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ENGLAND   AND   SPAIN;* 

OR, 

VALOR  AND  PATRIOTI01L 


**  Hu  iword  the  bnrt  man  drawt 

iki  DO  omen  but  bia  eoontry**  caum.**— FofMb 


Too  long  have  Tyranny  and  Power  combmed« 
To  sway,  vnth  iron  sceptre,  o*er  mankind ; 
Long  has  Oppression  worn  th*  imperial  robe, 
AndRapine's  sword  has  wasted  half  the  globe ! 
0*er  Europe's  cultured  redms,  and  climes  afar, 
Triumphant  Gaul  has  pour*d  the  tide  of  war : 
To  her  fair  Austria  veu'd  the  standard  bright ; 
Ausonia's  lovely  plains  have  own'd  her  nught; 
While  Prussia's  eagle,  never  tauffht  to  yield. 
Forsook  her  tow'ring  height  on  Jena's  field ! 

Oh !  gallant  Frederic !  could  thy  parted  shade 
Have  seen  thy  country  vanquish'd  and  betray'd ; 
How  had  thy  soul  indignant  moum'd  her  shame. 
Her  sullied  trophies,  and  her  tamish'd  fame ! 
When  Valor  wept  lamented  Brunswick's  doom. 
And  nursed  with  tears  the  laurels  on  his  tomb ; 
When  Prussia,  drooping  o'er  her  hero's  grave, 
Invoked  his  spirit  to  descend  and  save ; 
Then  set  her  g[lories— then  expir'd  her  sun. 
And  fraud  achieved  e'en  more  than  conquest  won ! 

O'er  peaceful  realms,  that  smiled  with  plenty  gayt 
Has  desolation  spread  her  ample  sway  \ 
Thy  blast,  oh  Ruin !  on  ti^mendous  wmgs, 
Has  prouqf3r  swept  o'er  empires,  nations,  kings ! 
Thus  the  wild  hurricane's  impetuous  force. 
With  dark  destruction  marks  its  whelming  course. 
Despoils  the  woodland's  pomp,  the  blooming  plain. 
Death  on  its  pinion,  vengeance  in  its  train ! 

Rise,  Freedom,  rise !  and,  breakinjg  from  thy  trance. 
Wave  the  dread  banner,  seize  the  glitt'ring  lance ! 
With  arm  of  might  assert  thy  sacred  cause. 
And  call  thy  clwmpions  to  defend  thy  laws '. 

*  WrittM  at  tiie  ace  of  foartaen. 
11 
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How  long  ehall  tyrant  power  her  throne  mamtain  ? 

How  loi^  shall  despots  and  usurpers  reign  I 

Is  honor^  lofty  soul  for  ever  fled  ? 

Is  virtue  lost  ?  is  martial  aidor  deadi 

Is  there  no  heart  where  worth  and  valor  dwell. 

No  patriot  Waixace,  no  undaunted  Tell  ? 

Yes,  Freedom,  yes !  thy  sons,  a  noble  band. 

Around  thy  banner,  firm,  exulting  stand ; 

Once  more,  *tis  thine,  mvincible,  to  wield 

The  beamy  spear  and  adamantine  shield ! 

Again  thy  cheek  with  proud  resentment  glowis^ 

Aialn  thv  lion-glace  appals  thy  foes ; 

Thy  kindlinfif  eye-beam  darts  unconquer'd  firea 

Thy  look  sublime  the  warrior's  heart  inspires ; 

And,  while  to  guard  thy  standard  and  thy  right 

Castilians  rush,  intrepid,  to  the  fight, 

Lo  1  Britain's  e^en'rous  host  their  aid  supply. 

Resolved  for  thee  to  triumph  or  to  die  I 

And  Glory  smiles  to  see  Iberia's  name 

Enroll'd  with  Albion's  in  the  book  of  fame ! 

Illustrious  names !  still,  still  united  beam. 
Be  still  the  hero's  boast,  the  poet's  theme : 
So,  when  two  radiant  §ems  tqsether  shine. 
And  in  one  wreath  their  lucid  light  combine 
Ektch,  as  it  sparkles  with  transcendant  rays, 
Adds  to  the  lustre  of  its  kindred  blaze. 

Descend,  oh  Genius !  fix>m  thy  orb  descend 
Thy  glowing  thought,  thy  kindling  spirit  lend 
As  Memnoir  s  harp  (so  ancient  fables  say) 
With  sweet  vibration  meets  the  morning  ray, 
So  let  the  chords  thy  heavenly  presence  own. 
And  swell  a  louder  note,  a  nobler  tone ; 
Call  from  the  sun,  her  burning  throne  on  hign, 
The  seraph  Ecstasy,  with  lightning  eye ; 
Steal  fi-om  the  source  of  day  empjrreal  fire, 
And  breath  the  soul  of  rapture  o^cr  the  lyre  ! 

Hail,  Albion !  hail,  thou  land  of  fi-eedom's  bfrth 
Pride  of  the  main,  and  Phoenix  of  the  earth  I 
Thou  second  Rome,  where  mercy,  justice,  dwell. 
Whose  sons  in  wisdom  as  in  amis  excel ! 
lliine  are  the  dauntless  bands,  like  Spartans  bravt 
Bold  in  the  field,  triumphant  on  the  wave ; 
In  classic  elegance,  and  arts  divine. 
To  rival  Athens'  fairest  palm  is  thine ; 
For  taste  and  fency  from  Hymettus,  fly. 
And  richer  bloom  beneath  thy  varying  sky. 
Where  science  mounts  in  raciiant  car  sublime. 
To  other  worlds  beyond  the  sphere  of  time  t 
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Hail,  Albion,  hail !  to  thee  has  fatd  denied 
Peravian  mines  and  rich  Hindostan's  pride ; 
The  gems  that  Ormuz  and  Grolconda  boast, 
And  all  the  wealth  of  Montezuma's  coast : 
For  thee  no  Parian  marbles  brightly  shine ; 
No  glowinfsr  suns  mature  the  blushmg  vine ; 
No  fight  Arabian  jgales  their  wings  expand. 
To  waft  Sabsan  mcense  o*er  the  lana ; 
No  graceful  cedars  crown  thy  lofty  hills, 
No  trickling  myrrh  for  thee  its  balm  distils ; 
Not  from  my  frees  the  lucid  amber  flows. 
And  far  from  thee  the  scented  cassia  blows ; 
Yet  fearless  Commerce, pillar  of  thy  throne. 
Makes  all  the  wealth  of  lorei^  climes  thy  own ; 
From  Lapland's  shore  to  Afnc*s  ferved  reign. 
She  bids  thy  ensigns  float  above  the  main ; 
Unfurls  her  streamers  to  the  favoring  gale. 
And  shows  to  other  worlds  her  daring  sail : 
Then  wafts  their  gold,  their  varied  stores  to  thee. 
Queen  of  the  trident !  empress  of  the  sea ! 

For  this  thy  noble  sons  have  spread  alarms. 
And  bade  the  zones  resound  with  Britain's  anus ! 
Calp^'s  proud  rock,  and  Syra*s  palmy  shore, 
Have  heard  and  trembled  at  their  battle's  roar ; 
The  sacred  waves  of  fertilizmg  Nile 
Have  seen  the  triumphs  of  the  conquering  isle ; 
For  this,  for  this,  the  Samiel-blast  of  war 
Has  roird  o*er  Vincent's  cape  and  Trafalgar ! 
Victorious  Rodney  spread  thy  thunder's  sound. 
And  Nelson  fell,  with  fame  immortal  crown'd ; 
Blest  if  their  perils  and  their  blood  could  gain. 
To  grace  thy  hand — the  sceptre  of  the  main ! 
The  milder  emblems  of  the  virtues  cahn. 
The  poet's  verdant  bay,  the  sage's  palm ; 
1  hese  in  thy  laurel's  blooming  foUage  twine. 
And  round  thy  brows  a  deathless  wreath  combine: 
Not  Mincio's  banks,  nor  Metes'  classic  tide. 
Are  harow*d  more  than  Avon's  haunted  side ; 
Nor  is  thy  Thames  a  less  inspiring  theme. 
Than  pure  Oiasus,  or  than  Tioer's  stream. 

Bright  in  the  annals  of  th'  impartial  page, 
Britannia's  heroes  live  from  age  to  age ! 
From  ancient  days,  when  dwelt  her  savage  race. 
Her  painted  natives,  formost  in  the  chase. 
Free  from  all  cares  for  luxury  or  gain. 
Lords  of  the  wood  and  monarchs  of  the  plain ; 
To  these  Augustan  days,  when  social  arts. 
Refine  and  meliorate  her  manly  hearts ; 
From  doubtfiil  Arthur,  hero  of  romance. 
King  of  the  circled  board,  the  spear,  the  laQce ; 
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To  those  whose  recent  troi)hie8  grace  her  shield, 
The  eallant  victors  of  Vimiera's  field  : 
Still  have  her  warriors  borne  th'  undoing  erown, 
And  made  the  British  flag  the  ensign  ofrenown. 

Spirit  of  Alfred  !  patriot  soul  sublime ! 
Thou  momins-star  oi  error's  darkest  time ! 
Prince  of  the  Ron-heart !  whose  arm  in  fight. 
On  Syria's  plains  repell'd  Saladin's  might ! 
Edward  !  lor  bright  heroic  deeds  revered, 
6v  Cressy's  fame  to  Britain  still  endear'd ! 
Triumphant  Henry  !  thou,  whose  valor  proud. 
The  loTty  plume  of  crested  Gallia  bow'd  f 
Look  down,  look  down,  exalted  shades !  and  view 
Your  Albion  still  to  fi«edom*s  banner  true ! 
Behold  the  land,  ennobled  by  vour  fame. 
Supreme  in  glory,  and  of  qwtfess  name ; 
And,  as  the  pyramid  indignant  rears 
Its  awful  head,  and  moc^  the  waste  of  years ; 
See  her  secure  in  pride  of  virtue  tower. 
While  prostrate  nations  kiss  the  rod  of  power ! 

Lo !  where  her  pennons,  waving  high,  aspire, 
Bold  Victory  hovers  near, "  with  eyes  of  fire ! " 
While  Lusitania  liails,  with  just  applause. 
The  brave  defenders  of  her  mjured  cause ; 
Bids  the  full  song,  the  note  of  triumph  rise. 
And  swells  th'  exulting  paean  to  the  skies ! 

And  they,  who  late  with  anmiish,  hard  to  tell. 
Breathed  to  their  cherish'd  reruns  a  sad  ferewell ! 
Who.  as  the  vessel  bore  them  o'er  the  tide. 
Still  londly  linger'd  on  its  dec^,  and  sighM ; 
Gazed  on  the  snore,  till  tears  obscured  their  sight. 
And  the  blue  distance  melted  into  light ; 
The  Royal  exiles,  forced  by  Gallia's  nate 
To  fly  fSr  refuge  in  a  foreien  state : 
They,  soon  retuinine  o'er  the  western  main. 
Ere  long  mav  view  ttieir  clime  beloved  again ; 
And,  as  the  Mazing  pillar  led  the  host 
Of  fiiithful  Israel,  o'er  the  desert  coast ; 
So  may  Britannia  guide  the  noble  band. 
O'er  the  the  wild  ocean,  to  their  native  land. 
Oh,  glorious  isle  f — oh  sov'reign  of  the  waves ! 
TTiine  are  the  sons  who  **  never  will  be  slaves !  ** 
See  them  once  more,  with  ardent  hearts  advance. 
And  rend  the  laurels  of  insulting  France ; 
To  brave  Castile  their  potent  aid  supply. 
And  wave,  O  Freedom !  wave  thy  sword  on  high ! 

b  there  no  bard  of  heavenly  power  possess'd. 
To  thrill,  to  rouse,  to  animate  the  breast  ? 
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Like  Shakspeaie  o'er  the  secret  mind  to  sway. 
And  call  each  wajward  passion  to  obey  1 
Is  there  no  bard,  unbued  with  hailow'd  fire. 
To  wake  the  chords  of  Osraan's  magic  lyre  ^ 
Whose  numbers  breathing  all  his  flame  divme. 
The  patriot's  name  to  ages  might  consign  ? 
Rise !  Inspiration !  ri8e,l)e  this  thy  theme. 
And  mount,  like  Uriel,  on  the  golden  beam ! 

Oh,  could  my  muse  on  seraph  pinion  spring. 
And  sweep  with  rapture's  hand  the  trembling  string ! 
Could  she  the  bosom  energies  control. 
And  pour  impassionM  fenror  o'er  the  soul ! 
Oh,  could  she  strike  the  harp  to  Milton  given, 
Brouj^t  by  a  cherub  from  th*  emp3nrean  heaven ! 
Ah,  fruitless  wish !   ah,  prayer  prefen'd  in  vain. 
For  her— the  humblest  of  the  woodland  train ; 
Yet  shall  her  feeble  voice  essay  to  raise 
llie  hymn  of  Uberty,  the  song  of  praise ! 

Iberian  bands !  whose  noble  ardor  fi^ows. 
To  pour  confrision  on  oppressive  foes : 
Intrepid  spirits,  hail !  'tis  yours  to  feel 
The  hero's  fire,  the  fireman's  godlike  zeal ! 
Not  to  secure  dominion's  boundless  reisn^ 
Ye  wave  the  flag  of  conquest  o'er  the  mam ; 
No  cruel  rapine  leads  you  to  the  war, 
Nor  mad  ambition,  whirl'd  in  crimson  car ; 
No,  brave  Castilians !  yours  a  nobler  end. 
Your  land,  your  laws,  your  monarch  to  defend ! 
For  these,  for  these,  your  valiant  legions  rear 
The  floating  standard,  and  the  lofry  spear ! 
The  fearless  lover  wields  the  conquermg  sword. 
Fired  by  the  image  of  the  maid  adored  1 
His  best  beloved,  his  fondest  ties,  to  aid, 
The  fether's  hand  unsheaths  the  glitf  ring  blade ! 
For  each,  for  all,  for  ev'ry  sacred  right. 
The  daring  patriot  mingles  in  the  nght ! 
And  e'en  u  love  or  friendship  fell  to  warm, 
His  country's  name  alone  can  nerve  his  dauntlen  arm  f 

He  bleeds !  he  fells !  his  death-bed  is  the  field ! 
His  dirge  the  trumpet,  and  his  bier  the  shield ! 
His  closing  eyes  the  beam  of  valor  speak. 
The  flush  of  ardor  lingers  on  his  cheek ; 
Serene  he  lifts  to  heaven  those  closing  eyes. 
Then  for  his  countrv  breaths  a  prayer— and  dies 
Oh !  ever  hailow'd  oe  his  verdant  grave. 
There  let  the  laurel  spiead,  the  cypress  wave ! 
Thou,  lovely  Spring !  bestow,  to  grace  his  tomb, 
Thy  sweetest  fragrance,  and  thy  earliest  bloom : 
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There  let  the  tears  of  heaven  descend  in  bahn. 
There  let  the  poet  consecrate  his  pahn ! 
Let  honor,  pity,  bless  the  holy  ground. 
And  shades  ot  sainted  heroes  watch  around ! 
'Twas  thus,  while  Glory  rung  his  thrilling  knell. 
Thy  chief,  oh  Thebes !  at  Mlntinea  fell ; 
Smiled  undismayed  within  the  arms  of  death. 
While  Victory,  weeping  nigh,  received  his  breath! 

Oh !  thou,  the  sovereign  of  the  noble  soul ! 
Thou  source  of  energies  beyond  control ! 
Queen  of  the  lofty  thought,  the  gen'rous  deed, 
Whose  sons  unconquer^d  fight,  undaunted  bleed,- 
Inspiring  Liberty !  thy  worshiped  name 
The  warm  enthusiast  kindles  to  a  fiaroe ; 
Thy  charms  inspire  him  to  achievements  high. 
Thy  look  of  heaven,  thy  voice  of  harmony ; 
More  blest,  with  thee  to  tread  perennial  snows. 
Where  ne'er  a  flower  expands,  a  zephys  blows ; 
W^here  Winter,  bindins  nature  in  his  chain. 
In  fix)st-work  palace  holds  perpetual  reign ; 
Than,  far  from  thee,  with  nolic  step  to  rove 
The  green  savannas  and  the  ^icy  grove  ; 
Scent  the  rich  bahn  of  India's  perfiuned  gales. 
In  citron-woods  and  aromatic  vales : 
For,  oh !  feir  Liberty,  when  ttou  art  near, 
Elysium  blossoms  in  the  desert  drear ! 

Where'er  thy  smile  its  magic  power  bestows. 
There  arts  ana  taste  ejmand,  there  fancy  glows ; 
The  sacred  lyre  its  wild  enchantment  gives. 
And  every  cnord  to  swelling  transport  lives ; 
There  ardent  Grenius  bids  the  pencil  trace 
The  soul  of  beauty,  and  the  lines  of  grace ; 
With  bold  Promethean  hand,  the  canvas  warms. 
And  calls  from  stone  expression's  breathing  fonn& 
Thus,  where  the  fruitfid  Nile  o'erflows  its  bound. 
Its  genial  waves  difliise  abundance  round. 
Bid  Ceres  laugh  o'er  waste  and  sterile  sandc*. 
And  rich  prorasion  clothe  deserted  lands. 

Immortal  Freedom !  daughter  of  the  skies ! 
To  thee  shall  Britain's  grateful  incense  rise. 
Ne'er,  goddess !  ne'er  forsake  thy  fav*rite  isle. 
Still  be  thy  Albion  brighten'd  with  thy  smile ! 
Long  had  thy  ^irit  slept  in  dead  repose. 
While  proudly  triumph'd  thine  insulting  foes ; 
Yet,  thouffh  a  cloud  may  veil  Apollo's  u^t. 
Soon,  with  celestial  beam,  he  breaks  to  sight : 
Qnoe  more  we  see  thy  kindling  soul  return. 
Thy  vestal-flame  with  added  radiance  bum ; 
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Lo !  in  Iberian  hearts  thine  aidor  lives, 
Lo !  in  Iberian  hearts  thy  spark  revives ! 

Proceed,  proceed,  ye  firm  undaunted  band ! 
Still  sure  to  conquer,  if  combined  ye  stand : 
Though  myriads  flashing  in  the  eve  of  day, 
^tream'd  o*er  the  smiling  land  in  long  array; 
Though  tyrant  Asia  poufd  unnumber'd  foes, 
Triumphant  still  the  arm  of  Greece  arose : 
For  ev'iy  state  in  sacred  union  stood. 
Strong  to  repel  invasion's  whehnme  flood ; 
Each  heart  was  glowing  in  the  geirral  cause. 
Each  hand  prepared  to  guard  their  hallow'd  laws; 
Athenian  valor  join'd  Laconia's  mieht. 
And  but  contended  to  be  first  in  fi^t ; 
From  rank  to  rank  the  warm  contagion  ran. 
And  Hope  and  Freedom  led  the  flaming  van: 
Then  Persia's  monarch  moum'd  his  dories  lost. 
As  wild  confusion  wing'd  his  flymg  host ; 
Then  Attic  bards  the  hymn  of  victory  sung, 
The  Grecian  harp  to  notes  exulting  rung ! 
Then  Sculpture  bade  tne  Parian  stone  record 
The  high  achievements  of  the  conquering  sword. 
Thus,  brave  Castilians !  thus  may  bright  renown 
And  £iir  success  your  valiant  efibrts  crown ! 

Crenius  of  chivalry !  whose  earlv  days 
Tradition  still  recounts  in  artless  fajng : 
Whose  faded  splendors  fancy  oft  recalls. 
The  floating  banners,  and  the  lofly  halls ; 
llie  gallant  feats  thy  festivals  displayed. 
The  tilt,  the  tournament,  the  lon^  crusade ; 
Whose  ancient  pride  Romance  delights  to  hail, 
In  fabling  numbers,  or  heroic  tale : 
Those  times  are  fled,  when  stem  thy  castles  frown'd, 
Their  stately  towers  with  feudal  grandeur  crown'd  ; 
Those  times  are  fled,  when  feir  Iberia's  clini« 
Beheld  thy  Gothic  reisn,  thy  pomp  subhme ; 
And  all  thy  glories,  all  thy  deeds  of  yore. 
Live  but  in  legends  wild,  and  poet's  lore. 
Lo !  where  thy  silent  harp  neglected  lies. 
Light  o'er  its  chords  the  murm'ring  zephsrr  sighs ; 
Thy  solemn  courts,  where  once  the  minstrel  sung. 
The  choral  voice  of  mirth  and  music  rung ; 
Now,  with  the  ivy  clad,  forsaken,  lone. 
Hear  but  the  breeze  and  echo  to  its  moan : 
Thy  lonely  tow'rs  deserted  fell  away. 
Thy  broken  shield  is  mould'ririg  in  decay. 
Yet  though  thy  trancient  pageantries  are  gon6» 
Like  feiry  visions,  bright,  yet  swiftly  flown ; 
Genius  of  chivalrv !  tny  noble  train, 
Thy  firm,  exalted  virtues  yet  remain ! 
1 
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Fair  truth,  arra3r*d  in  robes  of  spotless  white. 

Her  eye  a  sunbeam,  and  her  zone  of  light ; 

Warm  emulation,  with  aspiring  aim. 

Still  darting  forward  to  the  wreath  of  &mc ; 

And  purest  love,  that  waves  his  torch  divine, 

At  awfiil  honor's  consecrated  shrine  ; 

Ardor,  with  eagle-wing  and  fiery  glance ; 

And  gen'rous  courage,  resting  on  his  lance ; 

And  loyalty,  by  perils  unsubdued : 

Untainted  laith,  imshaken  Ibrtituae ; 

And  patriot  energy,  with  heart  of  flame— 

These,  in  Iberia's  sons  are  yet  the  same ! 

These  from  remotest  days  their  souls  have  fired.. 

"  Nerved  ev*ry  arm,**  and  ^ry  breast  inspired ! 

When  Moorish  bands  their  sunering  land  possese'd. 

And  fierce  oppression  rear'd  her  giant  crest ; 

The  wealthy  caliphs  on  Cordova's  throne. 

In  eastern  gems  and  purple  splendor  ^one. 

Theirs  was  the  proua  magnincence  that  vied 

With  stately  Bagdat's  oriental  pride ; 

Theirs  were  the  courts  in  regal  pomp  array*d. 

Where  arts  and  luxury  their  charms  displayed ; 

'Twas  theirs  to  rear  the  Zehrar's  costly  towers. 

Its  fairy-palace  and  enchanted  bowers : 

There  all  Arabian  fiction  e'er  could  tell, 

Of  potent  genii  or  of  wizard  spjell ; 

All  that  a  poef  s  dream  could  picture  bright. 

One  sweet  Elysium,  chann'd  the  wond'rmg  sight ! 

Too  fair,  too  rich,  for  work  of  mortal  hand, 

It  seem'd  an  Eden  firom  Anmida's  ivand ! 

Yet  vain  their  pride,  their  wealth,  and  radiant  state. 
When  freedom  waved  on  high  the  sword  of  fate ! 
When  brave  Ramiro  bade  the  despots  fear, 
Stem  retribution  frowning  on  his  spear ; 
And  fierce  Ahnanzor,  after  many  a  fight, 
O'erwhehned  with  shame,  confess'd  the  Christian's  might. 

In  later  times  the  gallant  Cid  arose. 
Burning  with  zeal  against  his  country^s  foes : 
His  victor-arm  Alphonso's  throne  maintain'd. 
His  laureate  brows  the  wreath  of  conquest  gainM ; 
And  still  his  deeds  Castilian  bards  rehearse. 
Inspiring  theme  of  patriotic  verse ! 
hign  in  me  temple  of  recording  feme, 
Iberia  j)oints  to  great  Gonsalvo's  name ; 
Victorious  chief!  whose  valor  still  defied 
The  aims  of  Gaul,  and  bow'd  her  crested  pride ; 
With  splendid  trophies  graced  his  sovereign's  throne. 
And  bade  Granada's  reahns  his  prowess  own. 
Nor  were  his  deeds  thy  only  boast,  O  Spain ! 
In  mid^ty  Ferdinand's  illustrious  reign ; 
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Twas  then  thy  slorious  Pilot  spread  the  aaii, 
Unfiirrd  his  flag  oefore  the  eastern  gale : 
Bold,  sanguine,  fearless,  ventured  to  explore 
Seas  une^ored,  and  worlds  unknown  befi«e. 
Fair  science  guided  o'er  the  liouid  realm. 
Sweet  hope,  exulting,  steer'd  the  daring  hehn ; 
While  on  the  mast,  with  ardor-flashing  eye. 
Courageous  enterprise  still  hover'd  ni^n : 
The  hoary  genius  of  th'  Atlantic  main. 
Saw  man  invade  his  wide  majestic  reign ; 
His  empire,  yet  by  mortal  unsubdued, 
The  throne,  the  world  of  awiul  solitude ! 
And  e'en  when  shipwreck  seem'd  to  rear  his  iorm. 
And  dark  destruction  menaced  in  the  storm. 
In  ev*ry  shape,  when  eiant-peril  rose. 
To  daunt  his  spirit  and  his  course  oppose ; 
0*er  ev*ry  heart  when  terror  sway'd  alone. 
And  hope  forsook  each  bosom  but  his  own : 
Moved  by  no  dangers,  by  no  fears  repell'd. 
His  glorious  track  the  gallant  sailor  held ; 
Attentive  still  to  mark  the  sea-birds  lave. 
Or  high  in  air  their  snowy  pinions  wave. 
Thus  princely  Jason,  launching  from  the  steep. 
With  dauntless  prow  explored  th'  untravell'd  de^ ; 
Thus,  at  the  helm,  Uljrsses'  watchful  sig^t. 
Viewed  ev'iy  star  and  planetary  light. 
Sublime  Columbus  !  when,  at  length  descried. 
The  longH9ought  land  arose  above  the  tide ; 
How  ev*ry  heart  with  exultation  glow*d. 
How  from  each  eye  the  tear  of  transport  flow'd ! 
Not  wilder  joy  the  sons  of  Israel  knew. 
When  Canaan's  fertile  plains  appeared  in  view, 
llien  rose  the  choral  anthem  on  the  breeze, 
nien  martial  music  floated  o*er  the  seas ; 
Their  waving  streamers  to  the  sun  di^lay*d. 
In  all  the  pride  of  warlike  pomp  arrayed ; 
Advancing  nearefstill,  the  ardent  band 
Hail'd  the  glad  shore,  and  bleas'd  the  stran^^er  land ; 
Admired  its  palmy  groves  and  prospects  faur. 
With  rupture  breathed  its  pure  ambrosial  air: 
Then  crowded  round  its  free  and  simple  race. 
Amazement  pictured  wild  on  ev^ry  face : 
Who  deem'd  that  beings  of  celestial  birth. 
Sprung  from  the  sun,  oescended  to  the  earthr^ 
Then  nrst  anodier  world,  another  sky. 
Beheld  Iberia's  banner  blaze  on  high ! 

StUI  prouder  glories  beam  on  history's  page. 
Imperial  Charles  !  to  mark  thy  prosperous  age : 
lliose  golden  dajns  of  arts  and  fancy  bright. 
When  Science  poured  her  mild,  refrdgent  light  | 
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When  Painting  bade  the  slowing  canvass  breathe. 
Creative  Sculpture  claim'd  the  living  wreath ; 
When  roved  tne  Muses  in  Ausonian  bowers. 
Weaving  immortal  crowns  of  fairest  flowers , 
When  ansel-truth  dispersed,  with  beam  divine. 
The  clovLOB  that  veil'd  religion's  hallo w'd  shrine ; 
Those  golden  days  beheld  Iberia  tower 
High  on  the  pvramid  of  fame  and  power ; 
Vam  all  the  enbrts  of  her  numerous  foes, 
Her  might,  superior  still,  triumphant  rose. 
Thus,  on  proud  Lebanon's  exalted  brow. 
The  cedar,  frowning  o'er  the  plains  below. 
Though  storms  assail,  its  regal  pomp  to  rend. 
Majestic,  still  aspires,  disdaining  e'er  to  bend ! 

When  Gallia  poufd,  to  Pavia's  trophied  plain. 
Her  youthful  knights,  a  bold,  impetuous  tram ; 
When,  after  many  a  toil  and  danger  past. 
The  fatal  mom  of  conflict  rose  at  last ; 
That  morning  saw  her  glittering  host  combine, 
And  form  in  close  array  the  threat'ning  line ; 
Fire  in  each  eye^  and  rorce  in  ev'ry  arm. 
With  hope  exultmg,  and  with  ardour  warm ; 
Saw  to  me  gale  their  streaming  ensigns  play. 
Their  armor  flashing  to  the  beam  of  day ; 
Their  gen'rous  chargers  panting,  spurn  the  ground. 
Roused  by  the  trumpet's  animating  sound ; 
And  heani  in  air  their  warlike  music  float. 
The  martial  pipe,  the  drum's  inspiring  note ! 

Pale  set  the  sun — ^the  shades  of  evening  fell. 
The  mournful  night-wind  run|^  their  funeral  knell ; 
And  the  same  day  beheld  their  warriors  dead, 
Their  sovereign  captive,  and  their  glories  fled ! 
Fled  like  the  nghtninc^s  evanescent  fire, 
Bri^t,  blazing,  dreadful — only  to  expire ! 
Then,  then,  v^e  prostrate  Gaul  confess'd  her  might, 
Iberia's  planet  ^d  meridian  light ! 
Nor  less,  on  famed  St.  Quintin's  deathiul  day, 
Castilian  spirit  bore  the  prize  awav ; 
Laurels  that  still  their  verdure  shall  retain. 
And  trophies  beaming  high  in  glory's  fane ! 
And  lo !  her  heroes,  warm  with  kindred  flame. 
Still  proudly  emulate  their  fethers*  fame  j 
Still  with  the  soul  of  patriot-valor  glow. 
Still  rush  impetuous  to  repel  the  foe ; 
Wave  the  bright  faulchion,  lift  the  beamy  spear, 
And  bid  oppressive  Gallia  learn  to  fear ! 
be  theirs,  be  theirs,  unfading  honor's  crown, 
The  Uving  amaranths  of  bright  renown ! 
Be  theirs  th'  inspiring  tribute  of  applause^^ 
Due  to  the  champions  of  their  country's  dflhie ! 
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Be  tbeiiB  the  purest  bUn  that  virtue  loves. 
The  joy  when  conscience  whispers  and  approves ! 
When  eVry  heart  is  fired,  each  pulse  beats  high. 
To  fight,  to  bleed,  to  fell,  for  liberty ; 
When  ev'ry  hand  is  dauntless  and  prepared. 
The  sacred  charter  of  mankind  to  ^ard ; 
When  Britain's  valiant  sons  their  aid  unite. 
Fervent  and  glowing  still  for  fireedom's  right. 
Bid  ancient  enmities  for  ever  cease. 
And  ancient  wrongs  forsotten  sleep  in  peace  ; 
When,  firmly  leagued,  they  join  tte  patriot  band. 
Can  venal  slaves  their  conquering  arms  withstand  1 
Can  feme  refiise  their  gallant  deeds  to  bless  ? 
Can  vicftory  feil  to  crown  them  with  success  1 
Look  down,  oh.  Heaven !  the  righteous  cause  maintain. 
Defend  the  injured,  and  avenge  the  slain ! 
Desspot  of  France !  destroyer  of  mankind ! 
What  q)ectre-care8  must  naunt  thy  sleepless  mind ! 
Oh !  if  at  midnight  round  th^  regal  bed. 
When  soothing  visions  fly  thine  aching  head  ; 
When  sleep  denies  thy  anxious  cares  to  calm. 
And  lull  thy  senses  in  his  opiate  balm ; 
Invoked  by>  guilt,  if  airy  imntoms  rise. 
And  murderd  victims  bleed  before  thine  eyes ; 
Loud  let  them  thunder  in  thy  troubled  ear, 
**  Tyrant !  the  hour,  th*  avenging  hour  is  near  T' 
It  is,  it  is !  thy  star  withdraws  its  ray. 
Soon  will  its  parting  lustre  fede  away ; 
Soon  will  Cimmerian  shades  obscure  its  light. 
And  veil  thy  splendcm  is  eternal  night ! 
Oh!  when  accusing  conscience  wakes  thy  soul. 
With  awfiil  terrors,  and  with  dread  control,    . 
Bids  threatening  forms,  appalling,  roimd  thee  stand. 
And  summons  all  her  visionanr  oand ; 
Calls  up  the  parted  shadows  of  the  dead. 
And  whispers,  peace  and  happiness  are  fled ; 
ETen  at  die  time  of  sHence  and  of  r^t. 
Paints  the  dire  poniard  menacing  thy  breast : 
Is  then  thy  cheek  with  guilt  and  norror  pale  f 
Then  dost  thou  tremble,  does  thy  spirit  tail  ? 
And  wouldst  thou  yet  by  added  crimes  provoke 
The  bolt  of  heaven  to  launch  the  fetal  stroke  ? 
Bereave  a  nation  of  its  rights  revered. 
Of  all  to  mortals  sacred  and  endeared  1 
And  shall  they  tamely  liberty  resign, 
'The  soul  of  Hfe,  the  source  of  bliss  divine  7 
Can'st  thou,  supreme  destroyer !  hope  to  bind. 
In  chains  of  adamant,  the  noble  mind  1 
Go,  bid  the  rolling  orbs  thy  mandate  hear. 
Go,  stay  the  lightning  in  its  wing'd  career ! 
No,  tyrant !  no,  thy  utmost  force  is  vain. 
The  patriot-arm  ot  fireedom  to  restrain: 
1* 
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Then  hid  thy  subiect-bands  in  annor  shine. 
Then  bid  thy  VtfponB  all  their  i)ower  combine ! 
Yet  coald*8t  thou  mimmon  myriads  at  command. 
Did  bomidless  realms  obey  thy  scepter'd  hand. 
E'en  then  her  sonl  thy  lawless  mignt  would  spnni. 
E'en  then,  with  kindung  fire,  with  indignation  hum ! 

Ye  sons  of  Albion !  first  in  danger's  field, 
Tlie  sword  of  Britain  and  of  truth  to  wield ! 
^till  prompt  the  injured  to  defend  and  save, 
*  Apptd  the  despot,  and  assist  the  brave ; 
Who  now  intrepid  liil  the  gen'rous  blade. 
The  cause  of  Justice  and  Castile  to  aid ! 
Ye  sons  of  Albion !  by  your  country's  name. 
Her  crown  of  glory,  her  unsullied  fiune : 
Oh  I  by  the  riiades  of  Cressy's  martial  dead. 
By  warrior-bands,  at  Agincourt  who  bled ; 
By  honors  gain'd  on  Bl^iheim's  fetal  plain. 
By  those  in  Victory's  arms  at  Mfnden  slain ; 
Bv  the  brifl^t  laurels  Wolfe  immortal  won. 
Undaunted  spirit !  valor's  fiiVrite  son ! 
By  Albion's  thousand,  thousand  deeds  sublime, 
Renown'd  firom  zone  to  zone,  fix>m  clime  to  cttJaoe ; 
Ye  British  heroes !  may  your  trophies  nise 
A  deathless  monument  to  fiiture  days ! 
Oh !  may  vour  courage  still  triumphant  rise, 
BIzalt  the  ^  lion  banner"  to  the  skies ! 
Transcend  die  (airest  names  in  hisf  fit's  page. 
The  brighteai  attiorks  of  a  (tJiBier  age ; 
Tlifi  rtijgn  of  Freedom  lei  yoiir  aims  restore, 
And  bLu  oppreseioTi  fall^to  rise  no  more  [ 
Then  stjoii  Jreitimin^  to  vom  nuiive  isle, 
May  Itive  and  beauty  hall  you  with  their  Hmik ; 
For  yoii  inny  couqueat  weave  th'  undying  wreath, 
4nd  fame  and  glory's  voice  the  Boag  of  rapture  bipsathe ! 

*^  •    Ah  f  wh^n  dmW  mnd  ambldan  ceane  to  rage  I 
^  Ah  \  when  fihail  war  his  deinoti-wrtth  asewjige  I 
^  When,  when,  BUpplftntin^  discord'e  iron  reign^ 
•  |ihzdlmemy  wave  her  ulive-wtind  ngainl 
Vtfol  till  the  d^|)ot's  dread  career  b  closed . 
i^^nd  mi^t  rcatrain'd  and  tyranny  depoeed  I 
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RetmTj,  sweet  Pence,  ethereal  form  benign ! 
Fair  blue-ey'd  aemph  *  balmy  pctwer  divine  1 
Descend  once  more  I  thy  haflow'd  bleieinp  brin^ 
Wav^  tliy  bright  locka,  and  nprfad  thy  downy  wmg 
Ltixurinnt  plenty  laughing  in  thy  train, 
Shall  erowTi  wim  glowing  stores  tbt  d<?aprt  piain ; 
Yoking  Jcniling  Hopr,  attend  i*nt  on  thy  way, 
^hAil  ftUd  thy  path  with  niild  celeatiaJ  ray. 
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Descend  once  more,  thoa  daaghter  of  the  Aj ! 

Cheer  every  heart,  and  brighten  cv*ry  eye ; 

Justice,  thv  harbinger,  before  thee  send, 

Thy  myrtle-sceptre  o'er  the  globe  extend : 

Thy  chemb-look  again  diall  soothe  mankind ; 

Thy  cherub-hand  the  womids  of  discord  bind 

Thy  smile  of  heavvn  ^all  ev'ry  muse  in^iie. 

To  thee  the  bard  i^U  strike  the  silver  Ijrre. 

Descend  once  more !  to  bid  the  worid  rejoice — 

Let  nations  hail  thee  with  exulting  voice ; 

Around  thy  ciirine  with  purest  incense  throng. 

Weave  the  fresh  pahn,  and  swell  the  choral  song ! 

Then  shall  the  sl^pherd's  flute,  the  woodland  reed. 

The  martial  clarion  and  the  drum  succeed ; 

Again  shall  bloom  Arcadia's  fairest  flowen. 

And  music  waible  in  Idalian  bowers. 

Where  war  and  carnage  blew  the  blast  of  death. 

The  gale  shall  whisper  with  Pavonian  breath ; 

And  gdden  Ceres  bless  the  festive  swain. 

Where  the  wild  combat  redden'd  o'er  the  ^ain. 

Hiese  are  thy  blessings,  &ir  benignant  maid ! 

Return,  return,  in  vest  of  light  array'd ! 

Let  angel-forms  and  floating  sjrlphides  bear 

Thy  car  of  sapi^re  through  the  realms  of  air. 

With  accents  inilder  than  JSolian  lays. 

When  o'er  the  harp  the  &nning  zephyr  pl^ys ; 

Be  thine  to  charm  the  raging  world  to  rest, 

Difibsing  round  the  heaven— that  glows  within  thy  breaiC ! 

Oh,  Thou !  whose  fiat  lulls  the  storm  asleep ! 
Thou,  at  whose  nod  subsides  the  rolling  deep ! 
Whose  awful  word  restrains  the  whirlwind's  force. 
And  stays  the  thunder  In  its  vengefiil  course ; 
Foun^^in  of  life !  Onmipotent  Supreme ! 
Robed  in  perfection !  crown'd  with  glory's  beam ! 
Oh !  send  on  earth  thy^  consecrated  dove. 
To  bear  Uie  sacred  olive  from  above ; 
Restore  asaiii  the  blest,  the  hafeyon  time, 
The  festafharmoiT'  of  nature's  prime ! 
Bid  truth  and  justice  once  again  appear. 
And  spread  their  sunshine  o'er  this  mundane  sphere ; 
Bright  in  their  path,  let  wreaths  unfading  bloom, 
Tnuiscendant  light  their  hallow'd  hud  iQume ; 
Bid  war  and  anarchy  for  ever  cease, 
And  kindred  sercqphs  rear  the  shrine  of  peace ; 
Brothers  once  more,  let  men  her  empire  own. 
And  reahns  and  monarchs  bend  before  the  throne ; 
While  circling  rays  of  angel-mercy  shed 
Btemal  haloes  round  her  sainted  head ! 
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rAnvutTtHKHEMT,— "  A  NfttWs  ot"  Eiltnburgh,  ajiil  Member  of  the 
•  High  hind  Society  of  LcmcJoiu"  with  a  view  to  give  popularity  to 
the  prQ>!5ctQf  returlDg^a  iiiL^btgNaiitinal  31imuni«iit  to  th*  Memory 
of  VVflllOtce,  lately  nlfbrod  Priies  for  tha  ihfee  best  (K^i-mfl  tm  the 
subject  of— Ihiit  LIluslrlOTW  Pauiat  loviiins  Bruce  to  the  Scottish 
Throne.     The  fliJluwdnif  Pui'iii  <il>ln5ni-d  the  fir?,t  i^f  these  prixei. 

tt  w'.'-i''!  ■..■•.■.',...■!;'.  ^i-i-  - 1'  .r,|   ,n  ,...!,..■  I.  :•  I-  ^'o^v offered 

U>  iht  x'uyiiv,  uii-ii.^-  UiK,  u^wuU-.xi.  L.i  .Li  pruper  t-xa.jx,  .nt-  giver  ot 
the  Prize :  but  his  privilege  has,  with  pride  as  well  as  pleasure, 
been  yielded  to  a  Lady  of  the  Author's  own  Country,  who  solicited 
permision  to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  of  honoring  and  fur- 
ther remunerating  the  genius  of  the  Poet ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
expressing  her  admiration  of  the  theme  in  which  she  has  triumphed, 
ft  is  a  noble  feature  in  the  character  of  a  generous  aad  enlightened 
people,  that,  in  England,  the  memory  of  the  patriots  and  martyrs  of 
Scotland  has  long  excited  an  interest  not  exceeded  in  strength  by 
that  which  prevails  in  the  country  which  boasts  their  birth,  their 
deeds,  and  their  sufferings. ) 


•*  Gnat  patriot  h«ro!    01  requited  dusf!* 


The  mom  roee  brigbt  on  scenes  renown'd. 
Wild  Caledonia's  dasic  ground. 
Where  the  bold  sons  of  other  days 
Won  their  high  feme  in  Ossian's  lays, 
And  fell— but  not  till  Carron's  tide 
With  Roman  blood  vras  darkly  died. 
The  mom  rose  bright — and  heard  the  crv 
Sent  by  exulting  hosts  on  high. 
And  saw  the  white-cross  banner  float 
(While  mng  each  clansman's  ^thering  note) 
O'er  the  dark  plumes  and  semed  spears 
Of  Scotland's  daring  mountaineers ; 
As  all  elate  with  hope,  they  stood. 
To  buy  their  freedom  with  their  blood. 

The  sunset  shone— to  guide  the  flying. 
And  beam  a  farewell  to  the  dying ! 
The  summer  moon,  on  Falkirk's  field. 
Streams  upon  eyes  in  slumber  seal'd ; 
Deep  allmlbel^-not  to  pass  away 
When  breaks  anothor  momii^i  nty, 
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Nor  Viiniahj  when  ihe  tmmpefs  voice 
fiidd  ardent  hearts  agnin  rejoice  : 
What  sunbeam 'a  glow,  what  clarion's  breath. 
May  chflise  the  still  cold  sleep  of  death  ? 
Shrowded  in  Scotland's  blood -stain'd  plaid. 
Low  are  her  mountain- warriors  laid  ; 
They  fell,  on  that  proud  soi]  who^  mould 
Was  hleni  with  he  roes'  dust  of  old. 
And  guarded  by  the  free  and  brave, 
Yielded  the  Roman — hut  a  grave ! 
Nobly  they  fell ;  yet  with  them  died 
The  warrior's  hope,  the  leaders  pride. 
Vainly  they  fell— that  martyr  host — 
AU  ^ve  the  land*8  high  mml,  m  lost. 
Blest  are  the  slain  I  they  ealmly  sleep. 
Nor  hear  their  bleeding  country  weep ! 
The  shouts  of  England's  triumph  telling, 
Reach  not  their  dark  and  sileni  dwellittg ; 
And  those  surviving  to  beoueath 
Their  eons  the  choice  of  chains  or  death, 
May  give  the  elumberer's  lowly  bier 
An  envying  glance — but  not  a  tear. 

But  thou,  the  fearless  and  the  free. 
Devoted  Kni^t  of  EUeralie ! 
No  vaasal-spirit,  form'd  to  bow 
When  storms  are  gathering,  clouds  thy  brow  ^ 
No  shade  of  fear,  or  weak  despair. 
Blends  with  indignant  sorrow  there ! 
The  ray  which  streams  on  yon  red  field. 
O'er  Scotland's  cloven  helm  and  shield. 
Glitters  not  there  alone,  to  shed 
Its  cloudless  beauty  o'er  the  dead ; 
But,  where  smooth  Carron's  rippling  ware 
Flows  near  that  deathbed  of  the  brave. 
Illumine  all  the  midnieht  scene, 
Sleeps  oriehtly  on  thy  lofty  mien. 
But  other  Deani8,OPatrot!  shine 
In  each  commanding  glance  of  thine. 
And  other  light  hath  ml'd  thine  eye 
With  inspiration's  majesty,  ' 

Caught  from  th'  immortal  flame  divine, 
Which  makes  thine  inmost  heart  a  riirine  V    " 
Thy  voice  a  prophet's  tone  hath  won, 
The  grandeur  freedom  lends  her  son ; 
Thy  bearing  a  resistless  power. 
The  ruling  genius  of  the  hour ! 
And  he,  yon  Chief,  with  mien  of  pride. 
Whom  Carron's  waves  from  thee  divide, 
Whose  haughty  gesture  fein  would  seek 
To  veil  the  thoughts  that  bfamch  his  cheek, 
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Feels  his  reluctapt  mind  controll'd 
^  thine  of  more  heroic  mimld ; 
Tnoaf^,  stru£glinff  all  in  vain  to  war 
With  that  high  soul's  ascendant  star. 
He,  with  a  conqueror's  scornful  eye. 
Would  mock  the  name  of  Liberty. 

Heard  ye  the  Patriot's  awfiil  voice  ? — 
*'  Proud  Victor !  in  thy  fiune  rejoice ! 
Hast  thou  not  seen  thy  brethren  slain. 
The  harvest  of  thy  battle  plain, 
And  bathed  thy  sword  in  blood,  whose  apot 
Eternity  shall  cancel  not  1 
Rejoice !— with  sounds  of  wild  lament. 
O'er  her  dark  heaths  and  mountains  sent. 
With  dying  moan,  and  dirge's  wail, 
Th^  ravaged  country  bids  tkee  hail ! 
Rejoice  '—while  yet  exulting  cries 
From  Eng^d's  conquering  host,  arise, 
And  strains  of  choral  triumph  tell. 
Her  Royal  Slave  hath  fought  too  well ! 
Oh !  dark  tbe  clouds  of  iwo  that  rest. 
Brooding,  o'er  Scotland's  mountain-crest ; 
Her  shield  is  clefl,  her  banner  torn. 
O'er  martyr'd  chiefe  her  daughters  mourn. 
And  not  a  breeze,  but  wafts  the  sound 
Of  wailing  through  the  land  around. 
Yet  deem  not  thou,  till  life  depart. 
High  hope  shall  leave  the  patriot's  heart ; 
Or  courage  to  the  storm  inured. 
Or  stem  resolve  by  woes  matured. 
Oppose,  to  Fate's  severest  hour, 
Iiess  than  unconquerable  power ! 
No !  though  the  orbs  of  heaven  expae. 
Thine,  Freedom !  is  a  quenchless  me ; 
And  wo  to  him  whose  might  would  dare 
The  energies  of  thy  despair ! 
No !— when  thy  chain,  (5  Brace !  is  cast. 
O'er  thy  land's  charter'd  mountain-blast. 
Then  in  my  yeildimr  soul  shall  die 
TTie  glorious  feith  of  Liberty !" 

"  Wild  hopes !  o'er  dreamer's  mind  that  riw  T 
With  haujghty  laurii  the  Conqueror  cries, 
(Yet  his  dark  cheek  is  flush'd  with  duime, 
And  his  eye  filFd  with  troubled  flame  0  * 

"  Vain,  brief  illusions !  doom'dtofly 
England's  red  path  of  victory ! 
Is  not  her  sword  umnatch'd  m  miditt 
Her  coQise,  a  torrent  in  the  fight  % 
Hie  terror  of  her  name  sone  forth 
Wide  o'er  the  regions  oTdie  northt 
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Far  hence,  'midst  other  heaths  and  aiowa^ 
Must  freedom's  footstep  now  r^MMe. 
And  thoo— in  lofty  drmos  elate, 
finthonast !  strive  no  moie  with  Fate ! 
"Tis  vain — the  land  is  lost  and  woi^— 
Sheathed  be  the  sword— its  task  is  done. 
Where  are  the  chiefe  that  stood  wititi  thec» 
FiiBt  in  the  baCties  of  the  free? 
The  finn  in  heart,  in  spirit  hight — 
They  sought  yon  ^tal  field  to  die. 
Elach  step  of  Edward's  con<piering  host 
Jiath  left  a  grave  on  Scotland's  coast" 

"  Vaanl  of  England,  ves !  a  grave 
Where  sleep  the  niithfal  and  tte  brave ; 
And  who  the  dory  would  resign. 
Of  death  like  theirs,  for  life  like  diine  T 
They  8hmiber--and  the  stranoei's  tread 
May  epoTD.  thy  country's  nobfe  dead  ; 
Yet,  on  the  land  they  loved  so  well 
Still  diall  their  burning  spirit  dwell. 
Their  deeds  shall  hallow  minstrel's  thems^ 
Their  image  rise  on  warrior's  dream, 
Their  names  be  inspiration's  breath. 
Kindling  hi^  hope  and  scorn  of  death. 
Till  bursts,  unmortal  from  the  tomb. 
The  flame  that  diall  avenge  their  doom ! 
This  is  no  land  for  chains— away ! 
O'er  softer  climes  let  tyrants  sway ; 
Think'st  thou  the  mountain  and  the  i 
Their  hardy  sons  for  bonda^  fount 
Doth  our  stem  wintry  blast  inatii 
Submission  to  a  despof  s  will  { 
No !  toe  were  cast  in  other  mould 
Than  theirs  by  lawless  power  oontroU'd ; 
The  nurture  of  our  bitter  sky 
Calls  forth  resisting  energy. 
And  the  wild  fiistnesses  are  ours. 
The  rocka  with  their  eternal  towers ; 
The  soul  to  struggle  and  to  dare, 
Ib  mingled  with  our  northern  air. 
And  dust  beneath  our  soil  is  lyin^ 
Of  those  who  died  for  fame  undying. 
IVead'st  thou  that  soil !  and  can  it  be, 
No  loftier  thought  is  roused  in  thee  t 
Doth  luf  high  feeling  proudly  start 
From  slumber  in  dune  inmost  heart? 
No  secret  voice  thy  bosom  thrill. 
For  thine  own  Scotland  pleading  still  t 
Ok !  wake  thee  yet— indignant,  claim 
A  nobler  fate,  a  purer  fiune. 
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And  cast  to  earth  thy  fettere  man. 
And  take  thine  offerd  crown  from  Heaven. 
Wake !  in  that  high  majestic  lot 
Mar  the  dark  past  be  all  foreot : 
And  Scotland  shall  forgive  the  field 
Where,  with  her  blood,  thy  shame  was  seal'd. 
E'en  I— though  cm  that  &ttd  plain 
Lies  mv  heart's  brother  with  the  daiv; 
Thougp  reft  of  his  heroic  worth, 
Af  y  spirit  dwells  alone  on  earth ; 
And  when  all  other  grief  is  past, 
Most  thi9  be  cherish'd  to  the  last- 
Will  lead  thy  battles,  guard  thy  throne. 
With  fiuth  unspotted  as  his  own. 
Nor  in  thy  noon  of  fiune  recall, 
Who9e  was  the  guilt  that  wrought  his  fidl." 

Stitt  dost  thou  hear  in  stem  disdain? 
Are  freedom's  waminff  accents  vain  ? 
No !  royal  Bruce !  wimin  thy  breast 
Wakes  each  high  thoo^^  too  long  snppresird. 
And  thy  heart's  noblest  feelings  live. 
Blent  in  that  suppliant  word—'*  Forgive  V* 
**  Eorgivft  the  wrongs  to  Scotland  done ! 
Wallace!  thy  fairest  palm  is  va^ 
And,  kindling  at  my  country  s  hnne. 
My  soul  hath  caught  a  spark  trom  thine. 
Oh !  deem  not  in  the  proudest  hour 
Of  triumph  and  exulting  power — 
Deem  not  the  light  of  peace  could  find 
A  home  within  mytroubled  mind. 
Conflicts  by  mortal  eve  unseen. 
Dark,  silent,  secret,  there  have  been. 
Known  but  to  Him  whose  fldanoe  can  tiaot 
Thon^t  to  its  deepest  dwelling-place ! 
— ^Tis  past— and  on  my  native  man 
I  tread,  a  rebd  son  no  more. 
Too  Ueft,  if  vet  iny  lot  may  be. 
In  glory's  path  to  follow  thee ; 
If  tears,  by  late  repentance  poufd 
May  lave  the  blood-stains  firom  my  swoid  !* 
Far  other  tears,  O  Wallace !  rise 
From  the  heart's  fountain  to  thine  ejres ; 
Brifldit,  holy,  and  uncheck'd  they  spring, 
'••ne  thy  voice  felters,  "  HaU !  my  ISng! 


Be  ever  wrong,  by  memory  traced. 

In  this  fiill  titfe  or  joy  e&ced : 

Hail!  and  rejoice !-— thy  race  shall  ckim 


A  heritage  of  deathless  fiune, 
And  Scotland  shall  arise  at  lengthy, 
If^jestic  in  triumphant  strength, 
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An  eag^  of  the  rock,  that  won 
A  way  through  tempests  to  the  son! 
Nor  scorn  the  yimooB  wildlj  erand 
The  prophet<^nrit  of  thy  laid : 
By  toiient-waTe,  in  desert  Tast. 
Those  visioiis  o'er  my  thought  have  paoTd  ) 
Where  moontain  vapors  darkly  roll, 
That  spiiit  hath  poesea^d  my  soul ; 
And  shadowy  forms  have  met  mine  eye. 
The  beiogs  of  futurity ; 
And  a  deep  voice  of  years  to  be, 
Hath  told  that  Scotland  shall  be  free ! 
He  comes !  exult,  thou  Sire  of  Kln^! 
From  thee  the  chief;  th'  avenger  Bpnag/tl 
Far  o'er  the  land  he  comes  to  save, 
EBs  baimers  in  their  glory  wave. 
And  Albyn's  thousand  harps  awake 
On  hill  and  heath,  by  stream  and  lake. 
To  swell  the  straius,  that  frr  around 
Bid  the  proud  name  o[  Bruce  resound! 
j^d  I-i>ut  wherefore  now  recall 
The  whisper'd  omens  of  my  Ml 
They  come  not' in  mysterious  gloom- 
There  is  no  bondage  ki  the  tomb ! 
O'er  the  soul's  world  no  tyrant  reigns. 
And  earth  alone  for  man  nath  ohams! 
What  thoudi  I  perish  ere  the  hour 
When  ScoUand's  vengeance  wakes  in  poiw«r  t 
1£  shed  for  her  my  blood  shalLstain 
Thcfield  or  scafiold  not  in  vain : 
Its  voice  to  efforts  more  sublime 
Shall  rouse  the  spirit  of  her  clime ; 
And  in  the  noontide  of  her  lot. 
My  country  shall  forget  me  not!~ 

Art  thou  forgot  1  and  hath  thy  worth 

Without  its  s^ory  paas'd  from  earth  t 

Rest  •with  the  brave,  whose  names  belong 

To  the  hig^  sanctity  of  song, 

Charter'd  our  reverence  to  control. 

And  traced  in  sunbeams  on  the  soul. 

Thine,  Wallace !  wtiAe  the  heart  hath  still 

One  pulse  a  eenerous  thought  can  thrill — 

While  youth's  warm  tears  are  yet  the  meed 

Of  martyr's  death,  or  hero's  deed, 
cn^ii  v_r_L^i_  i: c A 1 


r  sreen  vales  thy  fome  is  dwellings 
Thy  deeds  her  mountain  vnnds  are  teUing, 
Thy  memory  roeaks  in  torrent-wave. 
Thy  step  hath  nallow'd  rock  andvcave, 
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And  cold  the  wanderer's  heart  most  be. 
That  holds  no  converse  there  with  thee ! 
Yet.  Scotland !  lo  thy  champion's  shade. 
Still  are  thy  eratefid  rites  delay'd ; 
From  lands  m  old  renown,  o'erspread 
With  proud  memorials  of  the  dead. 
The  trolled  urn,  tlie  breathing  bust. 
The  pillar  guarding  noble  dust. 
The  shrine  where  art  and  genius  high 
Have  labored  for  eternity — 
The  stranger  comes— ^lis  eye  explores 
The  wilds  of  thy  majestic  shores. 
Yet  vainly  seeki  one  votive  stone. 
Raised  to  the  hero  all  thinis  own. 

Land  of  bright  deeds  and  minstrel-Ion  f 
Withhold  that  guerdon  now  no  more. 
On  some  bold  height  of  awftd  form. 
Stem  eyrie  of  the  cloud  and  storm. 
Sublimely  mingling  with  the  skies. 
Bid  the  proud  Cenotaph  arise  : 
Not  to  record  the  name  that  tnrilk 
Thy  soul,  the  watch-word  of  thy  hillf ; 
Not  to  assert,  with  needless  claim,   . 
The  brieht /or  ever  of  its  feme ; 
0ut  in  toe  ases  vet  untold. 
When  ours  shall  be  the  days  of  old. 
To  rouse  hieh  hearts  and  speak  thy  pride 
In  lum,  for  Uiee  who  lived  and  died. 


These  venet  were  thus  critically  noticed  at  the  time  of  piibllca 
Hon:— 

**  Onr  readers  will  rememlwr,  that,  alKmt  a  year  ago,  a  tmly  patrio- 
tte  person  signified  his  intention  ofiriving  JSIOOO  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  to  Sir  William  Wallace  At  tlie  same  time  be 
proposed  a  prize  of  £90  to  the  best  poem  on  the  following  subject : 
*  The  meeting  of  Wallace  and  Brace  on  the  Banks  of  the  Canron.* 
The  prize  was  lately  aditiHged  to  Mrs.  Hemans,  whose  poetical 
genius  has  been  for  B<mie  years  well  known  to  the  public  *  * 
When  we  mentioned  in  the  tent,  that  Btrs.  Hemans  had  authorised 
the  Judges  who  awarded  to  her  the  prise,  to  send  her  poem  to  ns,  It 
is  needless  to  say  with  what  enthusiasm  the  proposal  of  reading  it 
aloud  was  received  on  all  sides ;  and  at  its  concRision  thunders  of 
applause  crowned  the  genius  of  the  fidr  poet.  Scotiand  has  her 
fiailUe— Ireland  her  Tighe— England  her  Hemans.*'— J9tecte«fd*« 
Mtunuine,  vol.  v.,  Sept.  1819. 

'*Mrs.  Hemans  so  soon  again !— and  with  a  palm  in  her  hand ' 
We  welcome  her  cordially,  and  rejoice  to  find  the  high  opinion  of 
her  genins  which  we  lately  exiwessed  so  unequivocally  confirmed. 

**  On  this  animating  theme  (the  meeting  or  Wallace  and  Brace,) 
several  of  the  competitors,  we  understand,  were  of  the  other  side  or 
the  Tweed— a  d^umstanoe,  we  learn,  which  was  known  Oom  the 
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fefcfentw  before  tbe  prizes  were  detennined.  Bfn.  H«mbs*i  wm 
tlie  first  prixe,  a^inst  fifty-seven  competiton.  That  a  Scottisk  prise, 
§ar  a  poem  oa  a  snttjct  purely,  proudly  Scottish,  has  been  a4)ud9Bd  to 
an  English  candidate,*  is  a  proof  at  once  Of  the  perfect  fairness  of 
the  amrd,  and  of  the  merit  of  tbe  poem.  It  further  demonstratet 
the  disappearance  of  those  jealousies,  which,  not  a  hoadred  years 
uo,  would  have  denied  to  such  a  candidate  any  thing  Uke  a  fair 
chance  with  a  native— if  we  can  suppose  any  poet  In  the  south  then 
dreaming  of  malting  the  trial,  or  viewing  Wallace  In  any  other  light 
than  that  of  an  enemy,  and  a  rebel  against  the  paramount  suprema^ 
of  England.  We  delight  in  every  gleam  of  high  feeling  which 
warms  the  two  nations  alike,  and  ripens  yet  more  that  confldenee 
and  sympathy  which  bind  them  together  in  one  great  family.**^ 
EHiUmrfk  Mntklf  JUvisw,  vol.  IL 


•  W«  ksvs  iMOMd  Uist  two  of  tbs  priMS  VMS  adjwigtd  U  EhU*  »>M«ii> 


Google" 
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[The  events  with  which  the  following  tale  is  interwoven,  are  related 
in  the  Hittoria  dfi  lot  Ouerraa  dviles  de  Granada.  They  occorred 
in  the  reign  of  Abo  Al)deli,  or  Abdali,  the  last  Moorish  king  of 
that  city«  called  by  the  Spaniards  £1  Rey  Chico.  The  conquest  of 
Granada,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  is  said  by  some  historians  to 
have  been  greatly  fkcilitated  bv  the  Abencerrages,  whose  defection 
was  the  result  of  the  repeated  injuries  they  tiad  received  from  the 
kingv  at  the  instigation  of  the  Zegris.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
Halls  of  the  Alhambra  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  where  so  many 
•f  the  ftnrmer  celebrated  tribe  were  massacred ;  and  it  still  retains 
their  name,  being  called  the  "  Sala  de  los  Abencerrages.**  Many 
of  the  most  interesting  old  Spanish  ballads  relate  to  the  events  or 
this  chivalrous  and  romantic  period.] 


**  Le  Maure  ne  se  veoge  pas  parce  que  sa  colore  dare  eneote,  malt 
puree  que  la  vengeance  seule  pent  ^carter  de  sa  iftte  le  poids  d*infh- 
mie  dont  il  est  acoabl6.  U  se  venge,  parce  qu*i  ses  yeuz  11  n*y  a 
qu*une  ftme  basse  qui  puisse  pardonner  les  affronts ;  et  11  nourrit  sa 
rancune,  parce  que  s*il  la  sentoit  s*6teindre,  11  croiroit  avecelle,  av<^ 
perdu  one  vertu.**  SitminiL 


LoNELT  and  still  are  now  thy  maible  halk, 
Thou  fair  Alhambra !  there  the  feast  is  o'er ; 

And  with  the  murmur  of  thy  fountain-Ms, 
Blead  the  wild  tones  of  nunstrilsy  no  more. 

Hush'd  are  the  voices,  that  in  years  gone  by. 
Have  moum'd,  exulted,  menaced,  throueh  thy  towen^ 

Within  thy  pillafd  courts  the  grass  waves  nigh. 
And  all  uncultured  bloom  thy  fidry  bowers. 

Unheeded  there  the  flowering  mvrtle  Uows, 
Through  tall  arcades  unmarkM  the  sunbeam  smiles. 

And  many  a  tint  of  soften'd  brilliance  throws 
O'er  fretted  walls  and  shining  peristyles. 

And  well  might  Fancy  deem  thy  fabrics  lone. 

So  vast,  so  silent,  and  so  wildly  &ir. 
Some  charm'd  abode  of  beinos  all  miknown, 

Poweifol  and  viewless,  chilaren  of  the  air. 

For  there  no  footsten  treads  th'  enchanted  ground. 
There  not  a  sound  the  deep  repose  pervades, 
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Save  winds  and  founts,  diffoamjg  freshnesB  round. 
Throng  tiie  li^t  domes  andgraceful  colonnadet. 

Far  other  tones  have  swell'd  those  courts  fdong. 
In  da3r8  Tomance  yet  fondly  loves  to  trace ; 

The  clash  of  arms,  the  voice  of  choral  song. 
The  revels,  combats,  of  a  vaniah'd  race. 

And  yet  awhile,  at  Fancy's  potent  caU, 
Shall  rise  that  race,  the  chivalrous,  the  bold ; 

Peopling  once  more  each  feir,  forsaken  halL 
With  stately  forms,  the  knights  and  chies  of  old. 

— ^The  sun  declines— ^upon  Nevada's  height 
There  dwells  a  mellow  nush  of  rosy  light ; 
E^ach  soarmg  pinnacle  o[  mountain  snow 
Smiles  in  the  richness  of  that  parting  glow 
And  Darro's  wave  reflects  eacn  pasBmff  dye 
That  melts  and  mingles  in  th'  empmpted  sky. 
Fragrance,  exhaled  nom  rose  and  citron  bower, 
Blends  with  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  hour ; 
Hush'd  are  the  winds,  and  Nature  seems  to  sleep 
In  liffht  and  stiOness ;  wood,  and  tower,  and  steep. 
Are  dyed  with  tints  of  glory,  only  siven    * 
To  the  rich  evening  of  a  southern  heaven ; 
Tints  of  the  sun,  "vniose  bright  farewell  is  fraudit 
With  all  that  art  hath  dreamt,  but  never  caught 
— Yes,  Nature  sleeps ;  but  not  with  her  at  rest 
The  fiery  passions  of  the  human  breast. 
Hark !  from  th'  Alhambra's  towers  what  stonny  soimda 
Each  moment  deepening,  wildlv  swells  aroundi 
Those  are  no  tumults  of  a  festal  throng. 
Not  the  light  zambra,^  nor  the  choral  song: 
The  combat  rages — ^"tis  the  e^out  of  war, 
'Tis  the  loud  clash  of  shield  and  scymitar. 
Within  the  hall  of  Lions,'  where  the  rays 
Of  eve,  jret  lingering,  on  the  fountain  blaze ; 
There,  girt  and  guarded  bv  his  Zegri  bands. 
And  stem  in  wrath,  the  Moorish  monarch  stands: 
There  the  strife  centres— swords  around  him  wave 
There  bleed  the  fallen,  there  contend  the  brave. 
While  echoing  domes  return  the  battle-cry, 
"  Revenge  and  freedom !  let  the  tyrant  die ! " 
And  onward  rushing,  and  prevailing  still. 
Court,  hall,  and  tower,  the  fierce  avengem  fill. 

But  ^rst  and  bravest  of  that  gallant  train. 
Where  foes  are  mightiest,  charging  ne*er  in  vain ; 
In  his  red  hand  the  sabre  glancmg  oright. 
His  dark  eye  flashing  with  a  fiercer  \&t, 
Ardent,  untired,  scarce  conscious  that  ne  bleeds, 
His  Aben-Zurrahs'  there  young  Hamet  leads : 
2»  -  ' 
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While  swells  his  voice  that  wild  acclaim  on  \dfjtk, 
•*  Revenge  and  fireedom !  let  the  tyrant  die !  ** 

Yes,  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  warrior's  wrath. 
By  hehn  and  corslet  shatter'd  in  his  path ; 
And  by  the  thickest  harvest  of  the  slain. 
And  by  the  marble's  deepest  crimson  stain : 
Search  through  the  serried  fight,  where  loudest  cries 
From  triumph,  anguish,  or  dee^r,  arise ; 
And  brightest  where  the  shivering  fidchions  glare. 
And  where  the  ground  is  reddest — ^he  is  there. 
Yes,  that  young  arm,  amidst  the  Zesri  host. 
Hath  wqU  avenged  a  sire,  a  brother, lost. 

They  perish'd— not  as  heroes  should  have  died,      , 
On  the  red  field,  in  victory's  hour  of  pride, 
£i  all  the  slow  and  sunshme  of  their  &me» 
And  prouoly  smiling  as  the  death-pjang  came : 
Ob2  nad  they  thits  expired,  a  warrior's  tear 
Had  flowed,  almost  in  triumph,  o'er  their  bier. 
For  thus  alone  the  brave  should  weep  for  those 
Who  brighdy  pAss  in  glory  to  repose. 
— ^Not  such  tneir  feter— a  tyrant's  stem  command 
Doom'd  them  to  fell  by  some  ignoble  hand. 
As,  with  the  flower  of  all  their  high-bom  race, 
Summon'd  Abdallah's  royal  feast  to  grace. 
Fearless  in  heart,  no  dream  of  danger  nigh. 
They  SQught  the  banquet's  gilded  hall — to  die. 
Betray'd,  unami'd,  they  felP-the  fountain  wave 
Flow'd  crimson  with  the  life-blood  of  die  brave, 
Till  fer  the  fearful  tidings  of  their  fate 
Through  the  wide  city  rung  firom  gate  to  gate. 
And  of  that  lineage  each  surviving  son 
Rush'd  to  the  scene  where  vengeance  mig^t  be  won. 

For  this  voimg  Hamet  mingles  in  the  strife. 
Leader  of  battle,  prodigal  of  ufe, 
Urging  his  followers,  till  their  foes,  beset. 
Stand  feint  and  breathless,  but  undaunted  yet 
Brave  Aben-Zurrahs,  on !  one  eflbrt  more, 
Yours  is  the  triumph,  and  the  conflict  o'er. 

But,  lo !  descending  o'er  the  daiken'd  hall. 
The  twiUght-shadows  fest  and  deeply  fell. 
Nor  yet  the  strife  hath  ceased— though  scarce  they  koow. 
Through  that  thick  gloom,  the  brother  fix>m  the  foe ; 
Till  the  moon  rises  with  her  cloudless  ray. 
The  peaceful  moon,  and  gives  them  light  to  slay. 

Where  lurics  Abdallah  ?— 'midst  his  yielding  train. 
They  seek  the  gnilty  monarch,  but  in  vain. 
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He  lies  not  nmnber'd  with  the  valiant  dead. 
His  diampions  round  him  have  not  vainly  bled ; 
But  when  the  t¥rilight  q)read  her  shadowy  veil. 
And  his  last  warriors  found  each  efibrt  &il. 
In  wild  de^Mdr  he  fled — a  trusted  few 
Kindred  in  crime,  are  still  in  danger  true ; 
And  o'er  the  scene  of  many  a  martial  deed. 
The  Vega's^  green  expanse,  his  flying  footsteps  lead. 
He  passed  th'  Alhambra's  calm  and  lovely  bowers. 
Where  slept  the  ^^Ustening  leaves  and  folded  flowen 
In  dew  and  stariight-^-there,  from  grot  and  cave, 
.  Gush'd,  in  wild  music,  many  a  K)arkling  wave ; 
There,  on  each  breeze,  the  breath  of  frt^raace  rose. 
And  all  was  freshness,  beauty,  and  repose. 

But  thdu,  da]^  monarch !  in  thy  bosom  reign 
Storms  that,  once  roused,  shall  never  sleep  again. 
Oh !  vainly  bright  i6  Nature  in  the  course 
Of  him  wno  flies  from  terror  or  remorse ! 
A  BoeW  is  round  him  which  obscures  her  bloom, 
Ajia  dims  her  skies  with  shadows  of  the  tomb ; 
There  smiles  no  Paradise  on  earth  so  &ir. 
But  guilt  will  raise  avenging  phantoms  there. 
Abdallah  heeds  not,  though  me  light  gale  roves        • 
Fraught  with  rich  oaor^  stolen  from  orange-groves ; 
Hears  not  the  sounds  from  wood  and  brook  that  rise. 
Wild  notes  of  Nature's  ve«)er-melodie8 ; 
Marks  not  how  lovely,  on  the  mountain's  head. 
Moonlight  and  snow  their  mingling  lustre  ^read ; 
But  urges  onward,  till  his  weary  b^d. 
Worn  with  their  toil,  a  moment's  pause  demand. 
He  stops,  and  turning,  on  Granada's  &nes 
In  silence  gazing,  fix'd  awhile  remains 
[n  stem,  deep  silence — o'er  his  feverish  brow. 
And  burning  cheek,  pure  breezes  freshly  blow. 
But  waft  J  in  fitiul  murmurs,  from  a&a, 
Soundis,  indistiactly  fearful, — as  oi  war. 
What  meteor  bursts,  with  sudden  blaze,  on  hi^^. 
O'er  the  blue  clearness  of  the  starry  ^y  1 
Awfiil  it  rises,  like  some  Genie-form, 
Seen  'midst  the  redneas  of  the  desert  storm,' 
Magnificently  dread — above,  below, 
Spreads  the  wild  splendor  of  its  deepening  slow. 
liO !  from  th'  Aihambra's  towers  the  vivicTraaie 
Streams  through  the  still  transparence  of  the  air. 
Avenging  crowds  have  lit  the  mishty  pyre. 
Which  ^ds  that  waving  pyramid  of  nre ; 
And  dome  and  minaret,  nver,  wood,  and  height. 
From  dim  perq)ective  start  to  ruddy  light. 

Oh  Heaven !  the  anguish  of  Abdallah's  soul. 
The  rage,  though  fruitless,  yet  beyond  control ! 
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Tet  most  he  cease  to  gaze,  and  raving,  fly 
For  life— floch  life  as  makes  it  bliss  to  die ! 
On  yon  green  height,  the  moeque,  but  half  rereafd 
Throu^  c]rpre8s-groYes,  a  safe  retreat  may  yield. 
Thither  his  steps  are  bent — ^yet  oft  he  tums. 
Watching  that  fearful  beacon  as  it  bums. 
But  paler  grow  the  sinking  flames  at  last^ 
Flickering  they  fede,  their  crimson  light  is  past ; 
And  spiry  vapors,  rising  o'er  the  scene, 
Mark  where  the  terrors  of  their  wrath  have  been. 
And  now  his  feet  have  reach'd  that  lonely  pile. 
Where  grief  and  terror  may  repose  awhile ; 
E^mbower'd  it  stands,  'midst  wood  and  cliff*  on  hig^ 
Through  the  grey  rocks,  a  torrent  sparkling  nigh ; 
He  hauB  the  scene  where  every  care  should  cease. 
And  allr-ezcept  the  heart  he  brings— is  peace. 

There  is  deep  stillness  in  those  halls  of  state 
Where  the  loud  cries  of  conflict  ran^  so  late : 
Stillness  like  that,  when  fierce  the  Itomsin's  olaflC 
Hath  o'er  the  dwellings  of  the  desert  pass'd.^ 
Fearful  the  cahn— nor  voice,  nor  step,  nor  breath. 
Disturbs  that  scene  of  beau^  and  of  death : 
Those  valilted  roofe  re-echo  not  a  sound. 
Save  the  wild  gui^  of  wateis— murmuring  round. 
In  oeaalesB  mefodies  of  plaintive  tone, 
Throu^  chambers  peopled  by  the  dead  alone. 
O'er  the  mosaic  floors,  with  carnage  red. 
Breastplate,  and  shield,  and  cloven  helm  are  wprfd 
In  milled  fragments— -glittering  to  the  light 
Of  yon  still  moon,  whose  mys,  yet  softlv  bright, 
Their  streaming  lustre  tremulously  shea. 
And  smile,  in  juacid  beauty,  o'er  the  dead : 
O'er  features,  where  the  fiery  q)irif  s  trace 
E'en  death  itself  is  powerless  to  efface  ; 
O'^r  those,  who,  fluah'd  with  ardent  youth,  awoke. 
When  glowing  mom  in  bloom  and  radiance  broke. 
Nor  dreamt  how  near  the  dark  and  fi'ozen  sleep. 
Which  hears  not  Glory  call,  nor  Anguish  weep ; 
In  the  low  silent  house,  the  narrow  spot. 
Home  of  forgetfiilness— and  soon  forgot 

But  slowly  fede  the  stars— the  night  is  o'er— 
Mom  beams  on  those  who  hail  her  ii^^t  no  more ; 
Slumberers  who  ne'er  shall  wake  on  earth  a^ain, 
Moumers,  who  call  the  loved,  the  lost,  in  vam. 
Yet  smiles  the  day — oh !  not  for  mortal  tear 
Doth  nature  deviate  from  her  calm  career ; 
Nor  is  the  earth  less  laughing  or  less  fiiir, 
Thoufi^  breaking  hearts lier  cladness  may  not  than* 
O'er  the  cold  um  die  beam  of  summer  glows. 
O'er  fields  of  blood  the  zephyr  freshly  blows ; 
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BnAt  shines  die  son,  though  all  be  dark  below, 
Andi  skies  arch  cloudless  o'er  a  world  of  woe» 
And  flowers  renewed  in  spring's  sreen  pathway  bloom. 
Alike  to  grace  the  banquet  and  the  tomb. 

Within  Granada's  walls  the  fimeraUrite 
Attends  that  da^  of  loveliness  and  light ; 
And  many  a  chie^  with  dii^ges  and  with  tean^ 
£9  gathered  to  the  brave  of  other  years : 
And  Hamet,  as  beneath  the  ejrpress-shade 
His  mar^d  brother  and  his  ore  are  laid. 
Feels  every  deep  resolve,  and  burning  thought 
Of  ampler  vengeance^  e'en  to  passion  wrought ; 
Yet  is  the  hour  a^—and  he  must  brood 
Oer  those  dark  dreams  awhile  in  solitude. 
Tumult  and  rage  are  hush'd — another  day 
In  still  solemnity  hath  pass'd  awav. 
In  that  deep  slumber  ol  exhausted  wrath, 
The  calm  that  follows  in  the  tempest's  path. 

And  now  Abdallah  leaves  yon  peaceful  fiine. 
His  ravaged  city  traversing  again. 
No  sound  of  ^adnesB  his  appioach  precedes, 
No  ^lendid  pageant  the  procesnon leads ; 
Where'er  he  moves  the  sUent  streets  along. 
Broods  a  stem  quiet  o'er  the  sullen  throng. 
No  voice  is  heard— but  in  each  alter'd  eye. 
Once  brightly  beaming  when  his  steps  were  nisfa ; 
And  in  ea<^  look  of  those,  whose  love  hath  fled 
From  all  cm  earth  to  slumber  with  the  dead. 
Those,  bv  his  guilt  made  desolate,  and  thrown 
On  the  bleak  wilderness  of  life  alone : 
In  youth's  ouick  glance  of  scarce^diasembled  rage. 
And  the  pale  mien  of  cahnly-moumlul  age. 
May  well  be  read  a  dark  and  fearful  tale 
Of  thought  that  ill  th'  indignant  heart  can  veil, 
And  passion,  like  the  hush'd  volcano's  power. 
That  waits  in  stillness  its  appointed  hour. 

No  more  the  clarion,  from  Granada's  walk, 
Heard  o'er  the  Vega,  to  the  tourney  calls ; 
No  more  her  graceful  daughters,  throned  on  high. 
Bend  o'er  the  lists  the  darkly-radiant  eye ; 
Silence  and  gloom  her  palaces  o'erspread. 
And  song  is  hush'd,  and  pageantry  is  fled 
—Weep,  feted  city !  o'er  thy  heroes  weep- 
Low  in  the  dust  the  sons  of^  glory  sleep ! " 
Fnrl'd  are  their  banners  in  the  lonely  hall. 
Their  trophied  shields  hang  mouldering  on  the  wmQ, 
Wildly  their  chargers  range  the  pastures  o'er. 
Their  voice  in  battle  idudTbe  heard  no  more ; 
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And  they,  who  still  thy  tyrant's  wrath  survive. 
Whom  he  hath  wronff'd  too  deeply  to  forgive. 
That  race,  of  lineage  nigh,  of  worth  approved. 
The  chivalrous,  the  princely,  the  beloved — 
Thine  Aben-Zurrahs — they  no  more  shall  wield 
In  iliy  proud  cause  the  conquering  lance  and  shield: 
Condemn'd  to  bid  the  cherish'd  scenes  &rewell 
Where  the  loved  ashes  of  their  fethers  dwell. 
And  far  o'er  foreign  plains,  as  exiles,  roam. 
Their  land  the  desert,  and  the  grave  then*  home. 
Yet  there  is  one  shall  see  that  race  depart. 
In  deep,  though  silent,  agony  of  heart : 
One  whose  dark  fete  must  be  to  mourn  alone. 
Unseen  her  sorrows,  and  their  cause  unknown. 
And  veil  her  heart,  and  teach  her  cheek  to  wear 
That  smile  in  which  the  spirit  hath  no  share ; 
Like  the  bri^t  beams  that  shed  their  fruitless  glow 
O'er  the  cold  solitude  of  Alpine  snow. 

Soft,  fresh,  and  silent,  is  the  midnight  hour. 
And  the  young  Zayda  seeks  her  lonely  bower ; 
That  Zegri  maid,  within  whose  gentle  mind 
One  name  is  deeply,  secretly  ensnrined. 
That  name  in  vam  stem  Reason  would  efface : 
Hamet !  'tis  thine,  thou  foe  to  all  her  race ! 

And  yet  not  hers  in  bitterness  to  prove 
The  sleepless  pangs  of  unrequited  love ; 
Pangs,  which  the  rose  of  wasted  youth  consume, 
AncTmake  the  heart  of  all  delight  the  tomb. 
Check  the  free  spirit  in  its  eagle-flight. 
And  the  spring-mom  of  early  genius  blight ; 
Nor  such  ner  grief— though  now  she  wakes  to  weep. 
While  tearless  eyes  enjoy  the  honey-dews  of  sleep.* 

A  step  treads  li^tly  through  the  citron-shade. 
Lightly,  but  by  the  rustling  leaves  betrayed — 
Doth  her  young  hero  seek  that  well-known  spot. 
Scene  of  past  hours  that  ne'er  may  be  forgot  { 
*Tis  he— but  changed  that  eye,  whose  glance  of  fire 
Could,  like  a  sunbeam,  hope  and  joy  inspire. 
As,  luminous  with  youth,  with  ardor  fraught. 
It  spoke  of  glory  to  ^e  inmost  thought : 
Thence  thel)right  spirit's  eloquence  natn  fled. 
And  in  its  wild  expression  may  be  read 
Stem  thoughts  and  fierce  resolves—now  veil'd  in  shade. 
And  now  in  characters  of  fire  portray'd. 
Changed  e'en  his  voice— as  thus  its  mournful  tone 
Wakes  in  her  heart  each  feeling  of  his  own. 

**  Zayda,  my  d&orn  is  fiz'd— another  day 
And  the  wroni^'d  exile  shall  be  frix  away : 
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fM  from  the  scenes  where  still  his  heart  roust  be, 
Bis  home  of  youth,  and,  more  than  all— ^  om  thM. 
Oh !  what  a  cloud  hath  gathered  o'er  my  lot. 
Since  last  we  met  on  this  &ir  tranauil  eqx>t ! 
Lovely  as  then,  the  soft  and  silent  hour. 
And  not  a  rose  hath  faded  from  thy  bower ; 
But  I— my  hopes  the  tempest  hath  o'erthrown. 
And  changed  mv  heart  to  all  but  thee  alone. 
FaR'well,  nigh  thoughts !  inqairing  hopes  of  praise. 
Heroic  visions  of  my  early  days ! 
In  me  the  dories  of  my  race  must  end. 
The  exile  hath  no  country  to  defend ! 
B'en  in  life's  mom,  my  dreams  of  pride  are  o'er, 
Vouth's  bouvant  spirit  wakes  for  me  no  more, 
And  one  wild  feehng  in  my  altered  breast 
Broods  darkly  o'er  the  ruins  of  the  rest. 
Yet  fear  not  thour-to  thee,  in  &;ood  or  ill. 
The  heart,  so  sternly  tried,  is  foithfrd  still ! 
But  when  my  steps  are  distant,  and  my  name 
Thou  hears't  no  longer  in  the  song  of  fame. 
When  Time  steals  on,  in  silence  to  effiuse 
Of  early  love  each  pure  and  sacred  trace, 
Causing  our  sorrows  and  our  hopea  to  seem 
But  as  the  moonlight  pictures  of  a.  dream.— 
Btill  shall  thy  soul  be  with  me,  in  the  truth 
And  all  the  fervor  of  afiection's  youth? 
If  «uch  thv  love,  one  beam  of  heaven  ^all  play 
In  lonely  beauty,  o'er  thy  wanderer's  way.*^ 

Ask  not.  if  such  my  love !    Oh !  trust  the  mind 
To  grief  so  long,  so  silently  resign'd ! 
Let  the  light  spuit,  ne'er  by  sorrow  taught 
The  pure  and  lofty  constancy  of  thought, 
Its  fleeting  trials  eager  to  forget, 
Rise  with  elastic  power  o'er  each  regret ! 
Foster'd  in  tears,  our  young  aflection  grew, 
And  I  have  leam'd  to  suflfer  and  be  true. 
Deem  not  my  love  B  frail,  ephemeral  flower, 
Nursed  by  soft  sunshine  ana  the  balmy  shower ; 
No!  'tis  the  child  of  tempests  and  defles, 
And  meetfr  unchanged,  the  anger  of  the  skies ! 
Too  well  I  feel,  wim  grief's  prophetic  heart, 
That  ne'er  to  meet  in  happier  days,  we  part. 
We  part !  and  e'en  this  agonizing  hour. 
When  love  first  feels  his  own  o'erwhehning  power. 
Shall  soon  to  Memory's  fixed  and  tearfiil  eye 
Seem  almost  happiness— for  thou  wert  nigh ! 
Yes!  when  this  heart  in  solitude  shall  bleed. 
As  days  to  davs  aU  wearily  succeed, 
When  doom'd,  to  weep  in  loneliness,  'twill  be 
A^ost  like  rapture  to  have  wept  with  thee. 
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"  But  thou,  my  Hamet,  thou  canst  yet  bestoifi' 
All  that  of  joy  mv  bliehted  lot  can  know. 
Oh!  be  thou  still  the  nigh-sourd  and  the  brave, 
To  whom  my  first  and  fondest  vows  I  gave. 
In  &y  proud  feme's  untarnished  beauty  still 
The  lotty  visions  of  my  jrouth  fulfil, 
So  shall  it  soothe  me,  ^uddst  my  helm's  despair, 
To  hold  undimm'd  one  glorious  image  there !" 

**  Zayda,  my  best-beloved !  my  words  too  well. 
Too  soon,  thy  bright  illusions  must  dispel ; 
Yet  must  my  soulto  thee  unveil'd  be  shown. 
And  all  its  dreams  and  all  its  passions  known. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  deceived— tor  pure  as  heaven 
Is  thy  young  love,  in  faith  and  fervor  given. 
I  said  my  heart  was  chan^d — and  would  thy  thought 
Explore  the  ruin  bv  thy  kmdred  wrought. 
In  mncy  trace  the  land  whose  towers  ai^ d  &nes. 
Crushed  by  the  earthquake,  strew  its  ravased  plains, 
And  such  that  heart— where  desolation's  hand 
Hath  blighted  all  that  once  was  fair  or  grand ! 
But  yen£«ance,  fix'd  upon  her  burning  dirone, 
Sits>  'midst  the  wreck,  m  silence  and  alone, 
Ajid  I,  in  stem  devotion  at  her  shrine, 
E<ach  softer  feeling,  but  my  love,  resign. 
—Yes !  they  whose  spirits  all  my  thonahts  control. 
Who  hold  aread  converse  with  my  thruling  soul ; 
They,  the  betray'd,  the  sacrificed,  the  brave; 
Who  fill  a  blooa-stain'd  and  untimely  grave, 
Must  be  avenged !  and  pity  and  remorse, 
In  that  stem  cause,  are  banished  from  my  course. 
2^yda,  thou  tremblest— «nd  thy  gentle  breast 
Shrinks  Gram  the  passions  that  destroy  my  rest ; 
Yet  shall  thy  form,  in  many  a  stormy  hour, 
Pass  brightly  o'er  my  soul  with  softeninfif  power. 
And,  oft  recall'd,  thy  voice  beguile  my  lot, 
Like  some  sweet  lay,  once  heard,  and  ne'er  forgot. 

"  But  the  night  wane»— the  hours  too  swiftly  fly. 
The  bitter  moment  of  ferewell  draws  nigh ; 
Yet,  loved  one !  weep  not  thus— in  joy  or  pain. 
Oh !  trust  thy  Hamet,  we  shall  meet  again ! 
Yes,  we  shall  meet !  and  haply  smile  at  last 
On  all  the  clouds  and  conflicts  of  the  past. 
On  that  fair  vision  teach  thy  thoughts  to  dwell. 
Nor  deem  these  mingling  tears  our  last  fiirewell !" 

Is  the  voice  hush'd,  whose  loved,  expressive  tone 
Thrill'd  to  her  heart — an|l  doth  she  weep  alone  ! 
Alone  she  weeps ;  that  hour  of  parting  o'er. 
When  shall  the  pang  it  leaves  be  felt  no  more  t 
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The  gale  breathes  Hght,  and  fims  her  boBom  &ir, 

Showering^  vhe  dewy  roee-ieaves  o'er  her  hair ; 

But  ne'er  Tor  her  shall  dwell  reviving  power. 

In  balmy  dew,  soft  breeze,  or  fragrant  flower, 

To  wake  once  more  that  calm,  serene  delight, 

The  soul's  yoans  bloom,  which  passion's  breath  could  blight ; 

The  smiling  stilmess  of  life's  morning  hour, 

E2re  yet  the  day-star  bums  in  all  tus  power. 

Mean-while^  through  groves  of  deep  luxurious  shade, 

In  the  rich  foliage  of  the  South  array'd, 

Hamet,  ere  dawns  the  earliest  blueb  of  day. 

Bends  to  the  vale  of  tombs  his  pensive  way. 

Fair  is  that  scene  where  palm  and  cypress  wave 

On  high  o'er  many  an  Anben-Zurrah's  gnve. 

lionefy  and  fair,  its  fresh  and  glittering  leaves, 

With  the  young  myrtle  there  the  laurel  weaves, 

To  cauc^y  the  dead-nior  wanting  there 

Flowers  to  the  turf,  nor  fragrance  to  the  air, 

Nor  wood-bird's  note,  nor  fall  of  plamtive  stream. 

Wild  music,  sobtfamg  to  the  mourner's  dream. 

There  sleep  the  chiefs  of  old — ^their  combats  o'er, 

The  voice  of  glory  thrills  their  hearts  no  more. 

Unheard  by  them  th'  awakening  clarion  Mows ; 

The  sons  oif  war  at  length  in  peace  repose. 

No  martial  note  is  in  the  gale  tiiiat  sighs, 

Where  proud  their  trophi^  sepuldireiB  arvM, 

'Mid  founts,  and  shade,  and  flowers  of  brightest  bloom, 

As,  in  his  native  vale,  some  shepherd's  tomb. 

Tliere,  where  die  trees  their  thickest  foliage  spread 
Dark  o'er  that  silent  valley  of  the  dead  ; 
Where  two  fair  pillars  rise,  embower'd  and  lone, 
Not  yet  with  ivvLciad,  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
Young  Uamet  kneels^ while  thus  his  vows  are  pour'd. 
The  fearful  vows  that  consecrate  his  sword. 
~"  Spirit  of  him,  who  first  within  my  mind 
Bach  loftier  aim,  each  nobler  thought  enshrined. 
And  taught  my  steps  the  line  of  li^t  to  trace, 
Left  by  the  glorious  fethers  of  my  race, 
Hear  thou  my  voice-^or  thine  is  with  me  still, 
In  every  dream  its  tones  my  bosom  thrill, 
In  the  deep  calm  of  midnight  diey  are  near, 
•Mid  busy  throngs  they  vibrate  on  my  ear, 
Still  murmuring  *  vengeance !'— nor  in  vain  the  caU, 
Few,  few  shall  triumpn  in  a  hero's  fall ! 
Cold  as  thine  own  to  glory  and  to  &me, 
Within  my  heart  there  lives  one  only  aim ; 
There,  tiU  th'  oppressor  for  thy  fete  at<Mie, 
Concentring  every  thought,  it  rei^fns  alone. 
I  will  not  weep — ^revenge,  not  gnef,  must  be, 
And  Uood,  not  tears,  an  ofiering  meet  for  tbuBe ; 
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But  the  dark  hour  of  Stem  delight  will  come, 
And  thou  ahalt  triumph,  warrior !  in  thy  tomb. 

**  Thon,  too,  my  brother !  thou  art  passM  away, 
V^ithout  thy  feme,  in  Ufe*s  feir-dawning  day, 
.Son  of  the  brave !  of  thee  no  trace  will  shine 
In  the  proud  annals  of  thy  lofty^line ; 
Nor  shall  thy  deeds  be  deathless  in  the  lays 
That  hold  communion  with  the  after-days. 
Yet.  by  the  wreaths  thou  might'st  have  nobly  won, 
Hadst  thou  but  lived  till  rose  thy  noobtide  sun ; 
By  glory  lost,  I  swear  !  by  hope  betray*d, 
ITiy  fete  shall  amply,  dearly,  be  repaid ; 
War  with  thy  foes  I  deem  a  holy  strife. 
And,  to  avenge  thy  death,  devote  my  life. 

"  Hear  ye  my  vows,  0  spirits  of  the  dam ! 
Hear,  and  be  with  me  on  the  battle-plain ! 
At  noon,  at  midnight,  still  around  me  bide, 
Rise  on  my  dreams,  and  tell  me  how  ye  died !" 


CANTO    II 

••  Oh !  bei 
Ch*  Uom  par  delitti 


••  Oh !  ben  proTride  il  CmIo 
'ilitti  mai  lieto  non  cia.** 


Fair  fend !  of  chivalry  the  old  domain. 
Land  of  the  vine  and  olive,  lovely  Spain ! 
Though  not  for  thee  vdth  classic  shores  to  vie 
In  charms  that  fix  th'  enthusiast's  pensive  eye ; 
Yet  hast  thou  scenes  of  beauty  ricmy  fraught 
With  all  that  wakes  the  glow  of  loffy  thoug[ht ; 
Fountains,  and  vales,  and  rocks,  whose  ancient  name 
High  deeds  have  raised  to  mingle  with  their  fame. 
Those  scenes  are  peacefol  now  :  the  citron  lilows, 
Wild  q)reads  the  myrtle  where  the  brave  repose. 
No  sound  of  battle  swells  on  Douro's  shore. 
And  banners  wave  on  Ebro's  banks  no  more. 
But  who.  unmoved,  unawed,  shall  coldly  tread 
Thy  fields  that  sepulchre  the  mighty  dead  ? 
Blest  be  that  soil  f  where  England's  heroes  share 
The  grave  of  chiefs,  for  ages  slumbering  there ; 
Whose  names  aredorious  in  romantic  la)rs, 
The  wild,  sweet  c&onides  of  elder  days — 
By  goatherd  lone,  and  rode  serrano  sung, 
Tny  cypress  dells,  and  vine-clad  rocks  among. 
How  on  Uiose  rocks  have  echoed  to  the  tale 
Of  knights  who  fell  in  Roncesvalles'  vale ; 
Of  him.  renown'd  in  old  heroic  lore. 
First  or  the  brave,  the  gallant  Campeador ; 
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Of  those,  the  famed  in  sonff,  who  proudlv  died 
When  **  Rio  Verde"  roU'd  a  crimson  tide ; 
Or  that  liigh  name,  by  Grarcilaso's  might. 
On  the  green  Vega  won  in  single  fight.^ 

Round  fidr  Granada,  deepening  from  afar 
Oer  that  Green  Vega  rose  the  din  of  war. 
At  mom  or  eve  no  more  the  sunbeams  shone 
O'er  a  cahn  scene,  in  pastoral  beauty  lone ; 
On  hehn  and  corslet  tremulous  they  glanced. 
On  shield  and  spear  in  quivering  lustre  danced. 
Far  as  the  sight  by  clear  Xenii  could  rove. 
Tents  rose  around,  and  banners  glanced  aboie. 
And  steeds  in  eor^ous  trapjiings,  armor  bright 
With  gold,  renting  every  tint  of  light. 
And  many  a  floating  plume,  and  blazon'd  ^eld, 
Diflused  romantic  Vendor  o'er  the  field. 

There  swell  those  sounds  that  bid  the  life-blood  start 
Swift  to  the  mantling  cheek,  and  beating  heart. 
The  clang  of  echoing  steel,  the  charger's  neigh. 
The  measured  tread  of  hosts  in  war's  array ; 
And,  oh !  that  music,  whose  exulting  breath 
Speaks  but  of  glory  on  ^e  road  to  &B.th ; 
In  whose  wUd  voice  there  dwells  inspiring  power 
To  wake  the  stormy  joy  of  danger's  nour ; 
To  nerve  the  arm,  ttie  spirit  to  sustain. 
Rouse  firom  despondence,  and  support  in  pain ; 
And,  'midst  the  deepening  tumults  of  the  strife. 
Teach  every  pulse  to  thrifl  with  more  than  life. 

High  o'er  the  camp,  in  many  a  broider'd  fold. 
Floats  to  the  wind  a  standard  rich  with  gold : 
There,  imaged  on  the  cross,  his  form  appears 
Who  drank  for  man  the  bitter  cup  of  teare.^ 
Bis  form,  whose  word  recall'd  the  spirit  fled. 
Now  borne  by  hosts  to  guide  them  o'er  the  dead ! 
O'er  yon  feir  walls  to  plant  the  cross  on  high. 
Spam  hath  sent  forth  her  flower  of  chivaiiy. 
Fired  v/ith  that  ardor  which,  in  days  of  yore. 
To  Syrian  plains  the  bold  crusaders  bore ; 
Elate  with  lofty  hope,  with  martial  zeal. 
They  come,  the  gallant  children  of  Castile ; 
The  proud,  the  calmly  dignified : — and  therr 
Ebro's  dark  sons  with  haughty  mein  repair. 
And  those  who  guide  the  fiery  steed  of  war 
From  yon  rich  province  of  the  western  star.'<* 

But  thou,  conspicuous  'midst  the  ^litf  ring  scene» 
Stem  grandeur  stamp'd  upon  thy  princely  mien ; 
Known  by  the  foreign  garb,  the  suvery  vest. 
The  snow-white  charger,  and  the  azure  crest,*^ 
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Younc  Aben-Zurrah !  'midst  that  host  of  foes, 
Why  shines  thy  helm,  thy  Moorish  lance  ?    Disclose . 
Why  rise  the  tents,  where  dwell  thy  kindred  train, 
O  son  of  Afiric,  'midst  the  sons  of  Spain  ? 
Hast  thou  ynAi  these  thy  nation's  fall  conspired. 
Apostate  chief!  by  hope  of  vengeance  fired  ? 
How  art  thou  changed !    Still  nrst  in  every  fight, 
Hamet,  the  Moor !  CastUe's  devoted  knight ! 
There  dwells  a  fiery  lustre  in  thine  eye, 
But  not  the  light  that  riione  in  days  gone  by ; 
There  is  wild  ardor  in  thy  look  and  tone. 
But  not  the  soul's  expression  once  thine  own. 
Nor  aught  like  peace  within.    Yet  who  shall  say 
What  secret  thoughts  thine  inmost  heart  may  sway? 
No  eye  but  Heaven's  may  pierce  that  curtain'd  breast. 
Whose  Joys  and  griefs  alike  are  unexpress'd. 

There  hath  been  combat  on  the  tented  plain ; 
The  Vega's  turf  is  red  vrith.  many  a  stain ; 
And,  rent  and  trampled,  banner,  crest,  and  shield. 
Tell  of  a  fierce  and  well>contested  field : 
But  all  is  peaceful  now— the  west  is  brieht 
With  the  rich  snlendor  of  departing  light ; 
Mulhacen's  peak,  half  lost  amidst  me  sky. 
Glows  like  a  purple  evening-clpud  on  high. 
And  tints,  that  mock  the  pencil's  art,  o'erspread 
Th'  eternal  snow  that  crowns  Veleta's  head  ;•* 
While  the  warm  sunset  o'er  the  landscape  throws 
A  solenm  beauty,  and  a  deep  repose. 
Closed  are  the  toils  and  tumults  of  the  day. 
And  Hamet  wanders  from  the  camp  away. 
In  silent  musings  rapt : — the  slaughtered  brave 
Lie  thickly  strewn  by  Darro's  rippling  wave. 
Poft  fell  the  dews— but  other  drops  have  dyed 
The  scented  shrubs  that  bmg^  the  river  side. 
Beneath  whose  shade,  as  ebbing  life  retired. 
The  wounded  sought  a  shelter— and  expired.'* 
Lonely,  and  lost  in  thoughts  of  other  days. 
By  the  bright  windings  oJf  the  stream  he  strays. 
Till,  more  remote  fiom  battle's  ravaged  scene. 
All  is  repose,  and  solitude  serene. 
There,  'neath  an  olive's  ancient  shade  reclined. 
Whose  rustling  foliage  waves  in  evening's  wind. 
The  harrass'd  warrior,  yielding  to  the  power. 
The  mild  sweet  influence  of  the  tranquil  hour. 
Feels,  by  degrees,  a  long-forgotten  caun 
Sl\ed  o'er  his  troubled  soul  unwonted  bahn ; 
His  wrongs,  his  woes,  his  dark  and  dubious  lot. 
The  past,  the  future,  are  awhile  forgot ; 
And  nope, scarce  own^d^yex  stealing o^er  his breasCf 
Half  dares  to  whii|vr,  '*  Tiiou  shalt  yet  be  blest ! " 
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Such  his  vague  nranngs— but  a  plainthre  soond 
Breaks  on  the  deep  and  solemn  stufaiesB  round ; 
A  low,  half-stifled  moan,  that  seems  to  rise 
From  life  and  death's  contending  agonies. 
He  toms:  Who  shares  with  him  tmit  lonely  shade  1 
— ^A  youthful  warrior  on  his  death-bed  laid. 
All  rent  and  stain'd  his  broider'd  Moorish  vest. 
The  corslet  diatter'd  on  his  bleeding  breast : 
In  his  cold  hand  the  broken  folchion  strain'a. 
With  life's  last  force  convulsively  retained ; 
His  plumage  soil'd  with  dust,  with  crimson  dyed. 
And  the  r^  lance,  in  fragments,  bv  his  side : 
He  lies  forsaken— pillow'd  on  his  shield. 
His  helmet  raised,  his  lineaments  reveal'd. 
Pale  IS  that  quivering  lip,  and  vanish'd  now 
The  light  once  throned  on  that  comanding  brow , 
And  o'er  that  £idine  eye,  still  upward  cast. 
The  blades  of  death  are  ffathenng  dark  and  fast 
Yet,  as  yon  rising  moon  her  lifht  serene 
Sheds  the  pale  olive's  waving  bows  between. 
Too  well  can  Hamet's  conscious  heart  retrace. 
Though  changed  thus  fearfully,  that  pallid  ikoe. 
Whose  every  feature  to  his  soul  conveys 
Some  bitter  thought  of  long-departed  days. 

"  Oh !  is  it  thus,"  he  cries, "  we  meet  at  last  ? 
Friend  of  my  soul  in  years  for  ever  past ! 
Hath  fete  but  led  me  hither  to  behold 
The  last  dread  struggle,  ere  that  heart  is  cold,— 
Receive  thy  latest  agonizing  breath, 
And,  with  vain  pity,  soothe  the  |)angp  of  death  7 
Yet  let  me  bear  thee  hence— while  Ufe  remains, 
E'en  though  thus  feebly  circling  through  thy  veins. 
Some  heaGns  balm  thy  sense  may  stilTrevive, 
Hope  is  not  lost-^nd  Osmyn  yet  may  live ! 
And  blest  were  he,  whose  timely  care  diould  save 
A  heart  so  noble,  e'en  from  gloiys  grave." 

Roused  by  those  accents,  from  his  lowly  bed 
The  dying  warrior  feintly  lifts  his  head  ; 
O'er  Hamet's  mien,  with  vague,  uncertain  gaze. 
His  doubtfol  glance  awhile  l^wilder'd  strays ; 
Till,  by  degrees,  a  snule  <^  proud  disdain 
Lights  up  those  features  late  convulsed  with  pain ; 
A  quivenng  radiance  flashes  from  his  eye. 
That  seems  too  pure,  too  frill  of  soul  to  die ; 
And  the  mind's  erandeur,  in  its  parting  hour. 
Looks  from  that  brow  with  more  than  wonted  power. 

"  Away ! "  he  cries,  in  accents  of  command. 
And  proudly  waves  his  cold  and  trembling  hand. 
3* 
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**  Apostate,  hence !  my  soul  shall  80<m  be-free. 

E'en  now  it  soars,  disdaining  aid  from  thee-: 

'Tis  not  for  thee  to  close  the  fading  eyes 

Of  him  who  faithful  to  his  country  dies : 

Not  for  thy  hand  to  raise  the  droi^ing  head 

Of  him  who  sioks  to  rest  on  glory's  bed. 

Soon  shall  these  pangs  be  closed,  this  conflict  o*er 

And  worlds  be  mine  where  thou  canst  never  soar : 

Be  thine  existence  with  a  blighted  name. 

Mine  the  bright  death  which  seals  a  warriors  fiune . 

The  glow  hath  vanish'd  from  his  cheek— his  eye 
Ifeth  lost  that  beam  of  parting  ener^ ; 
Frozen  and  fix'd  it  seem»— his  brow  is  chill ; 
One  strufl^  more—that  noble  heart  is  still. 
Departedwarrior !  were  thy  mortal  throes. 
Were  thy  last  pan^,  ere  Kature  found  repose. 
More  keen,  more  bitter,  than  th'  envenomed  dart 
Thy  dying  words  have  left  in  Hamet's  heart  1 
Thy  pangs  were  transient ;  his  shall  sleep  no  more. 
Till  hfe's  delirious  dream  itself  is  o'er ; 
But  thou  shalt  rest  in  glory,  and  thy  grave 
Be  the  pure  altar  of  the  patriot  brave. 
Oh,  what  a  change  that  tittle  hour  hath  wrought 
In  the  high  spiritj  and  unbending  thought ! 
Yet,  from  himseli  each  keen  regret  to  nide. 
Still  Hamet  struggles  With  indignant  pride ; 
While  his  soul  rises,  gathering;  all  its  force. 
To  meet  the  fearful  conflict  with  remorse. 

To  thee,  at  length,  whose  artless  love  hath  been 
His  own,  unchan^d,  through  many  a  stormy  scene  ; 
Znyda !  to  thee  his  heart  for  refuge  flies ; 
Thou  still  art  faithful  to  afiection's  ties. 
Yes !  let  the  world  upbraid,  let  foes  contemn. 
Thy  gentle  breast  the  tide  will  firmly  stem ; 
And  soon  thy  smile,  and  soft  consoling  voice 
Shall  bid  his  troubled  soul  again  rejoice. 
* 

Withm  Granada's  walls  are  hearts  and  hands 
Whose  aid  in  secret  Hamet  yet  commands ; 
Nor  hard  the  task,  at  some  propitious  hour. 
To  win  his  silent  way  to  Zayda's  bower. 
When  night  and  peace  are  brooding  o'er  the  world. 
When  mute  the  clarions,  and  the  banners  fiiri'd. 
That  hour  is  come— and,  o'er  the  arms  he  bears, 
A  wandering  fekir's  garb  the  chieftain  wears : 
Disguise  that  ill  from  piercing  eye  could  hide 
The  lofty  port,  and  glance  oi  martial  pride ; 
But  night  befriends — ^through  paths  obscure  he  passed* 
And  hail'd  the  lone  and  lovely  scene  at  last : 
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Yotmi;  Zayda's  chosen  haunt,  the  fiiir  aleore. 

The  qparkung  fonntain,  and  die  orance  grore ; 

Cabn  in  the  raoonligfat  oniles  the  BtUl  retreat. 

As  fonn'd  alone  for  nappy  hearts  to  meet. 

For  happy  hearts  7— not  such  as  hers,  who  there 

Bends  o'er  her  lute,  with  dark,  unbraided  hair  j 

That  maid  of  Zesri  race,  whose  eye,  whose  mien, 

Tell  that  despair  ner  bosom's  enest  hath  been. 

So  lost  in  thought  she  seems,  the  warrior's  feet 

Unheard  approach  her  solitary  seat, 

•nil  his  known  accents  every  sense  restore — 

"  My  own  loved  Zayda !  do  we  meet  once  more  V 

She  starts,  she  tuma— the  lightning  of  surprise. 

Of  sudden  rapture,  flashes  nom  her  eyes ; 

But  that  is  fleetmg— 4t  is  past— and  now 

Far  other  meaning  darkens  o'er  his  brow ; 

Changed  is  her  aspect,  and  her  tmie  severe — 

"  Hence,  Aben-Zurrah !  death  surrounds  thee  here  !^ 

"  Zayda !  what  means  that  glance,  unlike  thine  own  7 

What  mean  diose  words,  and  that  unwonted  tone  7 

I  will  not  deem  thee  changed— but  in  thy  fiice 

It  is  not  joy,  it  is  not  love,  I  trace ! 

It  was  not  thus  in  other  days  we  met : 

Hath  time,  hath  absence,  taught  thee  to  forget  ? 

Oh !  ^)eak  once  more— these  rising  doubts  dispel ; 

One  smile  of  tenderness,  and  all  is  well !" 

"  Not  thus  we  met  in  other  days !— oh,  no ! 
Thou  wert  not,  warrior,  then  thy  country's  foe ! 
Those  days  are  past— we  ne'er  shall  meet  again 
With  hearts  all  warmth,  all  confidence,  as  then. 
But  thy  dark  soul  no  gentler  feeUngs  sway. 
Leader  of  hostilt;  bands !  awav,  avray ! 
On  in  thy  path  of  triumph  ana  of  power. 
Nor  pause  to  raise  fiom  earth  a  blighted  flower'* 

"  And  thou  too  changed  ;  thine  early  vow  forgot ! 
This,  this  alone,  was  wanting  to  my  lot ! 
Exiled  and  scom'd,  of  every  tie  bereft. 
Thy  love,  the  deserf  s  lonely  fount,  was  left ; 
And  thou,  my  soul's  last  hope,  its  lingering  beam. 
Thou,  the  good  angel  of  each  brighter  dream, 
Wert  all  the  barrenness  of  b'fe  possest, 
To  wake  one  soft  afiection  in  my  breast ! 
That  vision  ended— ^te  hath  nought  in  store 
Of  joy  or  sorrow  e'er  to  touch  me  more. 
Gro,  Zegri  maid !  to  scenes  of  sunshine  fly. 
From  the  stem  pupil  of  adversity ! 
And  now  to  hope,  to  confidence,  adieu ! 
If  thou  art  fiiithlefls,  who  shall  e'er  be  true  V* 
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"  Hamet !  oh,  wrong  me  not ! — I  too  could  speak 
Of  sorrows— trace  them  on  my  feded  cheek. 
In  the  sunk  eye,  and  in  the  wasted  form. 
That  tell  the  heart  hath  mused  a  canker  worm ! 
But  words  were  idle — ^read  my  sufferings  there. 
Where  grief  is  stamped  on  all  that  once  was  fair. 

"  Oh,  wert  thou  still  what  once  I  fondly  deem'4. 
All  that  thy  mien  expressed,  thy  spirit  seemM, 
My  love  had  been  devotion— Ull  m  death 
Thy  name  had  trembled  on  my  latest  breadi. 
But  not  the  chief  who  leads  a  lawless  band, 
To  crush  the  altars  of  his  native  land ; 
Th*  apostate  son  of  heroes,  whose  disgrace 
Hath  stained  the  trophies  of  a  glorious  race ; 
Not  Aim  I  loved— but  one  ^oee  youthful  name 
Was  pure  and  radiant  in  unsullied  feme. 
Hadst  thou  but  died,  ere  yet  dishonor's  cloud 
O'er  that  young  name  had  gadier'd  as  a  shroud, 
I  then  had  moum'd  thee  proudly,  and  my  grief 
In  its  own  loftiness  had  found  relief; 
A  noble  sorrow,  cherish'd  to  the  last. 
When  every  meaner  woe  had  long  been  past. 
Yes !  let  Ainection  weep — ^no  common  tear 
She  sheds,  when  bending  o*er  a  hero's  bier. 
Let  Namre  mourn  the  dead— a  srief  like  this. 
To  pangs  that  rend  my  bosom,  had  been  bli?B !" 

"  High-minded  maid !  the  time  admits  not  now 
To  plead  my  cause,  to  vindicate  my  vow. 
That  vow,  too  dread,  too  solemn  to  recall. 
Hath  urged  me  onward,  haply  to  my  fall. 
Yet  this  oelieve — no  meaner  aim  inmires 
My  soul,  no  dream  of  poor  ambition  bres. 
No !  every  hope  of  power,  <^triumpht  fled. 
Behold  me  but  th'  avenger  of  the  dead ! 
One  whose  changed  heart  no  tie,  no  kindred  kuows, 
And  in  ihy  love  alone  hath  sought  repose. 
Zayda !  wilt  tkou  his  stem  accuser  be  t 
False  to  his  country,  he  is  true  to  thee ! 
Oh,  hear  me  yet !— if  Hamet  e'er  was  dear. 
By  our  first  vows,  our  young  afiection,  hear ! 
Soon  must  this  fiur  and  royal  city  fall. 
Soon  shall  the  cross  be  planted  on  her  wall ; 
Then  who  can  tell  what  tides  of  blood  may  flow. 
While  her  fanes  echo  to  the  ^meks  of  woe  t 
Fly,  fly  with  me,  and  let  me  bear  thee  fiir 
From  horrors  thronging  in  the  path  of  war : 
Fly !  and  repose  in  safety— till  the  blast 
Hath  made  a  desert  in  its  course— and  passed!*' 
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**  Thou  that  wilt  triumph  when  the  hour  is  come, 
Hastened  by  thee,  to  seal  thy  country's  doom. 
With  thee  horn  scenes  of  death  shall  Zayda  Of 
To  peace  and  safety  ?— Woman,  too,  can  die ! 
And  die  exulting,  though  unknown  to  fimie. 
In  all  the  stainless  beauty  of  her  name ! 
Be  mine,  unmunnaring,  undismay'd,  to  share 
The  &te  my  kindred  and  my  sire  must  bear. 
And  deem  thou  not  my  feeble  heart  shall  iajl. 
When  the  clouds  gather  and  the  blasts  assail. 
Thou  hast  but  known  me  ere  the  trying  hour 
Call'd  into  life  my  spirit's  latent  power ; 
But  I  have  energies  that  idly  slept. 
While  withering  o'er  my  silent  woes  I  wept* 
And  now,  when  hope  and  happiness  are  flea. 
My  soul  is  firm — ^for  what  remains  to  dread ! 
Wno  shall  have  power  to  suffer  and  to  bear, 
K  strength  and  courage  dwell  not  with  Despair  ? 

"  Hamet,  fiurewell— retrace  thy  path  again. 
To  join  ^y  brethren  on  the  tentea  plain. 
There  wave  and  wood,  in  mineling  murmui8»  tell 
How,  in  far  other  cause,  thy  fiitneis  fell ! 
Yes !  on  that  soil  hath  Glory's  footstep  been. 
Names  unforgotten  consecrate  the  scene ! 
Dwell  not  the  souls  of  heroes  round  thee  there, 
Whose^oices  call  thee  in  the  whispering  air ! 
Unheard,  in  vain,  they  call— th^ir  fallen  son 
Eiath  stain'd  the  name  those  mighty  spirits  won. 
And  to  the  hatred  of  the  brave  and  free 
Bequeathed  his  own,  through  ages  yet  to  be !" 

Still  as  she  spoke,  th'  enthusiast's  kindling  eye 
Was  lif^hted  up  with  inborn  majesty. 
While  ner  &ir  form  and  youthful  features  caught 
All  the  proud  grandeur  of  heroic  thought. 
Severely  beauteous:'^  awe-struck  and  amazed, 
[n  silent  trance  a  while  the  warrior  gazed. 
As  on  some  lofty  vision— for  she  seem'd 
One  all-inspired — each  look  with  glory  beam'd. 
While,  brightly  burstinig,  through  its  cloud  of  woes. 
Her  soul  at  once  in  all  its  light  arose. 
Oh !  ne'er  had  Hamet  deem'd  there  dwelt  endirined, 
In  form  so  framle,  that  unconquer'd  mind ; 
And  fix'd,  as  oy  some  high  enchantment,  there 
He  stood — till  wonder  yielded  to  despair. 

"  The  dream  is  vanish'd— daughter  of  my  foes ! 
Reft  of  each  hope  the  lonely  wanderer  Koes. 
Thy  words  have  pierced  his  soul— yet  deem  thou  not 
Thou  couldst  be  mice  adored,  and  e'er  fergot ! 
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0  form'd  for  ha[^ier  love  ;  heroic  maid ! 

In  grief  Bublime,  in  danser  undismayed, 

Farewell,  and  be  thou  blest !— all  words  were  vain 

From  him  who  ne'er  may  view  that  form  again ; 

Him,  whose  sole  thought,  resembling  bliss,  must  be, 

He  hath  been  loved,  once  fondly  loved,  by  thee !" 

And  is  the  warrior  gone  ? — doth  Zayda  hear 

His  parting  footstep,  and  without  a  tear ! 

Thou  weep'st  not,  lofty  maid !— yet  who  can  tell 

What  secret  pangs  within  thy  heart  may  dwell  ? 

They  feel  not  least,  the  firm,  the  high  in  soul. 

Who  best  each  feelins's  agony  control. 

Yes,  we  may  judee  the  measure  of  the  grief 

Which  finds  m  Miseiys  eloquence  relief; 

But  who  shall  pierce  those  depths  of  silent  woe 

Whence  breathes  no  language,  whence  no  tears  may  flow  f 

The  pangs  that  many  a  nobte  breast  hath  proved, 

Scorning  itself  that  thus  it  could  be  moved ! 

He,  He  alone,  the  inmost  heart  who  knows, 

Views  all  its  weakness,  pities  all  its  throes. 

He  who  hath  mercy  when  mankind  contemn. 

Beholding  anguish— ell  miknown  to  them. 

Fair  city !  thou  that  *midst  thy  stately  lanes 
And  gilded  minarets,  towering  o'er  the  plains. 
In  eastern  grandeur  proudly  dost  arise 
Beneath  thy  canopy  of  deep-blue  skies  -j 
While  streams  that  bear  thee  treasures  m  their  wave,* 
Thy  citron-sroves  and  myrtle-gardens  lave : 
Mourn,  for  thy  doom  is  fixed— the  days  of  fear. 
Of  chains,  of  ¥niith,  of  bitterness,  are  near! 
Within,  around  thee,  are  the  trophied  graves 
Of  kings  and  chiefe--their  children  shall  be  slaves. 
Fair  are  thy  halls,  thy  domes  majestic  swell. 
But  there  a  race  that  rear'd  them  not  Aall  dwell ; 
For  'midst  thy  councils  Discord  still  presides. 
Degenerate  fear  thy  wavering  monarch  guides. 
Last  of  a  line  whose  reeal  spuit  flown 
Hath  to  their  offipring  but  bequeath'd  a  throne. 
Without  one  generous  thought,  or  feeling  high. 
To  teach  his  soul  how  kings  should  live  and  die. 

A  voice  resounds  within  Granada's  wall. 
The  hearts  of  warriors  echo  to  its  call.'^ 
Whose  are  those  tones,  with  power  electric  fi^ught, 
To  reach  the  source  of  pure  exalted  thought  ? 

See,  on  a  fortress  tower,  with  beckoning  hand, 
A  form,  majestic  as  a  prophet,  stand ! 
Bis  mien  is  all  unpassion'd—and  his  eye 
Fill'd  with  a  light  whose  foimtain  is  on  high  ; 
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Wild  on  ^  jB;ale  his  silvery  tresses  flow, 

And  inspiration  beams  upon  his  brow ; 

While,  tnronginff  round  mm,  breathless  thousands  ga»» 

As  on  some  mignty  se^  of  elder  days. 

"  Saw  ye  the  banners  oi  Castile  displayed 
The  helmets  glittering,  and  the  line  array'd  1 
Heard  ye  the  march  ca  steel-elad  hosts? ''  he  cries ; 
"  Children  of  conquerors !  in  your  strength  arise ! 
O  high-bom  tribes!  O  names  unstain'd by  fear ! 
Azarques,  Zegris,  AJmoradis,  hear  V' 
Be  every  feud  foigotten,  and  your  hands 
Dyed  with  no  biwd  but  that  of  hostile  bands.  ^ 
Wake,  princes  of  the  land !  the  hour  is  come. 
And  the  red  sabre  must  decide  your  doom. 
Where  is  that  spirit  which  prevailed  of  yore, 
When  Tarik's  bands  o'erspread  the  western  shore  ?  *• 
When  the  long  combat  raged  on  Xeres*  plain,* 
And  Afric's  tecbir  swellM  through  yielding  Spain  t  •• 
Is  the  lance  broken,  is  the  shield  decay'd. 
The  warrior's  arm  unstrung,  his  heart  dismayed  1 
Shall  no  high  spirit  of  ascendant  worth 
Arise  to  lead  the  sons  of  Islam  forth  ? 
To  guard  the  regions  where  our  fethers*  blood 
Hatn  bathed  each  plain,  and  mingled  with  each  flood ; 
Where  long  their  oust  hath  blended  with  the  soil 
Won  by  their  swords^  made  fertile  bv  their  toil  1 

"  O  ye  sierras  of  eternal  snow ! 
Ye  streams  that  by  the  tombs  of  heroes  flow. 
Woods,  fountains,  rocks  of  Spain !  ye  saw  their  might 
In  many  a  fierce  and  unforgotton  fight — 
Shall  ye  behold  their  lost,  degenerate  race. 
Dwell  'midst  your  scenes  in  fetters  and  disgrace  1 
With  each  memorial  of  the  nast  around, 
Each  mighty  monument  of  davs  renown'd  1 
May  this  indignant  heart  ere  tnen  be  cold, 
This  firame  be  gathered  to  its  kindred  mould  ! 
And  the  last  lire-drop  circling  through  my  veins 
Have  tinged  a  soil  untainted  yet  by  chains ! 

**  And  yet  one  struggle  ere  our  doom  is  seal'd, 
One  mignty  effort,  one  deciding  field !  " 

If  vain  each  hope,  we  still  have  choice  to  be, 
In  life  the  fetter  d,  or  in  death  the  free ! " 

Still  while  he  speaks,  each  gallant  heart  beats  high. 
And  ardor  flashes  fi'om  each  kindling  eye ; 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  as  if  in^ired,  have  caught 
The  glow  of  lofty  hope  and  daring  thought. 
And  all  is  hush'd  around — as  every  sense 
Dwelt  on  tiie  tones  of  that  wild  eloquence. 
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Bat  when  his  roice  hath  ceased,  th'  impetuotis  cry 
Of  eager  thousands  burets  at  once  on  hign ; 
Ramput,  and  rock,  and  fortress,  ring  around, 
And  fiilr  Alhambra's  inmost  halls  resound. 
"  Lead  us,  O  chieftain !  lead  us  to  the  strife. 
To  fiime  in  death,  or  liberty  in  life ! " 
O  zeal  of  noble  hearts !  in  vain  displayed  ; 
Now,  while  the  burning  q)irit  of  the  brave 
Is  roused  to  euergjies  im.t  vet  might  save. 
E'en  noW;  enthusiasts !  wnile  ye  rush  to  claim 
Your  fflonous  trial  on  the  field  of  fiime. 
Your  king  hath  yielded !  Valor's  dream  is  o'er ;  •• 
Power,  wealth,  and  freedom,  are  your  own  no  more. 
And  for  your  children's  portion,  mtt  remains 
That  bitter  heritage~the  stranger's  chains. 


CANTO    III. 

"  FemiAMl  al  fin  U  cor  che  bals6  tento  J 
Hipfolito 

Heroes  of  elder  days!  untaught  to  3rield, 
Who  bled  for  Spain  on  many  an  ancient  field ; 
Ye,  that  around  the  oaken  cross  of  yore" 
Stood  firm  and  fearless  on  Asturia's  shore. 
And  with  vour  spirit,  ne'er  to  be  subdued, 
Hallow'd  the  wild  Cantabrian  solitude ; 
Rejoice  amidst  your  dwellings  of  repose. 
In  the  last  chastening  of  your  Moslem  foes ! 
Rejoice !— for  Spain,  arising  in  her  strength. 
Hath  burst  the  remnant  of  their  yoke  at  length. 
And  thev,  in  turn,  the  cup  of  woe  must  dram. 
And  batne  their  fetten  with  their  teare  in  vain. 
And  thou,  the  warrior  horn  in  happy  hour,^ 
Valencia's  lord,  whose  name  alone  was  power. 
Theme  of  a  thousand  songs  in  days  gone  by. 
Conqueror  of  kings!  exult,  O  Gid !  on  hich. 
For  still  'VwtLB  thine  to  guard  thy  country's  weal. 
In  life,  in  death,  the  watcher  for  Castile ! 

Thou,  in  that  hour  when  Mauritania's  bands 
Rush'd  from  their  palmy  groves  and  burning  lands. 
E'en  in  the  realm  of  spirits  didst  retain 
A  patriot's  vigilance,  remembering  Spain  !*^ 
Then,  at  deep  midnight,  rose  the  mighty  sound. 
By  Leon  heiurd,  in  shuddering  awe  protound, 
Aj  through  her  echoing  streets,  in  dfread  array, 
Beinfi,  once  mortal,  held  their  viewless  way : 
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Voices,  fix>iii  woilds  we  know  not-— and  the  tread 

Of  marching  hosts,  the  annies  of  the  dead. 

Thou  and  thy  boried  chieftains—from  the  grave 

Then  did  thy  summc»n8  rouse  a  king  to  save. 

And  join  thy  warriors  with  nnearthly  might 

To  aid  the  rescue  in  Toiosa's  fight. 

Those  dajrs  are  past — the  creeent  on  thy  shofe, 

O  reahn  of  evenmg !  sets,  to  rise  no  more.*^ 

What  banner  streams  afar  from  Vela's  tower  7*7 

The  cross,  bright  ensign  of  Iberia's  power! 

What  the  dad  shout  m  each  exulting  voice  ? 

Castile  and  Aragon !  rejoice, rejoice! 

Yielding  free  entrance  to  victorious  foes. 

The  Moorish  city  sees  her  gates  unclose. 

And  Spain's  proud  host,  with  {lennon,  shield,  and  laiiQ% 

Through  her  long  streets  in  knightly  garb  advance. 

Oh !  ne'er  in  lofty  dreams  hath  Fancy's  eye 
Dwelt  on  a  scene  of  statelier  pageantry, 
At  joust  or  tourney,  theme  of  poet's  lore, 
Hi^  masaue,  or  solemn  festival  of  yore« 
The  gilded  cupolas,  that  proudly  rise 
O'erarch'd  by  cloudless  and  cerulean  skies ; 
Tail  minarets,  shining  mosques,  barbaric  towen. 
Fountains,  and  palaces,  and  cypress  bowers : 
And  they,  the  rolendid  and  triumphant  throng. 
With  helmets  guttering  as  they  move  along 
With  broider'd  scarf,  imd  gem-bestudded  mail. 
And  gracefril  plumage  streanung  on  the  gale ; 
Shields,  gold-embose'd,  and  pennons  floating  &r, 
And  all  me  gorgeous  blazonry  of  vmr. 
All  brightenM  by  the  rich  transparent  hues 
That  southern  suns  o'er  heaven  and  earth  diffuse ; 
Blend  in  one  scene  of  glory,  foim'd  to  throw 
O'er  memory's  page  a  never-fiiding  glow. 
And  there,  too,  foremost  'midst  the  conquering  breve, 
Vour  azure  plumes,  O  Aben-Zurrahs!  wave. 
There  Hamet  moves ;  the  chief  whose  lofty  port 
Seems  nor  reproach  to  shun,  nor  praise  to  cotirt ; 
Calm,  stem,  collected— yet  within  his  breast 
la  diere  no  pang,  no  strug^e  unconfess'd  t 
If  such  there  be,  it  still  must  dwell  unseen. 
Nor  cloud  a  triumph  with  a  sufierer's  mien. 

Hears't  the'a  the  solemn,  yet  exulting  sound. 
Of  the  deep  anthem  floating  far  around  ? 
The  choral  voices,  to  the  skies  that  raise 
The  full  majestic  harmony  of  praise  1 
Lo !  where,  surrounded  by  their  princely  train. 
They  come,  the  sovereigns  of  rejoicing  Spain 
Borne  on  their  trophied  car— lo<  bursting  tb   ice 
A  blaze  of  chivalious  magnificencr  ? 
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Onward  thiir  slow  and  stately  course  ^tey  bend 
1*0  where  th*  Alhambra's  ancient  towers  ascend, 
Rear'd  and  adom'd  by  Moorish  kings  of  yore. 
Whose  lost  descendants  there  shall  dwell  no  mart. 

They  reach  those  towers— irregularly  vast 
And  rude  they,  seem,  in  mould  barfoahc  cast  :^ 
They  enter — to  their  wondering  sight  is  giyen 
A  genii  palace — an  Arabian  heaven  !*^ 
A  scene  oy  magic  raised,  so  Strang,  so  iair. 
Its  forms  and  colors  seem  alike  of  air. 
Here,  by  sweet  orange-bong^,  half  i^ded  o'er. 
The  deep  dear  bath  reveals  its  marble  floor. 
Its  marsm  fringed  with  flowers,  ^ose  glowing  hue* 
The  ca&i  tran^renoe  of  its  wave  snfluise. 
There,  roimd  the  court,  where  Moorish  arches  bend» 
Aerial  columns,  richly  deck'd,  ascend ; 
Unlike  the  models  of  each  classic  race, 
Of  Doric  grandeur,  or  Corinthian  grace. 
But  answering  well  each  vision  that  portrays 
Arabian  splendor  to  the  poet's  gaze : 
Wild,  wondrous,  brilliant,  all— a  mingling  glow 
Of  rainbow-tints,  above,  around,  below ; 
Bright  streaming  from  the  man3r-tinctured  veins 
Of  inecious  marble,  and  the  vivid  stains 
Of  rich  mosaics  o'er  the  light  arcade, 
la  gay  festoons  and  fiiiry  knots  display'd. 
On  tmough  th'  enchanted  realm,  that  only  seems 
Meet  for  the  radiant  creatures  of  our  dreams. 
The  royal  conquerors  pass— while  still  their  sight 
On  some  new  wonder  dwells  with  fresh  delight. 
Here  the  eye  roves  diroujgfa  slender  colonnades. 
O'er  bowery  terraces  ana  myrtle  Evades ; 
Dark  olive-woods  beyond,  and  fiir  on  high 
The  vast  sierra  mingling  with  the  sky. 
There,  scattering  fer  around  their  diamond  spray. 
Clear  streams  from  founts  of  alabaster  play, 
Throu^  pillar'd  halls,  were,  exquisitely  wrought. 
Rich  arabesques,  with  glittering  foliaee  fraught. 
Surmount  each  fretted  arch,  and  lend  the  scene 
A  wild,  romantic,  oriental  mien : 
While  many  a  verse,  fiY>m  eastern  bards  of  dd. 
Borders  the  walls  in  characters  of  gold.'^ 
Here  Moslem  luxury,  in  her  own  domain. 
Hath  held  for  ages  her  voluptuous  reign 
'Midst  jgorgeous  domes,  wlusre  soon  mall  silence  brood 
And  alTbe  lone— e  ^lendid  solitude. 
Now  wake  their  echoes  to  a  thousand  songs. 
From  mingling  voices  of  exulting  throngs : 
Tunbour,  and  flute,  and  atabal,  are  diere,'' 
And  joyous  clarions  pealing  on  the  air ; 
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While  every  hall  resounds, "  Granada  won ! 
Granada !  ror  Castile  and  Aragon !  "^ 

'TIb  night— from  dome  and  tower,  in  dazzling 
The  festal  lamps  innumerably  Waze ;" 
Through  long  arcades  their  quivering  lustre  gieains» 
From  every  latice  tremulously  streams, 
'Midst  orange-gardens  plays  on  fount  and  riU, 
And  gilds  the  waves  of  Darro  and  Xenil : 
Red  flame  the  torches  on  each  minaret's  height, 
And  shines  each  street  an  avenue  of  li^ht ; 
And  midnight  feasts  are  held,  and  music's  voice 
Through  the  long  night  still  summons  to  rejoice. 

Tet  there,  while  all  would  seem  to  heedless  eye 
One  blaze  of  pomp,  one  burst  of  revelry. 
Are  hearts  unsootned  by  those  delusive  hoars, 
Gall'd  by  the  chain,  though  deck'd  awhile  with  flowen; 
Stem  pasBions  working  in  th'  indignant  breast. 
Deep  pan^  untold,  hi^h  feelings  unezpress'd. 
Heroic  spirits,  unsubmitting  yet — 
Vengeance,  and  keen  remorse,  and  vain  regret. 

From  yon  proud  height,  whose  olive>shaded  brow 
Commands  the  wide,  luxuriant  plains  below. 
Who  lingering  gazes  o'er  the  lovely  scene. 
Anguish  and  shame  contending  in  his  mienl 
He,  who,  of  heroes  and  of  kings  the  son, 
Hath  lived  to  lose  whatever  his  fathers  won ; 
Whose  doubts  and  fears  his  people's  hte  hath  seal'd. 
Wavering  alike  in  council  and  in  field ; 
Weak,  timid  ruler  of  the  wise  and  brave. 
Still  a  fierce  tyrant  or  a  jdelding  slave. 

Far  fi-om  these  vine-clad  hills  and  azure  skies, 
To  Airic*8  wilds  the  royal  exile  flies  ;** 
Yet  pauses  on  his  way.  to  weep  in  vain 
Oer  all  he  never  must  behold  again. 
Fair  spreads  the  scene  around — ^for  him  too  fair, 
E^ch  glowing  charm  but  deepens  his  despair. 
The  Vega's  meads,  the  city's  glittering  spires. 
The  old  majestic  palace  of  his  sires. 
The  gay  pavilions,  and  retired  alcoves, 
Bosom'd  m  citron  and  pomegranate  groves : 
Tower-crested  rocks,  and  streams  that  wind  in  light. 
All  in  one  moment  bursting  on  his  sight. 
Speak  to  his  soul  of  glory's  vanished  years. 
And  wake  the  source  of  unavailing  tears. 
— Weep'st  thou,  Abdallah  ?— Thou  dost  well  to  weep 
O  feeble  heart !  o'er  all  thou  couldst  not  keep ! 
Well  do  a  woman's  tears  befit  the  eye 
Of  him  who  knew  not  as  a  man  to  die.** 
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The  gale  aigfas  moamfhlly  tiiroogfa  Zayda't  bower. 
The  hand  is  gone  that  nursed  each  infant  flower. 
No  voice,  no  step,  is  in  her  father's  halls. 
Mute  are  the  echos  of  their  marble  walla ; 
No  stranser  enters  at  the  chieftain's  gate. 
But  all  is  nush'd,  and  void,  and  deso&te 

There,  through  each  tower  and  solitary  shade. 
In  vain  doth  Hamet  seek  the  Zegri  maid: 
Her  grove  is  silent,  her  pavilion  lone, 
Her  bite  forsaken,  and  her  doom  unknown : 
And  through  the  scene  she  loved,  unheeded  flows 
The  stream  whose  music  lull'd  her  to  repose. 

But  oh !  to  him,  whose  self-accusing  thought 
Whispers,  'twas  he  that  desolation  wrousht ; 
He,  who  his  country  and  his  ^th  betra^^cl, 
And  lent  Castile  revengeful,  powerful  aid ; 
A  voice  of  sorrow  sweOs  in  every  gale. 
Each  wave,  low  rippling  tells  a  mournful  tale ; 
And  as  the  shrubs,  untended,  unconfined. 
In  wild  exuberance  rustle  to  the  wind : 
Each  leaf  hath  hmguage  to  his  startled  sense. 
And  seems  to  murmur—"  Thou  hast  driven  her  hence  • 
And  well  he  feels  to  trace  her  flight  were  vain^ 
— ^Where  hath  lost  love  been  once  recall'd  agam? 
In  her  pure  breast,  so  long  by  anguish  torn. 
His  name  can  rouse  no  feeling  noW'4)ut  acorn. 
O  bitter  hour !  when  first  the  Juddering  heart 
Wakes  to  behold  the  void  within— and  start ! 
To  feel  its  own  abandonment,  and  brood 
O'er  the  chill  bosom's  depth  of  solitude. 
The  stormy  passions  tliat  in  Hamet's  breast 
Have  sway'a  so  long,  so  fiercely,  are  at  rest ; 
Th'  avenger's  task  is  closed  :3^— he  finds  too  late. 
It  hath  not  changed  his  feelings,  but  his  fate. 
He  was  a  lofty  spirit,  turned  aside 
From  its  briept  path  by  woes,  and  wrongs,  and  pride. 
And  onward,  in  its  new  tumultuous  course. 
Borne  with  too  rapid  and  intense  a  force 
To  pause  one  moment  in  the  dread  career, 
And  ask-^  such  could  be  its  native  ^here  ? 
Now  are  those  days  of  wild  delirium  o'er. 
Their  fears  and  hopes  excite  his  soul  no  more ; 
The  feverish  enereies  of  passion  dose. 
And  his  heart  sinks  in  desolate  repose. 
Turns  sickenine  fi-om  the  world,  yet  smrinks  not  leas 
From  its  own  deep  and  utter  loneliness. 

There  is  a  sound  of  voicea  on  the  air, 
A  flaah  of  armor  to  the  aonbeam'a  glare. 
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'Midst  the  wild  Alpuzams  f^—ibere,  on  hiofa, 
Wiiere  mountain  snows  are  minglinff  with  ue  Aj, 
A  few  brave  tribes,  with  spirit  vet  unbroke. 
Have  fled  indignant  from  the  Spaniard's  yolu. 

O  ye  dread  scenes !  where  Nature  dweUs  alone. 
Severely  fflorious  on  her  craggy  throne ; 
Ye  citadels  of  rock,  gigantic  Torms, 
Veil'd  by  the  mists,  and  girdled  by  the  stormsr- 
Ravines  and  glens,  and  deep  resounding  caves. 
That  hold  communion  with  the  torrent-waves ; 
And  ye,  th'  unstam'd  and  everlasting  snows, 
That  dwell  above  in  bright  and  still  repose ; 
To  you,  in  every  clune,  in  every  age. 
Far  from  the  tyrant's  or  the  conqueror's  rage. 
Hath  freedom  led  her  sons :— untired  to  kee;« 
Her  (earless  vigils  on  the  barren  steep. 
She,  like  the  mountain  eagle,  still  delights 
To  saze  exulting  from  unconquer'd  heights, 
And  build  her  eyrie  in  defiance  proud. 
To  dare  the  wind,  and  mingle  with  the  cloud. 

Now  her  deep  voice,  the  soul's  awakener,  swells. 
Wild  Alpuxarras,  through  your  inmost  dells. 
There,  the  dark  elens  and  lonely  rocks  among, 
As  at  the  clarion  s  call,  her  children  throng. 
She  with  enduring  strength  had  nerved  each  firame. 
And  made  each  heart  the  temple  of  her  flame. 
Her  own  resisting  spirit,  which  shall  glow 
Unquenchably,  surviving  all  below. 

There  high-bom  maids,  that  moved  upon  the  earth. 
More  like  bright  creatures  of  serial  birth. 
Nurslings  of  palaces  have  fled  to  share 
The  &te  of  brothers  and  of  sires ;  to  bear. 
All  undismayd,  privation  and  distress. 
And  smile  the  roses  of  the  wildemeES ; 
And  mothers  with  their  in&nts  there  to  dwell 
In  the  deep  forest  or  the  cavern  cell. 
And  rear  their  ofispring  midst  the  rocks,  to  be. 
If  now  no  more  the  mighty,  still  the  free. 

And  'midst  that  band  are  veterans,  o'er  whose  head 
Sorrows  and  years  their  mingled  snow  have  shed : 
They  saw  diy  glory,  they  have  wept  thy  fell, 
O  royal  city  f  and  the  wreck  of  all 
They  loved  and  hailow'd  most : — doth  aught  lemain 
For  these  to  prove  of  happiness  or  pain  ? 
Life's  cup  is  drain'd — earth  fades  before  their  eye. 
Their  task  is  closing— thev  have  but  to  die. 
Ask  ye,  why  fled  they  hither  1— -that  their  doom 
Mig^t  be,  to  sink  unfetter'd  to  the  tomb. 
4* 
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And  voath»  iQ  all  its  pride  of  strength,  is  there. 
And  buoyancy  of  spirit,  form'd  to  dare 
And  mmr  all  things->&irn  on  evil  days 
^Tet  darting  o'er  the  world  an  ardent  gaze. 
As  on  th'  arena,  where  its  powers  may  find 
Full  scope  to  strive  for  glory  with  mankind. 
Such  are  the  tenants  of  the  mountain-hold. 
The  high  in  heart,  onconquer'd,  uncontrolled : 
By  day,  the  huntsman  of  the  wild— by  night, 
Unwearied  guardians  of  the  watch-fire's  Ught, 
They  firom  meir  bleak  majestic  home  have  caught, 
A  sterner  tone  of  unsubmitting  thought. 
While  all  around  them  bids  the  soul  arise 
To  blend  with  Nature's  dread  sublimities. 
— ^But  these  are  lofty  dreams,  and  must  not  be 
Where  t)rranny  is  near: — ^the  bended  knee. 
The  eve,  whose  glance  no  inborn  grandeur  fires. 
And  the  tamed  heart,  are  tributes  she  requires ; 
Nor  must  the  dwellers  of  the  rock  look  down 
On  regal  conquerers,  and  defy  their  fix)wn. 
What  warrior-band  is  toiling  to  explore 
The  mountain-pass,  with  pine-wood  shadow'd  o'er? 
Startling  with  martial  sounds  each  rude  recess, 
Where  me  deep  echo  slept  in  loneliness. 
These  are  the  sons  of  Spain !  Your  foea  are  near, 
O  exiles  of  the  vdld  sierra !  hear ! 
Hear !  wake !  arise !  and  fivm  your  inmost  caves 
Pour  like  the  torrent  in  its  might  of  waves ! 

Who  leads  the  invaders  on  1 — ^his  features  bear 
The  deernwom  traces  of  a  calm  despair ; 
Yet  his  dark  brow  is  haughty— and  his  eye 
Speaks  of  a  soul  that  asks  not  sympathy. 
'Tis  he !  'tis  he  again !  th'  apostate  chief; 
He  comes  in  all  the  sternness  of  his  grief. 
He  comes,  but  changed  in  heart,  no  more  to  wield 
Falchion  for  proud  Castile  in  battle-field, 
Against  his  country's  children — though  he  leads 
Castilian  bands  again  to  hostile  deeds : 
His  hope  is  but  fi'om  ceaseless  pangs  to  fly. 
To  rush  upon  the  Moslem  spears,  and  die. 
So  shall  remorse  and  love  the  heart  release. 
Which  dares  not  dream  of  joy,  but  sighs  for  peace. 
The  mountain-echoes  are  awake — a  sound 
Of  strife  is  ringing  through  the  rocks  around. 
Within  the  steep  defile  that  winds  between 
Clifis  piled  on  clif&,  a  dark,  terrific  scene. 
Where  Moorii^  exile  and  Castilian  knight 
Are  wildly  mingling  in  the  serried  fi^ht. 
Red  flows  the  foiammg  streamlet  of  the  glen. 
Whose  bright  transparence  ne'er  was  stain'd  till  then  $ 
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WMe  swell  the  war-note,  and  the  clash  of  epena. 

To  the  bleak  dwellings  of  the  mountaineeis. 

Where  thy  sad  daughters,  lost  Granada !  wait, 

[n  dread  su]^)ense,  the  tidings  of  their  fate. 

But  he — ^whose  spirit,  panting  for  its  rest^ 

Would  fain  each  swoid  concentrate  in  his  breast — 

Who,  where  a  spear  is  pointed,  or  a  lance 

Aim'd  at  another's  breast,  would  still  advance— 

Courts  death  in  vain :  each  weapon  glances  by. 

As  if  for  him  'twere  oliss  too  great  to  die. 

Ves,  Aben-Zurrah !  there  are  deeper  woes 

Reserved  for  thee  ere  Nature's  last  repose ; 

Thou  know'st  not  yet  what  venjgeance  fate  can  wreak, 

Nor  all  the  heart  can  suffer  ere  it  break. 

Doubtful  and  long  the  strife,  and  bravely  fell 

The  sons  of  battk  in  that  narrow  dell ; 

Youth  in  its  light  of  beautv  there  hath  past,   ^ 

And  age,'  the  weary,  found  repose  at  last ; 

Till,  few  and  faint,  the  Moslem  tribes  recoil. 

Bom  down  by  numberB,  and  o'erpower'd  by  toil. 

Dii^>erB'd,  dishearten'd,  through  toe  pass  ttey  flv. 

Pierce  the  deep  wood,  or  mount  the  cliff  on  nigh ; 

While  Hamet  s  band  in  wonder  gaze,  nor  dare 

Track  o'er  their  dizzy  path  the  ^tsteps  of  deqiair. 

Yet  he,  to  whom  each  danger  hath  become 
A  dark  delight,  and  every  wild  a  home. 
Still  urges  onward— undismav'd  to  tread 
Wherelife's  fond  lovers  would  recoil  with  dread 
But  fear  is  for  the  happy— iAcy  may  shrink 
From  the  steep  precipice,  or  torrent's  brink ; 
They  to  whom  earth  is  paradise — ^their  doom 
Lends  no  stem  courage  to  approach  the  ton^ : 
Not  such  his  lot,  who,  schooi'd  by  fitte  severe. 
Were  but  too  blest  if  au^t  remain'd  to  fear.^ 
(Jp  the  rude  crags,  whose  mant  masses  throw 
Eternal  shadows  o'er  the  glen  below ; 
And  by  the  fiUl,  whose  many-tinctured  spray 
Half  in  a  mist  of  radiance  veils  its  way. 
He  holds  his  venturous  track : — supported  now 
By  some  o'eihan^ing  pine  or  ilex  bough ; 
Now  by  some  jutting  stone  that  seems  to  dwell 
Half  in  mid-air,  as  bedanced  bv  a  spell : 
Now  hath  his  footstep  gain'd  the  summit's  head, 
A  level  ^n,  with  emerald  verdure  ^read, 
A  fiuiy  circle— there  the  heath-flowers  rise. 
And  the  rock-rose  unnoticed  blooms  and  dies ; 
And  brightlv  plays  the  stream,  ere  yet  its  tide 
In  foam  and  tnunder  cleave  the  mountain  side ; 
But  all  is  wild  bevond— and  Hamet's  eye 
Roves  o*&[  a  world  of  rude  sublimity 
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That  dell  beneath,  where  e'en  at  noon  of  day 
fourth's  charter'd  guest,  the  sunbeam  scarce  can  stray ; 
Around,  untrodden  woods ;  and  far  above 
Where  mortal  footstep  ne'er  ma^  hope  to  rove, 
Bare  granite  cliflSs,  whose  fixM,  mherent  dyes 
Rival  the  tints  that  float  o'er  summer  skies  ;** 
And  the  pure  glittering  snow-realm,  yet  more  high. 
That  seems  a  part  of  Heaven's  etermty. 


There  is  no  track  of  man  where  Hamet  stands, 
Pathless  the  scene  as  Lybia's  desert  sands ; 
Yet  on  the  calm,  still  air,  a  sound  is  heard 
Of  distant  voices,  and  the  gathering-word 
Of  Islam's  tribes,  now  feint  and  iamter  grown. 
Now  but  the  lingering  echo  of  a  tone. 

That  sound,  whose  cadence  dies  upon  his  ear. 
He  follows,  reckless  if  his  bands  are  near. 
On  by  the  rushing  stream  his  way  he  bends. 
And  through  the  mountain's  forest  zone  ascends ; 
Piercing  the  still  and  solitary  shades 
Of  ancient  pine,  and  dark,  luxuriant  grades. 
Eternal  twili^t's  reign : — ^those  mazes  past. 
The  dowing  sunbeams  meet  his  eyes  at  last. 
And  the  lone  wanderer  now  hath  reach'd  the  source 
Whence  the  wave  guides,  foaming  on  its  course. 
But  there  he  pause^-^r  the  lonely  scene 
Towers  in  such  dread  magnificence  of  mien. 
And,  hiineled  oft  with  some  wild  eagle's  cry. 
From  ro«K-built  ejrrie  rushing  to  the  sky. 
So  deep  the  solemn  and  maj«Btic  sound 
Of  forests,  and  of  waters  murmufins  round — 
That,  wrapt  in  wondering  awe,  his  heart  forgets 
Its  fleeting  struggles,  andtts  vain  regrets. 
—What  earthly  feeling,  unabash'd,  can  dwell 
In  Nature's  mishty  presence  ?— 'midst  the  swell 
Of  everlasting  hiUs,  the  roar  of  floods. 
And  frown  of  rocks,  and  pomp  of  waving  woodst 
These  their  own  grandeur  on  the  soul  impress. 
And  bid  each  passion  feel  its  nothingness. 

'Midst  the  vast  marble  cll£&,  a  lofty  cave 
Rears  its  broad  arch  beside  the  rueUng  wave ; 
Shadow'd  by  giant  oaks,  and  rude,  and  lone, 
It  seems  the  temple  of  some  power  unknown. 
Where  earthly  being  may  not  dare  intrude 
To  pierce  the  secrets  of  the  solitude. 
Yet  thence  at  intervals  a  voice  of  wail 
Ib  rising,  wild  and  solemn  on  the  gale. 
Did  thy  heart  thrill,  O  Hamet!  at  the  tonet 
Came  it  not  o*er  thee  as  a  spirifs  moan? 
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An  some  loved  soond/that  long  from  earth  had  fled, 

The  onfor^tten  accents  of  the  dead  ? 

E'en  thus  it  rose— and  springing  from  his  trance 

His  eager  footsteps  to  the  soond  advance. 

He  mounts  the  cufis,  he  gains  the  cavern  floor ; 

Its  dark  green  moss  with  blood  is  ^rinkled  o'er ; 

He  msAies  on— and  lo !  where  Zayda  rends 

Her  locks,  as  o'er  her  slanghter'd  sire  she  bends, 

Lost  in  despair ;— yet,  as  a  step  draws  ni^ 

Disturbing  sorrow^s  lonelv  sanctity, 

She  lifts  her  head,  and,  all  subdued  by  grief, 

Views,  with  a  wild,  sad  smile,  the  once-loved  chief; 

While  rove  her  thoughts,  unconscious  of  the  post, 

And  every  woe  forgetting'--but  the  last. 

"  Com'st  thou  to  weep  with  me  ?— 4br  I  am  left 
Alone  on  earth,  of  every  tie  bereft. 
Low  lies  the  warrior  on  his  blood-stain'd  bier ; 
His  child  may  call,  but  he  no  more  shall  hear. 
He  sleepe— but  never  shall  those  eyes  unclose  ; 
'Twas  not  my  voice  that  luU'd  him  to  repose. 
Nor  qan  it  break  his  slumben.    Dost  thou  mourn  f 
And  is  thy  heart  like  mine,  with  anguish  torn  7 
Weep,  and  my  soul  a  joy  in  grief  shall  know. 
That  o'er  his  grave  my  tears  with  Hamet's  flow  !** 

But  scarce  her  voice  had  breathed  that  well-known 
When,  swiftly  rushing  o*er  her  spirit,  came 
Ejach  dark  remembrance ;  by  affliction's  power 
Awhile  efiaced  in  that  o'erwhelming  hour. 
To  wake  with  tenfold  strength ;  'twas  then  her  eF« 
Resumed  its  light,  her  mien  its  majesty. 
And  o'er  her  wasted  cheek  a  bormng  glow 
Spreads,  wlule  her  lipe'  indignant  accents  flow. 

'*  Away !  I  dream — oh,  how  hath  sorrow's  migrht 
Bow'd  down  my  soul,  and  quench'd  its  native  lignt— 
That  I  should  thus  forget !  and  bid  thy  tear 
With  mine  be  minffleao'er  a  fether's  mer ! 
Did  he  not  perish,  haply  by  thy  hand, 
In  the  last  combat  with  thy  ruthless  band  ? 
The  mom  beheld  that  conflict  of  despair : — 
'Twas  then  he  fell— he  fell !— and  thou  wert  there ! 
Thou !  who  thy  countr^s  children  hast  pursued 
To  their  last  refuge  'midst  these  mountains  rude. 
Was  it  hr  tliis  I  loved  thee  ?  thou  hast  taught 
My  soul  all  grief,  all  bitterness  of  thought ! 
Twill  soon  be  past— I  bow  to  Heaven's  decree. 
Which  bade  each  pang  be  ministefd  by  thee." 

**  I  had  not  deerai'd  that  aught  remain'd  below 
For  me  to  prove  of  yet  untasted  woe ; 
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Bat  thus  to  meet  thee,  2«a]rda !  can  impart 

One  more,  one  keener  agony  of  heart 

Oh,  hear  me  jret ! — I  would  nave  died  to  save 

My  foe,  but  still  thjr  father,  from  the  ^ve ; 

But,  in  the  fierce  confusion  of  the  strife. 

In  my  own  stem  despair,  and  scorn  of  life. 

Borne  wildly  on,  I  saw  not,  knew  not  aught. 

Save  that  to  jensh  there  in  vain  I  sought. 

And  let  me  share  thy  sorows— hadst  thou  known 

All  I  have  felt  in  silence  and  alone. 

E'en  thou  mighfst  then  relent^  and  deem,  at  last 

A  grief  like  mine  might  expiate  all  the  past. 

"  But  oh !  for  thee,  the  loved  and  precious  flower, 
80  fondly  reafd  in  luxury's  guarded  bower, 
JbVom  every  danger,  every  storm  secured. 
How  hast  thou  suflefd !  what  hast  thou  endured ! 
Daughter  of  palaces !  and  can  it  be 
That  this  bleak  desert  is  a  home  for  thee ! 
These  rocks  thy  dwelling !  thou,  who  shouldst  have  known 
Of  life  the  sunbeam  and  the  smile  alone ! 
Oh,  yet  forgive !— be  all  my  guilt  forgot. 
Nor  bid  me  leave  thee  to  so  rude  a  lot !" 

"  That  lot  is  fix*d ;  'twere  fruitless  to  repine, 
Still  must  a  gulf  divide  my  fate  with  thme. 
I  may  forgive— but  not  at  will  the  heart 
Can  bid  its  dark  remembrances  depart. 
No,  Hamet,  no .' — too  deeply  are  these  traced. 
Yet  the  hour  comes  when  all  shall  be  ei&ced ! 
Not  long  on  earth,  not  long,  shall  Zajda  keep 
Her  lonely  vigils  o'er  the  grave  to  weep : 
E'en  now,  prophetic  of  my  early  doom. 
Speaks  to  my  soul  a  presaffe  of  the  tomb : 
iuid  ne'er  in  vain  did  hopeless  mourner  feel 
That  deep  foreboding  o'er  the  bosom  steal ! 
Soon  flhaU  I  slumber  calmly  by  the  side 
Of  him  for  whom  I  lived,  and  would  have  died ; 
"nil  then,  one  thousfat  shall  soothe  my  orphan  lot, 
Jn  pain  and  perit— I  forsook  him  not. 

"  And  now,  fiirewell !— behold  the  summer-day 
Ib  passing,  Uke  the  dreams  of  life,  away. 
Soon  will  the  tribe  of  him  who  sleeps  draw  nig^ 
With  the  last  rites  his  bier  to  sanctity. 
Oh,  yet  in  time,  away !— 'twere  not  my  prayer 
Could  move  their  hearts  a  foe  like  thee  to  spare ! 
This  hour  they  come-Hind  dost  thou  scorn  to  fly? 
Save  me  that  one  last  pang— to  see  thee  die !" 
ETen  while  she  speaks  is  heard  their  echoine  tread ; 
Onwird  they  move,  the  kindred  of  the  dead. 
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Thev  reach  the  cave — ^they  entei^— slow  their  paoe. 

And  cabnt  deep  sadness  marks  each  mourners  fiioe ; 

And  all  is  hush'd  till  he  who  seems  to  wait 

In  silent,  stem  devotedness,  his  fate, 

Eiath  met  their  glance — ^then  grief  to  fury  turns ; 

Each  mien  is  clmnged,  each  eye  indignant  burn^ 

And  voices  rise,  and  swords  have  left  their  sheath : 

Blood  must  atone  for  blood,  and  death  for  death ; 

They  close  around  him :  loftv  still  his  mien, 

His  cheek  unaltefd,  and  his  brow  serene. 

Unheard,  or  heard  in  vain,  is  Zayda's  cry ; 

Fruitless  her  prayer,  unmark'd  her  agony. 

But  as  his  foremost  foes  their  weapons  tend 

Against  the  life  he  seeks  not  to  defend. 

Wildly  she  darts  between— each  feeling  past. 

Save  strong  afiection,  which  orevails  at  last. 

Oh !  not  in  vain  its  daring— for  the  blow 

Aim'd  at  his  heart  hath  rade  her  life-bloodvflow ; 

And  i^e  hath  sunk  a  martyr  on  the  breast, 

Where,  in  that  hour,  her  head  ma^  cahnly  rest. 

For  he  is  saved : — behold  the  Zegri  band 

Pale  with  dismay  and  ^ef,  around  her  stand : 

While,  every  thought  m  hate  and  vengeance  o'er, 

'JThey  weep  for  her  who  soon  shall  weep  no  more. 

She,  i^e  alone  is  calm : — a  fading  smile, 

Like  sunset,  passes  o'er  her  cheek  the  while ; 

And  in  her  eye,  ere  yet  it  closes,  dwell 

Those  last  &mt  rays,  the  parting  soul's  farewelL 

"  Now  is  the  conflict  past,  and  I  have  proved 
How  well,  how  deeply,  thou  hast  been  beloved ! 
Yes !  in  an  hour  like  tins  'twere  vain  to  hide 
The  heart  so  long  and  so  severely  tried : 
Still  to  thy  name  that  heart  hath  fondly  thrill'd. 
But  sterner  duties  call'd !  and  were  fulfill'd : 
And  I  am  blest ! — To  every  holier  tie 
My  life  was  faithful,— and  for  thee  I  die ! 
Nor  shall  the  love  so  purified  be  vain ; 
Sevefd  on  earth,  we  yet  shall  meet»  again. 
Farewell ! — ^And  ye,  at  Zayda's  dying  prayer. 
Spare  him,  m^  kindred  tribe !  forgive  and  spare ! 
On !  be  his  ^mlt  forgotten  in  his  woes. 
While  I,  beside  my  sire,  in  peace  repose." 

Now  &des  her  cheek,  her  voice  hath  sunk,  and  death 
Sits  in  her  eye,  and  struggles  in  her  breath. 
One  pang— 'tis  past-4ier  task  on  earth  is  done. 
And  the  pure  spirit  to  its  rest  hath  flown. 
Bat  he  for  whom  she  died — Oh !  who  may  paint 
The  grief,  to  which  all  other  woes  were  £aint  ? 
There  is  no  power  in  lansuaee  to  impart 
The  deeper  pangs,  the  ordeals  of  the  heart. 
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By  the  dread' Searcher  of  the  soul  8nrvey*d ; 
lliese  have  no  words— nor  are  by  words  portray'd. 

A  dirge  is  rising  on  the  mountain-air,   . 
Whose  Btfiil  swells  its  plaintive  murmurs  bear 
Far  o'er  the  Alpuxarras ; — ^wild  its  tone, 
And  rocks  and  caverns  echo, "  Thou  art  gone  l" 

Daughter  of  heroes !  thou  art  gone 
To  share  his  tomb  who  gave  thee  birth ; 

Peace  to  the  lovely  roirit  flown ! 
It  was  not  form'd  for  earth. 

Thou  wert  a  sunbeam  in  thy  race, 
Which  brightly  pass'd,  and  left  no  trace. 

But  calmly  sleep !— -for  thou  art  free. 
And  hands  unchain'd  thy  tomb  shall  raise. 

Slee^ !  they  are  closed  at  length  for  thee. 
Life's  few  and  evil  daj^s ! 

Nor  shalt  thou  watch,  with  tearful  eye. 
The  lingering  death  of  liberty. 

Flower  of  the  desert !  thou  thy  bloom 

Didst  early  to  the  storm  resi^ : 
We  bear  it  still — and  dark  their  doom 

Who  cannot  weep  for  thine  ! 
For  us  whose  every  hope  is  fled. 

The  time  is  past  to  mourn  the  dead. 

The  days  have  been,  when  o'er  thy  bier 
Far  other  strains  than  these  had  flow'd ; 

Now,  as  a  home  from  grief  and  fear. 
We  hail  thy  dark  abode ! 

We,  who  but  linger  to  bequea^ 
Our  sons  the  choice  of  chama  or  death. 

Thou  art  with  those,  the  free,  the  brave. 

The  mighty  of  departed  years: 
And  for  the  aumberers  of  the  grave 

Our  fiite  hath  left  no  tears. 
Though  loved  and  lost,  to  weep  were  vain 
For  thee,  who  ne'er  shalt  weep  again. 

Have  we  not  seen,  despoil'd  by  foes. 
The  land  our  fathers  won  of  yore  1 

And  is  there  yet  a  pang  for  those 
Who  gaze  on  this  no  more  ? 

Oh,  that  like  them  'twere  ours  to  rest ! 

Daughter  of  heroes !  thou  art  blest ! 

A  few  short  years,  and  in  the  lonely  cave 
Where  sleeps  the  Zegri  maid,  is  Hamct's  graf»» 
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Seyer'd  in  life,  united  in  the  tomb — 
Such,  of  the  hearts  that  loved  so  well,  the  doom ! 
Their  dirge,  of  woods  and  waves  th'  eternal  moan ; 
Their  sepulchre,  the  pine-clad  rocks  alone. 
And  oft  beside  the  midnight  watch-fire's  blaze. 
Amidst  those  rocks,  in  lone  departed  davs 
(When  freedom  fled,  to  hold,  seouester'd  there. 
The  stem  and  lofty  councils  of  despair,) 
Some  exiled  Moor,  a  warrior  of  the  wild. 
Who  the  lone  hours  with  moumfiil  strains  beguiled. 
Hath  taught  his  mountain-home  the  tale  of  those 
Who  thus  have  sofler'd,  find  who  thus  repots. 
ft 
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NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  33,  line  30. 
Jfot  the  light  zambra. 
Zambra,  a  Moorish  dance. 

Note  3,  page  33,  line  33. 

fFitkin  the  haU  of  LioM. 

The  hall  of  lions  was  the  principal  one  of  the  Alhambra,  and  nras 

so  called  from  twelve  sculptured  lions  which  supported  an  alabaster 

basin  in  the  centre. 

Note  3,  page  33,  Ihie  52. 
Hit  Jihen-Zurrahs  there  young  HamU  lead*. 
Aben-Zurrahs :  the  name  thus  written  is  taken  ftom  the  transla 
tion  of  an  Arabic  MS.  given  in  the  3d  volume  of  BourgoanneV  Tra- 
vels through  Spain. 

Note  4,  page  35,  line  8. 
The  Vega's  green  expanse. 
The  Vega,  the  plain  surrounding  Granada,  the  scene  of  frequent 
actions  between  the  Moors  and  Cliristians. 

Note  5,  page  35,  line  40. 
Seen  *nudst  the  redness  of  the  desert  storm. 
An  extreme  redness  in  the  sky  is  the  presage  of  the  Simoom.— See 
Brucc*8  Travels. 

Note  6,  page  36,  lines  19  and  SO. 
Stillness  like  that,  vhen  fierce  the  Kamsin*s  Hast 
Hath  o'er  the  dwellings  of  the  desert  passed. 
Of  the  Kamsin.  a  hot  south  wind,  common  in  Egypt,  we  have  the 
following  account  in  Volney*s  Travels :  "  These  winds  are  known 
In  Egypt  by  the  general  name  of  the  winds  of  fifty  days,  because 
they  prevail  more  frequently  in  the  fifty  days  preceding  and  following 
the  equinox.    They  are  mentioned  by  travellers  under  the  name  of 
the  pi^sonous  winds,  or  hot  winds  of  the  desert :  their  heat  is  so 
excessive  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  its  violence  without 
having  experienced  it.    When  they  begin  to  blow,  the  sky,  at  other 
times  so  clear  in  this  climate,  becomes  dark  and  heavy ;  the  sun 
loses  his  splendor,  and  appears  of  a  violet  color;  the  air  is  not 
cloudy,  but  grey  and  thick,  and  is  filled  with  a  subtle  dust,  which 
penetrates  every  where :  respiration  becomes  short  and  difllcult,  the 
skin  parched  and  dry,  the  lungs  are  contracted  and  painftil,  and 
the  body  consumed  with  internal  heat.    In  vain  is  coolness  sought 
for ;  marble,  iron,  water,  though  the  sun  no  longer  appears,  are  hot 
the  streets  are  deserted,  and  a  dead  silence  pervades  every  where. 
The  natives  of  towns  and  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  ~ 
and  those  of  the  desert  in  tents,  or  holes  dug  in  the  earth,  where 
they  wait  the  termination  of  this  heat,  which  generally  lasts  three 
dayv.    Woe  to  the  traveller  whom  it  surprises  remote  from  shelter*, 
he  must  suflfer  all  ito  dreadAil  efl^cts,  which  are  sometimes  mortal.' 


NOTES.  il 

Note  7,  page  38,  line  SS. 
fFhile  tearless  eyes  enjoy  the  koneydems  of  sleep. 
**  Eqjoy  the  honey-heavy-dew  of  slumber."— SBAKirsARB. 
Note  8,  page  43,  line  4. 
Oh  the  green  Vega  won  in  single  fight. 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  derived  his  surname  from  a  single  combat  (la 
which  he  was  the  victor)  with  a  Moor,  on  the  Vega  ofGranada. 

Note  9,  page  43,  line  32. 
Who  drank  for  man  the  bitter  eup  of  tears. 
**  El  Rey  D.  Fernando  bolvib  a  la  Vega,  y  puso  su  Real  k  la  vista  da 
Ruecar,  a  veyute  y  seys  dias  del  mes  de  Abril,  adonde  fh^  fortificado 
de  todo  lo  necessario ;  poniendo  el  Christiano  toda  su  gente  en 
esquadron,  con  tndas  sus  vanderas  tendidas,  y  su  Real  Estandarte, 
el  qual  llevava  por  divlsa  un  Christo  crusihcado.**— lft»tori«  ds  Ut 
Churras  Civiles  de  Cfranada. 

Note  10,  page  43,  line  44, 

From  yon  rich  province  of  the  western  star, 

Andalusia  signifies,  in  Arabic,  the  region  of  the  evening  or  the 

west;  in  a  word,  the  Hesperiaot  the  Greeks.— See  Casiri.    BitUtft, 

JSrabieo-Hispana,  and  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ^c. 

Note  11,' page  43,  line  48. 
7%«  snow-while  charger,  and  the  azure  crest. 
'*  Los  Abencerrages  salieron  con  su  acostumbrada  librea  azul  y 
'  blanca,  todos  llenos  de  ricos  texidosde  plata,  las  plumas  de  la  misma 
color ;  en  sus  adargas,  su  acostumbrada  divisa,  salvages  que  des- 
quixalavan  leones,  y  otros  un  mundo  que  lo  deshazia  un  selvage  c<mi 
un  baston." — Churras  Civiles  de  Granada. 

Note  12,  page  44,  line  26. 
TV  eternal  snow  that  crowns  VeUte^s  head. 
The  loftiest  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  those  called  Mul- 
hacen  and  Picacho  de  Veleta. 

Note  13,  page  44,  lifie  36. 
The  wounded  sought  a  shelter — and  expired. 
It  is  known  to  be  a  frequent  circnmstanee  in  battle,  that  the  dying 
and  the  wounded  drag  themselves,  as  it  were  mechanically,  to  the 
shelter  which  may  be  afforded  by  any  bush  or  thicket  on  the  field. 

Note  14,  page  49,  line  35. 

Severely  beauteous. 

"Severe  in  youthful  beauty."— Milton. 

Note  15,  page  50,  line  27. 

WThUe  streams  that  bear  thee  treasures  in  their  wave. 

Granada  stands  upon  two  hills,  separated  by  the  Darro.  The  Genii 

runs  imder  the  walls.    The  Darro  is  said  to  carry  with  its  stream 

small  particles  of  gold,  and  the  Genii,  of  silver,    when  Charles  V. 

came  to  Granada  with  the  Empress  Isabella,  the  city  presented  him 

with  a  crown  made  of  gold,  which  had  been  collected  firom  t|ie 

Darro. — See  BouRooAJiNs's  and  other  travels. 

Note  16,  page  50,  line  42. 
The  hearts  of  warriors  echo  to  its  call. 
At  this  period,  wliile  the  inhabitants  of  Granada  were  sunk  In 
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indolenee,  one  of  thoae  inon.  whose  nataral  and  impassioned  cto- 
qnence  has  sometimes  aroased  a  people  to  deeds  of  heroism,  raised 
his  voice,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  city,  and  awalcened  the  inhabitants 
from  their  lethargy.  Twenty  thousand  enthusiasts,  ranged  under 
jhis  banners,  were  prepared  to  salty  forth,  with  the  fury  of  despera- 
tion, to  attacic  the  besiegers,  when  Abo  Abdell,  more  afraid  of  his 
subjects  than  of  the  enem]^,  resolved  immediately  to  capitulate,  and 
made  terms  with  the  Christians,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Moors  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  laws ; 
should  be  permitted,  if  they  thought  proper,  to  depart  unmolested 
with  their  effects  to  Africa;  and  that  he  himself,  if  he  remained  in 
Simin,  should  retain  an  extensive  estate,  with  houses  and  slaves,  or 
be  granted  an  equivalent  in  money  if  he  preferred  retiring  to  Bar- 
bary."— Bee  Jxcob^s  Travels  in  Spain.. 

Note  17,  page  51,  line  9. 
AtOTfues^  ZegriSy  Mmoradis,  hear! 
Aznrques,    Zegris,  Aimoradis,  different  tribes  of  the  Moon  of 
Granada,  ail  of  high  distinction. 

Note  18,  page  51,  Une  11. 
Dfed  with  n0  blood  but  that  ofhootiU  bando. 
The  conquest  of  Granada  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  civil  dis- 
sensions which,  at  this  period,  prevailed  in  the  city.  Several  of  the 
Moorish  tribes,  influenced  by  private  feuds,  were  fully  prepared  for 
submission  to  the  Spaniards;  others  had  embraced  the  cause  of 
Muley  el  Zagal,  the  uncle  and  coni{)etitor  for  the  throne  of  Abdailah 
(or  Abo  Abdeli)  and  all  was  jenlousy  and  animosity. 

Note  19,  page  51,  line  13. 
ffken  Tarik*9  bands  overspread  the  western  shore. 
Tarik,  the  first  leader  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  into  Spain.  "The 
Sfmtcens  landed  at  the  piUar  or  point  of  Europe.  The  corrupt  and 
familtHr  appellaaon  of  Gibraltar  (Gebel  al  Tarilc)  describes  the 
mountain  of  Tarik ;  and  the  entrenchments  of  his  camp  were  the 
first  outline  of  those  fortifications,  which,  in  the  hands  or  our  coun- 
trymen, have  resisted  the  art  and  power  of  the  house  (^  Bourbon. 
The  adjacent  governors  informed  the  court  of  Toledo  of  the  descent 
and  progress  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant,  Edeco, 
who  liaid  been  commanded  to  seize  and  bind  the  presumptuous 
strangers,  first  admonished  Roderic  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger 
At  the  royal  summons,  the  dukes  and  counts,  the  bishops  and  nobles, 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  assembled  at  the  liead  of  their  followers , 
and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  which  is  employed  by  an  Arabic 
historian,  may  be  excused  by  ttie  close  affinity  of  language,  religion, 
and  manners,  between  the  nations  of  Spain." — Gibbon's  DeeUms 
and  Fall,  ^c,  voL  Ix.  p.  472,  473. 

Note  20,  page  51,  line  14. 
When  the  tongr  combat  raffed  on  Xeres*  jrfattt. 
**  In  the  neighborhood  of  Cadiz,  the  town  of  Xeres  has  been  illus- 
trated by  the  encounter  which  determined  the  fitte  of  the  kingdom ; 
the  stream  of  the  Gaudalete,  which  falls  into  the  bay,  divided  the 
two  camps,  and  marked  the  advancing  and  retreating  skirmishes  of 
three  successive  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  two  armies  joined  a 
more  serious  and  decisive  issue.  Notwithstanding  the  valor  of  the 
BMmcens,  Uiey  fhinted  under  the  weight  of  multitudes,  and  the  plain 
of  Xeres  was  overspread  with  sixteen  thousand  of  their  dead  bodies 
— >'  My  brethren,*  said  Tarik  to  his  surviving  companions, '  the  enemy 
\m  boore  you,  the  sea  is  behind:  whither  wouldvou  flyt    Follow 
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yowr  genenl ;  I  am  lesoived  eithw  to  Iom  idt  life,  or  to  tmmpto  oa 
ihe  prostrate  king  of  tlie  Romans/— Besides  the  reaouree  (^  despair, 
he  eoofided  In  the  secret  correspondence  and  noctamal  interviews  of 
Count  Julian  with  the  sons  and  the  brother  of  Witixa.  The  two 
princes,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  occupied  the  nuMt  important 
post :  their  well-timed  defection  broke  the  ranks  of  the  Christtaas  ; 
each  warrior  was  im)mpted  by  fear  or  suspicimi  to  coasnlt  his  pes*' 
sonal  safety ;  and  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  army  were  scattered  or 
^testroyed  m  the  flight  and  pursuit  of  the  three  followiaf  days."— 
GuBOM*8  Decline  taU  PaU^  irc.^  vol.  iz.  p.  473,  474. 

Note  SI,  page  51,  line  15. 
And  Jlfrie's  teeUr  tweWd  through  jfiMing  ^pmnu 
The  teebir,  the  shout  of  onset  used  by  the  Saracens  In  battle 
Note  22,  page  53,  line  12. 
Tow  king  hath  yielded  i  VaUr's  dream  i»e!*er. 
The  terrors  occasioned  by  this  sudden  excitement  of  popular  feeling 
seem  even  to  have  accelerated  Abo  Abdeli*s  capitulation.    **Atena- 
do  Abo  Abdeli  con  el  alboroto  y  temiendo  no  ser  va  el  Doefto  de  lu 
pueblo  amotin&do,  se  apresurd  4  concluir  una  capitulatioo,  la  menoa 
ilura  que  podia  obtenir  en  tan  urgentes  circumstauiclas,  y  oftveio  mi- 
Iregor  4  Granada  el  dia  sels  de  Enero.** — Paaeoe  an  Oranada,  toL  I 
0.396. 

Note  23,  page  53,  line  18. 
Ycj  that  areund  the  oahen  eraaa  of  yore. 
The  oaken  cross,  carried  by  Pelagius  in  battle. 
Note  34,  page  53,  line  98. 
And  thou^  the  warrior  horn  in  happy  hour. 
See  8outheT*s  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  in  which  that  warrior  Is  ft*> 
ivently  styled,  *'  he  who  was  bom  in  happy  hour.*' 

Note  25,  page  53,  littes  36  and  37. 
E'en  in  the  realm  ofepirite  didst  retain 
A  patriot's  vigilance,  remembering  Spain  t 
**  Moreover,  when  the  Miramamolin  brought  over  flrom  AfHca, 
against  King  Don  Alfonso,  the  eighth  of  the  name,  the  mightiest 
power  of  the  misbelievers  that  had  ever  been  brought  aeainst  Spain, 
shice  the  destruc^n  of  the  kings  of  the  Goths,  the  Cid  Campeador 
remembered  his  country  in  that  great  danger ;  for  the  night  before  the 
battle  was  foucbt  at  the  Navas  de  Tolosa,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
a  mighty  sound  was  heard  in  the  whole  city  of  Leon,  as  if  it  were 
the  tramp  of  a  great  army  passinc  through ;  and  it  passed  on  to  the 
royal  monastery  of  St.  Isidro,  ami  there  was  a  great  knocking  at  the 
gate  thereof,  and  they  called  to  a  priest  who  was  keeping  vigils  in  Uie 
ehureh,  and  told  him,  that  the  captains  of  the  army  whom  he  heard 
were  the  Cid  Ruydies,  and  Count  Ferran  Gonzalez,  and  that  they 
came  there  to  call  up  King  Don  Ferrando  the  Great,  who  lay  buried 
In  that  ehureh,  that  he  might  go  with  them  to  deliver  Spain.  And 
OB  the  morrow  that  great  battle  of  the  Navas  de  Tolosa  was  fought, 
wherein  sixty  thousand  of  the  misbelievers  were  slain,  which  was 
one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  battles  ever  won  over  the  Moors.'*— 
8oi7THBt's  Chronicle  tfthe  Cid. 

Note  26,  page  53,  line  8. 
O  realm  of  evening ! 
The  name  of  Andalusia,  the  region  of  evening,  or  of  the  west,  was 
applied  by  the  Arabs  not  only  to  the  province  so  called,  but  to  the 
whole  peninsula.    -^ 
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Note  S7,  page  53.  line  9. 
ft^kat  banner  stream*  afar  from  Kela^s  tower. 
**  Ea  e«te  dia,  para  sienipre  memorable,  los  estandartes  de  la  Cnu, 
de  8l  Jago.  y  el  de  los  Reyes  de  Castilla  se  tiemol&ran  8ol>re  la 
torn  mas  alta,  llamada  de  la  Vela  ;  y  un  exercito  prosternado,  inun- 
dandose  en  lagiimas  de  gozo  y  reconocimicnto,  assUtio  al  mas  glorioso 
de  los  espectaculos." — Pageoe  en  Oranada,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 

Note  38,  page  54,  lines  5  and  6. 
Then  reach  those  tovers — irregularly  vast 
Jinarude  thof  seem^ in mtnUdbarbaric cast^ 
Swinburne,  after  describing  the  noble  palace  built  b/  Charles  Y. 
in  the  precincts  of  the  Alhambra,  thus  proceeds :  "  Adjoining  (to  the 
north)  stands  a  huge  heap  of  as  ugly  buildings  as  can  well  be  seen, 
all  huddled  together,  seemingly  without  the  least  mtentlon  of  form- 
ing one  habita^oD  out  of  them.  The  walls  are  entirely  onornament- 
ed,  all  gravel  and  pebbles,  daubed  over  with  plaster  by  a  very 
coarse  hand ;  yet  thu  Is  the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada, 
indisputably  the  roost  curious  place  within  that  exists  in  Spain,  per^ 
haps  in  Europe.  In  many  countries  you  may  see  excellent  modem 
as  well  as  ancient  architecture,  both  entire  and  in  ruins ;  but  nothing 
to  be  met  with  any  where  else  can  convey  an  idea  of  this  edifice, 
except  you  take  it  rrom  the  decorations  of  an  opera,  or,  the  tales  of 
the  genii."— Swinburne's  TVavels  through  Spain, 

Note  29,  page  54,  line  8. 
j9  genii  palace-— an  Arabian  heaven, 
**  Passing  round  the  comer  of  the  emperor's  palace,  you  are  admit- 
ted at  a  {Main  unomamented  door,  in  a  comer.  On  my  first  visit,  I 
confess,  I  was  struck  with  amazement  as  I  stepped  over  the  thresh- 
old, to  find  myself  on  a  sudden  transported  into  a  species  of  &iry 
land.  The  first  place  you  come  to  Is  the  court  called  uie  Comwn— , 
or  del  Mesuear,  that  is,  the  common  baths ;  an  oblong  square,  with 
a  deep  bason  of  clear  water  in  the  middle ;  two  flights  of  mar- 
ble steps  leading  down  to  the  bottom ;  on  each  side  a  parterre  ot 
flowers,  and  a  row  of  orange-trees.  Round  the  court  rans  a  peristyle 
paved  with  marble ;  the  arches  bear  upcm  very  slight  pillars,  In  pro- 
portions and  style  diflbrent  fh>m  all  the  regular  orders  of  architecture. 
The  ceilings  and  walls  are  incrustated  with  fretworic  In  stucco,  so 
minute  and  intricate,  that  the  most  patient  draughtsoMtn  would  find 
itdifllcult  to  follow  it,  unless  he  made  himself  nuuter  of  the  general 
plan.'* — Swinburnb's  Travds  in  Spain, 

Note  30,  page  54,  line  43. 
Borders  the  vatts  in  eharaeters  of  gold. 
The  walls  and  cornices  of  the  Alhambra  are  covered  with  inseiip- 
tions  in  Arabic  characters.  ^  In  examining  this  abode  of  macnlilr 
eence,"  says  Boorgoanne,  **  the  observer  is  every  moment  astonished 
at  the  new  and  interesting  mixture  of  architecture  and  poetry.  The 
palace  of  the  Alhambra  may  be  called  a  collection  of  fugitive  plaees ; 
and  whatever  duration  these  may  have,  time,  with  which  every 
thing  passes  away,  has  too  much  contributed  to  conflnn  to  tbMi 
that  title.*'— See  Bovrooannb's  Travels  in  Spain, 

Note  31,  page  54,  line  49.  - 
Tambour,  and  flute,  apd  atabal,  are  there, 
Atabal,  a  Und  of  Moorish  dmm. 


Note  38,  pftfe  55,  line  S. 
Oranada !  for  Castile  and  Aragon  ! 
"  Y  ansi  entraron  en  la  cludad,  y  subieron  al  Alhambra,  y  i 
de  la  UNrre  de  Connares  tan  famosa  se  levantb  la  seftal  de  la  Santa 
Cruz,  y  laego  el  real  ettandarte  de  ios  dos  Christianos  reyes.  T  al 
punto  Ios  reyet  de  annas,  a  grandes  boxes  dixieron»  *  Granada! 
Granada!  por  su  mafestad,  y  por  la  reyna  su  muger.*  La  ■•- 
renissima  reyna  D.  Isabel,  que  vl&  la  tefial  de  la  Santa  Cms 
sobve  la  hermosa  torre  de  Comares,  y  el  su  estandarte  real  eon 
eUa,  se  hincb  de  RodUlas,  y  di&  Infinitas  gracias  i  Dins  por  la  vic- 
toria qee  le  avia  dado  contra  aquella  gran  ciudad.  La  mosica 
real  de  la  capilla  del  rey  Inego  &  canto  do  organo  cantb  Te  Deum 
laudamos.  Fui  tan  grande  el  plazer  que  todos  Uoravan.  Luego  del 
Alhambra  sonaron  mil  instrumentos  de  musica  de  bellcas  trmnpetas. 
Los  M<NtM  amlgos  del  rey,  que  querian  ser  Christianoa,  cuya  cabeat 
era  el  valeroaa  Muca,  tomaron  rail  dulzaynas  y  afiafiles,  sonando 
fiande  raydo  de  atambores  por  toda  la  ciudad." — HUUrU  d$  U» 
Querrma  ChiUa  de  Oraimadm. 

Note  33,  page  55,  line  4. 
The  feettU  Um^  ttmaiiMraMy  hlau. 

"Los  cavalleroe  Moroe  que  avemos  dlche,  aquella  noche  jofiraa 
galanamente  alcancias  y  cafias.  Andava  Granada  aquella  noche 
c<Hi  tanta  alegria,  y  con  tantas  luminarlas,  que  parecia  que  se  ardia 
la  terra/* — Hiattna  de  lot  Omrrat  CivUet  de  Orenmda. 

Swinburne,  in  his  Travels  Uirough  Spain,  in  the  years  1775  aad 
1776,  mentions,  that  the  aniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Granada  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  still  observed  in  the  city  as  a  great  fes- 
tival and  day  of  rejoicing ;  and  that  the  populace  on  that  oceaskw 
paid  an  annual  visit  to  the  Moorish  palace. 

Note  34,  page  55,  line  38. 
TV  Jifrie*s  wilds  the  re^al  exile  JUee. 
"Los  Gomeles  todos  se  passaron  en  A/Hca,  y  el  Rey  Chlco  co« 
ellos,  que  no  quisb  estar  en  Espafia,  y  en  Aflrica  le  mataron  Ios 
Moros  de  aquellas  partes,    porque  perdib  4  Granada.** — Chisrrme 
dviUe  de  Oranada. 

Note  35,  page  55,  line  48. 
Ofkim  who  knew  not  a»  a  mean  to  die, 
Abo  Abdeli,  upon  leaving  Granada,  after  its  conquest  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  stopped  on  the  hill  of  Fadul  to  take  a  last  look  of  his 
city  and  palace.  Overcome  by  the  siffht,  be  burst  into  tears,  and  was 
thus  re{Hroached  by  his  mother,  the  Sultaness  Ayxa,— "  Thou  doest 
well  to  weep,  like  a  woman,  over  the  loss  of  that  kingdom  which 
thou  knewest  not  how  to  defend  and  die  for,  like  a  man.** 

Note  36,  page  56,  line  33. 
TV  avenger^ e  task  is  closed. 
**£1  rey  mandb,  que  si  quedavan  Zegrls,  que  no  vivlessen  en 
Granada,  por  la  maldad  qui  hizieron  contra  Ios  Abencerrages.**— 
Churras  Civiles  de  Granada. 

Note  37,  page  57,  line  1. 

*  Midst  the  wild  Jilpuxarras. 

**The  Alpiuarras  are  so  lofty,  that  the  coast  of  Barbery,  and  the 

dties  of  Tangier  and  Ceuta,  are  discovered  from  their  summits ;  they 

are  about  seventeen  leagues  in  length,  flrom  Veles  Malata  to  Almeria, 

»Qd  eleven  in  breadth,  and  abound  with  ihiit-trees  of  great  beauty 
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sad  nrodigloas  cio^    Inftsse  mountaiafl  the  wretched  rMnaini  at 
the  Moon  tookrefiige."— Bovrooannk*s  TraveU  t»  Sfubn, 

Note  38,  pege  50,  line  34. 
Where  b%t  too  Nmt  if  aught  remained  tofeur, 
**  Plftt  &  0lea  que  ]e  cmicnisse  !  ^^—Andromaque. 
Note  3d,  page  60  line  & 
Rival  the  tints  thatJUat  o''er  aumrner  ekiea. 
Mrs.  Radcli^,  in  her  journey  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  thus 
describes  the  colors  of  granite  rocks  in  the  mountains  of  the  Berg- 
strasse.  "  The  nearer  we  approached  these  mountains,  the  dknto  we 
had  occasion  to  admire  the  various  tints  of  their  granites.    Sometimet 
the  precipices  were  of  a  faint  pink,  then  of  a  deep  red,  a  dull  purple, 
or  a  blush  approaching  to  lilac,  and  sometimes  gleams  <tf  a  pale  yel- 
low mingled  with  the  low  shrubs  that  grew  upon  their  sides.    The 
day  was  cloudless  and  bright,  and  we  were  too  near  these  heights 
to  be  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  a<}rlal  coloring ;  the  real  hues  oC 
their  features  were  as  beauUAU  as  their  magnitnoe  was  subline.** 


THE  WIDOW  OF  OEtESCENTinS. 


*  In  the  rein  of  Otbo  III.  Empnrrar  of  Gemuuiy,  the  BomaaSf  exdM 
by  their  Oonsal,  Crescentias,  who  ardently  dissired  to  rettora  tiit 
ancient  glory  of  the  Republic,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  shake  off  the 
Saxon  yoke,  and  the  authcMdty  of  the  Popes,  whose  vices  rendered 
them  objects  of  nniversal  contempt.  The  Consul  was  besiefed  by 
Otho  in  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  which  long  afterwatds  continued  to 
be  called  the  Tower  of  Crescentius.  Otho,  alter  many  onaTailinc 
attacks  upon  this  f<»tress,  at  last  entered  into  ncMmtiatioos ;  and, 
pledging  his  imperial  word  to  respect  the  life  of  Crescentius,  and 
the  rights  of  the  Soman  diizens,  the  unfortunate  leader  was  be- 
trayed into  his  power,  and  immediately  beheaded,  with  many  oi 
his  partisans.  Stephania,  his  widow,  concealinff  her  aiffiction  and 
hor  resentment  for  the  Insults  to  which  she  had  been  exposed, 
secretiy  resolved  to  revenge  her  husband  and  herself.  On  tilt 
return  of  Otho  from  a  pilgrimace  to  Mount  GaigaBO,  which,  per- 
haps,  a  feeling  of  remorse  had  induced  him  to  undertake,  she 
Ibcmd  means  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and  to  gain  his  confidence ; 
and  a  poison  administered  by  her  was  soon  afterwards  the  cause 
of  his  painful  death.**— See  Sismondx,  Historf  of  the  Italmn  Ji#* 
f/vMiet,  vol.  i. 


"  L'orage  pent  tnteer  en  nn  moment  les  flews  qui  tleuMBt  Mcoit 
la  tftte  lev6e.  JIM.  4§  auM. 


'Midst  Tivoli's  luxuriant  dades. 
Bright  foaming  Mb,  and  olive  shades^ 
Where  dwelt,  in  days  departed  long, 
The  Bona  of  battle  and  of  song, 
No  tree,  no  shrub  its  foliage  rears. 
But  o'er  the  wrecks  of  other  years, 
Temples  and  domes,  which  long  have  been 
The  soil  of  that  enchanted  scene. 

There  the  wild  fig-tree  aijd  the  vine 
O'er  Hadrian's  mouldering  villa  twine  ;* 
The  cypress,  in  funereal  grace. 
Usurps  the  vanished  column's  place ; 
O'er  &llen  shrine,  and  ruin'd  frieze ; 
The  wall-flower  rustles  in  the  breeze ; 
Acanthus-leaves  the  marble  hide 
Tliey  once  adorned,  in  sculptured  piide. 
And  nature  hath  resumed  her  throne 
Cer  the  vast  works  of  agps  flown. 
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Was  it  for  this  that  many  a  pile. 
Pride  of  Ilissus  and  of  Nile, 
To  Anio's  banks  the  image  lent 
Of  each  imperial  monument?* 
Now  Athens  weeps  her  ^tter'd  fimes, 
Thy  temples,  Egypt,  strew  thy  plains ; 
And  the  proud  rabrics  Hadrian  rear'd 
From  TiDur*s  vale  have  disappear'd. 
We  need  no  prescient  sibyl  there 
The  doom  of  grandeur  to  declare ; 
Elach  stone,  where  weeds  and  ivy  dimb. 
Reveals  some  oracle  of  Time ; 
Each  reUc  utters  Fate's  decree, 
The  future  as  the  past  shall  be. 

Halls  of  the  dead !  in  Tibur*s  vale, 
Who  now  shall  tell  your  lofty  tale  I 
Who  trace  the  high  patrician's  dome. 
The  bard's  retreat,  the  hero's  home  1 
When  mofls-clad  wrecks  alone  record 
There  dwelt  the  world's  departed  lord. 
In  scenes  where  verdure's  nch  array 
Stillshedsr "^ ' 


Sunk  is  thy  palace— but  thy  tomb, 
Hadrian !  hath  shared  a  prouder  doom,* 
Though  vanish'd  with  the  days  of  old 
Its  pillars  of  Corinthian  mould ; 
And  the  fair  forms  by  sculpture  wrought. 
Each  bodyinff  some  unmortal  thouffht, 
Which  o'er  that  temple  of  the  dead. 
Serene,  but  solemn  beauty  ^ed. 
Have  found,  like  gloiy's  selfj  a  grave 
In  time's  abyss,  or  Tibur's  wave  :* 
Yet  dreams  more  lofty,  and  more  foir. 
Than  arf  s  bold  hand  hath  imaged  o'er, 
Hig^  thoughts  of  many  a  mighty  mind, 
Ejqpanding  when  all  else  declined. 
In  twilight  years,  when  only  tbey 
Recall'a  the  radiance  paas'a  away. 
Have  made  that  ancient  pile  their  home, 
Fortress  of  freedom  and  of  Rome. 

There  he,  who  strove  in  evil  days 
Again  to  kindle  glory's  rays, 
Whose  spirit  sought  a  patb  of  light, 
For  those  dim  ages  &r  too  brk^t,— 
Gresoentius  long  maintain'd  the  strife 
Which  closed  but  with  its  mar^s  life. 
And  left  the  imperial  tomb  a  name. 
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A  heritage  of  holier  fiime. 

There  closed  De  Breecia's  mkaion  hiA, 

From  thence  the  patriot  came  to  die  p 

And  thou.  Whose  Roman  sool  the  last, 

Spoke  with  the  voice  of  ages  past,* 

Whose  thoughts  so  long  from  earth  had  fied» 

To  mingle  with  the  glorious  dead. 

That  midst  the  world's  degenerate  race 

They  yainly  sought  a  dwelling-place. 

Within  that  house  of  death  didst  brood 

O'er  visions  to  thy  ruin  woo'd. 

Yet,  worthy  of  a  bririiter  lot, 

Rienzi,  be  thy  iaults  forg^ ! 

For  thou,  when  all  around  thee  lay 

Chain'd  in  the  slumbers  of  decay ; 

So  sunk  each  heart,  that  mortal  eye 

Had  scarce  a  tear  for  liberty : 

Alone,  amidst  the  darkness  mere, 

Could'st  gaze  on  Rome — yet  not  despair!^ 

'TIS  mom,  and  Nature's  richest  dyes 
Are  floating  o'er  Italian  skies ; 
Tints  of  transparent  lustre  aiune 
Along  the  snow-clad  Apennine ; 
The  clouds  have  left  Soracte's  height, 
And  yellow  Tiber  winds  in  light, 
Where  tombs  and  fallen  fanes  have  strewed 
The  wide  Campagna's  soUtude, 
'Tis  sad  amidst  that  scene  to  trace 
Those  relics  of  a  vanish'd  race  ; 
Yet,  o'er  the  ravaged  path  of  time, — 
Such  ^ory  sheds  mat  orilliant  clime, 
Where  Nature  still,  thoug^  empires  fall^ 
Holds  her  triumphant  festival ; 
E'en  Desolation  wears  a  smile. 
Where  ekies  and  sunbeams  lauflh  the  whUe ; 
And  Heaven's  own  light,  Eartif  s  richest  bkn  m^ 
Array  the  ruin  and  tl^  tomb. 

But  fihe,  who  from  yon  o^ovent  tower 
Breathes  the  pure  freamess  of  the  hour ; 
She,  whose  nch  flow  of  raven  hair 
Stretmis  wildly  on  the  morning  air. 
Heeds  not  how  fair  the  scene  below. 
Robed  in  Italia's  bri^test  ^low. 
Though  throned  'midst  Latium's  claaeic  | 
Th'  Eternal  Ci^s  towers  and  fimes 
And  they,  die  rleiades  of  earth. 
The  seven  proud  hills  of  Eknpire's  birth. 
Lie  spread  oeneath :  not  now  her  glance 
Roves  o'er  that  vast  sublime  expann ; 
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Inspired,  and  bright  with  h<^)e,  'tis  thrown 
On  Adrian's  maasy  tomb  alone : 
There,  from  the  stonn,  when  Freedom  fled* 
His  feitWUl  few  Creacentius  led : 
While  she,  his  anxious  bride,  who  now 
Bends  o'er  the  scene  her  youthful  brow, 
Sought  refuge  in  the  hallow*d  fene. 
Which  then  could  shelter,  not  in  vain. 

But  now  the  lofty  strife  is  o'er. 
And  Liberty  shall  weep  no  more. 
At  length  imperial  Otho's  voice 
Bids  her  devoted  sons  rejt^ce ; 
And  he,  who  battled  to  restwe 
The  glories  and  the  rights  of  yore, 
Whose  accents,  hke  the  clarion's  sound, 
Could  burst  the  dead  repose  around. 
Again  his  native  Rome  ^taXL  see. 
The  sceptred  city  of  the  free ! 
And  young  Stepnania  waits  the  hour 
When  leaves  her  lord  his  fortress-tower# 
Her  ardent  heart  with  joy  elate. 
That  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  &te ; 
Her  mein,  like  creature  from  above. 
All  vivified  with  hope  and  love. 

Fair  is  her  fomi,  and  in  her  eye 
Livea  all  the  soul  of  Italy ; 
A  meaning  lofty  and  inspired, 


Aft  fancy  elied^,  in  viaionB  himhU 

O'er  [»rit!&ieK«  of  (he  God  of  Eight  j 

And  the  diirk  looks  thiit  knd  her  face 

A  youthful  and  luxuriant  grace. 

Wave  o'er  her  cheek,  whose  kindling  dye» 

Seem  from  the  fire  within  to  rise ; 

But  deepen'd  by  the  burning  heaven 

To  her  own  land  of  sunbeams  given. 

Italian  art  that  fervid  ^ow 

Would  o'er  ideal  beauty  throw. 

And  with  such  ardent  fife  express 

Her  high- wrought  dreams  of  loveliness  5— 

Dreams  which,  surviving  Empire's  fell. 

The  diade  of  glory  still  recall. 

But  see,-^e  banner  of  the  brave 
O'er  Adrian's  tomb  hath  ceased  to  wave. 
'Tis  lower'd— end  now  Ste^iania's  ejre 
Can  well  the  martial  train  descry. 
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Who,  iflsuing  from  that  andent  <kiM, 
Pour  duroam  the  crowded  atreets  of  Koine. 
Now  from  her  watch-tower  on  the  heisht, 
With  atep  as  fabled  wood-nympha  li^. 
She  fliea— and  awift  her  way  pomiea, 
Throoj^  the  lone  convenf  a  avenoea. 
Dark  csrpreas  groves,  and  frelda  o'ernread 
With  recorda  of  the  conquering  dead. 
And  patha  whkh  track  a  gk)wuig  waaCa, 
She  traveraea  in  breathleas  haate ; 
And  by  the  tomba  where  dust  is  shrined. 
Once  tenanted  by  loftieat  mind, 
StillpaflBinff  on, nath  reached  me  eate 
Of  Rome,  ttie  proud,  the  deaolatel 
Throng'd  are  the  atreeta,  and,  atili  renew'df 
Rush  on  the  gatb^ing  mnltitode. 

Is  it  their  hifl^-aool'd  dUef  to  ^[reet. 
That  thna  the  Roman  thousands  meett 
With  namee  that  bid  their  thooghta  aaoend^ 
Ciescentins,  thine  in  song  to  blend ; 
And  of  triumphal  days  gone  br 
Recall  th'  in^^nring  migeantry  T 
— There  is  an  air  or  breathlesi  dread, 
An  eager  ^ance,  a  hnnrjring  tread ; 
And  now  a  feaiful  ailenoe  round. 
And  now  a  fitfiil  munnuring  sound, 
'Midst  the  pale  crowds,  that  ahnoat  seem 
Phantoma  of  aome  tumultuoua  dream. 
Quick  is  each  step,  and  wild  each  mien, 
Portentoua  of  aome  awful  acene. 
Bride  of  CrecenthiB !  aa  the  throng 
Bore  thee  with  wbehning  force  alMi^, 
How  did  thine  anxious  heart  beat  hi^, 
Tfll  rose  suq>ense  to  agony ! 
Too  brief  suspense,  that  aoon  tdiall  dose. 
And  leave  thy  heart  to  deeper  woes. 

Who  'midst  yon  snarded  precinct  atand% 
With  feariesB  mien,  out  fetter'd  hands! 
The  ministers  of  death  are  nig^, 
Tet  a  cakn  srandeur  lighta  hia  eye ; 
And  in  his  ^ance  there  livea  a  mind 
Which  was  not  form'd  for  chaina  to  bhid. 
But  cast  in  such  heroic  mould 
As  theirs,  th*  aaoendant  onea  of  old. 
Crescentius!  Freedom's  daring  son. 
Is  this  the  guerdon  diou  hast  won  7 
O  worthy  to  have  lived  and  died 
in  the  bright  days  of  Latium*s  pride ! 
Thits  must  the  beam  of  glory  close 
O'er  the  aeven  hills  again  tbiat  rose, 
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When  at  th)r  vtnce,  to  tmret  the  yoke, 
The  soul  of  Rome  indignant  woke  1 
Vain  dream !  the  sacred  shields  are  gone/ 
Sunk  is  the  crowning  city's  throne  :^ 
Th'  illusions,  that  around  her  cast 
Their  euardian  spells,  have  long  been  pest.'* 
Thy  life  hath  been  a  shot-star's  ray. 
Shed  o'er  her  midnight  of  decay : 
Thy  death  at  Freedom's  ruin'd  snrine 
Must  rivet  every  chain— but  thine. 

Calm  is  his  aspect,  and  his  eye 
Now  fix'd  upon  the  deep  blue  sky. 
Now  on  those  wrecks  oi  ages  fled. 
Around  in  desolation  spre^ ; 
Arch,  temple,  column,  worn  and  grey. 
Recording  triumphs  pass'd  away ; 
Works  of  the  mighty  and  the  fi:ee. 
Whose  steps  on  earth  no  more  shall  be, 
Though  their  Inight  course  hath  left  a  trace 
Nor  years  nor  sorrows  can  eflace. 
Why  changes  now  the  patriot's  mien, 
Erewhile  so  loftily  serene  1 
Thus  can  approaching  death  control 
The  might  of  that  commanding  soul  ? 
No !— Heard  ye  not  that  thrilling  cry 
Which  told  of  bitterest  agony  ? 
He  heard  it,  and  at  once  subdued. 
Hath  sunk  me  hero's  fortitude. 
He  heard  it,  and  his  heart  too  well 
Whence  rose  that  voice  of  woe  can  tell ; 
And  'midst  the  gazing  throngs  around 
One  well-known  form  his  glance  hath  found  | 
One  fondly  loving  and  beloved. 
In  grief,  in  peril,  nuthful  proved. 
Yes,  in  the  wildness  of  despair. 
She,  his  devoted  bride,  is  there. 
Pale,  breathless,  throush  the  crowd  she  flies, 
Thelig^tot  frenzy  inner  eyes: 
But  ere  her  arms  can  clasp  me  form, 
Which  life  ere  long  must  cease  to  warm ; 
Ere  on  his  agonizing  breast 
Her  heart  can  heave,  her  head  can  rest ; 
Gheck'd  in  her  course  by  ruthless  hands, 
Mute,  motionless,  at  once  she  stands ; 
With  bloodless  cheek  and  vacant  ^ance. 
Frozen  and  fix'd  in  horror's  trance ; 
Spell-bound,  as  every  sense  were  fled, 
^d  thought  o'erwhelm'd,  and  feeling  dead. 
And  the  lu^ht  waving  of  her  hair, 
And  veil,  nr  floating  on  the  air. 
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Alone,  in  that  dread  moment,  Aow 
Ae  18  no  acolptared  ibna  of  woe. 

The  scene  of  grief  and  death  is  o'er. 
The  patriot's  heut  shall  throb  no  more: 
But  hera-^Bo  vainly  form'd  to  prove 
The  pure  devotedness  of  love. 
And  draw  fiom  fond  affection's  e/e 
Ail  thought  sublime,  all  feeling  high ; 
When  consciousness  asain  shall  wake, 
Hath  now  no  refuge— but  to  break. 
The  spuit  long  inured  to  pain 
May  anile  at  rate  in  calm  disdain ; 
Survive  its  darkest  hour,  and  rise 
In  more  majestic  energies. 
But  in  the  glow  of  vernal  pride. 
If  each  warm  hope  at  once  hath  died. 
Then  anks  the  mind,  a  bli^ted  flower- 
Dead  to  the  sunbeam  and  the  diower ; 
A  Inoken  gem,  whose  inborn  li|^t 
b  scatter*<^— ne'er  to  re-unite. 


PART  a 


Hast  thoa  a  scene  that  is  not  spread 
With  records  of  thy  g^ory  fledt 
A  monument  that  doth  not  tell 
The  tale  of  Liberty's  fiirewell  \ 
Italia !  diou  art  but  a  grave 
Where  flowers  luxuriate  o'er  the  brave 
And  nature  gives  her  treasures  birth 
O'er  all  that  hath  been  great  on  ^arth. 
Yet  smile  thy  heavens  as  once  they  aniled. 
When  thou  wert  Freedom's  favor'd  child: 
Thoueh  &ne  and  tomb  alike  are  low. 
Time  nath  not  dimra'd  thy  sunbeam's  g^ow: 
And,  robed  in  that  exulting  ray. 
Thou  seem'st  to  triumph  o'er  decay. 
Oh,  yet,  though  by  thy  sorrows  bent. 
In  nature's  pomp  magnificent ; 
What  marvel  if,  when  all  was  lost. 
Still  on  thy  brifi^,  enchanted  coast. 
Though  manv  an  omen  wam'd  him  thence, 
liimer'd  the  \otA  of  eloquence  1^^ 
Stilfgazinff  on  the  lovelv  sky. 
Whose  ramance  woo'd  nim---bnt  to  die : 
Lake  him  who  would  not  linger  there. 
Where  heaven,  earth,  ocean,  all  are  ndrl 
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Who  'midst  thy  i^cfwina  scenes  could  dwell, 
Nor  bid  awhile  his  gries  iarewell  7 
Hath  not  thy  pure  and  genial  air 
'Bahn  for  all  sadness  but  despiur?^' 
No !  there  are  pangs,  whose  deep-worn  tract 
Not  all  thy  magic  can  ef&ce ! 
Hearts  by  unkindness  wrung  may  learn. 
The  world  and  all  its  ^ts  to  spurn : 
Time  may  steal  on  with  silent  tread, 
And  dry  the  tear  that  mourns  the  dead ; 
May  cliange  fond  love,  subdue  regret, 
Ana  teach  e'en  vengeance  to  forlet : 
But  thou,  Remorse !  there  is  no  <£aim, 
Tkif  stine,  avenger,  to  disarm ! 
Yam  are  origfat  suns  and  laug^iing  skies. 
To  soothe  thy  victim's  agonies : 
The  heart  once  made  thy  burning  throne, 
StiU,  while  it  beats,  is  tmne  alone. 

In  vain  for  Otho's  joyless  eye 
Smile  the  fidr  scenes  of  Italy, 
As  through  her  landscapes'  rich  array 
Th'  imperial  pilgrim  bends  lus  way. 
Thy  form,  Crescentius,  on  his  sight 
Rises  when  nature  laughs  in  ligbt 
Glides  jpound  him  at  tte  midnight  hoar, 
b  present  in  his  festal  bower. 
With  awfol  voice  and  frowning  mien. 
By  all  but  him  unheard,  unseen. 
Oh !  thus  to  shadows  <»  the  grave 
Be  every  tyrant  still  a  slave ! 

Where  throurii  Gargano^s  woody  dells, 
O'er  bending  oSka  the  north  winds  swells,** 
A  sainted  hermif  s  lo^y  tomb 
Is  bosom'd  in  umbra^us  g^oom, 
In  shades  that  saw  him  live  and  die 
Beneath  their  waving  canopy. 
"Twas  his,  as  lesions  tell,  to  share 
The  converse  of  immortals  there ; 
Around  that  dweller  of  the  wild 
There  "  bright  appearances^'  have  flmiled,^ 
And  angel-winffl,  at  eve,  have  been 
Gleaming  the  shadowr  boudis  between. 
And  oft  from  that  secluded  hower 
Hath  breathed,  at  midnight's  cahner  I 
A  swell  of  viewless  harps,  a  sound 
Of  warbled  anthems  pealmff  round. 
Oh,  none  but  voices  of  the  sky 
A^fiht  wake  that  thrilling  hannony. 
Whose  tones,  whose  very  echoes  nuule 
An  Eden  of  the  lonely  eliade  * 
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]f  (;aT8  have  gone.by ;  the  hermit  deeps 
Amidst  Grargano'B  woods  and  steeps ; 
Ivy  and  floweis  have  half  o'er  grown. 
And  veil'd  his  low,  sepulchral  stone : 
Yet  still  the  ispot  is  holy,  still 
Celestial  tbotertepe  haunt  the  hill ; 
And  oit  the  awe-struck  mountaineer 
Aerial  vesper-hymns  may  hear 
Around  those  forest-precincts  float. 
Soft,  solenm,  clear,  but  still  remote. 
Oft  will  Affliction  breathe  her  plaint 
.To  that  rude  shrine's  departed  saint. 
And  deem  that  spirits  of  the  blest 
There  shed  sweet  influence  o'er  her  breasC 

And  thither  Otho  now  repairs,     - 
To  soothe  his  soul  with  vows  and  prayers ; 
And  if  for  him,  on  holy  ground. 
The  lost  one.  Peace,  may  yet  be  found, 
'Midst  rocks  and  forests,  l^  the  bed, 
Where  calmly  sleep  the  sainted  dead. 
She  dwells,  remote  from  heedless  eye. 
With  Nature's  lonely  majesty. 

Vain,  vain  the  search — ^his  troubled  breast 
Nor  vow  nor  penance  lulls  to  rest ; 
The  weary  pilgrimage  is  o'er. 
The  hopes  that  cheer'd  it  are  no  more. 
Then  smks  his  soul,  and  day  by  day 
Youth's  buoyant  energies  decav. 
The  light  of  health  his  eye  hath  flown. 
The  glow  that  tinged  his  cheek  is  gone. 
Joyless  as  one  on  whom  is  laid 
Some  baleftd  spell  that  bids  him  ftide, 
Bktending  its  mysterious  power 
O'er  every  scene,  o'er  every  hour ; 
E'en  thus  he  withers ;  and  to  him 
Italia's  brilliant  skies  are  dim. 
He  withers— in  that  glorious  clime 
Where  Nature  laud^  in  scorn  of  l^me ; 
And  suns,  that  shed  on  all  below 
Their  ftdl  and  vivifying  ^ow. 
From  him  alone  their  power  withhold, 
And  leave  bis  heart  in  darkness  cold. 
Earth  blooms  around  him,  heaven  is  ftiir» 
He  only  seems  to  perish  there. 

Yet  sometimes  will  a  transient  smile 
Flay  o'er  his  fiided  cheek  awhile. 
When  breaths  his  minstrel-bo}^  a  strain 
Of  power  to  hif  all  earthly  pain ; 
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So  wildly  sweet,  its  notes  might  seem 
Th'  ethereal  music  of  a  dream, 
A  spirif  s  voice  trom  worlds  unknown, 
Deep  thrilUng  power  in  every  tone ! 
Sweet  IB  that  lay,  and  yet  its  flow 
Hath  language  only  given  to  woe  ; 
And  if  at  times  its  wakening  swell 
Some  tale  of  glory  seems  to  t«U, 
Soon  the  proud  notes  of  triumph  die. 
Lost  in  a  dirge's  harmony : 
Oh !  many  a  pang  the  heart  hath  proved. 
Hath  deeply  sufler'd,  fondly  loved. 
Ere  the  sad  strain  oould  catch  frcnn  thenoe 
Such  deep  impassionM  eloquence ! — 
Yes !  gaze  on  him,  that  minstrel  boy— 
He  is  no  chUd  of  hope  and  joy ! 
Though  few  his  years,  yet  have  they  been 
Such  as  leave  traces  on  the  mein. 
And  o*er  the  roses  of  our  prime 
Breathe  other  blights  than  diose  of  time. 

Yet  seems  his  spirit  wild  and  proud, 
Bv  grief  unsoften'd  and  unbow'd. 
On  r  there  are  sorrows  which  impart 
A  sternness  foreign  to  the  heart. 
And,  rushing  with  an  earthquake's  power. 
That  makes  a  desert  in  an  hour. 
Rouse  the  dread  passions  in  their  course. 
As  tempests  wake  the  billows'  force ! — 
*Tis  sad,  on  youthful  Guido's  face. 
The  stamp  of  woes  like  these  to  trace. 
Oh !  where  can  ruins  awe  mankind, 
Daric  as  the  ruins  of  the  mind  1 

His  mien  is  lofty,  but  his  gaze 
Too  well  a  wand'rin^  soul  Mtrays: 
His  full  dark  eye  at  tmies  is  bri^t 
With  strange  and  momentary  hsAit, 
Whose  quick  uncertain  flashes  tnrow 
O'er  his  pale  cheek  a  hectic  glow : 
And  oft  nis  features  and  his  air 
A  G^de  of  troubled  mystery  wear, 
A  glance  of  hurried  wildness,  fraught 
With  some  unfathomable  thought. 
Whate'er  that  thought,  still,  unexpressed. 
Dwells  the  sad  secret  in  his  breast ; 
The  pride  his  haughty  brow  reveals. 
All  other  passion  well  conceals. 
He  breathes  each  wounded  feeling's  ton«, 
in  music's  eloquence  alone ; 
His  soul's  deep  voice  is  only  poui'd 
Through  his  full  song  and  Bevelling  chord. 
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He  seeks  no  friend,  but  dmiis  the  train 
Of  courtiers  with  a  proud  disdain : 
And  save  when  Otho  bids  his  lay 
Its  half  unearthly  power  essay, 
In  hall  or  bower  the  heart  to  tbriU> 
His  haunts  are  wild  and  lonely  still. 
Far  distant  from  the  heedless  throng. 
He  roves  old  Tibeifs  banks  tlaag, 
Where  Empire's  desolate  remains 
Lie  scatter'd  o*er  the  silent  (dains: 
Or  lingering  midst  each  ruin'd  ahrine 
That  strews  the  desert  Palatine, 
With  mournful,  yet  commanding  mien, 
Like  the  sad  genius  of  the  scene. 
Entranced  in  awfiil  thought  appears 
To  commune  with  depaned  yt^an. 
Or,  at  the  dead  of  night,  when  Rome 
Seems  of  heroic  shades  the  home ; 
When  Tiber's  murmuring  voice  recalls 
The  mighty  to  their  ancient  halls ; 
When  huah'd  is  every  meaner  sound. 
And  the  deep  moonbght-calm  around 
Leaves  to  the  solemn  scene  alone 
The  majesty  of  ages  flown ; 
A  pilgrim  to  each  hero's  tomb, 
He  wanders  through  the  sacred  doom ; 
And,  'midst  those  dwellings  of  decay. 
At  times  will  breathe  so  sad  a  lay. 
So  wild  a  grandeur  in  each  tone, 
'Tis  like  a  dirge  for  empires  gone ! 

Awake  thy  pealing  harp  again. 
But  breathe  a  more  exultins  strain. 
Young  Guide !  for  awhile  torgot 
Be  the  dark  secrets  of  thy  lot, 
And  rouse  th'  inspiring  soul  of  sonff 
To  speed  the  banauet's  hour  along!— 
The  feast  is  spreaa,  and  music's  call 
Is  echoing  through  the  royal  hall, 
And  banners  wave,  and  trophies  shine. 
O'er  stately  guests  in  glittering  line ;         , 
And  Otho  seeks  awhite  to  chase 
The  thoughts  he  never  can  erase. 
And  bid  tne  voice,  whose  murmurs  deep 
Rise  like  a  spirit  on  his  sleep, 
The  still  small  voice  of  conscience  die. 
Lost  in  the  din  of  revelry. 
On  his  pale  brow  dejection  lowers, 
But  that  shall  yield  to  testal  hours: 
A  gloom  is  in  nis  faded  eye. 
But  tiiat  from  music's  power  shall  fly : 
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ffis  wafted  cheek  is  wsn  with  eaxe. 
Bat  mirth  shall  spread  fresh  crimson  there. 
Wake,  Guido!  wake  thy  mmibers  high« 
Strike  the  bold  chord  ejBiltiiigly ! 
And  pour  upon  the  ennq^tmed  ear 
Such  strains  as  warriors  love  to  hear  * 
Let  the  rich  mantling  goblet  flow. 
And  banish  all  resemtkung  woe ; 
And,  if  a  thouj^t  intrude,  of  power 
To  mar  the  bnsht  convivial  hour. 
Still  must  its  irfioence  hirk  onseen. 
And  cloud  the  heart— but  not  the  mien ! 

Away,  vain  dream ! — on  Otho's  brow. 
Still  darker  lower  the  shadows  now ; 
Chang^  are  his  features,  now  o'erspread 
With  the  cold  paleness  oif  the  dead ; 
Now  crimsoned  with  a  hectic  dye, 
The  burning  flush  of  agony ! 
His  lip  is  quivering,  and  his  breast 
Heaves  with  com^usive  panss  oppressed ; 
Now  his  dim  eye  seems  fix'd  and  jp^lazed. 
And  now  to  heaven  in  an^^uish  raised ; 
And  as,  with  unavailing  aid. 
Around  him  throng  his  ffuests  dismay'd. 
He  sinks— while  scarce  nis  struggling  breath 
Hath  power  to  fidter— "  This  is  death ! " 

Then  rush'd  that  haughty  child  of  song, 
Dark  Guido,  through  the  awe-struck-  thrrag : 
Fill'd  with  a  stranee  delirious  light. 
His  kindling  eye  wone  wildly  l»i^t: 
And  on  the  sufferer's  mien  awhile 
Gazing  with  stem  vindictive  smile 
A  feverish  glow  of  triumph  dyed 
His  burning  cheek,  while  thus  he  cried : — 
"  Yes !  diese  are  death-pang»— on  thy  brow 
1b  set  die  seal  of  vengeance  now ! 
Oh !  well  was  mix'd  the  deadly  draught. 
And  long  and  deeply  hast  though  quimT'd ; 
And  bitter  as  thy  pangp  may  be. 
They  are  but  euerdons  meet  from  me ! 
Yet,  these  are  out  a  moment's  throes, 
Howe'er  intense,  thev  soon  shall  close. 
Soon  shalt  thou  yield,  thy  fleeting  breath— 
My  life  hath  been  a  liiLgering  death ; 
Since  one  dark  hour  ofwoe  and  crime, 
A  blood-spot  on  the  page  of  time ! 

"  Deem'st  thou  my  mind  of  reason  void  ? 
It  18  not  frenzied,— but  destroy'd ! 
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Ave !  view  tbe  wreck  with  drndderinc  ihoaftdr^ 

Tnat  work  of  rain  thou  hast  wrought ! 

The  secret  of  thy  doom  to  tell» 

My  name  al(me  suffices  well ! 

Stephania !— once  A  hero's  bride ! 

Otho !  thou  know'st  the  leet-^he  died. 

Yes!  trusting  to  a  mcmarch's  word. 

The  Roman  fell,  untried,  unheard ! 

And  thou,  whose  every  pledge  was  yain. 

How  couldst  thou  trust  m  aught  again! 

"  He  died,  and  I  was  changed— my  soul, 
A  lonely  wanderer,  ^um'd  control. 
"From  peace,  and  light,  and  glory  hurl'd. 
The  outcast  of  a  purer  world, 
I  nw  eadi  brighter  hope  o'erthrown. 
And  lived  for  one  dread  task  alone. 
The  task  is  closed— lulfill*d  the  vow, 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  thee  now. 
fietrayer !  in  thy  turn  betrayed. 
The  debt  of  blood  shall  soon  be  paid! 
Thine  hour  is  come — ttie  time  hath  been 
Mv  heart  had  shrunk  from  such  a  scene ; 
That  feeling  long  is  past— mv  fiite 
Hath  made  me  stem  as  desolate. 

"  Ye  that  around  me  shuddering  stand* 
Ye  chiefe  and  princes  of  the  land! 
Mourn  ye  a  gmlty  monarch's  doomt 
Ye  wept  not  o*er  the  patriot's  tomb ! 
He  sleep's  unhonor'd— ^yet  be  mine 
To  share  his  low,  neglected  shrine. 
Hjb  soul  with  freedom  finds  a  home. 
His  grave  is  that  of  glory— Rome ! 
Are  not  the  great  ofold  with  her. 
That  city  of  the  sepulchre  ? 
Lead  me  to  death !  and  let  me  share 
The  slumbers  of  the  mighty  there ! " 

The  day  departs— that  fearful  day 
Fades  in  calm  loveliness  away : 
From  purple  heavens  its  lingering  beam 
Seems  melting  into  Tiber's  stream. 
And  softly  tints  each  Roman  hill 
With  Rowing  light,  as  clear  and  still 
As  if,  unstain'd  by  crime  or  woe. 
Its  hours  had  pass'd  in  silent  flow. 
The  day  sets  calmly — ^it  hath  been 
Mark'd  widi  a  strange  and  awful  scene: 
One  guilty  bosom  throbs  no  more. 
And  Otho's  pangs  and  life  are  o'er. 
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And  Ibaa,  ere  yet  another  son 
His  burning  race  hath  brightly  nm. 
Released  m>m  anguish  by  thy  foes. 
Daughter  of  Rome !  shaft  find  repose;. 
Yes!  on  thy  country's  lovdy  sky 
Fix  yet  once  more  thy  parting  eye? 
A  few  sbort  hours— and  all  mall  be 
The  silent  and  the  past  for  thee. 
Oh !  dius  with  tempests  of  a  day 
We  struggle,  and  we  pass  away, 
like  the  wild  billows  as  they  sweep, 
Leaying  no  vestige  on  the  deep ! 
And  o'er  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed 
The  sons  or  future  days  shall  treads 
The  pangSj  the  conflicts,  of  thy  lot 
By  them  unknown,  by  thee  Ibifil* 
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NOTES. 


Note  1,  paee  73,  Una  10. 
O'tr  HadriMn*9  m§iU4«ring  vOU  twins. 
**  J*«tais  all^  passer  qoelqoes  Joun  seals  i  TivoU.  Je  |mr« 
kss  environs,  et  surtoat  celles  de  Ut  Villa  Adriana.  Sorpifs  par  la 
piuie  au  milieu  de  ma  eonrse,  je  me  r^Aiglal  dans  les  Salles  dts 
Tkermet  voisins  du  Pieile  (monomens  de  la  ▼Ula«)  sons  nn  fifoier 
qui  avait  renvers^  le  pan  d*an  mur  en  s*^levant.  Dans  na  petit 
salon  oetogone,  otivert  devaat  rooi,  une  Tigne  vierge  avait  pereA  la 
voikie  de  l*6diflce,  et  son  gros  cep  llsse,  roose,  et  tortneoz,  montalt  le 
long  du  mur  comma  un  serpent.  Autour  de  moi,  4  travers  les  ar- 
cades des  mines,  s*ouvTaient  des  points  de  vue  sur  la  Caropagne  Ro- 
maine.  Des  bulssons  de  sureau  remplissaient  les  salles  d^series  od 
venaient  se  refugler  qaelques  merles  solitaires.  Les  fragmens  de 
mafonnerle  ^talent  tapiss^s  de  feutlles  de  scolopendre,  dont  la  ver- 
dure satin^e  se  desslnait  comme  un  travail  en  mosalque  snr  Im  btaa> 
chenr  des  marbres :  (i  et  14  de  hauts  cyinr^s  remplafaient  les  co 
lonnM  tomMes  dans  ces  palais  de  la  Mort ;  Tacanthe  sauvage  raropalt 
4  leurs  pieds,  sur  des  debris,  comrae  si  la  nature  s'^tait  piu  k  repm- 
duire  sur  ces  chefs-d'oeuvre  mutil^s  d'architecture,  I'orneiiient  de 
leur  beauts  pass^e.*' — Chatkaubriand's  Souvenirs  tTItalie* 

Note  2,  page  74,  line  4. 

Of  each  imperial  nummmentj 

The  gardens  and  buildings  of  Hadrian's  villa  were  copies  of  the 

most  celebrated  scenes  uid  edifices  in  his  dcnninions ;  the  Lyc«Bum, 

the  Academia,  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens,  the  Temple  of  SerapU  at 

Alexandria,  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  itc. 

Note  3,  page  74,  lines  SS.aad  96. 
SuTtk  is  tkjf  paUce,  but  tkjf  tomd, 
Hadrian!  hoik  shared  a  prouder  doom. 
The  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the  castle  of  St.  Anielo,  was 
first  converted  into  a  citadel  by  Bellsarins,  in  his  successful  defence 
of  Rome  against  the  Goths.  **  The  lover  of  the  arti,"  savs  Gibbon, 
**  must  read  with  a  sigh  that  ^e  works  of  PraxiteleB  and  Lysii^Mis 
were  torn  fiom  their  lo^  pedestals,  and  hurled  into  the  ditch  on  the 
hcMtds  of  the  besiegers."  He  adds,  in  a  note,  that  the  celebrated 
sleeping  Faun  of  ^e  Barberinl  palace  was  found,  in  a  mutilated 
state,  when  the  ditch  of  St.  Angelo  was  cleansed  under  Urban  VIII. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  Moles  Hadriaai  was  made  a  perntanent  for- 
tress by  the  Roman  government,  and  baatkms,  outworks.  Ice.  were 
added  to  the  original  edifice,  which  had  been  stripped  of  its  marble 
covering.  Its  Corinthian  piUars,  and  the  biaaetf  cone  which  crowned 
lu  summit. 

Note  4,  page  74,  lines  33  and  34. 

Have  founds  like  glory*  s  self,  a  grass 

In  time's  abyss^  or  Tiber's  vans 

**  Les  plus  beaux  moaumens  des  arts,  les  plus  admirables  statues, 

ont  ^Vbs  JetAes  dans  le  Tibre,  et  sunt  cach^es  sous  ses  flets.    <^ 
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■ait  si,  pour  le  ehercher,  on  ne  le  d^totiniera  pas  un  Jour  de  son  iitt 
Mais  quand  on  songe  que  les  dieft-d'oBUvres  du  g^nie  liumain  sont 
oeut-^tre  li  devant  nous,  et  qu*un  ceil  plus  percant  les  verrait  4  tra- 
▼en  les  ondes,  l*on  ^prouve  je  ne  sais  quelle  Imotion  qui  renatt  A 
Rome  sans  cesse  sous  dlverses  formes,  et  fait  trouver  une  soclete 

Btur  la  pens6e  dans  les  objets  physiques,  ranets  partout  ailleurs  '*>- 
▲D.  DB  Stabl. 

Note  5»  page  75,  lines  8  and  3. 

There  closed  De  Bre$eia^»  mission  high  ; 

From  thence  the  patriot  came  to  die. 
Arnold  de  Brescia,  the  undaunted  and  eloquent  champion  of  Ro- 
man liberty,  after  unremitting  efiinrts  to  restore  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic,  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  1155  by  Adrian  IV. 
'Vfais  event  is  thus  described  by  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  RepubU^ues 
Italiennes^  vol.  ii.  pages  68  and  09.  **  Le  prefect  demeura  dans  le 
ch&teau  Saint  Anrc  avec  son  prisonnier ;  tl  le  fit  transporter  un  matin 
sur  la  place  desnn^e  aux  executions,  devant  la  pcurte  du  peupie. 
Amaud  de  Brescia,  ilevA  sur  un  bftcher,  fUt  atach^  i  un  poteau,  en 
fkce  du  Corso.    U  pouvoit  mesurer  des  yeux  les  troia  longues  rues 

ani  aboutisscdent  devant  son  e^iafaud ;  elles  font  presqu*  une  moiti^ 
e  Rome.    C'est  lA  qu*habitoient  les  hommes  qu*il  avoit  si  souvent 
appeMs  4  la  liberty,    fls  repoa<rient  encore  en  paix,  ignorant  le  dan- 

Er  de  leur  lesislateur.  Le  tumulte  de  Texecutlon  et  la  flamnie  du 
Cher  rdveill^rent  let  Romains ;  lis  s^armirent,-  lis  accoururent, 
mats  trop  tard;  et  les  cohortes  du  pape  repouss^rent,  avec  leurs 
lances,  ceuz  qui,  n*ayant  pu  sauver  Amaud,  voulc^nt  du  moins 
recueillir  ses  cendres  comme  de  pr^cieuses  reliques." 

Note  6,  page  75,  line  5. 
Spoke  loith  the  voice  of  ages  past. 
*  Posterltv  will  compare  the  virtues  and  foilings  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man ;  but  in  a  long  period  of  anarchy  uid  servitude,  the  name 
of  JUenxi  has  often  been  celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
and  the  last  of  the  Romim  patiioto.**~OiBBON*8  Decline  and  Fait, 
Ifcc,  vol.  ziL  p.  368. 

Note  7,  page  75,  Une  19. 
CsuU^st  gnie  on  Romo-^et  not  despair  t 
**Le  consul  Terentlus  Varron  av<dt  ftil  honteusement  Jusqu'A 
Venouse:  cethomme  de  la  plus  basse  naissance,  n'avoit^ti^  61ev« 
au  consulat  que  pour  mortifier  la  noblesse :  mals  le  s^nat  ne  voulut 
pas  jouir  de  ce  malheureuz  trlomphe ;  il  vlt  combien  il  6toit  n^ces- 
salre  qu'll  s'attirftt  dans  cette  occasion  la  confiance  du  peupie,  ii  alia 
au-devant  Varron,  et  le  remwcia  de  ce  fn*il  n*avoitpas  desespiri  de 
la  r^puMtfiie.— MoMTBSQOTBu's  Orandour  et  Decadence  des  Homains. 

Note  8,  page  78,  line  3. 
Fain  dream  I  the  saered  shields  are^gone. 
Of  the  sacred  bucklers,  or  OMcilia  of  Rome,  which  were  kept  in 
the  temple  of  Mars,  Plutarch  gives  the  following  account :— *'  In  the 
eighth  year  of  Numa's  reign,  a  pestilence  |»evailed  in  ituly  ;  Rome 
•MO  Iblt  its  ravages.  Wwle  the  people  were  greatly  dejected,  we 
are  told  that  a  teazen  buckler  fell  from  heaven  into  the  hands  of 
Numa.  Of  this  he  gave  a  very  wonderAil  account,  received  from 
Egerla  anc^the  Muses :  that  the  buckler  was  sent  down  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  city,  and  should  be  kept  with  great  caro  :  thnt  elev- 
en others  should  be  made  aiillke  it  as  possible  in  size  and  fashion, 
in  order  that  if  any  person  were  disposed  to  steal  it,  he  might  not  be 
able  to  dlstlngnth  that  which  fell  nom  heaven  from  the  rest.    U« 
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ftirther  declared  that  the  place  and  the  meadows  aboat  It,  where  he 
fteqnentiy  convened  with  the  Mmes,  should  be  consecrated  to  thoee 
(Uvinides ;  and  that  the  spriof  which  watered  the  gnmnd  shoold  be 
sacred  to  the  use  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  daily  to  sprinkle  and  poriiy 
their  temple.  The  immediate  cessation  of  the  pestilence  U  said  10 
have  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  account.*'— jL<^e  cf  AVsm 

Note  0,  page  78,  line  4 
Sunk  is  CAs  ercwnim^  cUf**  thron$ 
**  Who  hath  taken  this  counsel  against  Tyre,  the  erpwmng  eUw, 
whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose  tralBckers  are  the  hooorabU 
of  the  earth  1'*— /vomA,  chap.  33. 

Note  10,  page  78,  line  0. 
Their  gwwdktm  spells  have  Isng  been  past. 
**  Un  melange  bixarre  de  grandeur  d'ame,  et  de  foiblesse  entroit 
lis  cette  ^poque,  (I'onsidme  si^le,)  dans  le  caractdre  des  Remains. 
C7a  mouvement  g^n^reuz  vers  les  grandes  choses  faisoit  place  tout- 
&-coup  4  Tabattement ;  ils  pass(rfent  de  la  liberty  la  plus  oragense, 
k  la  servitude  la  plus  avilissante.  On  auroit  dit  que  les  mines  et  les 
portiqnes  deserts  de  la  capitale  du  monde,  entretenoient  ses  habitans 
dans  le  sentiment  de  leur  impubsance ;  au  milieu  de  ces  montiniens 
de  leur  domination  pass^e,  les  citoyens  ^prouvoient  d'une  mani^re 
trop  d^courageante  leur  propre  nullity.  lie  nom  des  Roniains  qu*iis 
portoient  ranimoit  fHquemroent  leur  enthousiasine.  coroiue  11  ie 
mnime  enc<Mre  ai^ourd'hui ;  mas  bient6t  la  vue  de  Rome,  du  forum 
desert,  des  sept  coUlnes  de  nouveau  rendues  au  pliturafe  <les  tron 
peauz,  des  temples  d^sol^s,  des  monumens  tombant  on  rulne,  les 
rwnenoit  k  sentir  quUls  n*etoient  plus  les  Remains  d'autrefub."-- 
SisM OKDX,  Uistoire  des  Ripubliques  Jtaliennes,  vol.  i.,  p.  172. 

Note  11,  page  79,  line  40. 
IJnger*d  the  Isrd  of  eloquence, 
**  As  for  CAoero,  he  was  carried  to  Astyra,  where,  finding  a  ve.i^cl, 
be  inmiediately  went  on  board,  uid  coasted  along  to  Circaeiim  with 
a  &vorable  wind.  The  |rilots  were  preparing  inimediately  to  n.\\: 
from  thence,  but  whether  it  was  that  he  feared  the  sea,  or  Imd  not 
yet  given  up  all  his  hopes  in  Cssar,  he  disembarked,  and  tmvelicd 
a  hundred  furlongs  on  foot,  as  if  Rome  had  been  the  place  of  bis  dc^ 
tination.  Repenting,  however,  afterwards,  he  left  that  road.  nii«l 
made  again  for  the  sea.  He  passed  the  night  in  the  most  perplexing 
and  horrid  thoughts ;  Insomuch,  that  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to 
go  privately  into  Gassar^s  house,  and  stab  himself  upon  the  altar  of 
his  domestic  gods,  to  bring  the  divine  vengeance  upon  his  betrayer. 
But  he  was  deterred  from  this  by  the  fear  of  torture.  Other  alteru.v 
ttves,  equally  distressftil,  presented  themselves.  At  last,  he  pit 
himself  in  the  hands-of  his  servants,  and  ordered  them  to  carry  him 
by  sea  to  Cajeta,  where  he  had  a  delightful  retreat  in  the  suiiiiiier, 
when  the  Etesian  winds  set  in.  There  was  a  temirie  of  Apollo  or 
that  coast,  from  which  a  flight  of  crows  came  with  great  nni<e  to- 
wards Cicero's  vessel  as  it  was  making  land.  They  perched  on  both 
sides  the  sail-yard,  where  some  sat  croaking,  and  others  pecking  the 
ends  of  the  ropes.  All  looked  upon  this  as  an  ill  omen  ;  yet  Oicer«) 
went  <m  shore,  and,  entering  his  house,  lay  down  to  repose  himself. 
In  the  meantime  a  number  of  the  crows  settled  in  the  chamber  win- 
dow, and  croaked  in  the  most  doleful  manner.  One  of  them  even 
entered  it,  and,  alighting  on  the  bed,  attempted,  with  its  beak,  to 
draw  off  the  clothes  with  which  he  had  covered  hb  face.  On  sight 
of  this,  the  servants  began  to  reproach  themselves.  *  Shall  we,' 
said  they,  '  remain  to  be  spectators  of  our  master's  murder  ;  Bhall 
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w«  not  proleot  him,  so  innoceat  and  so  great  a  sufferer  as  he  ia^ 
when  the  iHrute  creatures  give  him  marks  of  their  care  and  atten- 
tion 1'  Then,  partly  by  entreaty*  partly  by  force,  they  got  him  into 
his  litter,  and  carried  him  towards  the  sea.*'— Plutaech,  JLtfe  oj 
dktro. 

Note  12,  page  80,  line  4. 
Baimfor  all  aadnest  hut  dtspair. 
"  Now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires, 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despedr.*'"— Milton. 

Note  13,  page  €0,  line  33. 
O^er  bending  oaks  the  nort^  wind  ewelU. 
Mount  Gaiqgano.  "  This  ridge  of  mountains  forms  a  very  large 
promontory  advancing  into  the  Adriatic,  and  separated  from  the 
Apennines  on  the  west  by  the  plains  of  Lucera  and  San  Severe. 
We  took  a  ride  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  through  shady  dells 
and  noble  woods,  which  iNrought  to  our  minds  the  venerable  groves 
that  in  ancient  times  bent  with  the  loud  winds  sweeping  along  the 
nigged  sides  of  Garganus. 

*  Aquilonibus 
Q,uerceta  Gargani  laborant 
£t  foliis  viduantur  orni.' — Horace. 

**  There  is  still  a  respectable  forest  of  evergreen  and  common  oak, 
trine,  hornbeam,  chesnut,  and  manna-ash.  The  sheltered  valleys 
are  industriously  cultivated,  and  seem  to  be  blest  with  luxuriant  ve- 
getation."—Swinburnk*s  Travels. 

Note  14,  page  80,  line  40. 
Ther%  "  bright  appearoMeea"  haioe  smiled. 
In  yonder  netiier  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  foototep  traoe  ?**— Mii/ron 


THE  LAST  BANQUET 
.    or 
ANT0N7  AND  CLEOPATRA 


r<  Antony,  Goneladinir  diat  he  co«UI  aot  die  mora  hononUy  Uun 
in  battle,  determine  to  attack  Cssar  at  the  same  time  botli  by  sea 
and  land.  The  night  preceding  the  execution  of  this  design,  lie 
mdered  his  servants  at  supper  to  render  him  their  best  services 
tliai  evening,  and  fill  the  wine  round  plenafuUy,  for  the  day  fol- 
lowing they  might  belong  touiother  master,  whilst  he  lav  extend- 
ed on  the  nound,  no  longer  of  consequence  either  to  them  or  to 
himself.  His  friends  were  affiscted,  and  wept  to  hear  him  talk 
thus ;  which,  when,  he  perceived,  he  encouraged  them  by  assur- 
ances that  his  expectations  of  a  glorious  victwy  were  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  an  honorable  death.  At  the  dead  of  night,  when  ani- 
versal  silence  reigned  through  the  city,  a  silence  that  was  deepen- 
ed by  the  awful  thought  of  the  ensuing  day,  on  a  sudden  was 
heard  the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  and  a  noise  which  re- 
sembled the  exclamations  of  Bacchanals.  This  tumultuous  pro- 
cession seemed  to  pass  through  the  whole  city,  and  to  ffo  out  at 
the  gate  which  led  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Those  who  reflected  on 
this  prodigy  concluded  that  Bacchus,  the  god  whom  Antony  affec- 
ted to  imitate,  had  then  forsaken  him.*'— LAMeBORNs's  PluUrek.y 


Th7  foes  had  ffirt  thee  with  their  di-ead  array, 

O  stately  Aiezandria !— yet  the  sound 
Of  mirth  imd  music,  at  the  close  of  day, 

Swell'd  from  thy  splendid  fiibrics,  &r  aroona 
CVer  camp  and  wave.    Within  the  royal  hall. 

In  ga]^  magnificence  the  feast  was  spread ; 
And,  orightly  streaming  from  the  pictured  wall, 

A  thousand  lamps  their  trembling  lustre  shed 
O'er  many  a  column,  rich  with  precious  dyes^ 
That  tinge  the  maifole's  vein,  'neath  Afric^s  burning 

And  soft  and  clear  that  wavering  radiance  play'd 

0*er  sculptured  forms,  that  round  the  pillar'a  scene 
Cidm  and  majestic  rose,  bv  art  army'd 

In  sodlike  beauty,  awfully  serene. 
Ob !  now  unlike  the  troubled  guests,  reclined 

Round  that  luxurious  board  1— in  every  fiujc 
Some  fihadow  from  the  tempest  of  the  mmd. 

Rising  by  fits,  the  searching  eye  might  trace. 
Though  vainly  mask'd  in  smiles  which  are  not  mirth. 
But  the  proud  spirif  s  veil  thrown  o'er  the  woes  of  eaith. 

Their  brows  are  bound  with  wreaths,  whose  transdent 
May  still  survive  the  wearers — and  the  rose 
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Perchance  may  scarce  be  withered,  when  the  tomb 

Receives  {be  mighty  to  its  dark  repose ! 
The  day  must  dawn  on  battle,  and  may  set  - 

In  death— but  fill  the  mantling  wine-cup  high ! 
Despair  is  fearless,  and  the  Fates- e'en  yet 

Lend  her  one  hour  for  parting  revehy. 
They  who  the  empire  of  the  world  possessed, 
Would  taste  its  joys  again,  ere  all  exchanged  for  rest. 

Its  joys !  oh,  maik  yon  proud  triumvir's  mien. 

And  read  their  annals  on  that  brow  of  care ! 
'Midst  pleasure's  lotus-bowers  his  steps  have  been ; 

Earth's  brightest  pathway  led  him  to  despair. 
Trust  not  the  glance  that  fieiin  would  yet  inspire 

The  buoyant  ener^es  of  days  gone  by ; 
There  is  delusion  in  its  meteor-fire. 

And  all  within  is  shame,  is  agony ! 
Away !  the  tear  in  bitterness  may  now. 
But  tnere  are  smiles  which  bear  a  stamp  of  deeper  woe. 

Thy  cheek  is  sunk,  and  faded  as  thy  fame. 

O  lost,  devoted  Roman !  jret  thy  brow 
To  that  ascendant  and  undying  name, 

Pleads  with  stem  loftineas  thy  right  e'en  now. 
Thy  glory  is  departed,  but  hath  lefT 

A  fingering  light  around  thee— in  decay 
Kot  less  than  kingly,  though  of  all  bereft. 

Thou  seem'st  as  empire  had  not  pass'd  away. 
Supreme  in  ruin !  teaching  hearts  elate, 
A  deep,  prophetic  dread  of  still  mysterious  fate ! 

But  thou,  enchantress-queen !  whose  love  hath  made 

His  desolation — ^thou  art  by  his  side, 
b  all  thy  sovereignty  of  charms  array'd. 

To  meet  the  storm  with  still  unconquer^d  pride, 
hxiperial  being !  e'n  though  many  a  stain 

Of  error  be  upon  thee,  there  is  power 
In  thy  commanding  nature,  which  shall  reign 

O'er  the  stem  genius  of  misfortune's  hour ; 
And  the  dark  beauty  of  thy  troubled  eye 
E'en  now  is  all  illumed  with  wild  subhmity. 

Thine  aspect,  all  impassion'd,  wears  a  fight 

Inspiring  and  inspued — thy  cheek  a  dye» 
Which  rises  not  firom  joy,  but  yet  is  bright 

With  the  deep  glow  of  feverish  energy. 
Proud  siren  of  the  Nile !  thy  glance  is  naught 

With  an  immortal  fire — ^in  every  beam 
It  darts,  there  kindles  some  heroic  thou^t, 

But  wild  and  awfiil  as  a  sybil's  dream ; 
For  thou  with  death  hast  commun'd,  to  attain 
Dread  knowledge  of  the  pangs  that  ransom  from  the  diBin. 
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And  the  stem  courage  by  such  musings  lent, 

Dau^ter  of  Afric T  o'er  thy  beauty  throws 
The  grandeur  of  a  regal  roirit,  blent 

With  all  the  majesty  ofmighty  woes ; 
While  he.  so  fondly,  mtally  adored, 

Thy  fiillen  Roman,  gazes  on  thee  yet. 
Till  scarce  the  soul,  that  once  exultmg  soar'd, 

Can  deem  the  day-star  of  its  glory  set ; 
Scarce  his  charm'd  heart  believes  that  power  can  be 
In  sovereign  fiite,  o'er  him,  thus  fondly  loved  by  thee 

But  there  is  sadness  in  the  eyes  around, 
Wluch  mark  that  nrin'd  leader,  and  survey 

His  changeful  mein,  whence  oft  the  gloom  profound 

Strange  triumph  chases  haughtily  away. 

"  Quem,  ere  we  part,  the  generous  nectar  deep ! 

Ere  sunset  gild  once  more  the  western  skies, 
Your  chief,  in  cold  forgetfuhiess,  may  sleep. 

While  sounds  of  revel  float  o'er  shore  and  sea. 

And  die  red  bowl  again  is  crown'd— but  not  for  me. 

"  Yet  weep  not  thus— the  struggle  is  not  o'er, 

O  victors  of  PhiUppi !  many  a  field 
Hath  yielded  palms  to  us:— one  effort  more. 

By  one  stem  conflict  must  our  doom  be  seal'd ! 
Forget  not,  Romans !  o'er  a  subject  world 

Ifow  royally  your  ^le's  wing^  hath  n>read. 
Though,  from  ms  eyrie  of  domimon  hurl'd. 

Now  bursts  the  tempests  on  his  crested  head ! 
Tet  sovereign  still,  if  baniah'd  firom  the  sky, 
The  iun's  indignant  bird,  he  must  not  droop— bat  die.** 

The  feast  is  o'er.    'Tis  m'sht,  the  dead  of  night- 
Unbroken  stillness  broods  o'er  earth  and  deep ; 

From  Egypt's  heaven  ofaoH  and  starry  light 
The  moon  looks  cloudless  o'er  a  world  of  sleep : 

For  those  who  wait  die  mom's  awakening  beams. 
The  battle  signal  to  decide  their  doom. 

Have  sunk  to  feverish  rest  and  troubled  dreams ; 
Rest,  that  shall  soon  be  calmer  in  the  tomb. 

Dreams,  datk  and  ominous,  but  there  to  cease. 

When  sleep  the  lords  of  war  in  solitude  and  peace. 

Wake,  slunberers,  wake  !  Hark !  heard  ye  not  a  soond 

Of  gathering  tumult  ?— Near  and  nearer  still 
Its  murmur  swells.    Above,  below;  around, 

Bursts  a  strange  chorus  forth,  confused  and  shrill. 
Wake,  Alexandria !  through  thy  streets  the  tread 

Of  steps  unseen  is  hurrying,  and  the  note 
Ofpipe,  and  Isrre,  and  trumpet,  wild  and  dread. 

Is  beard  upon  the  midni^t  air  to  float ; 
7* 
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And  voices,  clamorous  as  in  frenzied  mirdi, 

Mingle  their  thousand  tones,  which  are  not  of  the  eanh. 

These  are  no  mortal  sounds—their  thrUIing  strain 

Hath  more  mysterious  oower,  and  birtfi  more  high; 
And  the  deep  horror  chiuing  every  vein 

Owns  them  of  stem,  tertinc  auguiy. 
Beings  of  worlds  unknown !  yepassaway^ 

0  ye  invisible  and  awful  throng ! 
Four  echoing  footsteps  and  resounding  lay 

To  Gsesar's  camp  exulting  move  along. 
Thy  gods  forsake  tnee,  Antony !  the  sky 
By  tluit  dread  sign  reveals  thy  doom-—"  Despair  and  die  !'** 
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NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  98,  Um  48. 
Dr«ai  hnmoUige  of  tJu  pangt  thai  rmucmfrtm  Vu  dUna. 
Ctoopatre  made  a  coUectkm  of  fK^sonoos  drufi,  and  beloc  desirous 
10  know  which  was  least  painful  in  the  operatiun,  she  tried  them  on 
the  capital  convicts.  Sucn  poisons  as  were  qulclc  in  their  operation, 
she  found  to  be  attended  with  violent  pain  and  convulsions ;  such 
as  were  miklOT  were  slow  in  their  effisct :  she  therefore  applied  her- 
self to  the  eiaminatlfm  of  venomous  creatures ;  and  at  lensth  she 
found  that  the  bite  of  the  asp  was  the  most  eligible  kind  of  death, 
for  it  brought  on  a  gradual  kind  of  lethargy.— See  Plutarch. 

Note  S,  page  94,  line  It. 
Detfahr  and  die! 
"  To-moROW  la  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  foU  thy  edgeless  sword;  despair  and  die !" 

RUkmtdllh 


ALARIC  m  ITALY. 


'After  deaertbing  tho  conqaest  of  Greece  and  Italy  by  the  German 
and  Scythian  hordes  united  under  the  command  of  Alarlc,  the  his- 
hUtorian  of  The  Decline  and  IM  of  the  Roman  Empire  thus 
proceeds  :—*' Whether  fame,  or  conquest,  or  riches  were  the 
object  c^  Alaric,  he  pursued  that  object  with  an  indefktixable  ardor 
which  could  neither  be  quelled  by  adversity  nor  satiated  by  suc- 
cess. No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  extreme  land  of  Italy,  than 
he  was  attracted  by  the  neighboring  prospect  of  a  fair  and  peaceful 
island.  Yet  even  the  possession  of  Sicily  he  considered  only  as 
an  intermediate  step  to  the  important  expedition  which  he  already 
meditated  against  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  straits  of  Rhegium 
and  Messina  are  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  in  the  narrowest  pas- 
sage about  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  and  the  fabulous  monsters  of 
the  deep,  the  rucks  of  Scylla  and  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  could 
terrify  none  but  the  most  timid  and  unskilful  mariners :  yet,  as 
soon  as  the  first  division  of  the  Goths  had  embarked,  a  sudden 
tempest  arose,  which  sunk  or  scattereo  uiany  of  the  transports. 
Their  courage  was  daunted  by  the  terrors  of  a  new  element ;  and 
the  whole  design  was  defeated  by  the  premature  death  of  Alarlc, 
which  fixed,  after  a  short  illness,  the  fatal  term  of  his  conquests. 
The  ferocious  character  of  the  barbarians  was  displayed  in  the 
funeral  of  a  hero,  whose  valor  and  fortune  they  celebrated  with 
mournful  apfriause.  By  the  labor  of  a  captive  multitude,  they 
forcibly  diverted  the  course  of  the  Busentinus,  a  small  river  that 
washes  the  walls  of  Consentia.  The  royal  sepulchre,  adorned 
with  the  splendid  spoils  and  trophies  of  Rome,  was  constructed  in 
the  vacant  bed ;  the  waters  were  then  restored  to  their  natural 
channel,  and  the  secret  spot  where  the  remains  of  Alarlc  had  been 
deiiosited,  was  forever  concealed  by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  employee!  to  execute  the  work.*'— See 
The  Decline  and  fiill  of  the  Roman  Emfirey  vol.  v.  p.  339.]      # 


Heard  ye  the  Gothic  trampef  s  blast  ? 
The  march  of  hosts,  as  Alaric  jsaas'd  1 
His  steps  have  track'd  that  glorious  clime. 
The  birth-place  of  heroic  time : 
But  he,  in  northern  deserts  bred, 
Spared  not  the  living  for  the  dead,' 
Nor  heard  the  voice,  whose  pleading  cries 
From  temple  and  from  tomb  ari%. 
He  pass'd— the  light  of  burning  fanes 
Hatn  been  his  torch  o'er  Grecian  plains ; 
And  woke,  they  not— the  brave,  the  free. 
To  ffuard  their  own  Thermopvlte  ? 


And  left  they  not  their  silent  dwelling, 
When  Sythia's  note  of  war  was  swe^ing! 
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No!  where  die  bold  Three  Handred  depC, 
Sad  freedom  battled  not— bat  wept  I 
FcMT  nerveleflB  then  the  Spartan's  oand* 
And  Thebes  could  rouse  no  Sacred  band ; 
Nor  one  high  soul  from  slumber  broke. 
When  Athens  own'd  the  northern  yoke. 

But  was  there  none  for  thee  to  dare 
The  conflict,  scorning  to  despair ! 
O  city  of  the  seven  proud  hills ! 
Whose  name  e*en  yet  the  spirit  thrills. 
As  doth  a  clarion's  battle-call— 
Didst  thou  too,  ancient  empress,  fall  1 
Did  no  Camillus  from  the  chain 
Ruisom  thy  Capitol  again  1 
Gb, !  who  snail  tell  the  days  to  be. 
No  patriot  rose  to  bleed  for  thee  t 

Heard  ye  the  Gothic  trumpet's  blast  t 
The  march  of  hosts,  as  Alanc  pass'd  7 
That  fearful  sound,  at  midnight  deep,' 
Burst  on  the  eternal  city's  sleep : 
How  woke  the  mighty  A    She,  whose  will 
So  long  had  bid  the  world  be  still. 
Her  sword  a  sceptre,  and  her  eye 
Th'  ascendant  star  of  destiny ! 
She  woke— to  view  the  dread  array 
Of  Scythians  rushing  to  their  prey. 
To  hear  her  streets  resound  the  cries 
Pour'd  fifom  a  thousand  affonies ! 
WhOe  the  strange  lipht  of  flames,  that  gave 
A  ruddy  glow  to  Tiber's  wave. 
Bursting  m  that  terrific  hour 
From  fane  and  palace,  dome  and  tower, 
Reveal'd  the  throngs,  for  aid  divine 
Clinginff  to  many  a  worshipp'd  shrine 
Fierce  ntful  radiance  wildly  shed 
O'er  spear  and  sword,  with  camajee  red, 
Shone  o'er  the  suppliant  and  the  flying. 
And  kindled  pyres  for  Romans  dymg. 

Weep,  Italy !  alas !  that  e'er 
Should  tears  alone  thy  wrongs  declare ! 
The  time  hath  been  when  tf^  distress 
Had  roused  up  empires  for  redress ! 
Nowi  her  long  race  of  glory  run, 
Without  a  combat  Rome  is  won, 
And  from  her  plunder'd  temples  forth 
Rush  the  fierce  children  of  the  north, 
To  share  beneath  more  genial  skies 
Each  joy  their  own  rude  clime  denies. 
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Ye  who  on  biieht  Campania's  dune 
Bade  your  Mr  viUas  rise  ciyore. 
With  all  their  gfraceful  colonnades, 
And  crystal  baths,  and  myrtle  shades, 
Along  the  blue  Hesperian  deep. 
Whose  glassy  waves  in  snnshme  sleep ; 
Beneath  your  olive  and  your  vine 
Far  other  inmates  now  recline. 
And  the  tall  plane,  whose  roots  ye  fed 
With  rich  libations  duly  shed,' 
O'er  guests,  unlike  your  vanished  friends. 
Its  bowery  canopy  extends. 
For  them  the  southern  heaven  is  ^lowing^ 
The  bright  Falemian  nectar  ilowmg ; 
For  them  the  marble  halls  unfold. 
Where  nobler  beings  dwelt  of  oldf. 
Whose  children  for  barbarian  lords 
Touch  the  sweet  lyre's  resounding  chorda^ 
Or  wreaths  of  Paestan  roses  twine, 
To  crown  the  sons  of  Elbe  and  Rhine. 
Yet,  thourii  luxurious  they  repose 
Beneath  Corinthian  porticoes. 
While  round  them  into  being  start 
The  marvels  of  triumphant  art ; 
Oh !  not  ibr  them  hath  genius  given 
To  parian  stone  the  fire  of  heaven. 
Enshrining  in  the  forms  he  wrought 
A  bright  eternity  of  thought. 
In  vam  the  natives  of  the  skies 
In  breathmg  marble  round  ^m  rise. 
And  sculptured  nymi^  of  fount  or  glad* 
People  the'dark-green  laurel  shade ; 
Cold  are  the  con9ueror's  heart  and  eye 
To  visions  of  divmity ; 
And  rude  his  hand  which  dares  deface 
The  models  of  immortal  grace. 

Arouse  ye  from  your  soft  delis^ts! 
Chieftains!  the  war-note's  call  mvites ; 
And  other  lands  must  yet  be  won, 
And  other  deeds  of  havoc  done. 
Warriors !  your  flowerv  bondage  break, 
Sonsofdiestonny north,  awake! 
The  barks  are  launching  from  the  steep, 
Soon  shall  the  Isle  of  Ceres  weep,^ 
And  Afric's  burning  winds  afar 
Waft  the  shrill  sounds  of  Alaric's  war. 
Where  shall  his  race  of  victory  close  t 
When  shall  the  ravaced  earth  repose  ? 
But  hark!  What  wiMly  mingling  cries 
i^'rom  Scythia's  camp  tumultuous  rite  f 
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Why  swells  dread  Alaric^sname  on  air  t 
A  sterner  conqueror  hath  been  there ! 
A  conqueror— y;et  his  paths  are  peace. 
He  comes  to  brings  die  world's  release '; 
He  of  the  sword  that  knows  no  sheath, 
Th'  avenger,  the  deliverer— Death ! 

Ib  then  that  daring  8i)irit  fled  ? 
Dodi  Alaric  slumber  with  the  dead  ? 
Tamed  are  the  warrior*s  jpride  and  strengdi^ 
And  he  and  earth  are  caun  at  length. 
The  land  where  heaven  unclouded  shines^ 
Where  sleep  the  sunbeams  on  the  vines ; 
The  land  by  conquest  made  his  own. 
Can  yield  him  now — a  grave  alone. 
But  his— her  lord  from  Alp  to  sea — 
No  common  sepulchre  Shall  be ! 
Oh,  make  his  tomb  where  mortal  eye 
Its  buried  wealth  may  ne'er  descry ! 
Where  mortal  foot  may  never  tread 
Above  a  victor-monarcVs  bed. 
Let  not  his  royal  dust  be  hid 
'Neath  star-aspiring  pyramid ; 
Nor  bid  the  gatherM  mound  arise, 
To  bear  his  memorv  to  the  skies. 
Years  roll  awav — oblivion  claims 
Her  triumph  o'er  heroic  names ; 
And  hands  profane  disturb  the  clay 
That  once  was  fired  with  glory's  ray ; 
And  Avarice,  from  their  secret  gloom, 
Drags  e'en  the  treasures  of  the  tomb. 
But  thou,  O  leader  of  the  free ! 
That  general  doom  awaits  not  thee : 
Thou,  where  no  step  mav  e'er  intrude, 
Shalt  rest  in  regal  solitude, 
TiU,  bursting  on  thy  deep  profound, 
The'  Awakener's  final  trumi)et  sound. 
Turn  ye  the  waters  from  their  course, 
Bid  Nature  yield  to  human  force, 
And  hollow  in  the  torrent's  bed 
A  chamber  of  the  mighty  dead. 
The  work  is  done— me  captive's  hand 
Hath  well  obey'd  his  lord's  command. 
Widiin  that  royal  tomb  are  cast 
The  richest  trophies  of  the  past. 
The  wealth  of  many  a  stately  dome, 
The  gold  and  gems  of  plunder'd  Rome : 
And  when  the  midnight  stars  are  beammg^ 
And  ocean  waves  in  stillness  gleaming. 
Stem  in  their  grie^  his  warriors  bear 
The  Chastener  of  the  Nations  there  ; 
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To  rest  at  lenirth,  from  victory's  toil, 
Alone,  with  all  an  empire's  spoil ! 

Then  die  freed  current's  rushing  waTa 
Rolls  o'er  the  secret  of  the  grave ; 
Then  streams  the  martvr'd  captives'  blood 
To  crimson  that  sepulchral  flood, 
Whose  conscious  tide  alone  shall  keep 
The  mystery  in  its  bosom  deep. 
Time  hath  pEist  on  since  then— and  swept 
From  earth  the  urns  where  heroes  slept ; 
Temples  of  gods,  and  domes  of  kings. 
Are  mouldering  with  forgotten  things ; 
Yet  shall  not  ages  e'er  molest 
The  viewless  home  of  Alaiic's  rest: 
Still  rolls,  like  them,  th'  unfailing  riveTf 
The  guardian  of  his  dust  for  ever. 
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Note  1,  page  96,  Itne  6. 
Spared  not  the  living  for  the  dead. 
A/ler  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  "  though  such  ■« 
fNit  to  the  sword,  there  were  as  many  who  liOd  violent  hands  apon 
themselves  in  grief  for  their  sinking  country.  What  reduced  the 
best  men  among  them  to  this  despair  of  finding  any  mercy  or  mode- 
rate terms  for  Atltens,  was  the  weil-known  cmelty  of  Syiia ;  yet 
partly  by  the  intercession  of  Mldias  and  CaUphon,  and  the  exiles, 
who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  partly  by  the  entreaties  of  the 
senators  who  attended  him  in  tliat  expedition,  and  being  himself  sa- 
tiated with  blood  besides,  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  stop  his 
hand,  and,  in  compliment  to  the  ancient  Athenians,  he  said,  '  he  for- 

Eve  the  many  for  the  sake  of  the  few,  the  living  fer  the  dead."  **— 
.CTARCH. 

Note  2,  page  97,  line  19. 
That  fearful  sound  at  midnight  deep. 
"  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  Salarian  gate  was  silently  opened 
and  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound  of  the 
Gothic  tnimpet.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  alter  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  the  imperial  city,  which  had  subdued  and 
civilized  so  considerable  a  portion  of  mankind,  was  delivered  to  the 
licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia.'*— Dmjmm  amd 
nUl  of  the  Rowtan  Empire^  vol.  v.,  p.  31 1. 

Note  3.  page  98,  line  10. 
With  rich  libations  duly  shed. 
The  plane-tree  was  much  cultivated  among  the  Romans,  on  ac 
count  of  its  extraordinary  shade ;  and  they  used  to  nourish  it  with 
wine  instead  of  water,  believing  (as  Sir  W.  Temple  observes)  that 
**this  tree  lovod  that  liquor  as  well  as  those  who  used  to  drink  un- 
der its  shade.*'— <S«e  the  notes  to  Mclmoth's  Plinjf. 

Note  4,  page  96  line  44. 
Soon  shall  the  Isle  of  Ceres  weep 
SIdly  was  anciently  considered  as  the  &vored  and  peculiar  domin- 
IM  of  Ceres. 
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**  This  governor,  who  had  braved  death  when  it  was  at  a  distance^ 
and  protested  that  the  sun  should  never  see  him  survive  Carthafe 
—this  fierce  Asdrubal  was  so  mean-spirited  as  to  come  alone,  and 
privately  throw  himsfelf  at  the  conqneror*s  feet.     The  general, 

E leased  to  see  his  proud  rival  humbled,  granted  his  life,  and  kept 
im  to  grace  his  triumph.  The  Carthaginians  in  the  citadel  no 
sooner  understood  that  their  commander  had  abandoned  the  place, 
than  they  tlurew  open  the  gates,  and  put  the  proconsul  in  posses 


sion  of  B'yrsa.    The  Romans  had  now  no  enemy  to  contend  with 
)  nine  hundred  deserters,  who,  being  reduced  to  despair,  re- 
tired into  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  which  was  a  secona  citadel 


within  the  first.  There  the  jNroconsul  attacked  them ;  and  these 
unhappy  wretclies,  finding  there  was  no  way  to  escape,  set  fire  to 
the  temple.  As  the  flames  spread,  they  retreated  from  one  part  to 
another,  till  they  got  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  There  AsdnibaPs 
wife  appeared  in  her  best  apparel,  as  if  the  day  of  her  death  had 
been  a  day  of  triumph ;  and  after  having  uttered  the  most  bitter 
imprecations  against  her  husband,  whom  she  saw  standing  lielow 
with  Emilianus— *  Base  coward  !*  said  she,  *  the  mean  things 
thou  hast  dona  to  save  thy  life  shall  not  avail  thee ;  thou  shalt  die 
this  instant,  at  least  in  thy  two  cliildren.*  Having  thus  spoken, 
she  dr^w  out  a  dagger,  stabbed  them  both,  and  while  they  were 
yet  struggling  for  life,  threw  them  from  the  top  of  the  temple,  and 
leaped  £>wn  after  them  into  the  flames  ^*-— Ancient  UnHfertalHiS' 


The  son  sets  brightly— but  a  ruddier  slow 

O'er  Afric's  heaven  the  flames  of  Cartnayge  throw ; 

Her  walls  have  sunk,  and  pyramids  of  me 

In  lurid  q;>lendor  from  her  domes  aspire ; 

Swajr^d  by  the  wind,  they  wave— wnilc  glares  the  sky 

As  when  the  deserf  s  red  simoom  is  nigh  ; 

The  sculptured  altar,  and  the  pillared  hall, 

Shine  oat  in  dreadful  brightness  ere  they  foil ; 

Far  o'er  the  seas  the  light  of  ruin  streams, 

Rock,  wave,  and  isles  are  crimsoned  by  its  beams ; 

While  captive  thousands,  bound  in  Roman  chaim. 

Gaze  Ji  mute  horror  on  their  burning  fiines ; 

And  shouts  of  triumph,  echoing  far  around. 

Swell  from  the  victor's  tents  with  ivy  crown'd.* 

But  mariL,  irom  yon  fiiir  temple's  loniest  height. 

What  towering  form  bursts  wildly  on  the  si^t. 

All  regal  in  magnificent  attire. 

And  sternly  beauteous  in  terrific  ire  ? 

*  It  was  a  Roman  custom  to  adorn  the  tents  of  victon  with  Ivy 
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She  midit  be  deemed  a  Pythia  in  the  hoar 
Of  dread  communion  and  delirious  power ; 
A  being  more  than  earthly,  in  whose  eye 
There  dwells  a  strange  and  fierce  ascendancy. 
The  flames  are  gathering  round— intensely  bright. 
Full  on  her  features  glares  their  meteor  light ; 
But  a  wild  courase  sits  triumphant  there. 
The  stormy  gpndeur  of  a  proud  deq>air ; 
A  daring  spirit,  in  its  woes  elate, 
Mightier  than  death,  untameable  bv  fete. 
The  dark  profusion  of  her  locks  unoound. 
Waves  like  a  warrior's  plumage  round ; 
flush'd  is  her  cheek,  inspired  her  haughty  mien, 
She  seems  th'  avenging  goddess  of  the  scene. 
Are  those  her  infants,  mat  with  supplant  cry. 
Cling  round  her,  shrinking  as  the  name  draws  nigh. 
Clasp  with  their  feeble  hands  her  gorgeous  vest. 
And  fiiin  would  rush  for  shelter  to  her  breast  ? 
Is  that  a  mother's  dance,  where  stem  disdain 
And  passion,  awmUy  vindictive,  reign  % 

Fiz'd  is  her  eye  on  Asdmbal,  who  stands 
Xgnoffly  safe  amidst  the  conouering  bands ; 
On  him  who  left  her  to  that  ouming  tomb. 
Alone  to  share  her  children's  mar^tlom ; 
Who,  when  his  country  perish'd,  fied  the  strife. 
And  knelt  to  win  the  worthless  boon  of  life. 
"  Live,  traitor,  Uve  T'  she  cries,  "  since  dear  to  thee 
ETen  in  thy  fetters,  can  existence  be ! 
Scom'd  and  die^onor'd  live ! — ^with  blasted  name. 
The  Roman's  triumph  not  to  grace,  but  shame. 
O  slave  in  spirit !  bitter  be  thy  chain. 
With  tenfold  anguidi  to  avenge  my  i>ain ! 
Still  may  the  manes  of  thy  children  rise 
To  chase  calm  slumber  from  thy  wearied  eyes ; 
Still  may  their  voices  on  the  haunted  air 
In  fearful  whispers  tell  thee  to  despair, 
Till  vain  remorse  thy  withered  heart  consume. 
Scourged  by  relentless  shadows  of  the  tomb ! 
E'en  npw  my  sons  shall  die— and  thou,  their  sire, 
In  bondage  safe,  shalt  yet  in  them  expire. 
Think'st  thou  I  love  Uiem  not  7— *Twas  thine  to  fiy— 
'Tis  mine  with  these  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
Behold  their  fete ! — the  arms  that  cannot  save 
Have  been  their  cradle,  and  shall  be  their  grave." 

Bri^t  in  her  hand  the  lifted  dagger  gjeams. 

Swift  from  her  children's  hearts  the  1%  blood  streams ; 

With  fruitic  laugh  she  clasps  them  to  the  breast. 

Whose  woes  and  passi<His  soon  shall  be  at  rest ; 

Lifts  one  appealing,  frenzied  ^ance  on  high, 

Then  deep  'midst  rolling  flames  is  lost  to  mortal  eye. 
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fFrom  Maeeaiees,  book  il.  chapters.  ▼.  SI.  *' Then  it  would  have 
pitied  a  man  to  tee  the  fttliing  down  of  the  multitude  of  all  sorts, 
and  the  fear  of  the  high  priest,  being  in  such  an  agony.— 82.  They 
then  called  upon  the  Almighty  Lord  to  keep  the  things  committed 
of  trust  safe  and  sure,  for  those  that  had  committea  them.— 23. 
Nevertheless  Heliodorus  executed  that  which  was  decreed.  - 14. 
Now  as  he  was  there  present  himself,  with  his  guard  about  the 
treasury,  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  the  Prince  of  all  Power,  caused 
H  great  apparition,  so  Uiatall  that  presumed  to  come  in  with  him 
were  astonished  at  the  power  of  God,  and  fainted,  and  were  sore 
ailrald.— 25.  For  there  appeared  unto  them  a  horse  with  a  terrible 
rider  upon  him,  and  adorned  with  a  very  fair  covering,  and  he  ran 
fiercely,  and  smote  at  Heliodorus  with  his  fore-feet,  and  It  seemed 
that  he  that  sat  upon  the  horse  had  complete  harness  of  gold.— 26. 
M<Nreover,  two  other  vouug  men  appeared  before  him.  notable  in 
strength,  excellent  in  beauty,  and  comely  in  apparel,  who  stood  by 
him  on  either  side,  and  scourged  him  continually,  and  gave  him 
many  sore  stripes.—^.  And  Heliodorus  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground, 
and  was  compassed  with  great  darkness ;  but  they  that  were  with 
him  took  hhn  up,  and  put  him  into  a  litter.— 28.  Thus  him  thnt 
lately  came  with  great  train,  and  with  all  his  guard  into  the  said 
treasury,  they  carried  out,  being  unable  to  help  himself  with  his 
weapons,  and  manifestly  they  acknowledged  the. power  of  God. 
—89.  For  he  by  the  hand  of  God  was  cast  down,  and  lay  speech- 
less, without  ail  hope  of  life.*'! 


A  souifD  of  woe  in  Salem !— moumiiil  cries 
Rose  from  her  dwellings— youthful  cheeks  were  pale, 

TeaiB  flowing  fiist  from  dim  and  aged  eyes. 
And  voices  mingling  in  tumultuous  wail ; 

Hands  raised  to  heaven  in  agony  of  prayer. 

And  powerless  wrath,  and  tenor,  ana  despair. 

Thy  daughters.  Judah !  weeping,  bud  aside 

The  regal  splendor  of  their  &ir  array. 
With  the  rude  sackcloth  girt  their  beaut's  pride. 

And  thronff'd  the  streets  in  hurryine,  wild  dismay  ^ 
While  knelt  tky  priests  before  His  amul  shrine. 
Who  made,  of  old,  renown  and  empire  thine. 

But  on  the  spoiler  moves— the  temple's  gate, 
The  bright,  the  beautiful,  his  guards  unfold ; 

And  all  the  scene  reveals  its  solemn  state. 
Its  courts  and  pillars,  rich  with  sculptured  gotd ; 

And  man,  yriih  eye  unhallow'd,  views  th'  abode. 

The  aever'd  spot,  the  dweUing-place  of  God. 
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Where  art  thou,  Mi^ty  PreseDoe !  that  of  yore 
Wert  wont  between  the  cherabim  to  rest, 

Veil'd  in  a  cloud  of  glory,  eAiadowing  o'er 
Thy  sanctuary  the  choeen  and  the  blest  ? 

Thou !  that  didst  make  &ir  Sion's  ark  thy  throne. 

And  caU  the  oracle's  recess  thine  own ! 

Angel  of  God!  that  through  the  Assyrian  host, 
Qothed  with  the  darkuMB  of  the  midnight-hour. 

To  tame  the  proud,  to  hush  th'  invader's  boast. 
Didst  pass  triumphant  in  avenging  power. 

Till  burst  the  day-spring  on  the  silent  scene. 

And  death  alone  reveal'd  where  thou  hadst  been. 

Wflt  thou  not  wake,  O  Chastener !  in  thy  mi^t. 
To  guard  thine  ancient  and  majestic  hill. 

Where  oft  from  heaven  the  full  Shechinah  s  light 
Hath  streamed  the  house  of  holiness  to  fill  ? 

Oh !  yet  once  more  defend  thy  lov'd  domain, 

Etermd  one !  Deliverer !  rise  again ! 

Fearless  of  thee,  the  i^underer,  undisraav^. 
Hastes  on,  the  sacred  chambers  to  explore 

Where  the  bright  treasures  of  the  hne  are  laid, 
The  orphan's  portion,  and  the  widow's  store  ) 

What  recks  Ms  heart  though  age  unsuccor'd  die, 

And  want  consume  the  cheek  of  infimcy  t 

Away,  intruders  .'—hark !  a  mighty  sound ! 

Behold,  a  burst  of  li^t !— away,  away ! 
A  fearful  glory  fills  the  temple  round, 

A  vision  bright  in  terrible  array ! 
And  lo !  a  steed  of  no  terrestrial  frame, 
His  path  a  whirlwind,  and  his  breath  a  flame ! 

His  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder*— and  his  mane 
Seems  waving  fire— the  kindling  of  his  eye 

Is  as  a  meteor— ardent  vrith  disdam 
His  glance — his  gesture,  fierce  in  majesty ! 

Instinct  with  lidit  ne  seems,  and  formed  to  bear 

&ome  dread  ar^iangel  throu^  the  fields  of  air. 

But  who  is  he,  in  panoply  of  gold, 

Throned  on  that  burning  charger  1  bri^t  his  form. 
Yet  in  its  bri^tness  awfuTto  behold. 

And  girt  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  storm ! 
Lightning  is  on  his  hehnef  s  crest— and  fear 
^uinks  from  the  q;>lendor  of  his  Im'ow  severe. 


•  '*  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  1  Hast  thou  clothed  hit  neck 
with  thunder  1"—J0i,  chap,  xxxix.  v.  19. 
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And  by  his  add  two  radiant  warrioiB  stand 
All-aim'd,  and  liingly  in  commanding  grace — 

Oh !  more  than  kingly— godlike !— «termy  grand 
Their  ])ort  indignant,  and  each  dazzling  race 

Beams  with  the  teauty  to  immortals  given 

Magnificent  in  all  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

Then  smks  each  gazer's  heart— each  knee  is  bow'd 
In  trembling  awe— but,  as  to  fields  of  fiffht, 

Th'  miearthly  war-steed  rushing  diroueh  me  crowd, 
Bursts  on  their  leader  in  ternnc  might ; 

And  the  stem  angels  of  that  dread  abode 

Pursue  its  plunderer  with  the  scourge  of  God. 

Darkness— thick  daikness !— 4ow  on  earth  he  lies. 
Rash  Heliodorus-^otionless  and  pale — 

Bloodless  his  cheek,  and  o'er  his  shrouded  eyes 
Mists,  as  of  death,  suspend  their  shadowy  veil ; 

And  thus  th'  oppressor,  by  his  fear-struck  train, 

Is  borne  fix>m  that  inviolable  fane. 

The  light  returns— the  warriors  of  the  sky 
Have  pass'd,  with  all  their  dreadful  pomp,  away ; 

Then  wakes  the  timbrel,  swells  the  song  on  high 
Triumpliant  as  in  Judah's  elder  day ; 

Reioice,  O  city  of  the  sacred  hill ! 

Salem,  exult !  thy  God  is  with  thee  stilL 
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mOK  SXSM ONDI*S  "  RKPUBLiqUXS  ITALIBMMKS.*' 

|"Ea  mftme  temps  que  les  G^nois  pooranivoleiit  avec  ardeor  la 
guerre  contre  Pise,  ils  itoient  d^chMs  eux-ro^mes  par  one  discorde 
civile.  Les  consals  de  l*anii6  1109,  pour  r^tablir  la  paix  dans  leor 
patrie,  au  milieu  des  factions  soiutles  k  leur  voix  et  plus  puissantes 

?u*eux,  furent  obliges  d*ourdir  en  quelque  sorte  une  conspiration 
Is  comroen^irent  par  s'assurer  secr^tenient  des  dispositions  paci- 
flques  de  plusieutji  des  citoyens,  qui  cependant  ^toient  entmin^s 
dans  les  ^meutes  par  leur  parent^avec  les  chefs  de  faction ;  puis, 
se  concertantavecle  v6n6rable  vieillard,  Hugues,  leur  archev6que, 
lis  firent,  long-temps  avant  le  lever  du  soleil,  appeler  au  son  des 
cloches  les  citoyens  an  parlement ;  ils  se  flattoient  que  la  surprise 
et  ralarme  de  cette  convocation  inattendue,  au  milieu  de  Tobscu 
rit^  de  la  nuit,  rendroit  Tassembl^e  et  plus  complete  et  plus  docile. 
Les  citoyens,  en  accourantau  parlement  g^n^ral,  virent  au  milieu 
ie  la  place  publique,  le  vieil  archev<H)ue,  entour^  de  son  clergd  en 
habit  de  c^r^monies,  et  portant  des  torches  allum^es,  tandis  que  les 
reliques  de  Saint  Jean  Baptiste,  le  protecteur  de  Gdnes,  ^toient 
expos^es  devant  lui,  et  que  les  citoyens  les  plus  respectables  por- 
tcrient  k  leurs  mains  des  croix  suppLianles.  D^s  que  I'asseuibl^e 
fiit  form^e,  le  vieillard  se  leva,  et  de  sa  voix  cass^e  il  con  jura  les 
chefs  de  parti,  an  nom  du  Dieu  de  paix,  au  nom  du  salut  de  let>rs 
ftmes  au  nom  de  leur  patrie  et  de  la  liberty,  dont  leurs  discordes 
entraineroient  la  ruine,  de  Jnrer  sur  T^vangile  Toubli  de  leurs  que- 
relles,  et  la  paix  k  venir. 
*Les  h^rauts,  d^s  qu'il  eutfinl  de  parler,  s'avanc^rent  aussitdt  vers 
R<^nd  Avogado,  le  chef  de  Tune  des  factions,  qui  6toit  present  h 
Tassemblde,  et,  second^s  par  les  acclamations  de  tout  le  peuple,  et 
par  les  pri^res  de  ses  parens  eux-m^mes,  ils  le  sommerent  de  se 
conformer  an  vcbu  des  consuls  et  de  la  nation. 
Roland,  k  leur  approche,  d^chira  ses  habits,  et,  s'asseyant  par 
terre  en  versant  des  lannes,  il  appela  k  haute  voix  les  morts  qu*il 
avcrit  Jur6  de  venger,  et  qui  ne  lui  permettoient  pas  de  iiardonner 
leurs  vieilles  c^enses.  Comme  on  ne  pouvoit  le  determiner  a 
s*avanfer,  les  consuls  eux-mSmes,  I'arcbev^que  et  le  clei^e,  s*ap 
proch^rent  de  lui,  et,  renouvelant  leurs  pridres,  ils  Tentrain^rent 
eofin,  et  lui  firent  jurer  sur  T^vanglle  Toubli  de  ses  inimiti^s 


pass^es. 
Leschefi 


I  chefii  du  parti  contraire,  Foulques  de  Castro,  et  Ingo  de  Volta, 
ii*6toient  pas  pr^sens  k  Tassembl^e,  roais  le  peuple  et  le  clerg6  se 
port^rent  en  foule  k  leurs  nuiisons ;  Us  les  trouverent  dej&  6 bran- 
Ms  par  ce  qu'ils  venoient  d'apprendre,  et,  profitant  de  leur  emotion, 
ils  leur  firent  jurer  une  reconciliation  sincere,  et  donner  le  baiser 
de  paix  aux  chefs  de  la  faction  opposee.  Alors  les  cloches  de  la 
ville  sonndrent  en  temoignage  d*aliegresse,  et  rarchevftque  de  re 
tour  sur  la  place  publique  entonna  un  Te  Deum  avec  to\it  ie  peu 
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pie,  en  hoanevr  da  Dieu  de  peiz  qui  avolt  saay*  lear  patrie.*** 
HiaUrire  de*  RepvHique*  Italtennes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  140-SO.l 


In  Grenoa,  when  the  sunset  gave 
Its  last  warm  purple  to  the  wave. 
No  sound  of  war,  no  voice  of  fear. 
Was  heard,  announcing  danser  near : 
Though  deadliest  foes  were  Qiere,  whose  hat9 
But  riumber'd  till  its  hour  of  hie. 
Yet  calmly,  at  the  twilight's  close, 
Sunk  the  wide  city  to  repose. 

But  when  deep  midnight  reisn'd  around. 
All  sudden  woke  the  alarm-heU's  sound. 
Full  swelling,  while  the  hollow  breeze 
Bore  its  dread  summons  o'er  the  seas. 
Then,  Grenoa,  fixun  their  slumber  started 
Thy  sons,  the  free,  the  fearless-hearted ; 
Then  minsled  with  th'  awakening  peal 
Voices,  and  steps,  and  clash  of  steal. 
Arm,  warriors,  arm !  for  danger  calls. 
Arise  to  guard  your  native  walls ! 
With  breathless  haste  the  gathering  durong 
Hurry  the  echoing  streets  along ; 
Through  darkness  rushing  to  the  scene 
Where  their  bold  counsels  still  convene. 
— ^But  there  a  blaze  of  torches  bright 
Pours  its  red  radiance  on  the  night. 
O'er  &ne,  and  dome,  and  column  playing. 
With  every  fitful  night-wind  swaymg : 
Now  floetmg  o'er  each  tall  arcade. 
Around  the  pillar'd  scene  display'd. 
In  light  relieved  by  depth  of  shade : 
And  now,  with  ruddy  meteor-glare, 
Full  streaming  on  the  silvery  hair 
And  the  bright  cross  of  him  who  stands 
Rearing  that  sign  with  suppliant  hands, 
Girt  with  his  consecrated  train. 
The  hallow'd  servants  of  the  fime. 
Of  life's  past  woes,  the  fiiding  trace 
Hath  given  that  aeed  patriarch's  fiice 
Expression  holy,  deep,  resien'd. 
The  cahn  sublimity  of  mind. 
Years  o'er  his  snowy  head  have  pass'd. 
And  left  him  of  his  race  the  last ; 
Alone  on  earth— yet  still  his  mein 
Is  bridit  with  majesty  serene ; 
And  those  high  hopes,  whose  guiding  star 
Shines  from  me  eternal  worlds  a6ir, 
Have  with  that  light  illumed  his  eye. 
Whose  fount  is  immortality. 
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And  o'er  his  features  ponr'd  a  ray 

Of  glory,  not  to  pass  away. 

He  seems  a  being  who  hath  known 

Communion  with  his  God  alone, 

On  earth  by  nought  but  pity's  tie 

Detained  a  moment  from  on  high ! 

One  to  soblimer  worlds  allied. 

One,  from  all  passion  purified. 

E'en  now,  halt  mingled  with  the  sky. 

And  all  prepared — oh !  not  to  die — 

But,  like  the  prophet,  to  ai^ire. 

In  heaven's  triumphal  car  of  fire. 

He  q)eak8— and  u^om  the  throngs  around 

Is  heard  not  e'en  a  whispcr'd  sound ; 

Awe-struck  each  heart,  and  fix'd  each  glance, 

They  stand  as  in  a  spell-bound  trance : 

He  speaks— oh !  who  can  hear  nor  own 

The  might  of  each  prevailing  tone  ? 

"  Chieftains  and  warriors !  ye,  so  long 
Aroused  to  strife  by  mutual  wrong. 
Whose  fierce  and  rar-transmitted  nate 
Hath  made  your  country  desolate ; 
Now  by  the  love  ye  bear  her  name. 
By  that  pure  q;>arK  of  holv  fiame 
On  fipeedom's  altar  brightly  burning. 
But,  once  extinguish'd,  ne  er  returning; 
By  all  your  hopes  of  bliss  to  come 
When  burst  the  bondage  of  the  tomb : 
Bv  Him,  the  Grod  who  Dade  us  live 
lo  aid  each  other,  and  forgive — 
I  call  upon  ye  to  resign 
Your  (uscords  at  vour  country*s  shrine, 
£!ach  ancient  feud  in  peace  atone. 
Wield  your  keen  swords  for  her  alone. 
And  swear  tjpon  the  cross,  to  cast 
Oblivion's  mantle  o'er  the  past ! " 

No  voice  replies— the  holy  bands 
Advance  to  where  yon  chieftain  stands 
With  folded  arms,  and  brow  of  g^oom 
O'ershadow'd  by  his  floating  plume. 
To  him  they  Uft  the  cross— m  vain 
He  turns— oh !  say  not  with  disdam. 
But  with  a  mein  of  haughty  grief. 
That  seeks  not,  e'en  fix>m  heaven,  relief: 
He  rends  his  robes  he  sternly  speaks— 
Yet  tears  are  on  the  warrior's  cheeks. 

**  Father !  not  thus  the  wounds  may  close 
Inflicted  by  eternal  foes. 
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Deem'st  thou  thy  mandate  can  effiice 
The  dread  volcano's  burning  trace? 
Or  bid  the  earthquake's  ravaged  scene 
Be,  smiling,  as  it  once  hath  Men? 
No !  for  the  deeds  the  sword  hath  done 
FoigivenesB  is  not  lightly  won ; 
The  words,  by  hatred  spoke,  may  not 
Be,  as  a  sunmier  breeze,  forgot ! 
.     'Tis  vain — ^we  deem  the  war-feud's  rage 
A  portion  of  our  heritage. 
Leaders,  now  slumbering  with  their  fiime, 
Bequeatn'd  us  that  undying  flame ; 
Hearts  that  have  long  been  still  and  cold 
Yet  rule  us  from  then-  silent  mould  ; 
And  voices,  heard  on  earth  no  more, 
Speak  to  our  spirits  as  of  vore. 
'Talk  not  of  mercy-— blood  alone 
The  stain  of  bloodshed  may  atone ; 
Nought  else  can  pay  that  mighty  debt, 
The  dead  forbid  us  to  forget." 

He  pauses— from  the  patriarch's  brow 
There  beams  more  lofty  grandeur  now ; 
His  reverend  form,  his  a^d  hand, 
Assume  a  gesture  of  command, 
His  voice  is  awfril,  and  his  eye 
Fill'd  with  prophetic  majesty. 

**  The  dead !— and  deem'st  thou  they  retain 
Aught  of  terrestrial  passion's  stain  % 
Of  guilt  incurr'd  in  days  gone  by, 
Au^ht  but  the  fearful  penalty? 
And  sa/st  thou,  mortal !  blood  alone 
For  deeds  of  slaughter  may  atone  ? 
There  hath  been  blood— by  him  'twas  shed 
To  expiate  evenr  crime  who  bled ; 
Th'  absolving  God  who  died  to  save. 
And  rose  in  victory  from  the  grave ! 
And  by  that  stainless  ofienng  given 
Alike  tor  all  on  earth  to  heaven ; 
By  that  inevitable  hour 
When  death  shall  vanquish  pride  and  power, 
And  each  departing  passion's  force 
Concentrate  all  in  late  remorse ; 
And  by  the  day  when  doom  shall  be 
Pass'd  on  earth's  millions,  and  on  the^e — 
The  doom  that  shall  not  be  repeal'd. 
Once  utter'd,  and  forever  seal'd — 
I  summon  thee,  O  child  of  clay ! 
To  cast  thy  darker  thoughts  awav. 
And  meet  thy  foes  in  peace  and  love. 
As  thou  would'st  join  the  blest  above  " 
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Still  fts  he  speaks,  unwonted  feeling 
Is  o'er  the  chieftain's  bosom  stealing ; 
Oh !  not  in  vain  the  pleading  cries 
Of  anxious  thousandis  roundnim  rise : 
He  yields— devotion's  mingled  sen 
Of  mith,  and  fear,  and  nemtence, 
Pervaduig  all  his  soul»  ncbows 
To  offer  on  the  cross  his  vows. 
And  that  best  incense  to  the  skies, 
Each  evU  passion's  sacrifice. 

Then  tears  from  warriors  eyes  were  flowing 
Hi^  hearts  with  soft  emotions  glowing ; 
Stem  foes  as  long-loved  brothers  greetmg, 
And  ardent  thongs  in  transport  meeting ; 
And  eager  footsteps  forward  pressing,     ^ 
And  accents  loud  in  joyous  blessing ; 
And  when  their  first  wild  tumults  cease, 
A  thousand  voices  echo  "  Peace !" 

Twilight's  dim  mist  hath  roll'd  away, 
And  the  rich  Orient  bums  with  day : 
Then  as  to  greet  the  sunbeam's  birth. 
Rises  the  choral  hymn  of  earth ; 
Th'  exulting  strain  through  Genoa  swelling. 
Of  peace  and  holy  rapture  telling. 

Far  float  the  sounds  o'er  vale  and  steep. 
The  seamen  hears  them  on  the  deep. 
So  mellow'd  by  the  gale,  they  seem 
As  ibe  wild  music  of  a  dream 
But  not  on  mortal  ear  alone 
Peals  the  triumphant  anthem's  Ume ; 
For  beings  of  a  purer  q;>here 
Bend  wiUi  celestial  joy,  to  bear. 
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THE  TROUBADOUR, 


RICHAKD  CCEUR  DE  LEON. 


Not  only  the  place  of  Richard's  confinement,"  (when  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,)  "if  we  believe  the  literary  history 
of  the  times,  but  even  the  circumstance  of  his  captivity,  was  care- 
fully concealed  by  his  vindictive  enemies :  and  both  might  have 
remained  unknown  but  for  the  grateful  attachment  of  a  Provan^al 
bard,  or  minstrel,  named  Blondel,  who  had  shared  that  prince's 
friendship  and  tasted  his  bounty.  Having  travelled  over  all  the 
European  continent  to  learn  the  destiny  of  his  beloved  patron, 
Blondel  accidentally  got  intelligence  of  a  certain  castle  in  Germa- 
ny, where  a  prisoner  of  distinction  was  confined,  and  guarded  with 
great  vigilance.  Persuaded  by  a  secret  impulse  that  this  prisoner 
was  the  King  of  England,  the  minstrel  repaired  to  the  place ;  but  the 
gates  of  the  castle  were  shut  against  him,  and  he  could  obtain  no 
information  relative  to  the  name  or  quality  of  the  unhappy  per- 
son it  secured.  In  this  extremity,  he  bethought  himself  of  an  ex- 
pedient for  making  the  desired  discovery.  He  chanted',  with  a 
loud  voice,  some  verses  of  a  song  which  had  been  comiiosed  part- 
ly by  himself,  partly  by  Richard ;  and  to  his  unspeakable  joy,  on 
making  a  pause,  he  heard  it  re-echoed  and  continued  by  the  royal 
captive.— (ITmL  Troubadours.)  To  this  discovery  the  English 
monarch  is  said  to  have  eventually  owed  his  release.*'— See  Rus- 
■kll's  Modem  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  909. 


The  Troubadour  o'er  many  a  plain 

Hath  roam'd  unwearied,  but  in  vain : 

O'er  many  a  rugged  mountain-scene. 

And  forest-wild,  nis  track  hath  been ; 

Beneath  Calabria's  glowing  sky 

He  hath  sung  the  sones  of  chivalry ; 

His  voice  hath  swell'don  the  Alpine  breeze. 

And  rung  through  the  snowv  Pyrenees ; 

From  Ebro's  banks  to  Danube's  wave. 

He  hath  sought  his  prince,  the  loved,  the  brave. 

And  yet,  if  still  on  earth  thou  art. 

Oh,  monarch  of  the  hon-heart ! 

The  fidthfiil  spirit,  which  distress 

But  heightens  to  devotedness, 

Bv  toil  and  trial  vanquish'd  not. 

Snail  guide  thy  minstrel  to  the  spot 
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He  hath  reach'd  a  moontain  hunff  with  Tine, 
And  woods  that  wave  o'er  the  ioYely  Rhine : 
The  feudal  towers  that  crest  its  height 
Frown  in  unconquerable  might ; 
Daik  is  their  aspect  of  sullen  state- 
No  helmet  hangs  o'er  the  massy  gate^ 
To  bid  the  wearied  pilgrim  rest, 
A  the  chieftain's  board  a  welcome  guest ; 
Vainly  ridi  eveninff 's  parting  smile 
Woukl  chase  the  gloom  of  the  haughty  pile, 
"That  'midst  bright  sunshine  lowers  on  high. 
Like  a  thunder^oud  in  a  summer  sky. 

Not  these  the  halls  where  a  child  of  son^ 
Awhile  may  speed  the  hours  along ; 
Their  echoes  should  repeat  alone 
The  tyrant's  mandate,  the  prisoner's  moan, 
Or  the  wild  huntsman's  bugle  blast. 
When  his  phantom-train  are  hurrsring  past.* 
The  weary  minstrel  paused — his  eye 
Roved  o'er  the  scene  despondingly : 
Within  the  len^th'ning  shadow,  cast 
By  the  fortress-towers  and  ramparts  vast, 
Lmsering  he  gazed — the  rocka  around 
Subume  m  savage  grandeur  frown'd^ 
Proud  guardians  oftbe  regal  flood. 
In  giant  strength  the  mountains  stood ; 
By  torrents  cleft,  by  tempests  riven. 
Yet  mingling  still  with  the  calm  blue  heaven. 
Their  peaks  were  bright  with  a  sunny  glow, 
But  the  Rhine  all  shadowy  roll'd  below ; 
in  purple  tints  the  vineyards  smiled. 
But  the  woods  beyond  waved  dark  and  wild ; 
Ndr  pastoral  pipe,  nor  convent's  bell, 
Was  heard  on  the  sighing  breeze  to  swell ; 
But  all  was  lonely,  sflent,  rude, 
A  stem,  yet  glorious  solitude. 

But  hark!  that  solemn  stiUneai  breaking^  ' 
The  Troubadour's  wild  song  is  waking. 
Full  oft  that  song,  in  days  cone  by, 
Hath  cheefd  the  sons  oi  chivalry ; 
It  hath  swell'd  o'er  Judah's  mountains  lone, 
Hermon !  thy  echoes  have  leam'd  its  tone ; 
On  the  Great  Plain'  its  notes  have  rung. 
The  leagued  Crusaders'  tents  among ; 
'Twas  loved  by  the  Lion-heart,  who  won 
The  pahn  in  tne  field  of  Ascalon ; 
And  now  a&r  o'er  the  rocks  of  Rhine 
Pctk  the  bold  strain  of  Palestine. 
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"  Thine  hour  is  come,  and  the  stake  is  set/' 
The  Soldan  cried  to  the  captive  knight, 

'*  And  the  sons  of  the  Prophet  in  throngs  are  met 
To  gaze  on  the  fearfol  sight. 

**  But  be  our  foith  by  thy  lips  profess'd, 

The  §aith  of  Mecca's  shrine. 
Cast  down  the  red-cross  that  marks  thy  vest, 

And  life  shall  yet  be  thuie." 

"  I  have  seen  the  flow  of  my  bosom's  blood, 

And  gazed  with  undaunted  eye ; 
i  have  borne  the  bri^t  cross  through  fire  and  flood. 

And  think'st  thou  I  fear  to  die  ? 

**  I  have  stood  where  thousands,  by  Salem's  towers, 

Have  MVn  for  the  name  divine ; 
And  the  &ith  that  cheer'd  their  closing  hours 

Shall  be  the  light  of  mine." 

**  Thus  wilt  thou  die  in  the  pride  of  health, 
And  the  j^ow  of  youth's  nesh  bloom  ? 

Thou  art  omr'd  life,  and  pomp,  and  wealth, 
Or  torture  and  the  tomo." 

'*  I  have  been  where  the  crown  of  thorns  was  twined 

For  a  d3dnff  Saviour's  brow ; 
He  q;>um'd  the  treasures  that  lure  mankind. 

And  I  reject  them  now !" 

**  Art  thounhe  son  of  a  noble  line 

In  a  land  that  is  fair  and  blest  1 
And  doth  not  thy  spirit,  proud  captive !  pine. 

Again  on  its  snores  to  rest  ? 

'*  Thine  own  is  the  choice  to  hail  once  more 

The  soil  of  thy  father's  birth, 
Or  to  sleep,  when  thy  hngering  pangs  are  o'er. 

Forgotten  in  foreign  eiulh." 

*  Oh !  fair  are  the  vine-clad  hills  that  rise 

In  the  country  of  my  love ; 
But  yet,  though  cloudless  my  native  skies, 

I'here's  a  bri^^ter  clime  above !" 
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The  bard  hath  paused— for  another  tone 
Blends  ¥dth  the  m  jsic  of  his  own ; 
And  his  heart  beats  high  with  hope  again. 
As  a  well-known  voice  prolongs  the  strain. 

"  Are  there  none  within  thy  fiither's  hall. 

Far  o'er  the  wide  blue  maiUf 
Young  Christian !  left  to  deplore  thy  fall, 

Wim  sorrow  deep  and  vain  V 

"  There  are  hearts  that  still,  through  all  the  past. 

Unchanging  have  loved  me  weU ; 
There  are  eyes  whose  tears  were  streaming  fiist 

When  I  bade  my  home  &rewell. 

"  Better  they  wept  o*er  the  warrior's  bier 

Than  th'  apostate's  living  stain ; 
There's  a  land  where  those  who  loved  when  bere^ 

Shall  meet  to  love  again." 

'Tishe!  thy  prince— 4ong  soueht,  long  lot!. 
The  leader  of  the  red-cross  hoetl 
'Tis  he !  to  none  thy  joy  betray. 
Young  Troubadour !  away,  away ! 
Away  to  the  island  of  the  brave. 
The  gem  on  the  bosom  of  the  wave  ;^ 
Arouse  the  sons  of  the  noble  soil. 
To  win  their  Lion  from  the  toil ; 
And  free  the  wassail-cup  shall  flow, 
Bri^t  in  each  hall  the  hearth  dull  glow ; 
The  festal  board  shall  be  richly  crown'd. 
While  knights  and  chieftains  revel  round. 
And  a  thousand  harps  with  joy  shall  ring. 
When  meny  England  hails  her  king. 
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NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  113,  line  6. 
AV  keimet  han£»  o'er  the  maety  gate. 
It  was  a  enstom  in  feudal  times  to  hang  oat  a  helmet  on  a  castle  as 
a  token  that  strangers  were  invited  to  enter,  and  partake  of  hospitality. 
So  in  the  romance  of  "  Perceforest,**  "  lis  fksoient  mettre  an  pins 
hanlt  de  lenr  hostel  on  keatdme^  en  signe  que  tons  les  gentils  homroes 
et  gentilles  femmes  entrassent  hardiment  en  leur  hostel  comme  en 
leur  pnpet,** 

Note  8,  page  113,  lines  17  and  18. 
Or  tke  wUd  kutUewMiCe  bugle  Most, 
Wkem  Am  phantom-train  are  hurrfingpaeL 
Popular  tradition  has  made  several  mountains  in  Germany  the 
haunt  of  the  wild  Jager,  or  supernatural  huntsman— the  superstitious 
tales  relating  to  the  Unterburc  are  recorded  in  Eustace's  Claetieal 
TVur :  and  it  is  still  believed  in  the  romantic  district  ol  the  Oden- 
wald,  that  the  knight  of  Rodenstein,  issuing  from  his  ruined  castle, 
announces  ^e  approach  of  war  by  traversing  the  air  with  a  noisy 
armament  to  the  opposite  castle  or  Schnellerts. — See  the  **  Manuel 
pour  lee  Fbffogeure  eur  le  HAtii,**  and  ^^Jlutumm  on  the  Rhine," 

Note  3,  page  113,  tine  43. 
On  the  Oreat  Plain  its  notee  have  rung. 
The  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  "  Great 
Plain;**  in  Scripture  and  elsewhere,  the  ** field  of  Megiddo,**  the 
*'  GaliUsan  Plain.*'  This  plain,  the  most  fertile  part  of  all  the  land 
of  Canaan,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  memorable  contest  in  the 
first  ages  of  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  during  the  Roman  empire, 
tiM  Cnisades,  and  even  in  later  times.  It  has  been  a  chosen  place 
for  encampment  in  every  contest  carried  on  in  this  country,  firom  the 
days  of  Nebachod<Nios(Nr,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  until  the  disastrous 
march  <^  B<Niaparte  ftom  Egypt  into  Syria.  Warriors  out  of  "  every 
nation  which  is  under  heaven'*  have  pitched  their  tents  upon  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  various  banners  of  their 
nations  wet  with  the  dews  of  Uermoa  and  Thab6r.— />r.  Clarke*e 
TraveU. 

Note  4,  page  115,  lines. 

Thegemom  the  Aomnk  •/  the  wave, 

**  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea.** 

Riehanlll. 
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rsox  ffUMOHU*!  "mmrvuuvmu  rrALumm.** 

*  La  d^ialte  de  Conradin  ne  devoit  mettre  nne  terme  ni  i  les  bmI* 
heun,  vH  anz  vengeancM  dn  nri  (Charies  d'  Anjoa).  L'amoor  4« 
people  pour  Th^ritier  legitime  du  trftae,  avtrit  6clat6  d*aiM 
maiMre  effirayante ;  it  pouvmt  eauier  de  noaveUes  rivolatkNM,  it 
Conradin  demeoroit  en  vie ;  et  Charles,  revAlant  sa  difiaace  eC  ta 
emante  des  formes  del  a  Justice,  resolut  de  &ire  pirir  sor  r^kalkod 
le  dernier  rejeton  de  la  Maison  de  Souabe,  Tunique  etip6raaoe  de 
s<m  parti.  Un  seol  jnn  proven^al  et  si^t  de  Charles,  ooat  les  }d»-' 
toriens  n*ont  pas  voala  conserver  le  nom,  osa  voter  poor  la  morl; 
d*aotres  se  renfermirent  dans  on  timide  et  coapabfe  silenee ;  et 
Charles,  sor  l*autorit6  de  ee  seal  Jnse,  fit  pnmoncer,  par  Aobert 
de  BarC  iHotonotaire  du  royanme,  la  sentence  de  mort  contre 
Conradin  et  tons  ses  compagnons.  Cette  sentence  fat  eonunnni- 
qoie  4  Conradin,  coouneil  jouoit  anx  tehees;  on  lui  laissa  pen  de 
temps  poor  se  preparer  &  son  execution,  et  le  96  d*Oetobre,  il  flit 
condaiu  avec  tons  ses  amis,  sur  la  Place  da  MarchA  de  Naples,  le 
long  da  rivage  de  la  mer.  Charles  itoit  present,  avec  toute  sa  coor, 
et  une  foale  immense  entouroit  le  rol  vainqneur  et  le  roi  condamn*. 
Conradin  ^UAt  entn  les  mains  des  boameaaz ;  il  d^tacha  lui-mAme 
son  manteau,  et  s^itant  mis  k  genouz  pour  prier,  il  se  releva  en 
s*6criant:  *Oh,  raa  m6re,  quelle  profonde  douleur  te  causera  la 
nouvelle  qu*on  ya  te  porter  de  mol  !*  Puis  11  touma  les  yeuz  sor 
la  foole  qui  rentouroit ;  il  vit  les  larmes,  i|  entendit  les  sanglots  de 
son  people ;  alors,  d^taehant  son  gant,  il  jeta  au  milieu  de  ses 
sujets  ce  gase  d*un  combat  de  vengeance,  et  rendit  sa  t^te  au  boor- 
reau.  Apres  Inl,  sur  le  mftme  echafeud,  Charles  fit  traocher  la 
tftte  au  Due  d*Autricbe,  aux  Comtes  Goalferano  et  Bartolommeo, 
Lancia,  et  aux  Comtes  Gerard  et  Galvano  Donoratico  de  Pise.  Par 
un  rafinement  de  cruaut6,  Charles  voulut  que  le  premier,  fils  du 
second,  pr£c6d&t  son  p^re,  et  mourAt  entre  ses  bras.  Les  ciuiavres, 
d'apris  ses  ordres,  furent  exclus  d*une  terre  sainte,  et  inhumes 
sans  pompe  sur  le  rivage  de  la  mer.  Charles  IL,  cependant  fit  dans 
la  suite,  bfttir  sur  le  mftme  lieu  une  igiise  de  Carmelites,  comme 
pour  appaiser  ces  ombres  irrit^es." 


No  cloud  to  dim  the  eplendor  of  the  dav 
Which  breaks  o'er  Naples  and  her  lovely  bay, 
And  lights  that  brilliant  sea  and  magic  shore 
With  every  tint  that  charm'd  the  great  of  yore ; 
Th'  imperial  ones  of  earth — ^who  proudly  bade 
Their  maifole  domes  e'en  Ocean's  reahn  invade. 

That  race  is  gone — but  glorious  nature  here 
Maintains  unchan^d  her  own  sublime  career, 
And  bids  these  regions  of  the  sun  display 
Bright  hues,  surviving  empires  passM  away. 
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Toe  beam  of  HeaYen  expands— its  kindling 
Reveals  eadi  charm  of  many  a  fiiiry  isde. 
Whose  image  floats,  in  softer  coloring  drest, 
With  all  its  rocks  and  vines,  on  Ocean's  breast 
Misenum's  cape  hath  caught  the  vivid  rav, 
On  Roman  streamers  there  no  nx>re  to  play ; 
Still  as  6[  old,  unalterably  brififfat. 
Lovely  it  sleeps  on  Posilipo's  height 
With  all  Italia's  sunshine  to  illume 
The  ilex  canopy  of  Virgil's  tomb. 
Campania's  puiins  rejoice  in  light,  and  spread 
Their  gay  luxuriance  o'er  the  mighty  dead  ; 
Fair  guttering  to  thine  own  tran^rent  skies^ 
Thy  palaces,  exulting  Najdes  f  rise^ 
Wmle,  far  on  high  "^^suvius  rears  his  peak, 
Furrow'd  and  dark  with  many  « lava  streak. 

Oil,  ye  bri^t  shores  of  Circe  and  the  Muse ! 
Rich  with  w  Nature's  and  all  fiction's  hues ; 
Who  shall  explore  your  regions,  and  declare 
The  poet  err'a  to  paint  Elysium  there  ? 
CaU  up  his  roirit,  wanderer !  bid  him  guide 
Thy  steps,  those  siren-haunted  seas  beside ; 
And  all  the  scene  a  lovelier  light  shall  wear. 
And  epells  more  potent  shall  pervade  the  air. 
What  though  his  dust  be  scatter'd,  and  his  um 
Long  from  its  sanctuary  of  slumber  torn,* 
Still  dwell  the  beings  of  his  verse  around. 
Hovering  in  beauty  o'er  th'  enchanted  eround : 
His  lays  are  murmur'd  in  each  breeze  that  roves 
Soft  oW  the  sunny  waves  and  orange-groves ; 
His  memory's  chiurm  is  apread  o'er  shore  and  sea^ 
The  soul,  the  genius  of  rarthenope ; 
Sheding  o'er  myrtle  ^ade  and  vine-clad  hill 
Hie  people  radiance  of  Elysium  still. 

Yet  that  fair  soil  and  calm  residendent  sky 
Have  witness'd  many  a  dark  reality. 
Oft  o'er  those  bright  blue  seas  the  gale  hath  bomt 
The  sighs  of  exiles  never  to  return.* 
There  with  the  whisper  of  Campania's  sale 
Aath  mingled  oft  aftection's  ftmeral-wau. 
Mourning  for  buried  heroes— ^ile  to  her 
That  slowinfir  land  was  but  their  sepulchre.' 
And  there  <h  old,  the  dread  mysterious  moan 
Swell'd  from  strange  voices  of  no  mortal  tone ; 
And  that  wild  trumpet,  whose  unearthly  note 
Was  heard,  at  midni^t,  o'er  the  hiUs  to  float 
Around  the  spot  where  Agrippina  died. 
Denouncing  vengeance  on  the  matridde.^ 
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Faai'd  are  those  ages— yet  another  crime. 
Another  woe,  most  stain  th'  Elysian  clime. 
There  stands  a  scaffold  on  the  sonny  shore-- 
(t  most  be  cximson'd  ere  the  day  is  o'er !  ^ 

There  is  a  throne  in  regal  poihp  anray'd,— 
A  scene  of  death  from  thence  must  be  surveyed, 
Marked  ye  the  rushing  throngs  ?— each  mien  is  pale, 
Elach  hurried  glance  reveals  a  feaifiil  tale ; 
But  the  deep  woridngs  of  th'  indignant  breast. 
Wrath,  hatred,  pity,  must  be  all  suppress'd ; 
The  burning  tear  awhile  must  check  its  couise, 
Th*  avenging  thought  concentrate  all  its  force ; 
For  tyranny  is  near,  and  will  not  brook 
Aught  but  submission  in  each  guarded  look. 

Girt  with  his  fierce  Provencals,  and  with  mien 
AiBtere  in  triumph,  gazing  on  the  scene/ 
And  in  his  e^e  a  keen  suspisioos  glance 
Of  jealous  pride  and  restless  vigilance. 
Behold  the  conqueror! — vainly  in  his  laoe. 
Of  gentler  feeling  hope  would  seek  a  trace : 
Cold,  proud,  severe,  the  roirit  which  hath  lent 
Its  hau^ty  stamp  to  each  dariL  lineament ; 
And  pleading  mercy,  in  the  sternness  there. 
May  read  at  once  her  sentence — to  despair! 

But  thou,  fair  boy !  the  beautiful,  the  bnve. 
Thus  passing  torn  the  dungeon  to  the  grave. 
While  all  is  yet  around  thee  which  can  (;ive 
A  charm  to  earth,  and  make  it  Uiss  to  hve ; 
Thou  on  whose  form  hath  dwelt  a  mother's  eye. 
Till  the  deep  love  that  not  with  thee  shall  die 
Hath  grown  too  full  for  utterance— Can  it  be  t 
And  is  this  pomp  of  death  prepared  for  thee  ? 
Voung,  royal  Conradin !  who  should'st  have  known 
Of  life  as  yet  the  sunny  smile  alone ! 
Oh !  who  can  view  thee,  in  the  pride  and  bloom 
Of  youth,  anray'd  so  richly  for  the  tomb 
Nor  feel  deep  swelling  in  his  inmost  soul. 
Emotions  tyranny  may  ne*er  control  1 
Bright  victim !  to  Ambition's  altar  led, 
Crown'd  with  all  flowers  that  heaven  and  earth  can  shed. 
Who,  from  th'  oppressor  towerins  in  his  pride. 
May  hope  for  mercy— if  to  thee  &nied  ? 
There  is  dead  silenoe  on  the  breathles  throng. 
Dead  silence  all  the  peopled  shore  along, 
As  on  the  captive  moves— the  only  sound. 
To  break  that  cahn  so  fearfully  profound. 
The  low,  sweet  murmur  of  the  rippling  wave, 
Soft  as  it  glides,  the  smiling  shore  to  lave ; 
While  on  that  i^ore,  his  own  fair  heritage, 
Tlie  youthfol  martyr  to  a  tyrant's  rage 
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Ib  pamng  to  hii  fate :  the  eyes  are  dim 

Vmch  gaze,  through  tears  tnat  dare  not  flow^  on  hm. 

He  mounts  the  8cairold>-doth  his  footsteps  fiul? 

Doth  his  lip  quiver  1  dotli  his  cheek  turn  pale  t 

Oh !  it  may  be  forgiven  him  if  a  thought 

Ciine  to  tluit  world,  for  him  with  beauty  tiuugfat« 

To  ul  the  hopes  that  promised  slor/s  meed, 

And  all  th'  affisctions  that  with  nim  shall  bleed ! 

If,  in  his  Ufe's  young  daysprine,  while  the  rose 

Of  boyhood  on  his  cheek  yet  fieshly  slows. 

One  human  fear  convulse  his  parting  breath. 

And  shrink  from  all  the  bitterness  of  death! 

Bntnu!  die  spirit  of  his  royal  race 
Sits  brightly  on  bis  brow— that  vouthM  face 
Beams  with  heroic  beauty,  and  nis  eye 
Is  eloquent  with  injured  majesQr. 
He  kneels— but  not  to  man— his  heart  shall  own 
Such  deep  submission  to  his  God  alone ! 
And  who  can  tell  with  what  sustaining  power 
That  God  may  visit  him  in  fisite*s  dread  bourt 
How  the  still  voice,  which  answers  every  moan» 
May  speak  of  hope— when  hope  on  earth  is  gone  t 

That  solemn  pause  h  o'er— the  vouth  hath  given 
One  glance  of  parting  love  to  earth  and  heaven : 
The  sun  rejoices  in  th*  unclouded  sky. 
Life  all  around  him  glow»— and  he  must  die ! 
Yet  'midst  his  people,  undismajr'd,  he  throws 
The  gage  of  venseance  for  a  thousand  woes ; 
Vengeance,  that,Tike  their  own  volcanoe's  fiie. 
May  sleep  suppress'd  awhile— but  not  expire. 
One  softer  image  rises  o'er  his  breast. 
One  fond  regret,  and  all  shall  be  at  rest ! 
"  Alas,  for  thee,  my  mother !  who  shall  bear 
To  thy  sad  heart  the  tidings  of  despair. 
When  thy  lost  child  is  gone  ?"— that  thou^t  can  thrill 
His  soul  with  panss  one  moment  more  shall  stilL 
The  lifted  axe  is  glittering  in  the  sun- 
It  fiills— the  race  of  Coniidin  is  run ! 
Yet,  from  the  blood  which  flows  that  shore  to  8tam» 
A  voice  shall  cry  to  heaven— and  not  in  vain ! 
Gaze  thou,  triumphant  from  thy  gorgeous  throne, 
[n  proud  supremacy  of  guilt  alone, 
Charles  of  Anjou  !---but  that  dread  voice  shall  be 
A  fearful  summoner  e'en  yet  to  thee ! 

The  scene  of  death  is  closed— the  throngs  depart, 
A  deep  stem  lesson  graved  on  every  heart. 
No  pomp,  no  ftmeralrites,  no  streaming  eyes, 
HiAn-minded  boy!  may  grace  thine  obsequies. 
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O,  vainly  royal  and  beloved !  thy  grave, 
Unsanctified,  is  bathed  by  Ocean's  wave ; 
Marked  by  no  stone,  a  rude,  neglected  spot, 
Unhonor'd,  unadom'd — but  unforgot; 
For  thy  deep  wron^  in  tameless  hearts  shall  live. 
Now  mutely suflfering— never  to  forgive! 

The  sunset  fedes  from  purple  heavens  away^ 
A  bark  hath  anchor'd  in  the  unruiUed  bay ; 
Thence  on  the  beach  descends  a  female  ionn,' 
Her  mein  with  hope  and  teaiiul  transport  warm ; 
But  life  hath  left  sad  traces  on  her  cheek. 
And  her  soft  eyes  a  chasten'd  heart  bespeak, 
Inured  to  woes— yet  what  were  all  the  past ! 
She  sunk  not  feebly  'neath  affliction's  blast. 
While  one  brieht  hope  remain'd-^who  now  shall  tell 
Th'  uncrowned,  the  widow*d,  how  her  loved  one  fell  ? 
To  clasp  her  child,  to  ransom  and  to  save, 
7'he  mother  came-^and  she  hadi  found  his  grave ! 
And  by  that  erave,  transfixM  in  speechless  nief. 
Whose  deathlike  trance  denies  a  tear's  reli^. 
Awhile  she  kneels— till  roused  at  length  to  Imow, 
To  feel  the  mi^t,  the  fuhieas  of  her  woe. 
On  the  still  air  a  voice  of  anguish  wild, 
A  mother's  cry  is  heard  -**  My  Conradm !  my  child ! " 


THE  DEATH  OF  CONRAOIN. 
NOTES. 


Note  l.pttfle  118,  line  96. 
Ltmgfrvm  its  sMutudrf  •f  $lumher  Com. 
The  am,  snppoted  to  have  contained  the  aihes  of  Virgil,  has  leaf 
•ince  been  lost. 

Notes,  page  118,  Une  38. 
The  «^f*«  •/  exitest  never  to  return. 
Many  Romans  of  exalted  rank  were  formerly  banished  to  some  of 
the  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.    Jnlia, 
the  daoKhter  of  Agustus,  was  confined  many  3rears  in  the  isle  of 
Pandataria,  and  her  daoghter,  Agripplna,  the  widow  o£Germanicusi 
afterwards  died  In  exile  on  the  same  desolate  spot. 
Note  3,  page  118.  line  42. 
That  glemng  land  was  hut  their  eepulehre. 
"  daelques  souvenirs  du  ccnur,  quelqaes  noms  de  femmes,  r^da- 
ment  aossi  vos  pleors.    C'est  &  Misine,  dans  le  liei\  m^me  ou  nous 
sommes,  que  la  veuve  de  Pomp<6e,  Compile,  conserva  jttsqtt*&  la  mort 
s<m  noble  deuil ;  Agripirfne  pleura  long-temps  Germanicus  sur  ces 
bords.    Un  jour,  le  m§me  assassin  qui  lui  ravlt  son  «poux  la  trouva 
digne  de  le  sulvre.    L*lle  de  Nisida  fht  t^moin  des  adieux  de  Brutm 
•t  de  Porcie.*'— Madams  db  Orxmh—Cerinne. 

Note  4,  page  118,  Une  48. 
Denounetn^  vengeance  en  the  matrieide. 
The  sight  of  that  coast,  and  those  shores  where  the  crime  had 
been  perpetrated,  filled  Nero  with  continual  horrors ;  besides,  there 
were  some  who  imagined  they  heard  horrid  shrieks  and  cries  (Who 
Agrippina*s  tomb,  and  a  moumfhl  sound  of  trumpets  ftom  the  neigh* 
boring  cliffi  and  hills.  Nero,  therefore,  flying  firom  such  tragical 
scenes,  withdrew  to  Naples.~SM  Ancient  Univereal  Uietory. 

Note  5,  page  119,  line  16. 
Auetere  in  triuntphy  gating  en  the  eeene, 

"  Ce  Charles,*'  dit  Giovanni  Villaai,  *'  flit  sage  et  prudent  dans  les 
conseils,  preux  dans  les  armes,  ftpre  et  forte  redout^  de  tons  les  rois 
du  monde,  magnanlme  et  de  hautes  pens^es  qui  T^galoient  aux  pliu 
grandes  enterprises;  in^branlable  dans  Tadversit^,  ferme  et  fiddle 
dans  toutes  ses  promesses,  parlant  peu  et  agissant  beaucoup,  ne  riant 
freequejamaie^  decent  comme  nn  religieux,  z^ld  catholiqqe,  &pre  & 
rendire  justice,  fdroce  dans  ses  regards.  Sa  taille  dtoit  grande  et  ner- 
veuse,  sa  couleur  oliv&tre,  son  nez  fort  grand.  U  paroissoit  plus  fait 
qu*aucun  autre  chevalier  pour  la  majesty  royale.  11  ne  dormoit 
presque  point.  Jamais  il  ne  prit  de  plaisir  aux  mimes,  aux  trouba- 
dours, et  aux  gens  de  cour.*'— Sismondi,  Refubliauee  Italiennee 
voUiH. 

Note  6,  page  121,  line  9. 
Thenee  en  the  beach  deeeende  a  female  form, 

**  The  Carmine  (at  Naples)  calls  to  mind  the  bloody  catastrophe  o( 
those  royal  youths,  Conradin  and  Frederick  of  Austria,  butchered 
before  its  door.  ^Whenever  I  traversed  that  square,  my  heart  yearned 
at  the  idea  of  their  premature  fote,  and  at  the  deep  distress  of  Con 
radln*s  mother,  who,  landing  on  the  beach  with  her  son's  ransom, 
foand  only  a  lifeless  trunk  to  redeem  ftoni  the  fangs  of  his  barbarous 
•onqueror.*'— 8wxNBURN*s  TVavele  in  the  Tieo  Sieiliee, 
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f**TvLK  French,  who  in  every  invasion  have  been  the  scourge  of 
Italy,  and  have  rivalled  or  rather  surpassed  the  rapacity  of  ttie 
Goths  and  Vandals,  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  nnperal- 
leled  collection  of  the  Vatican,  toie  its  masterpieces  from  their 
pedestals,  and,  dragging  them  from  their  temples  of  marble,  trans- 
ported them  to  Pai^  and  consigned  them  to  the  duU,  sullen  halls, 
or  rather  stables  of  the  Louvre. 
•  •«•««**• 

Bat  the  Joy  of  discovery  was  short,  and  the  triumph  of  taste 
transitory.**— Eustacb's  CUuHeal  TVar  through  Hmly,  vol.  li  p. 

** Italia,  Italia!  O  tu  cui  die  la  sorte 
Dono  inliiUce  di  beUezza,  ond*  hai 
Funesta  dote  d*infiniti  goal, 
Che'n  fronte  scritte  per  gran  doglia  porte ; 
Dtoh,  foMi  tu  men  bella,  o  almen  piu  forte. 

FiLICAiA. 


Land  of  departed  fiune !  whose  claasic  plains 
Have  proudly  ecfao'd  to  immortal  strains ; 
Whose  hallow'd  soil  hath  given  the  great  and  braye, 
Daystars  of  life,  a  birth,  place  and  a  erave ; 
Home  of  the  Arts !  where  gloi3r's  &cted  smile. 
Sheds  lingering  ii^t  o'er  many  a  moold'ring pile ; 
Prond  wreck  oif  vanish'd  power,  of  splendor  ned, 
Majestic  temple  of  the  mi^ty  dead  f 
Whose  granaeor,  yet  contending  with  decay, 
Gleams  through  the  twilight  of  my  glorious  day ; 
Though  dimm'd  thy  brightness,  riveted  thy  chain^ 
Yet,  foUen  Italy !  rejoice  again ! 
Lost,  lovelv  realm !  once  more  'tis  thine  to  gaze 
On  die  ricQ  relics  of  sublimer  days. 

Awake,  ye  Mnses  of  Etrurian  shades. 
Or  sacied  Tivoli's  romantic  glades ; 
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Wake,  ye  that  slnmber  in  the  boweiy  gloom 
Where  the  wild  ivy  shadows  Virgil's  tomb  ; 
Ot  ye,  whose  voice,  by  Sorga's  lonely  wave, 
Sweird  the  deep  echoes  of  the  fountain's  cave. 
Or  thrili'd  the  soul  in  Tasso's  numbers  high. 
Those  masic  strains  of  love  and  chivalry : 
If  yet  by  classic  streams  ye  fondly  rove. 
Haunting  the  myrtle  vale,  the  laurel  gfrove ; 
Oh !  rouse  once  more  the  daring  soul  of  song. 
Seize  with  bold  hand  the  harp,Torgot  so  long. 
And  hail,  with  wonted  pride,  those  wm^  revered 
Hallow'd  by  time,  by  absence  more  enaearM. 

And  breathe  to  Those  -die  strain,  whose  warrior-might 
Each  danger  stemm'd,  prevailed  in  every  fight ; 
Souls  of  unyielding  power,  to  storms  inured. 
Sublimed  by  peril,  and  by  toil  matured. 
Sing  of  that  Leader,  whose  ascendant  mind 
Comd  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  mankind : 
Whose  banners  track'd  the  vanquished  Eagle's  flight 
O'er  many  a  plain,  and  dark  sierra's  height ; 
Who  bade  once  more  the  wild,  heroic  lay. 
Record  the  deeds  of  Roncesvalles'  day ; 
Who,  through  each  mountain-pass  of  rock  and  snow, 
An  Alpine  huntsman  chased  the  fear-struck  foe ; 
Wavea  his  proud  standard  to  the  balmy  gales. 
Rich  Languedoc !  that  fan  thy  glowing  vales. 
And  'mid^  those  scenes  renew'd  th'  achievements  if^igh, 
Bequeadi'd  to  fame  by  England's  ancestry; 

Yet,  when  the  storm  seem'd  hush'd,  the  conflict  past. 
One  strife  remain'd — the  mightiest  and  the  last ! 
Nerved  for  the  struggle,  in  that  foteful  hour 
Untamed  Ambition  summon 'd  all  his  power ; 
Vengeance  and  Pride,  to  frenzy  roused,  were  there, 
Anathe  stem  misht  of  resolute  Despair, 
ble  of  the  free:  'twas  then  thy  champions  stood, 
Breastmg  unmoved  the  combat's  wildest  flood ; 


.  Sunbeam  of  battle  I  then  thy  spirit  shone, 
i  breast,  and  sunk  widi  life  i 


Glow'd  in  each  breast,  and  sunk  widi  hfe  alone. 


Oh  hearts  devoted !  whose  illustrious  doom 
Gave  there  at  onoe  vour  triumph  and  your  tomb, 
Ye,  firm  and  feithfiil,  in  the  ordeal  tried 
Of  that  dread  strife,  bv  Freedom  sanctified ; 
Shrined,  not  entomb'a,  ye  rest  in  sacred  earth, 
HaUow'd  by  deeds  of  more  than  mortal  worth. 
What  though  to  mark  where  sleeps  heroic  dust, 
No  sculptured  trophy  rise,  or  breathing  bcsC, 
Yours,  <m  the  scene  where  valor's  race  was  nm. 
A  prooder  sepalehre--4be  field  ye  won ! 
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Tliere  ewtrf  mead,  eachcabin*s  lowly  name^ 
Shall  live  a  watchword  blended  with  your  rame ; 
And  weU  may  flowers  suffice  those  graves  to  crown 
That  ask  no  nm  to  blazon  their  renown ! 
There  shall  the  bard  in  future  ages  tread. 
And  bless  each  wreath  that  blossoms  o'er  the  dead  ; 
Revere  each  tree  whose  sheltering  branches  wave 
0*er  the  low  mounds,  the  altars  of  the  brave ; 
Pause  o'er  each  warrior's  grass-grown  bed,  and  hear 
In  every  breeze  some  name  to  glory  dear ; 
And  as  the  shades  of  twilight  close  around, 
With  martial  pa&;eant8  people  all  the  ^und. 
Thither  unborn  descendants  of  the  slain* 
Shall  throng  as  pilgrims  to  the  holy  fane. 
While  as  tfey  trace  each  spot,  whose  records  tell 
Where  fought  their  lathers,  and  prevail'd,  and  fell 
Warm  in  tneir  souls  ehall  loftiest  feelings  glow, 
Claiming  proud  kindred  with  the  dust  below ! 
And  many  an  age  shall  see  the  brave  repair. 
To  learn  the  Hero's  bright  devotion  there. 

And  well,  Ausonia !  may  that  field  of  feme. 
From  thee  one  song  of  echoing  triumph  claun. 
Land  of  the  lyre !  'twas  there  Ui'  avenging  sword* 
Won  the  bright  treasures  to  thy  fenes  restored  ; 
Those  precious  trophies  o'er  Xnj  realms  that  throw 
A  veil  of  radiance,  hiding  half  thy  woe. 
And  bid  the  stranger  for  awhile  forget  ^ 

How  deep  thy  fell,  and  deem  thee  glorious  yet 

Yes,  feur  creations !  to  perfection  wrougjit. 
Embodied  visions  of  ascending  thoudit ! 
Forms  of  sublimity !  by  Genius  traced 
In  tints  that  vindicate  adoring  taste ; 
Whose  bright  originals,  to  earth  unknown, 
Live  in  the  ^heres  encircling  glory's  throne ; 
Models  of  art,  to  deathless  fame  consign'd, 
Stamp'd  with  the  high-born  majesty  cmT  mind  ; 
Yes,  matchless  woykb  !  your  {nesence  shall  restore 
One  beam  of  splendor  to  your  native  shore. 
And  her  sad  scenes  of  lost  renown  illume. 
As  the  bright  sunset  gilds  some  hero's  tomb. 

Oh !  ne'er,  in  other  climes,  though  many  an  eye 
Dwelt  on  your  charms,  in  beaming  ecsta^; 
Ne'er  was  it  yours  to  bid  the  soul  expand 
With  thoughts  so  mighty,  dreams  so  boldly  grand. 
As  in  that  realm,  where  each  feint  breeze's  moan 
Seems  a  low  dirge  for  glorious  ages  gone ; 
Where  'midst  the  ruin'd  shrines  of  many  a  vale. 
E'en  Desolation  tells  a  haughty  tale, 
10 
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And  aeaioe  a  fountam  flows,  a  rock  asoendi, 
Bat  its  proud  name  with  song  eternal  blends ! 

Tes !  in  those  scenes  where  every  ancient  stream 
Bids  memory  kindle  o'er  some  lofty  theme ; 
Where  every  marble  deeds  of  fame  records, 
Each  ruin  tells  of  Earth's  departed  lords ; 
And  the  deep  tones  of  inspiration  swell 
From  each  wild  olive-wood,  and  Alpine  dell ; 
Where  heroes  slumber  on  their  battle  plains, 
'Midst  prostrate  altars  and  deserted  fimes. 
And  Fancy  communes,  in  each  lonely  spot, 
With  shades  of  those  who  ne'er  shall  be  forgot ; 
TAere  was  your  home,  and  there  vour  power  imprest* 
With  tenfold  awe,  the  pilgrim's  glowing  breast ; 
And,  as  the  wind's  deep  mrills  and  mystic  si^ 
Wake  the  wild  harp  to  loftiest  harmonies, , 
Thus  at  your  iofluence,  starting  fi'om  repose. 
Thought,  Feeling,  Fancy,  into  grandeur  rose. 

Fair  Florence !  queen  of  Amo's  lovely  vale ! 

Justice  and  Truth  mdignant  heard  thy  tiile. 

And  sternly  smiled  in  retribution's  hour. 

To  wrest  tny  treasures  fi'om  the  Spoiler's  power. 

Too  long  the  spirits  of  thv  noble  dead 

Moum'd  o'er  the  domes  iney  rear'd  in  ages  fled. 

Those  classic  scenes  their  pride  so  richly  grSced, 

Temples  o^^nius,  palaces  of  taste. 

Too  lone,  with  sad  and  desolated  mien, 

Reveal'd  where  Onquest's  lawless  track  had  been ; 

Reft  of  each  form  with  bri^ter  light  imbued. 

Lonely  tfiey  frown'd,  a  desert  solitude. 
Florence!  th'  Oppressor's  noon  of  pride  is  o'er, 
Rise  in  thy  pomp  again,  and  weep  no  more ! 

As  one,  who,  starting  at  the  dawn  of  day 
i*Vom  dark  illusions,  p&ntoms  of  dismay. 
With  transport  heijghten'd  by  those  ills  of  night. 
Hails  the  nch  clones  of  expanding  light ; 
E'en  thus,  awiUL'ning  from  thy  dream  of  woe. 
While  heaven's  own  hues  in  radiance  round  thee  glow. 
With  warmer  ecstacy  tis  thine  to  trace 
Each  tint  of  beauty,  and  each  line  of  grace ; 
More  bright,  more  prized,  more  precious,  siace  deplored. 
As  loved,  lost  relics,  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Thy  grief  as  hopeless  as  the  tear-drop  shed 
By  fond  affection  bending  o'er  the  dead. 

Athens  of  Italy !  once  more  are  thine 
Those  matchlessgems  of  Arf s  exhaustless  mine. 
For  thee  bright  Genius  darts  his  livins  beam. 
Warm  o'er  my  shrines  the  tints  of  Glory  stream 
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And  formi  august  as  natiTSS  of  the  sky. 
Rise  roand  each  fiine  in  ftuiltleas  majoMy, 
So  chastely  perfect,  so  serenely  grand. 
They  seem  creations  of  no  morud  hand. 

Te,  at  whose  Toioe  fair  art,  with  easle  ghmce, 
Borst  in  full  splendor  firom  her  deathUEe  trance ; 
^Vhose  rallying  call  bade  slumb'ring  nations  waka» 
And  darinff  intellect  his  bondage  break ; 
Beneath  whose  eye  the  lords  of  song  arose, 
And  soatch'd  the  tuacan  lyre  from  long  repose, 
And  bade  its  pealing  eneigies  resound. 
With  power  electric,  through  the  realms  around ; 
Oh !  liigh  in  thought,  magnificent  in  soul ! 
Bom  to  inspire,  enlighten,  and  control ; 
Cosmo,  Lorenzo !  Tiew  your  reion  once  more. 
The  shrine  where  nations  minsle  to  adore ! 
Again  th'  Enthusiast  there,  wiDi  ardent  gaze. 
Shall  hail  the  mightjr  of  departed  days : 
Those  soyereign  spirits,  whose  commanding  mind 
Seems  in  the  marble's  breathing  mould  enurined ; 
Still  with  ascendant  power  the  world  to  awe. 
Still  the  deep  homage  of  the  heart  to  dmw ; 
To  breathe  some  spell  of  holiness  around. 
Bid  all  the  scene  be  consecrated  ground. 
And  from  the  stone,  by  Inspiration  wrooflfat. 
Dart  the  pure  lightnings  of  exalted  thou^t 

There  thou,  fair  offiprinff  of  immortal  Mind ! 
Love's  radiant  goddess,  idol  of  mankind ! 
Once  the  bright  object  of  Devotion's  vow, 
Shalt  claim  nom  taste  a  kindred  worship  now. 
Oh !  who  can  tell  what  beams  of  heavenly  light, 
Flash'd  o'er  the  sculptor's  intellectual  sight. 
How  many  a  glimpse,  reveal'd  to  him  alone. 
Made  brighteroeings,  nobler  worlds,  his  own ; 
Ere,  like  some  vision  sent  the^arth  to  bless. 
Burst  into  life  thy  pomp  of  loveliness ! 

Young  Grenius  there,  while  dwells  his  kindling  ey« 
On  forms,  instinct  with  bright  divinitv, 
While  new-bom  powersj  dilating  in  nis  heart. 
Embrace  the  full  magnificence  oT  Art ; 
From  scenes,  by  Raphael's  gifted  hand  array'd. 
From  dreams  of  heaven,  by  Angelo  portray'd ; 
From  each  fair  work  of  Grecian  skill  sublime, 
Seal'd  with  perfection,  "  sanctified  by  time  ,•" 
Shall  catch  a  kindred  glow,  and  proudly  feel 
His  spirit  bum  with  emulative  zeal. 
Buojrant  with  loftier  hopes,  his  soul  £__ 
Imbued  at  once  with  nobler  energies ; 
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O'er  life's  dim  scenes  on  rapid  pinions  soar. 
And  worlds  of  visionary  grace  explore. 
Till  his  bold  hand  give  gfery's  day-dream  birth. 
And  ^ith  new  wonders  charm  admiring  earth. 

Venice,  exult !  and  o'er  thy  moonlight  seas. 
Swell  with  gay  strains  each  Adriatic  breeze  I 
What  thou^long  fled  those  years  of  martial  fame. 
That  shed  romantic  lustre  o'er  thy  name ; 
Though  to  the  winds  thy  streamers  idly  play. 
And  the  wild  waves  another  Queen  ofcley ; 
Though  quench'd  the  spirit  of  thine  ancient  race, 
And  power  and  freedom  scarce  have  left  a  trace  ; 
Yet  still  shall  Art  her  splendors  round  thee  cast. 
And  gild  the  nrreck  of  years  for  ever  past. 
Again  thy  fanes  may  boast  a  Titian's  dyes, 
Whose  clear  soft  brilliance  emulates  thy  skies, 
And  scenes  that  glow  in  coloring's  richest  bloom. 
With  Ufe's  warm  flush  Palladian  halls  illiune. 
From  the  rich  dome  again  th*  unrivall'd  steed 
Starts  to  existence,  rushes  into  speed, 
Still  for  Ljrsippus  claims  the  wreath  of  fame, 
Panting  with  ardor,  vivified  with  flame. 

Proud  Racers  of  the  Sun !  to  fancy's  thouglii 
Burning  with  spirit,  from  his  essence  caught, 
No  mortal  birth  ye  seem— but  formed  to  beai 
Heaven's  car  of  triumph  through  the  realms  ot  air: 
To  range  uncurb'd  the  pathless  fields  of  space, 
The  winds  your  rivals  in  the  glorious  race ; 
Traverse  empyreal  spheres  with  buoyant  jfeei. 
Free  as  the  zephyr,  as  the  shot^tar  fleet ; 
And  waft  through  worlds  unknown  the  vital  ray. 
The  flame  that  wakes  creations  into  day. 
Creatures  of  fire  and  ether !  win^d  with  li^t. 
To  track  the  regions  of  the  Infinite ! 
F^m  purer  elements  whose  life  was  drawn. 
Sprung  from  the  sunbeam,  oflspring  of  the  dawn. 
What  years  on  years,  in  silence  gliding  by, 
Have  i^red  those  ibrms  of  perfect  symmetry ! 
Moulded  by  Art  to  dignify,  alone, 
Her  own  bright  deity's  resplendent  throne, 
Since  first  her  skill  their  fiery  g^race  bestow'd. 
Meet  for  such  lofty  iate,  such  mgh  abode. 
How  many  a  race,  whose  tales  of  glory  seem 
An  echo's  voice— the  music  of  a  dream. 
Whose  records  feebly  fi-om  oblivion  save 
A  few  bright  traces  of  the  wise  and  brave ; 
How  many  a  state,  whose  pillar'd  strength  sublime. 
Defied  the  storms  of  war,  the  waves  of  tinje. 
Towering  o'er  earth  majestic  and  alone, 
Fortress  of  power— has  flourish'd  and  is  gone ! 
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And  they,  from  dime  to  clime  by  conqneit  bonie» 
JBadi  fleetinff  tiiurapli  destined  to  adorn, 
7*hey  that  of  powers  and  kinsdomB  lost  and  won, 
Uave  seen  the  noontide  and  ttie  setting  ton, 
Conaommate  still  in  every  grace  remam. 
As  o'er  their  heads  had  ages  roll'd  in  vain ! 
Ages,  victorious  in  their  ceaseless  flight, 
(Ter  countless  monuments  of  earthly  might ! 
While  she,  from  ^r  Byaantiiun's  lost  domain, 
Who  bore  those  treasures  to  her  ocean-reign. 
Midst  the  blue  deep,  who  rear'd  her  island-throne. 
And  called  th*-  infinimde  of  waves  her  own ; 
Venice,  the  proud,  the  Regent  of  the  sea. 
Welcomes  in  chains  the  trophies  of  the  Free ! 

And  thou,  whose  Eagle's  towering  plume  unfurl'd« 
Once  cast  its  riiadow  o'ier  a  vassal  world. 
Eternal  city !  round  whose  Curule  throne. 
The  lords  of  nations  knelt  in  ases  flown ; 
Thou,  whose  Augustan  years  have  left  to  time 
Immortal  records  of  their  glorious  prime ; 
When  deathless  bards,  thine  olive-shades  among, 
SwelPd  the  high  raptures  of  heroic  aonz ; 
Fair,  Men  Empress !  raise  thy  languia  head 
From  the  cold  altars  of  th*  illustrious  dead. 
And  once  again,  with  tond  delight  survey, 
The  proud  memorials  of  thy  noblest  day. 

Lo !  where  thy  sons,  oh  Rome !  a  godlike  train. 
In  imaged  majesty  return  again ! 
Bards,  chieftans,  monarchs,  tower  with  mien  august 
O'er  scenes  that  shrine  their  venerable  dust. 
Those  forms,  those  features,  luminous  with  soul. 
Still  o'er  thv  children  seem  to  claim  control ; 
With  awful  grace  arrest  the  pilgrim's  glance, 
Bind  his  rapt  soul  in  elevating  trance. 
And  bid  the  past,  to  fency's  ardent  eyes. 
From  time's  dim  s^nlchre  in  glory  rise. 

Souls  of  the  loftv !  whose  undyine  names. 
Rouse  the  yonn^  bosom  still  to  noblest  aims ; 
Oh !  ¥rith  your  una^  could  fiite  restore 
Your  own  hish  spint  to  your  sons  once  more ; 
Patriots  and  heroes !  could  those  flames  return 
That  bade  your  hearts  with  freedom's  ardors  bum. 
Then  fit>m  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  first, 
Miji^t  a  new  Rome  in  phoenix  grandeur  burst ! 
With  one  bright  dance  dispel  th'  horizon's  gloom. 
With  one  loud  call  wake  empire  from  the  tomb ; 
Bind  round  her  brows  her  own  triumphal  crown, 
lift  her  dread  ngs  with  majestic  frown. 
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Unchain  her  eagle's  wing,  and  goide  his  flight, 
To  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  fount  of  light. 

Vain  dream !  defended  Rome !  thy  noon  is  o*er. 
Once  lost,  thy  spint  shall  revive  no  more. 
It  sleep  with  those,  the  sons  of  other  days. 
Who  nx'd  on  thee  the  world's  adoring  gaze ; 
Those,  blest  to  live,  while  yet  thv  star  was  high, 
More  blest,  ere  darkness  quenchM  its  beam,  to  die  I 

Yet,  though  th]r  fiuthless  tutelary  powers 
Have  fled  thy  shnnes,  left  desolate  thy  towers. 
Still,  still  to  thee  shall  nations  bend  their  way, 
Revered  in  ruin,  sovereign  in  decay ! 
Oh !  what  can  reahn^  in  fame's  full  zenith,  boast, 
To  match  the  relics  of  thy  splendor  lost ! 
By  Tiber's  waves,  on  each  illustrious  hUl, 
Genius  and  Taste  shall  love  to  wander  still, 
For  there  has  Art  survived  an  empire's  doom, 
And  rear'd  her  throne  o'er  Latium's  trophied  tomb ; 
She  from  the  dust  recalls  the  brave  and  free, 
Peopling  each  scene  with  beings  worthy  tfartse ! 

Oh !  ne'er  again  may  War,  with  lighming  stroke, 
Rend  its  last  honors  from  the  shatter'd  oak ! 
Long  be  those  works,  revered  by  ages,  thine,  . 
To  lend  one  triumph  to  thy  dim  decline ! 

Bright  with  stem  beauty,  breathing  wrathful  fire. 
In  all  the  grandeur  of  celestial  ire. 
Once  more  thine  own,  th'  immortal  Archer's  form 
Sheds  radiance  round,  with  more  than  Being  warm  f 
Oh !  who  could  view,  nor  deem  that  perfect  frame, 
A  iving  temple  of  ethereal  flame  ? 

Lord  of  the  daystar !  how  may  words  portray 
Of  thy  chast^  glory  one  reflected  ray  ? 
Whate'er  the  soul  could  dream,  the  hand  could  trace. 
Of  regal  dignity  and  heavenly  grace  ; 
Each  purer  efliuence  of  the  &ir  and  bright. 
Whose  fitful  gleams  have  broke  on  mortal  sisdit : 
Each  bold  idea,  borrow'd  from  the  dty. 
To  vest  th'  embodied  form  of  Deity  ; 
All,  all  in  thee  ennobled  and  refined. 
Breathe  and  enchant,  transcendently  combined ! 
Son  of  Elysium !  years  and  ages  gone 
Have  bow'd  in  speechless  homage  at  thy  throne. 
And  days  unborn,  and  nations  yet  to  be. 
Shall  gaze,  absoib'd  in  ecstacy,  on  thee ! 

• 

And  thou,  triumphant  wreck,^  e'en_yet  subUiiM, 
Diqwited  trophy,  claimed  by  Art  and  'Time ; 
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Hafl  to  that  scene  again,  where  senilis  caught 
From  thee  its  fenrore  of  diviner  Uioaght ! 
Where  Eie,  th'  inspired  One,  whose  gig|antic  mind 
Lived  in  some  sphere,  to  him  alone  assigned ; 
Who  from  the  iMist,  the  future  and  th'  unseen. 
Could  call  up  forms  of  more  than  earthly  mien : 
Unrivaird  Angelo  on  thee  woijdd  gaze. 
Till  his  full  soul  imbibed  perfection's  blaze ! 
And  who  but  he,  that  Pnnce  of  Art,  might  dare 
Thy  sovereign  greatness  view  without  despair  ? 
Elmblem  of  Rome !  from  power's  meridian  hori'd. 
Yet  claiming  still  the  homage  of  the  world. 

What  hadst  thou  been,  ere  barb'rous  hands  defikcedl 
The  work  of  wonder,  idolized  by  taste  I 
Oh !  worthy  still  of  some  divine  abode, 
Mould  of  a  Conqueror !  ruin  of  a  God  !* 
Still,  like  some  broken  gem,  whose  quendilest  beam 
From  each  bright  fragment  pours  its  vital  stream, 
'Tis  thine,  by  fote  unconquer'd  to  dispense 
From  every  Dart  some  ray  of  excellence ! 
C'en  yet,  intorm'd  with  essence  from  on  high. 
Thine  is  no  trace  of  frail  mortality ! 
Within  that  frame  a  purer  being  glows. 
Through  viewless  veins  a  brighter  current  flows ; 
FiU'd  with  immortal  life  each  muscle  swells. 
In  every  line  supernal  grandeur  dwells. 

Consummate  work !  the  noblest  and  the  last 
OfXrrecian  Freedom,  ere  her  reign  was  past  :* 
Nurse  of  the  mighty,  she,  while  ung'rin^  still, 
Her  mantle  flow'd  o'er  many  a  classic  hill, 
Eire  yet  her  voice  its  parting  accents  breathed, 
A  hero's  image  to  the  world  bequeathed  ; 
Ekishrined  in  thee  th'  imperifi^able  ray 
Of  high-soul'd  Grenius,  foster'd  by  her  sway. 
And  bade  thee  teach,  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
What  lofty  dreams  were  hers— who  never  shall  return ! 

And  mark  yon  group,  transfix'd  with  many  a  throe, 
Seal'd  Mrith  the  image  of  eternal  woe : 
With  fearful  truth,  terrific  power,  exprest. 
Thy  pangs,  Laocoon,  agonize  the  breast. 
And  the  stem  combat  picture  to  mankind 
Of  sufiering  nature  and  enduring  mind. 
^,  mdj^ty  conflict !  though  his  pains  intense 
INstend  each  nerve,  and  dart  through  every  sense ; 
Though  fix'd  on  him,  his  children's  suppliant  eyes 
Implore  the  aid  avenging  &te  denies 
Though  with  the  giant  snake  in  fruitless  strife. 
Heaves  eveiy  muscle  with  convulsive  life. 
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And  in  each  limb  existence  writhes,  enroU'd 
'Midst  the  dread  circles  oi'  the  venom'd  fold ; 
Yet  the  strong  spirit  lives— and  not  a  cry 
Sludl  own  the  might  of  Nature's  agony  1 
That  furrow'd  brow  unconqoer'd  soul  reveals, 
That  patient  eye  to  angry  Heaven  appeals, 
That  struggling  bosom  concentrates  its  breath,  * 
Nor  yields  one  moan  to  torture  or  to  death.'*^ 

Sublimest  triumph  of  intrepid  Art ! 
With  speechless  horror  to  congeal  the  heart, 
To  freeze  each  pulse,  and  dart  through  every  vein. 
Cold  thrills  of  fear,  keen  sympathies  of  pain ; 
Yet  teach  the  spirit  how  its  lofty  power 
May  brave  the  pangs  of  fiue's  severest  hour. 

Turn  from  such  conflicts,  and  enraptured  gaze 
On  scenes  where  Paintine  all  her  skill  displays: 
Landscapes,  by  coloring  dress'd  in  richer  dyes, 
More  mellow'd  sunshine,  more  unclouded  skies. 
Of  dreams  of  bliss,  to  dying  martyrs  ghren. 
Descending  seraphs,  robed  m  beams  oif  heaven. 

Oh !  sovereign  Masters  of  the  Pencil's  might, 
its  depths  of  shadow,  and  its  blaze  of  light ; 
Ye,  whose  bold  thought  disdaining  every  bound. 
Explored  the  worlds  above,  below,  around. 
Children  of  Italy !  who  stand  alone 
And  unapproacn'd,  'midst  regions  all  your  own ; 
What  scenes,  what  beings  bless'd  your  fiivofd  sight. 
Severely  grand,  unutterably  brij^t ! 
Triumphant  spirits !  your  exulting  eye 
Could  meet  the  noontide  of  eternity. 
And  fi;aze  untired,  undaunted,  uncontroU'd, 
On  aU  that  Fancy  trembles  to  behold. 

Bright  on  your  view  such  forms  their  splendor  8hed» 
As  buist  on  prophet-bards  in  ages  fled : 
Forms  that  to  trace  no  hand  but  youre  might  dare. 
Darkly  sublime  or  exquisitely  fair  ; 
These  o'er  the  walls  your  magic  skill  arrayed. 
Glow  in  rich  sunshine,  gleam  through  melting  shade 
Float  in  hght  grace,  in  awfiil  greamess  tower. 
And  breathe  and  move,  the  records  of  your  power. 
Inspired  of  Heaven !  what  heighten'd  pomp  ye  cast 
O'er  all  the  deathless  trophies  of  the  past ! 
Round  many  a  marble  fane  and  classic  dome. 
Asserting  still  the  majesty  of  Rome  ; 
Round  many  a  work  that  bids  the  world  believe 
What  Grecian  Art  could  ima^e  and  achieve  ; 
Again,  creative  minds,  your  visions  throw 
Lws's  chasten'd  warmth,  and  Beauty's  mellowest  glow. 
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And  when  the  Morn's  bright  beams  and  mantling  dyes, 

Pour  the  rich  lustre  of  Ausonian  sdues. 

Or  evening  suns  illume,  with  purple  smile. 

The  Parian  altar,  and  the  piUar'd  aisle. 

Then,  as  the  full,  or  soften'd  radiance  rails. 

On  angel-groups  that  hover  o'er  the  walls. 

Well  may  those  Temples,  where  your  hand  hat  shed 

Light  o'er  the  tomb,  existence  round  the  dead. 

Seem  like  some  world,  so  perfect  and  so  fiiir, 

That  nought  of  earth  should  find  admittance  there, 

Some  sphere  where  beinffl,  to  mankind  unknown. 

Dwell  in  the  brightness  <»  their  pomp  alone  I 

Hence,  ye  vain  fictions !  fanc3r*s  erring  theme ! 
Gods  of  illusion  !  phantoms  of  a  dream : 
Frail,  powerless  idols  of  departed  time. 
Fables  of  soncf,  delusive,  though  sublime ! 
To  loftier  ta£«s  has  Roman  An  aasign'd 
Her  matchless  pencil,  and  her  mighty  mind  I 
From  brighter  streams  her  vast  icieas  fiow'd, 
With  purer  fire  her  ardent  spirit  glow'd- 
To  her  'twas  given  in  fancy  to  explore 
The  land  of  muracles,  the  holiest  «iore ; 
That  realm  where  first  the  light  of  life  was  sent. 
The  loved,  the  punish'd,  of  th'  Omnipotent ! 
O'er  Judah's  hills  her  thoughts  inspired  would  strayi 
Through  Jordan's  valleys  trace  their  lonely  way ; 
Bv  Siloa's  brook,  or  Almotana's  deep,* 
Cnain'd  in  dead  silence,  and  unbroken  sleep ; 
Scenes,  whose  cleft  rocks,  and  blasted  deserts  tdl. 
Where  pass'd  th'  Eternal,  where  his  anger  fell ! 
Where  oft  his  voice  the  words  of  fete  reveal'd. 
Swell'd  in  the  whirlwind,  in  the  thunder  peal'd. 
Or  heard  by  prophets  in  some  palmy  vale, 
Breathed  "  still  small "  whispers  on  the  midnight  gale. 
There  dwelt  her  spirit — there  her  hand  portray'd, 
'Midst  the  lone  wilderness  or  cedar-shade. 
Ethereal  forms  with  awftd  missions  finught. 
Or  patriarch-seers  absort/d  in  sacred  thought. 
Bards,  in  high  converse  with  the  worid  ofrest. 
Saints  of  the  earth,  and  spirits  of  the  blest. 
But  chief  to  Him,  the  Conoueror  of  the  grave, 
Who  lived  to  guide  us,  and  who  died  to  save ; 
Him,  at  whose  glance  the  powers  of  evil  fled, 
And  soul  retuni'd  to  animate  the  dead  ; 
Whom  the  waves  own'd— -and  sunk  beneath  his  eye. 
Awed  by  one  accent  of  Divinity ; 
To  Him  she  gave  her  meditative  hours, 
Hallow'd  her  thoughts,  and  sanctified  her  powers. 
O'er  her  bri^^t  scenes  sublime  repose  she  threw, 
As  all  around  the  Godhead's  presence  knew. 
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And  robed  the  Holy  One's  benignant  mien 
In  beamin^r  mercy,  majesty  serene. 

Oh !  mark  where  Raphael's  pure  and  perfect  Utm 
Portrasns  that  form  inenably  divine ! 
Where  with  transcendent  skill  his  hand  has  shed 
Difiusive  sunbeams  round  the  Saviour's  head  f 
Bkich  heaven-illumined  lineament  imbued 
With  all  the  fullness  of  beautitude. 
And  traced  the  sainted  group,  whose  mortal  sight 
Sinks  overpower'd  by  mat  excess  of  light ! 

Gaze  on  that  scene,  and  own  the  might  of  Art, 
By  truth  inspired  to  elevate  the  heart 
To  bid  the  soul  exultingly  possess. 
Of  all  her  powers,  a  heighten'd  consciousness ; 
And  strong  in  hope,  anticipate  the  day, 
The  last  of  life,  the  firat  of  freedom's  ray , 
To  realize,  in  some  unclouded  sphere, 
Those  pictured  glories  feebly  imaged  here ! 
Dim,  cold  reflections  from  her  native  sky. 
Faint  efflaer.ce  of  **  the  Day-spring  from  on^highf 
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NOTES. 


Kote  1,  page  130,  line  45. 
The  Belvidero  Torso,  the  fk^orite  study  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  of 
many  other  distlngniahed  artists. 

Note  2,  page  131,  line  10. 

"C^nc^qiie  cette  statue  d*Hercnle  ait  ilb  maltrait^  et  mntil^e 
d*iine  roani^re  strange,  se  tnmvant  sans  t^te  sans  bras,  et  sans 
jambes,  elle  est  cependant  encore  an  chef  d*CBavre  aox  yeux  des 
connolsseors ;  et  cenx  qui  savent  percer  dans  les  mysieres  de  l*art, 
se  la  repr^sentent  dans  tonte  sa  beant^.  L* Artiste,  en  voulant  rep- 
rdsenter  Hercole,  a  form6  un  conn  id^al  audessun  de  la  nature  * 
*  *  Cet  Hercule  paroft  done  ici  tei  qn'il  dut  fttre  lorsqae 
porifi^  par  le  fen  des  folblesses  de  l*hanianit6,  il  obtint  rimmnrtaiiitA 
et  prit  place  anprds  des  Dieux.  11  est  repr^sentd  sans  ancun  besoin 
de  noorritare  et  de  reparation  de  forces.  Les  veines  y  snnt  tout  in- 
lisibles.**—- WiNCKBLMANN,  Historie  de  VArt  ehez  lea  Aneiena,  torn. 
ii.p.94a 

Note  3,  piage  131,  line  28. 

*'  Le  Torso  d'Hereule  paroit  un  des  dernicrs  ouvrages  parfaits  que 
Tart  ait  prodult  en  Grece,  avant  la  perte  de  sa  liberty.  Car  aprAs  que 
la  Grece  fut  rdduite  en  province  Romaine,  I'histoire  ne  fait  mention 
d*aucua  artiste  c^lebre  de  cette  nation,  jusqu'aux  teuips  du  Triuin- 
yirat  Romain." — Winckkluann,  ibid^  torn.  ii.  p.  250. 

Note  4,  page  132,  line  8. 

'*It  is  not,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  agonized  limbs,  or  in  the 
convulsed  muscles  of  the  Laocoon,  that  the  secret  grace  of  its  com- 
position resides ;  it  is  in  the  majestic  air  of  the  liead,  which  has  not 
fielded  to  sufferings,  and  in  the  deep  serenity  of  the  forehead,  which 
seems  to  be  still  superior  to  all  its  afflictions,  and  significant  of  a 
mind  that  cannot  be  subdued.*'— Allison's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

'*  Laocoon  nous  offre  le  spectacle  de  la  nature  humaine  dans  la 
plus  grande  douleur  dontelle  soit  susceptible,  sous  I'image  d'un 
homme  qui  tftche  de  rassembler  contre  elle  toute  la  force  de  I'esprit. 
Tandis  que  I'ezc^s  de  la  souffirance  enfle  les  muscles,  et  tire  violem- 
ment  les  nerfs,  le  courage  se  montre  sur  le  front  gonfl^  :  la  poltrine 
s'^leve  avec  peine  par  la  necessity  de  la  respiration,  qui  est  ^gale- 
ment  contrainte  par  le  silence  que  la  force  de  I'ame  impose  k  la 
douleur  qu'elle  voudroit  ^toufTer  *  *  *  *  Son  air  est  plaintif, 
et  non  criard." — Winckxlmamn,  Histoire  de  VArt  chez  les  Anciens^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  214. 

Note  5,  page  133  line  27. 

Almotana.    The  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

Note  6,  page  134,  line  4. 
The  Transfifomtion,  thought  to  be  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  art. 
HtmX  in  honor  of  Raphael,  It  was  carried  before  his  body  to  the  grave 
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O  Grteee !  thou  Mpicnt  none  of  finer  arti. 
Which  to  bri^t  Science  bioorainf  Fancr  boit« 
Be  this  thy  praiae,  that  thou,  and  thou  alone. 
In  theae  hast  led  the  way,  in  theae  escell'd, 
Crown *d  with  the  brarel  of  aaaentinjr  Time. 


O !  WHO  hath  trod  thy  consecrated  clime. 
Fair  land  of  Phidias  f  theme  of  lofty  strains ! 
And  traced  each  scene,  that  'midst  the  wrecks  of  tim^ 
The  print  of  Glorsr's  parting  step  retains ; 
Nor  for  a  while,  in  high-wrought  dreams,  forgot, 
Musing  on  years  gone  by  in  brightness  there. 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  sorrows  of  his  lot^ 
The  hues  his  fate  hath  worn,  or  yet  may  wear ; 
As  when,  from  mountain-heights,  his  ardent  eye 
(>f  sea  and  heaven  hath  track'd  the  blue  infinity  7 

u. 
Is  there  who  views  with  cold  unalter'd  mien. 
His  frozen  heart  with  proud  indifference  fraught. 
Each  sacred  haunt,  each  unforgotten  scene, 
Where  Freedom  triumphed  or  where  Wisdom  taught! 
Souls  that  too  deeply  feel,  oh,  envy  not 
The  sullen  calm  your  fiiith  bath  never  known ; 
Through  the  dull  twilight  of  that  wintry  lot 
Genius  ne'er  pierced,  nor  Fancy's  sunbeam  shone. 
Nor  those  hign  thoughts,  that,  hailing  Glory's  trace. 
Glow  with  the  generous  flames  of  every  age  and  race. 

m. 
But  blest  the  wanderer,  whose  enthusiast  mind 
Eiach  muse  of  ancient  da^s  hath  deep  imbued 
With  lofty  lore ;  and  all  ins  thoughts  refined 
In  the  caim  school  of  silent  solitude ; 
Poufd  on  his  ear,  'Hiidst  groves  and  glens  retired, 
The  mighty  strains  of  each  illustrious  clime, 
All  that  hath  lived,  while  empires  have  expired 
To  float  forever  on  the  winds  of  Time ; 
And  on  his  soul  indeliblv  portrayed 
Fair  visionary  forms,  to  fill  each  classic  shade. 

IV. 

Is  not  his  mind  to  meaner  thougnts  unknown, 
A  sanctuary  of  beanty  and  of  light  ? 
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There  he  may  dwell  in  regions  all  hia  own, 
A  world  of  dreams,  where  all  is  pure  and  brigjbL 
For  him  the  scenes  of  old  renown  possess 
Romantic  charms,  all  veil'd  from  other  eyes ; 
There  everjr  form  of  nature's  loveliness 
Wakes  in  his  breast  a  thousand  sympathies : 
As  music's  voice,  in  some  lone  mountain-dell. 
From  rocks  and  caves  around  calls  forth  each  echo's  swell 

V. 

For  him  Italia's  brilliant  skies  illume 
The  bard's  lone  haunts,  the  warrior's  oombat-plaiua, 
And  the  wild  rose  yet  lives  to  breathe  and  bloom 
Round  Doric  Paestum's  solitary  &nes.^ 
But  most,  fail  Greece !  on  thy  majestic  shore 
He  feels  the  fervors  of  his  ^irit  nse  ;^ 
Thou  birth-place  of  the  Muse !  whose  voice  of  yore 
Breathed  in  thy  groves  immortal  harmonies ; 
And  lingers  sdll  around  the  well-known  coast, 
Munnuring  a  wild  &rewell  to  fame  and  freedom  lost. 

VI. 

By  seas,  that  flow  in  brightness  as  they  lave 
lliy  rocks,  th'  enthusiast  rapt  in  thought  may  stmy, 
While  roves  his  eye  o'er  that  desertecTwave, 
Once  the  proud  scene  of  battle's  dread  array. 
— O  ye  blue  waters !  ye,  of  old  that  bore 
The  free,  the  conquering,  h}rmn'd  by  choral  strains, 
How  sleep  ye  now  around  the  silent  shore. 
The  lonely  realm  of  ruins  and  of  chains ! 
How  are  the  mighty  vaniah'd  in  their  pride ! 
E'en  as  their  barks  have  left  no  traces  on  your  tide. 

vn. 
Hush'd  are  the  Paeans  whose  exulting  tone 
Swell'd  o'er  that  tide* — ^the  sons  of  battle  sleep— 
'The  wind's  wild  sigh,  the  halcyon's  voice  alone 
Blend  with  the  plaintive  murmur  of  the  deep. 
Yet  when  those  waves  have  cau^t  the  splendid  hues 
Of  mom's  rich  firmament,  serenely  bright. 
Or  setting  suns  the  lovely  shore  suffuse 
With  aU  their  purple  mellowness  of  liffht, 
O !  who  could  view  the  scene  so  calmly  rair, 
tfoT  dream  that  peace,  and  joy,  and  liberty,  were  there  t 

viu. 
Where  soft  the  sunbeams  play,  the  zephyrs  blow, 
*Tis  hard  to  deem  that  misery  can  be  nigh ; 
Where  the  clear  heavens  in  blue  transparence  glow. 
Life  should  be  calm  and  cloudless  as  the  sk  v ; 
—Yet  o'er  the  I6w>  dark  dwellinea  of  the  dead, 
nerbloc 
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And  ivy-boughs  their  graceful  drapery  spread 
In  CTeen  luxuriance  o'er  the  ruined  pile : 
And  mantling  woodbine  veil  the  wither  d  tree,— 
And  thus  it  is,  fair  land !  forsaken  Greece,  with  thee. 

IX. 

For  all  the  loveliness,  and  light,  and  bloom. 
That  yet  are  thine,  surviving  many  a  storm. 
Are  but  as  heaven's  warm  radiance  on  the  tomb. 
The  rose's  blush  that  masks  the  canker-worm  :— 
And  thou  art  desolate — thy  mom  hath  pass'd 
So  dazzling  in  the  splendor  of  its  way, 
That  the  dark  shades  the  nigh/  hath  o'er  thee  cast. 
Throw  tenfold  j^loom  around  thy  deep  decay. 
Once  proud  in  freedom,  still  in  ruin  fair. 
Thy  fete  hath  been  unmatched — ^in  glory  and  deqwir. 

X. 

For  thee,  lost  land !  the  hero's  blood  hath  flow'd. 
The  high  in  soui  have  brightly  lived  and  died ; 
For  thee  the  light  of  soaring  eenius  glow'd 
O'er  the  hit  arts  it  form'd  and  glorified. 
Thine  were  the  minds,  whose  energies  sublime 
So  distanced  aces  in  their  lightning-race. 
The  task  they  Teh  the  sons  of  later  time 
Was  but  to  follow  their  illumined  trace. 
— Now,  bow'd  to  ^arth,  thy  children,  to  be  free. 
Must  break  each  link  that  binds  their  filial  hearts  to  thet. 

n. 
Lo !  to  the  scenes  of  fiction's  wildest  tales. 
Her  own  bright  East,  tliy  son,  M orea !  flies,' 
To  seek  repose  'midst  rich,  romantic  vales. 
Whose  incense  mounts  to  Asia's  vivid  skies. 
There  shall  he  rest  ? — Alas !  his  hopes  in  vain 
Guide  to  the  sun-clad  regions  of  the  palm. 
Peace  dwells  not  now  on  oriental  plain, 
Though  earth  is  fruitfulness,  and  air  is  balm ; 
And  me  sad  wanderer  finds  but  lawless  foes. 
Where  patriarchs  reign'd  of  old,  in  pastoral  repose. 

xn. 
Where  S)nia*s  mountains  rise,  or  Yemen's  groves. 
Or  Tigris  rolls  his  genii-haunted  wave. 
Life  to  his  eye,  as  wearily  it  roves. 
Wears  but  two  forms — the  tyrant  and  the  slave ! 
There  the  fierce  Arab  leads  his  daring  horde. 
Where  sweeps  the  sand-storm  o'er  the  burning  wild ; 
There  stem  Oppression  waves  the  wasting  sword 
O'er  plains  that  smile,  as  ancient  Eden  snoiled ; 
And  the  vale's  bosom,  and  die  desert  gloom, 
yield  to  the  injured  there  no  shelter  save  the  tomb. 
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XIU. 

Bat  thou,  hir  world !  whose  fresh  onsuUied  cfaamia 
Welcomed  Coiiimbus  from  the  western  wave. 
Wilt  thou  receive  the  wanderer  to  thine  arms,"* 
The  lost  descendant  of  the  immortal  brave  ? 
Amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  shades 
That  o'er  thy  floods  their  twilight-^ndeur  cast, 
In  the  green  depth  of  thine  untrodden  glades 
Shall  he  not  rear  his  bower  of  peace  at  last  1 
Yes !  thou  hast  many  a  lone,  majestic  scene, 
dhrined  in  prlmseval  woods,  where  despot  ne'er  hath  been. 

XIV. 

There,  by  some  lake,  whose  blue  expansive  breast 
Bright  from  afar,  an  inland-ocean,  gleams. 
Girt  with  vast  solitudes,  profusely  dress'd 
In  tints  like  those  that  float  o'er  poef  s  dreams  ; 
Or  where  some  flood  from  pine-clad  mountain  pours 
Its  might  of  waters,  glittenng  in  their  foam, 
'Midst  the  rich  verdure  of  its  wooded  shores. 
The  exiled  Greek  hath  fix'd  his  svlvan  home : 
So  deeply  lone,  that  round  the  wild  retreat 
Scarce  have  the  paths  been  trod  by  Indian  huntsman's  feet 

XV. 

The  forests  are  aromid  him  in  their  pride. 
The  green  savannas,  and  the  mighty  waves ; 
And  isles  of  flowers,  bright  floating  o'er  the  tide,' 
That  images  the  feiry  worlds  it  laves, 
And  stillness,  and  luxuriance— o'er  hiis  head 
The  ancient  cedars  wave  their  peopled  bowers. 
On  high  the  palms  their  graceful  foliage  spread. 
Cinctured  with  roses  the  magnolia  towers. 
And  from  those  green  arcades  a  thousand  tones        [moans. 
Wake  widi  each  breeze,  whose  voice  through  Nature's  temple 

XVI. 

And  there,  no  traces  left  by  brighter  days. 
For  glory  lost  may  wake  a  sigh  of  grief 
Some  grassy  mound,  perchance,  may  meet  his  gaze, 
The  lone  memorial  ot  an  Indian  chief 
There  man  not  yet  hath  mark'd  the  boundless  plain 
With  marble  records  of  his  fame  and  power ; 
The  forest  is  his  everlasting  fene, 
The  palm  his  monument,  the  rock  his  tower. 
Th'  eternal  torrent  and  the  giant  tree. 
Remind  him  but  that  they,  like  him  are  wildly  free. 

xvn. 
But  doth  the  exile's  heart  serenely  there 
In  sunshine  dwell  1 — ^Ah !  when  was  exile  blest  ? 
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When  did  bright  scenes,  clear  heavens,  or  summer  air, 
Chase  from  his  soul  the  fever  of  umcst? 
— ^There  is  a  heart-sick  weariness  of  mood, 
That  like  slow  poison  wastes  the  vital  glow. 
And  shrines  itself  in  mental  solitude, 
An  uncomplaining  and  a  nameless  woe. 
That  coldly  smiles  'midst  pleasure's  brightest  ray. 
As  ^e  chill  glacier's  peak  reflects  the  flush  of  day. 

xvra. 
Such  grief  is  theirs,  who,  fix'd  on  foreign  shore. 
Sigh  tor  the  spirit  of  their  native  gales. 
As  pines  the  seaman,  'midst  the  ocean's  roar, 
For  the  creen  earth,  with  all  its  woods  and  vale'-. 
Thus  feels  thy  child,  whose  memory  dwells  with  thee. 
Loved  Greece !  all  sunk  and  blighted  as  thou  art . 
Though  thought  and  step  in  western  wilds  be  frc  e. 
Yet  tmne  are  still  the  day-dreams  of  his  heart : 
The  desert  spread  between,  the  billows  foam. 
Thou,  distant  and  in  chains,  are  yet  his  joint's  home. 

xiz. 
In  vain  for  him  the  gay  liannes  entwine, 
Or  the  green  fire-fly  sparkles  through  the  brakes. 
Or  summer-winds  waft  odors  from  the  pine, 
As  eve's  last  blush  is  dying  on  the  lakes. 
Through  thy  &ir  vales  his  fancy  roves  the  while, 
Or  breathes  the  freshness  of  Cithaeron's  height, 
Or  dreams  how  softly  Athens'  towers  would  smile. 
Or  Sunium's  ruins  in  the  fiiding  Ught ; 
On  Corinth's  cliff  what  sunset  hues  may  sleep. 
Or,  at  that  placid  hour,  how  calm  th'  Egean  deep ! 


What  scenes,  what  sunbeams,  are  to  him  like  thine ! 
(The  all  oi  thine  no  tyrant  could  destroy !) 
E'en  to  the  stranger's  roving  ejre^  they  shme 
Soft  as  a  vision  of  remember'd  joy. 
And  he  who  comes,  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
A  passing  wanderer  o'er  each  Attic  hill. 
Sighs  as  his  footsteps  turn  from  thy  decay^ 
To  laughing  climes,  where  all  is  splendor  still ; 
And  views  with  fond  regret  thy  lessening  shore, 
As  he  would  watch  a  star  that  sets  to  rise  no  more. 

xxi. 
Realm  of  sad  beauty !  thou  art  as  a  shrine 
That  Fancy  visits  with  Devotion's  zeal. 
To  catch  high  thoughts  and  impulses  divine 
And  all  the  glow  oi  soul  enthusiasts  feel 
Amidst  the  tombs  of  heroes^for  the  brave 
Whose  dust,  so  many  an  age,  hath  been  thy  sdl. 
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Foremost  in  honor's  phalanx»  died  to  save 
The  land  redeem'd^and  halloVd  by  their  toil ; 
And  there  is  language  in  thy  lightest  gale, 
"liat  o'er  the  plains  they  won  seems  murmuring  yet  their  tale. 

zxn. 
And  he,  whose  heart  is  weary  of  the  strife 
Of  meaner  spirits,  and  whose  mental  size 
Would  shun  the  dull  cold  littleness  of  life, 
Awhile  to  dwell  amidst  subiimer  days, 
Must  turn  to  thee,  whose  every  valley  teams 
With  proud  remembrances  that  cannot  die. 
Thy  glens  are  peopled  with  in^iring  dreams. 
Thy  winds,  the  voice  of  oracles  gone  by ; 
And,  midst  thy  laurel  diades  the  wanderer  hears 
Tlie  sound  of  mighty  names,  the  hymns  of  vanish'd  years 

xxra. 
Through  that  deep  solitude  be  hie  to  stray. 
By  Faun  and  Oread  loved  in  ages  past, 
Where  clear  Peneus  winds  his  rapid  way 
Through  the  cleft  heights,  in  antique  grandeur  vast. 
Romantic  Tempe !  thou  art  yet  the  same — 
Wild,  as  when  sung  by  bards  of  elder  time  :^ 
Years,  that  have  clmnged  thy  river's  classic  name,' 
Have  left  thee  still  in  savage  pomp  sublime ; 
And  from  thine  Alpine  clefts,  and  marble  caves. 
In  living  lustre  still  break  forth  the  fountain  waves. 

XXIV. 

Beneath  thy  mountain  battlements  and  towers. 
Where  the  rich  arbute's  coral-berries  glow,* 
Or,  midst  the  exuberance  of  thy  forest  ho  wers. 
Casting  deep  shadow's  o'er  the  current's  flow. 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  pause,  in  lone  recess. 
As  rock  and  stream  some  glancing  li^ht  nave  caught, 
And  gaze,  till  Nature's  mighty  forms  impress 
His  soul  with  deep  sublimity  of  thought ; 
And  tinger  oft,  recalling  many  a  tale,  [thy  dale. 

That  breeze,  and  wave,  and  wood,  seem  whispering  through 

XXV. 

He,  thought-entranced,  may  wander  where  of  old 
From  Delphi's  chasm  the  mystic  vapour  rose. 
And  trembling  nations  heard  their  doom  foretold 
Bv  the  dread  spirit  throned  'midst  rocks  and  snows. 
Though  its  rich  fanes  be  blended  with  the  dust. 
And  silence  now  the  hallow'd  haunt  possess, 
Still  is  the  scene  of  ancient  rites  august. 
Magnificent  in  mountain  lonliness ; 
Still  Inspiration  hovers  o'er  the  ground, 
Where  Greece  her  councils  held,^  ner  Py^an  victors  crown'd 
11* 
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IXVI. 

Or  let  his  steps  the  rade  grey  cliffs  explore. 
Of  that  wild  pass,  once  dyea  with  Spartan  blood, 
When  by  the  waves  tliat  break  on  CEta's  shore, 
The  few,  the  fearless,  the  devoted,  stood ! 
Or  rove  where,  shadowing  Mantinea's  plain. 
Bloom  the  wild  laurels  o'er  the  warlike  dead,*® 
Or  lone  Platsea's  ruins  yet  remain. 
To  mark  the  battle-field  of  ages  fled ; 
Still  o'er  such  scenes  presides  a  sacred  power,  [bower. 

Though  Fiction's  gods  have  fled  from  fountain,  grot,  and 

zxvii. 
Oh !  still  unblamed  may  fancy  fondly  deem. 
That,  lingering  yet,  benignant  genii  dwell 
Where  mortal  wordi  has  nallow^d  erove  or  stream. 
To  sway  the  heart  with  some  ennobling  spell ; 
For  mightiest  minds  have  felt  their  blest  control. 
In  the  wood's  murmur,  in  the  zephyr's  sigh. 
And  these  are  dreams  that  lend  a  voice  and  soul. 
And  a  hi^  power,  to  Nature's  majesty ! 
And  who  can  rove  o'er  Grecian  shores,  nor  feel. 
Soft  o'er  his  inmost  heart,  their  secret  magic  steal  1 

xxvm. 
Yet  many  a  sad  reality  is  there. 
That  Fancy's  bri^t  illusions  cannot  veil. 
Pure  laughs  the  light  and  balmy  breathes  the  air. 
But  Slaveiy's  mein  will  tell  its  bitter  tale ; 
And  there,  not  Peace,  but  Desolation,  throws 
Delusive  quiet  o'er  full  many  a  scene. 
Deep  as  the  brooding  torpor  of  repose 
That  follows  where  the  earthquake's  track  hath  been ; 
Or  solemn  calm,  on  Ocean's  breast  that  lies,  [cries. 

When  sinks  the  storm,  and  death  has  hush'd  the  seaman's 

XXIX. 

Hast  thou  beheld  some  sovereign  spirit,  hurl'd 
By  Fate's  rude  tempest  from  its  radiant  ^here, 
Dioom'd  to  resign  the  homage  of  a  world. 
For  Pit3r's  deepest  sigh,  and  saddest  tear? 
Oh !  hast  thou  watclrd  the  awfiil  wreck  of  mind. 
That  weareth  still  a  glory  in  decay  ? 
Seen  all  that  dazzles  and  delights  mankind — 
Thought,  science,  genius,  to  me  storm  a  prey, 
And  o'er  the  blasted  tree,  the  wither'd  ground, 
Despair's  wild  nightshade  spread,  and  darkly  flourish  round  ? 

XXX. 

So  mayst  thou  gaze,  in  sad  and  awe-struck  thought. 
On  the  deep  fall  of  that  yet  lovely  clime : 
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Such  there  the  ruin  Time  and  Fate  have  wrought. 
So  changed  the  bright,  the  ^lendid»  the  sobiime  ; 
TTiere  t&  proud  monuments  of  Valor's  name. 
The  mighty  works  Ambition  piled  on  hizh. 
The  rich  remains  by  Art  bequeathed  to  Fame — 
Grace,  beauty,  grandeur,  strength,  and  symmetry. 
Blend  in  decay ;  while  all  that  yet  is  &ir 
Seems  only  spared  to  tell  how  much  hath  perish'd  there ! 


There,  while  around  lie  mingling  in  the  dust. 
The  column's  graceful  shaft,  with  weeds  o'ergrowii, 
TLie  mouldering  torso,  the  forgotten  bust. 
The  warrior's  urn,  the  altar's  mossy  stone  ; 
Amidst  the  loneliness  of  shattered  fanes. 
Still  matchless  monuments  of  other  years. 
O'er  cjrpress  groves,  or  solitary  plains. 
Its  eastern  form  the  minaret  proudly  rears ; 
As  on  some  captive  city's  ruin'd  wall 
The  victor's  banner  waves,  exulting  o'er  its  fall. 

xxxn. 
Still,  where  the  column  of  the  mosque  aspires, 
I^indmark  of  slavery,  towering  o'er  the  waste. 
There  science  droops,  the  Muses  hush  their  lyres. 
And  o'er  the  blooms  of  fancy  and  of  taste 
Spreads  the  chill  blight — as  m  that  orient  isle. 
Where  the  dark  upas  taints  the  gale  around," 
Within  its  precincts  not  a  flower  may  smile. 
Nor  dew  nor  sunshine  fertilize  the  ground  ; 
Nor  wild  birds'  music  float  on  zeph3rr*s  breath, 
But  all  is  silence  round,  and  solitude,  and  death. 

xxxni. 
Far  other  influence  pour'd  the  Crescent's  light 
O'er  conquePd  reahns,  in  ages  pass'd  away ; 
Full,  and  alone  it  beam'd,  intensely  bright, 
While  distant  climes  in  midnight  darkness  lay. 
Then  rose  th'  Alhambra,  with  its  founts  and  shades. 
Fair  marble  halls,  alcoves,  and  orange  bowers ; 
Its  sculptur'd  lions,'*  richly  wrought  arcades. 
Aerial  pillais,  and  enchanted  towers ; 
Li^t,  splendid,  wild,  as  some  Arabian  tale 
Wotud  picture  fauy  domes,  that  fleet  before  the  gale. 

xxxrv. 
Then  fostefd  genius  lent  each  caliph's  throne 
Lustre  barbaric  pomp  could  ne'er  attain  ; 
And  stars  unnumber'd  o'er  the  orient  shone, 
Bright  as  that  Pleiad,  sphered  in  Mecca's  fane.^' 
From  Baf^dat's  palaces  the  choral  strains 
Rose  and  re-echoed  to  the  desert's  bound. 
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And  Science,  woo'd  on  Egypt's  boming  plaim, 
Rear*d  her  majestic  head  with  glory  crown'd : 
And  the  wild  Muses  breathed  romantic  lore. 
From  Sjoia's  paUny  groves  to  Andalusia's  shore. 

XXXV. 

Those  years  have  past  in  radiance—they  have  past. 
As  sinks  the  daystar  in  the  tropic  main  ; 
His  partmg  beams  no  soft  reflection  cast, 
They  bum — are  quench'd — and  deepest  shadows  reign. 
And  Fame  and  Science  have  not  left  a  trace 
In  the  vast  regions  of  the  Moslem's  power — 
Regions,  to  intellect  a  desert  space, 
A  wild  without  a  fountain  or  a  flower, 
Where  towers  Oppresnon  'midst  the  deepening  gIooma» 
As  dark  and  lone  ascends  the  cypress  'midst  the  tombs. 

XXXVI. 

Alas  for  thee,  &ir  Greece !  when  Asia  pour'd 
Her  fierce  ianatics  to  Byzantium's  wall, 
When  Europe  sheath'd,  in  apathy,  her  sword, 
And  heard  unmoved  the  fated  city's  call. 
No  bold  crusaders  ranged  their  serried  line 
Of  spears  and  banners  round  a  falling  throne ; 
And  thou,  O  last  and  noblest  Constantine !  '^ 
Didst  meet  the  storm  unshrinking  and  alone. 
Oh !  blest  to  die  in  fi^edom,  though  in  vain. 
Thine  Empire's  proud  exchange  the  grave,  and  not  the  chain 

xxxvn. 
Hush'd  is  Byzantium— 'tis  the  dead  of  night — 
The  ck)sing  night  of  that  imperial  race !  ^ 
And  all  is  vigilr—but  the  eye  of  light 
Shall  soon  unfold,  a  wilder  scene  to  trace : 
'There  is  a  murmuring  stillness  on  the  train, 
Thronging  the  midni^t  streets,  at  mom  to  die ; 
And  to  the  cross  in  fan:  Sophia's  fane. 
For  the  last  time  is  raised  Devotion's  eye ; 
And,  in  his  heart  while  faith's  bright  visions  rise, 
There  kneels  the  high-soul'd  prince,  the  summoned  of  the  skies 

xxxvm. 
Day  breaks  in  Ught  and  glory-— 'tis  the  hour 
Of  conflict  and  of  fate — ^the  war-note  calls — 
Despair  hath  lent  a  stem,  delirious  power 
To  the  brave  few  that  guard  the  rampart  walls. 
Far  over  Marmora's  waves  th'  artillery's  peal 
Proclaims  an  empire's  doom  in  every  note ; 
Tambour  and  tmmpet  swell  the  clash  of  steel. 
Round  spire  and  dome  the  clouds  of  battle  float: 
From  camp  and  wave  rush  on  the  crescent's  host. 
And  the  Seven  Towers  '^  are  scaled,  and  all  is  won  and  lost. 
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xxxn. 
Then,  Greece !  the  tempest  rose  that  buret  on  tliee. 
Land  of  the  bard,  the  warrior,  and  the  sage ! 
Oh !  where  were  then  thy  sons,  the  great,  the  Ircn . 
Whose  deeds  are  guiding  stare  from  age  to  age  I 
Thooffh  finn  thy  Iwttlements  of  crags  and  snows. 
And  bri^t  the  memory  of  thy  days  of  pride, 
In  mountain  might  tho«i^  Corinth's  fortress  rose. 
On,  unresisted,  roU'd  th'  mvading  tide  ! 
Oh !  iradn  the  rock,  the  rampart,  and  the  tower, 
If  Freedom  guard  them  not  with  Mind's  unconquefd  'lowet. 

XL. 

Where  were  th*  avengere  then,  whose  viewless  might 
Preserved  inviolate  tl^ir  awful  fane,'' 
When  through  the  steep  defiles,  to  Delphi *s  height, 
In  martial  splendor  pour*d  the  Pereian*s  train  ? 
Then  did  those  mighty  and  mysterious  Powers, 
Arm'd  with  the  elements,  to  vengeance  wake. 
Call  the  dread  storms  to  darken  round  their  towers, 
Hurl  dowu  the  rocks,  and  bid  the  thundere  break  ; 
Till  fer  around,  with  deep  and  fearful  clang, 
Sounds  of  unearthly  war  through  wild  Parnassus  rang. 

XLI. 

Where  was  the  spirit  of  the  victor- throng 
Whose  tombs  are  elorious  by  Scamander's  tide, 
Whose  names  are  bright  in  everlasting  song, 
The  lords  of  war,  the  praised,  the  deified  ? 
Where  he,  the  hero  of^a  thousand  lays, 
Who  fi-om  the  dead  at  Marathon  arose'* 
All  aim'd  ;  and  beaming  on  the  Athenians'  gaze, 
A  battle-meteor,  guided  to  their  foes  t 
Or  they  whose  forms  to  Alaric's  awe-struck  eye,"* 
Hovering  o'er  Athens,  blazed  in  airy  panoply ! 

ZLn. 
Ye  slept,  oh  heroes !  chief  ones  of  the  earth  !•* 
High  demiffods  of  ancient  da3rs !  ye  slept 
There  Uvea  no  spark  of  your  ascendant  worth 
When  o'er  your  land  the  victor  Moslem  swept ; 
No  patriot  then  the  sons  of  fi'eedom  led. 
In  mountain  pass  devotedly  to  die ; 
The  martjrr-spirit  of  resolve  was  fled. 
And  the  high  soul's  unconquer'd  buoyancy  \ 
And  by  your  graves,  and  on  your  battle-plams, 
Warriore !  your  children  knelt,  to  wear  the  stranger's  chain. 

run. 
Now  have  your  trophies  vanish'd,  and  your  homes 
Are  mouldered  from  the  earth,  while  scarce  remain 
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ETen  the  faint  traces  of  the  ancient  tombs 
That  mark  where  sleep  the  slayers  or  the  slain. 
Your  deeds  are  with  the  days  of  glory  flown. 
The  l5T!es  are  hush'd  that  sweird  your  fame  afar, 
The  halls  that  echoed  to  then-  sounds  are  gone, 
Perished  the  conquering  weapons  of  your  war  f^ 
And  if  a  mossy  stone  your  names  retain, 
Tis  but  to  tell  your  sons  for  them  ye  died  in  vain. 

XLIV. 

Yet,  where  some  lone  sepulchral  relic  stands, 

I'nat  with  those  names  tradition  hallows  yet, 
»    Oft  shall  the  wandering  son  of  other  lands 

Linger  in  solemn  thought  and  hush'd  regret 

AndsdU  have  legends  marked  the  lonely  spot 

Where  low  the  dust  of  Agamemnon  lies ; 

And  shades  of  kings  and  leaders  unforgot. 

Hovering  around  to  Fancy's  visions lise. 

Souls  ofthe  heroes !  seek  your  rest  again, 
Nor  mark  how  changed  the  realms  that  saw  your  glory's  reign. 

XLV. 

Lo,  where  th'  Albanian  spreads  his  despot  sway 
O'er  Thessaly*s  rich  vales  and  glowing  plains. 
Whose  sons  m  sullen  abjectness  obey, 
Nor  lift  the  hand  indignant  at  its  chains : 
Oh  !  doth  the  land  that  g^ave  Achilles  birth. 
And  many  a  chief  of  old  illustrious  line. 
Yield  not  one  spirit  of  unconquer'd  worth 
To  kindle  those  that  now  in  bondage  pine  ? 
No !  on  its  mountain  air  is  slavery's  breath. 
And  terror  chills  the  hearts  whose  utter'd  plaints  were  deatli. 

XLVI. 

Yet  if  thy  light,  fair  Freedom,  rested  there, 
How  rich  in  charms  were  that  romantic  clime. 
With  streams,  and  woods,  and  pastoral  valleys  fair. 
And  wall'd  with  mountains  haughtily  sublime. 


Heights,  that  might  well  be  deem'd  the  Muses'  reign, 
Since,  claiming  proud  alliance  with  the  skies. 
They  lose  in  loftier  spheres  their  wild  domain. 
Meet  home  for  those  retired  divinities 
That  love,  where  nought  of  earth  may  e'er  mtrude. 
Brightly  to  dwell  on  high,  in  lonely  sanctitude. 


There,  in  rude  grandeur,  daringly  ascends 

Stem  Pindus,  rearing  many  a  pme-clad  height ; 

He  with  the  clouds  ms  bleak  dominion  blends, 

Frowning  o'er  vales,  in  woodland  verdure  bright. 

Wild  and  aueust  in  consecrated  pride. 

There  throu^  the  deep-blue  heaven  Olympus  towen. 
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Girdled  vrith  mists,  light-floating  as  to  hide 

The  rock-built  palace  of  immortal  powers ; 

Where  fiur  on  high  the  sonbeam  finds  repose. 

Amidst  th'  eternal  pomp  of  forests  and  of  snows. 

XLVIII. 

Those  savage  clifis  and  solitudes  might  seem 
The  chosen  haunts  where  Freedom's  foot  would  roam ; 
She  loves  to  dwell  by  den  and  torrent-stream. 
And  make  the  rocky  laistnesses  her  home. 
And  in  the  rushing  of  the  mountain  flood, 
In  the  wild  ea^le*8  solitary  crv. 
In  sweeping  wmds  that  peal  through  cave  and  wood. 
There  is  a  voice  of  stem  sublimity, 
That  swells  her  q>trit  to  a  loftier  mood 
Of  solemn  joy  severe,  of  power,  of  fortitude. 

xux. 
But  from  those  hills  the  radiance  of  her  smile 
Hath  vanished  long,  her  step  hath  fled  afar ; 
O'er  Suli*8  frowning  rocks  she  paused  a  while," 
Kindling  the  watch-fires  of  the  mountain  war ; 
And  brightly  ^w'd  her  ardent  spirit  there, 
Still  brightest  midst  privation :  o'er  distress 
It  cast  romantic  splendor,  and  despair 
But  fann'd  that  beacon  of  the  wilderness ; 
And  rude  ravine,  and  precipice,  and  dell. 
Sent  their  deep  echoes  forth,  her  ralljring  voice  to  iweU. 

L. 

Dark  children  of  the  hills !  'twas  then  ye  wrought 
Deeds  of  fierce  daring,  rudely,  sternly  srand ; 
As  *midst  your  craggy  citadels  ye  fought. 
And  women  mingled  with  your  wamor  band. 
Then  on  the  cMthe  fitintic  mother  stood** 
High  o'er  the  river's  darkly  rolling  wave. 
And  hurl'd,  in  dread  delirium,  to  the  flood 
Her  firee-bom  in&nt,  ne'er  to  be  a  slave. 
For  all  was  lost — all,  save  the  power  to  die 
The  wild,  indignant  death  of  savage  liberty. 

LI. 

Now  is  that  strife  a  tale  of  vanished  days. 
With  mightier  things  forgotten  soon  to  lie ; 
Yet  oft  hath  minstrel  sung^jn  lofty  lavs. 
Deeds  less  adventurous,  ener^es  less  nigh. 
And  the  dread  struggle's  feanul  memory  still 
O'er  each  wild  rock  a  wilder  aspect  throws : 
Sheds  darker  shadows  o'er  the  frowning  hill. 
More  solemn  quiet  o'er  the  glen's  repose ; 
Lends  to  the  rustling  pines  a  deeper  moan, 
And  the  hoarse  river's  voice  a  murmur  not  its  own 
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For  stillness  now— the  stillness  of  the  dead, 
Hath  wrapt  that  conflict's  lone  and  awful  sceney 
And  man  8  forsaken  homes,  in  ruin  spread. 
Tell  where  the  storming  of  the  clif&  hath  been. 
And  there,  o'er  wastes  magnificently  rude, 
What  race  may  rove,  unconscious  of  the  chain  7 
Those  realms  have  now  no  desert  unsubdued. 
Where  freedom's  banner  may  be  rear'd  again 
Smik  are  the  ancient  dwellings  of  her  feme. 
The  children  of  her  sons  inherit  but  their  name 


Go,  seek  proud  Sparta's  monuments  and  fenes ! 
In  scatter'd  fragments  o'er  the  vale  they  lie  ; 
Of  all  thev  were  not  e'en  enough  remams 
To  lend  their  fall  a  mournful  majesty.*^ 
Birth-place  of  those  whose  names  we  first  revered 
In  song  and  story — temple  of  the  free ! 
O  thou,  the  stem,  the  haughty,  and  the  fear'd. 
Are  such  thy  relics,  and  can  this  be  thee  ? 
Thou  i^ouldst  have  left  a  giant-wreck  behind. 
And  e*en  in  ruin  claim'd  the  wonder  of  mankind. 


For  thine  were  spirits  cast  m  other  mould 
Than  all  beside — and  proved  by  ruder  test ; 
They  stood  alone — the  proud,  the  firm,  the  bold. 
With  the  same  seal  indelibly  imprest. 
Theirs  were  no  bright  varieties  of  mind, 
One  image  stamp'cithe  rough,  colossal  race. 
In  rugged  grandeur  frowning  o'er  mankind. 
Stem,  and  disdainfiil  of  each  milder  grace. 
As  to  the  sky  some  mi^ty  rock  may  tower. 
Whose  fix>nt  can  brave  the  stoim,  but  will  not  rear  the  flower 


Such  were  thy  sons — ^their  life  a  battle  day  ! 
Their  youth  one  lesson  how  for  thee  to  die ! 
Closed  is  that  task,  and  they  have  pass'd  away 
Like  softer  being  trained  to  auns  less  high. 
Yet  bright  on  earth  their  fame  who  proudly  fell, 
True  to  their  shields,  the  champions  of  thy  cause. 
Whose  funeral  column  bade  the  stranger  tell 
How  died  the  brave,  obedient  to  thy  Uws  !■* 
O  lofty  mother  of  heroic  worth. 
How  couldst  thou  live  to  bring  a  meaner  of&pring  forth  ? 

LVI. 

Hadflt  thou  but  perish'd  vnth  the  free,  nor  known 
A  second  race,  when  Glory's  noon  went  by. 
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Then  had  thy  name  in  aingle  bnghtnets  sbooo 
A  watchword  on  the  helm  ot  liberty ! 
Thou  ^lonldst  have  paas'd  with  all  the  light  of  fameb 
And  proudly  sunk  in  ruins,  not  in  chains. 
But  Slowly  set  thy  star  *midst  clouds  of  shame, 
And  tyrants  rose  amidst  thv  Ming  fanes ; 
And  thou  surrounded  by  thy  warriors'  ffrarei, 
Hast  drain'd  the  bitter  cup  once  mingled  tor  ihy  davea 

Lvn. 
Now  all  is  o'er—for  thee  alike  are  flown 
Freedom's  briffbt  noon,  and  Slavery's  twilight  cloud ; 
And  in  thy  fiill,  as  in  thy  pride,  alone, 
Deep  solitude  is  round  mee.  as  a  shroud. 
Home  of  Leonidas !  thy  halls  are  low. 
From  their  cold  altars  have  thy  Lares  fled. 
O'er  thee  unmark'd  the  sunbeams  fade  or  glow. 
And  wild-flowers  wave,  unbent  by  human  tread ; 
And  'midst  thy  silence,  as  the  grave's  profound, 
A  voice,  a  step,  would  seem  as  some  unearthly  mmumL 

Lvra. 
Taygetus  still  lifts  his  awful  brow. 
High  o'er  the  mouldering  citv  of  the  dead. 
Sternly  sublmie ;  while  o'er  ms  robe  of  snow 
Heaven's  floating  tints  their  warm  suflusions  ipraad. 
And  yet  his  rippang  wave  Eurotas  leads 
By  tombs  and  ruins  o'er  the  silent  plain. 
While  whiro'rin^  there,  lus  own  ^d  graceful 


Rise  as  of  old,  wnen  hail'd  by  cUssic  strain : 
There  the  rose  hiurela  still  in  beauty  wave,** 
And  a  trail  shrub  survives  to  bloom  o'er  Sparta's  grave. 

LDC. 

Oh !  thus  it  is  with  man— a  tree,  a  flower. 
While  nations  perish,  still  renews  its  race. 
And  o'er  the  fallen  records  of  his  power 
Spreads  in  wild  pomp,  or  smiles  in  &iry  grace. 
Tlio  laurel  shoots  when  those  have  pass'd  away 
Once  rivals  for  its  crown,  the  brave,  the  free ; 
The  rose  is  flourishing  o'er  beauty's  clay. 
The  myrtle  blows  wten  love  hath  ceased  to  be : 
Green  waves  die  bay  when  song  and  bard  are  fled. 
And  all  that  round  us  blooms,  is  blooming  o'er  the  dead. 

LX. 

And  still  the  dive  ^reads  its  fbhage  round 
Morea's  fallen  sanctuaries  and  towers. 
Once  its  green  boujBfhs  Minerva's  votaries  crown'd, 
Deem'd  a  meet  ofl[ering  for  celestial  powers. 
The  suppliant's  hand  its  holy  branches  bore  ;" 
They  waved  around  the  Olympic  victor's  hcHBul ; 
12 
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And,  sanctifiod  hv  many  a  rite  of  vore, 
Its  leaves  the  Spartan's  lioiiour*d  bier  o'empreaiV . 
Those  rites  have  vanished— but  o'er  vale  and  hill 
Its  frniti^l  groves  arise,  revered  and  hallow'd  still.^ 

lh. 
Where  now  thy  shrines,  Eleusis !  where  thy  lane. 
Of  fearful  visions,  mysteries  wild  and  high  ? 
The  pomp  of  rites,  the  sacrificial  train, 
The  long  procession's  awful  pageantry ! 
Quench^  is  the  torch  of  Ceres*^— all  around 
Decay  hath  spread  the  stillness  of  her  reign, 
There  never  more  i^all  choral  hymns  rewound, 
0*er  the  hush'd  earth  and  solitaiy  main ; 
Whose  wave  from  Salamis  deserted  flows, 
To  bathe  a  silent  shore  of  desolate  repose. 

Lxn. 
And  oh !  ye  iecret  and  terrific  powers. 
Dark  oracles !  in  depth  of  groves  that  dwelt. 
How  are  they  scmk,  the  altars  of  your  bowers^ 
Wbere  Superstition  trembled  as  she  knelt ! 
Ye,  the  mumown,  the  viewless  ones !  that  made 
The  elements  your  voice^  the  wind  and  wave ; 
Spirits!  whose  influence  darkened  many  a  shade, 
Mysterious  visitants  of  fount  and  cave ! 
How  long  your  power  the  awe-struck  nations  sway'd. 
How  long  earth  dreamt  of  you,  and  shudderingiy  ooey'd ! 

Lxra. 
And  say,  what  marvel,  in  those  early  days. 
While  yet  the  li^ht  of  heaven-bom  truth  won  not ; 
If  man  around  bun  cast  a  fearful  gaze. 
Peopling  with  shadowy  powers  each  dell  and  grot ! 
Awnil  is  nature  in  her  savase  forms, 
Her  solemn  voice  commanding  in  its  might. 
And  mystery  then  was  in  the  rush  of  storms, 
The  gloom  of  woods,  the  majesty  of  night ; 
And  mortals  heard  Fate's  language  in  the  blast, 
And  reafd  your  forest-duines,  ye  phantoms  of  the  past  1 

Lirv.  J 

Then  through  the  foliage  not  a  breeze  mi^t  si£^ 
But  with  prophetic  sound— a  waving  tree. 
A  meteor  flashing  o'er  the  summer  sky, 
A  bird's  wild  fli^t  reveal'd  the  things  to  be. 
All  spoke  of  unseen  natures,  and  convey'd 
Their  inspiration ;  still  they  hover'd  round, 
Hallow'd  the  temple,  whisper'd  through  the  shade. 
Pervaded  loneliness,  gave  soul  to  sound ; 
Of  them  the  fount,  the  forest,  murmur'd  still. 
Their  vmce  was  in  the  stream,  their  footstep  on  the  faiO. 
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LXV. 

Now  18  the  train  oT'SiipeTstition  flown, 
Unearthly  Bein^B  walk  on  earth  no  more ; 
The  deep  wind  swells  with  no  portentous  tone, 
The  rostling  wood  breathes  no  fotidic  lore. 
Fled  are  the  phantoms  of  Livadia's  cave^ 
There  dwell  no  riiadows,  but  of  crag  and  steep ; 
Fount  of  Oblivion !  in  thy  gushing  waYe,*> 
That  murmurs  nigh,  those  powers  of  terror  deep. 
Oh !  that  such  dreams  alone  had  fled  that  clime, 
But  Greece  is  changed  in  all  that  could  be  chanired  by  time ! 

LXVI. 

Her  skies  are  those  whence  many  a  mighty  bard 
Cauffht  inspiration,  glorious  as  their  beams : 
Hernills  the  same  that  heroes  died  to  guard. 
Her  yales,  that  t'oster'd  Art's  divinest  dreams ! 
But  that  bright  spirit  o'er  the  land  that  shone. 
And  all  around  pervading  influence  poor'd. 
That  lent  the  harp  of  .^Imshylus  its  tone. 
And  proudly  hallow'd  Lacedsemon's  sword. 
And  guided  Phidias  o'er  the  yielding  stone. 
With  them  its  ardors  lived — ^witn  them  its  light  if  flown. 

ijtvn. 
Thebes,  Cormth,  Argos ! — ye,  renown'd  of  old, 
Where  are  your  chiefeof  high  romantic  name  t 
How  soon  me  tale  of  ages  may  be  told  \ 
A  page,  a  verse,  recorcb  the  fifll  of  fame. 
The  work  of  centuries — we  gaze  on  you. 
Oh  cities !  once  the  glorious  and  the  free. 
The  lofty  tales  that  charm'd  our  youth  renew. 
And  wondering  ask,  if  these  their  scenes  could  be  7 
Search  for  the  classic  fane,  the  regal  tomb. 
And  find  the  mosque  alone — a  record  of  &eir  doom ! 

Lxvin. 
How  oft  hith  war  his  host  of  spoilers  ponr'd. 
Fair  Elis !  o'er  thy  consecrated  vales  W 
There  have  the  sunbeams  glanced  on  spear  and  sword. 
And  banners  floated  on  the  balmy  gales. 
Once  didst  thou  smile,  secure  in  sanctitnde, 
As  some  enchanted  isle  'mid  stormy  seas ; 
On  thee  no  hostile  footstep  might  intrude. 
And  pastoral  sounds  alone  were  on  thy  breeze. 
Forsaken  home  of  peace !  that  spell  is  broke, 
Thou  too  hast  heard  the  storm,^ana  bow'd  beneath  the  yoke. 

LXIX. 

And  through  Arcadia's  wild  and  lone  retreats 
Far  other  sounds  have  echo'd  than  the  strain 
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Of  &im  and  drvad,  from  their  woodland  seats, 
Or  ancient  leed  of  peaceful  mountain-ewain ' 
There,  though  at  times  Alpheus  yet  surveys, 
On  his  green  banks  renew  d,  the  claasic  dance, 
And  nymph-like  forms,  and  wild  melodious  layis. 
Revive  the  silvan  scenes  of  old  romance ; 
Yet  brooding  fear  and  dark  suspicion  dwell 
Midst  Pan's  deserted  haunts,  by  fountain,  cave,  and  dell. 

LXX. 

But  thou,  fiur  Attica !  whose  rocky  bound 
All  art  and  nature's  richest  gifts  enshrined, 
Thou  little  sphere,  whose  soul-illumined  round 
Concentrated  each  sunbeam  of  the  mind  : 
Who,  as  the  summit  of  some  Alpine  heisnt 
Glows  earliest,  latest,  with  the  blush  of  dny, 
Didst  first  imbibe  the  splendors  of  the  h'ght. 
And  smile  the  longest  m  its  lingering  ray  ;^ 
Oh !  let  ns  ^aze  on  thee,  and  fondly  deem 
The  past  awhile  restored,  the  present  but  a  dream. 

LXXI. 

liCt  Fancy's  vivid  hues  awhile  prevail — 
Wake  at  ner  call — be  all  thou  wert  once  more  t 
Hark  .'—hymns  of  triumph  swell  on  every  gale ! 
Lo— bright  processions  move  along  thy  snore ! 
Again  thy  temples,  'midst  the  olive  shade. 
Lovely  in  chaste  simplicity  arise ; 
And  graceful  monuments,  in  grove  and  glade. 
Catch  the  warm  tints  of  diy  req;)lendent  skies  ;^ 
And  sculptured  fonns  of  high  and  heavenly  mien, 
In  their  calm  beauty  smile,  around  the  sun-bri^t  — 

Lxxn. 
Again  renew'd  by  Thou^f  s  creative  spells. 
In  all  her  pomp  tny  city,  Theseus !  towers : 
Within,  around,  the  U^ht  of  glonr  dwells 
On  arfs  &ir  fabrics,  wisdom's  holy  bowers. 
There  maible  fimes  in  finish'd  grace  ascend. 
The  pencil's  world  of  life  and  beauty  glows : 
Shrines,  pillars,  porticoes,  in  grandeur  blendf. 
Rich  with  the  trophies  of  barbaric  foes ; 
And  groves  of  platane  wave,  in  verdant  pride 
The  sage's  blest  retreats,  by  cahn  IlUssus*  tide. 

ucxm. 
Bright  as  that  fairy  vision  of  the  wave, 
Raised  by  the  magic  of  Morgana's  wand,** 
On  summer  seas,  that  undulating  lave 
Romantic  Sicily's  Arcadian  strand ; 
That  pictured  scene  of  airy  colonnades. 
Light  palaces,  in  eiiadowy  glory  drest. 
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Enchanted  groves,  and  temples,  and  arcades, 
Giearaing  and  floating  on  the  ocean's  breast ; 
Athens !  thus  Mr  the  dream  of  thee  appears. 
As  Fancy's  eye  pervades  the  veiling  cload  of  yean. 

Lxxrv. 
StOl  be  th^t  clond  withdrawn— oh !  mark  on  high, 
Crowning  yon  hill  with  temples  richly  graced, 
That  fane,  august  in  perfect  symmetry, 
The  purest  model  of  Athenian  taste. 
Fair  rarthenon !  thv  Doric  pillars  rise 
In  simple  dignity,  thy  marble's  hue 
Unsullied  shmes,  relieved  by  brilliant  skies. 
That  round  thee  spread  their  deep  ethereal  blue  ; 
And  art  o'er  all  thy  Usht  proportions  throws 
fhe  harmony  of  grace,  the  beauty  of  repose. 

LXXV. 

And  lovely  o'er  thee  sleeps  the  sunny  glow. 
When  mom  and  eve  in  tranquil  splenaor  reign, 
And  on  thy  sculptures,  as  they  smile,  bestow 
Hues  that  the  pencil  emulates  in  vain. 
Then  tlie  fiiir  lorms  by  Phidias  wrought,  unibld 
Each  latent  grace,  developing  in  light. 
Catch  fi^m  soft  clouds  of  purple  and  of  gold, 
Ekich  tint  that  passes,  tremulously  brisht ; 
And  seem  indeed  whate'er  devotion  aeems. 
While  so  sufiiised  with  heaven,  so  mingling  with  its  beama 


But  oh !  what  words  the  vision  may  portray. 
The  form  of  sanctimde  that  guards  tny  shnne  T 
'There  stands  thy  goddess,  rohed  in  war's  array, 
Supremely  glorious,  awfully  divine ! 
With  spear  and  helm  she  stands,  and  flowing  vest. 
And  sculptured  aegis,  to  perfection  wrought. 
And  on  each  heavenly  Imeament  imprest, 
Calmly  sublime,  the  majesty  of  thought ; 
'The  pure  inteUigence,  the  chaste  repose,— 
All  that  a  poef  s  dream  around  Minerva  throws. 

Lxxvn. 
Bright  age  of  Pericles !  let  fancy  still 
Through  time's  deep  shadows  all  thy  splendor  trace. 
And  in  each  work  of  arf  s  consummate  skill 
Hail  the  free  spirit  of  thy  lofty  race. 
That  spirit,  roused  by  every  proud  reward 
lliat  hope  could  picture,  glory  could  bestow, 
Fostefd  by  all  the  sculptor  and  the  bard 
Could  give  of  immortality  below. 
Thus  were  thy  heroes  form'd,  and  o'er  their  name 
Thus  did  thy  genius  shed  imperishable  feme. 
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LXZYm. 

Mark  in  the  throng['d  Ceramicus,  the  train 
Of  mourners  weeping  o'er  the  martyr'd  brave: 
Proud  be  the  tears  devoted  to  the  slain, 
Holy  the  amaranth  strew'd  upon  their  grave  l^ 
And  hark— uniivali'd  eloquence  proclaims 
Their  deeds,  their  trophies,  with  triumphant  voice ! 
Hark— Pericles  records  their  honored  names  !^ 
Sons  of  the  fallen,  in  their  lot  reioice : 
What  hath  life  brighter  than  so  bright  a  doom  1 
What  power  hath  &te  to  soil  the  garlands  of  the  tomb  ? 

LXXIX. 

Praise  to  the  valiant  dead !  for  them  doth  art 
Exhaust  her  skill,  their  triumphs  bod3dns  forth ; 
Theirs  are  enshrmed  names,  and  every  neart 
Shall  bear  the  blazon'd  impress  of  their  worth. 
Bright  on  the  dreams  of  youth  their  feme  shall  rise, 
Their  fields  of  fight  shall  epic  song  record  ;   , 
And,  when  the  voice  of  battle  rends  the  skies. 
Their  name  shall  be  their  country's  rallying  word ! 
While  fane  and  column  rise  august  to  tell 
How  Athens  honors  those  for  her  who  proudly  fell. 

LXXX. 

City  of  Theseus !  bursting  on  the  mind. 
Thus  dost  thou  rise,  in  alTthy  glory  fled ! 
Thus  guarded  by  the  mighty  of  mankind, 
Thus  hallow'd  by  the  memory  of  the  dead : 
Alone  in  beauty  and  renown— a  scene 
Whose  tints  are  drawn  from  fi-eedom's  loveliest  ray. 
*Tis  but  a  vision  now — ^yet  thou  hast  been 
More  than  the  brightest  vision  might  portray ; 
And  every  stone  with  but  a  vestige  fitiught 
Of  thee  hatn  latent  power  to  wake  some  lofty  thought 

LXXXI. 

FalPn  are  thy  febrics,  that  so  oft  have  rung 
To  choral  melodies,  and  tragic  lore ; 
Now  is  the  lyre  of  Sophocles  unstrung. 
The  song  that  hail'd  Harmodius  peals  no  more. 
Thy  proud  Piraeus  is  a  desert  strand. 
Thy  stately  shrines  are  mould'ring  on  their  hill, 
Closed  are  the  triumphs  of  the  sculptor's  hand. 
The  magic  voice  of  eloquence  is  still; 
Minerva^s  veil  is  rentes — her  image  gone, 
Bilent  the  sage's  bower- the  warrior's  tomb  o'erthrown. 

Lxxxn. 
Yet  in  decay  thine  exquisite  remains 
Wond'ring  we  view,  and  silently  revere. 
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Ab  traces  left  on  earth's  forsaken  plains  ^ 

By  vanish'd  beings  of  a  nobler  sphere ! 
Not  all  the  old  magnificence  of  Kome, 
AU  atoit  dominion  there  hath  left  to  time ; 
Proud  Colisemn,  or  commandin^^  dome. 
Triumphal  arch,  or  obelisk  sublime, 
Can  bid  such  rererence  o'er  the  spirit  steal. 
As  aught  by  thee  imprest  with  beauty's  plastic  seal. 

r.TTTTn 
Though  still  the  empress  of  the  sunburnt  waste. 
Palmyra  rises,  desolately  grand — 
Though  with  rich  cold''  and  massy  sculpture  graced. 
Commanding  still,  reisepolis  may  stand 
In  haughty  solitude— thoush  sacred  Nile 
The  first-bom  temples  of  the  world  surveys. 
And  many  an  awfiil  and  stupendous  pile 
Thebes  of  the  hundred  gates  e'en  yet  displays ; 
City  of  Pericles !  O  who,  like  thee. 
Can  teach  how  fair  the  works  of  mortal  hand  may  be  7 

Lxxxrv 
Thou  led'st  the  way  to  that  illumined  sphere 
Where  sovereign  beauty  dwells  ;  and  thence  didst  bear. 
Oh,  still  triumphant  in  that  high  career ! 
Bri^t  archetj^s  of  all  the  grand  and  &ir. 
And  still  to  thee  th'  enlighten'd  mind  hath  fiown 
As  to  her  country ;— thou  hast  been  to  earth 
A  cynosure ; — and,  e'en  firom  victory's  throne. 
Imperial  Rome  fi^ave  homage  to  thy  worth ; 
Andnations,  rising  to  their  fiune  amr. 
Still  to  thy  model  turn,  as  seamen  to  their  star. 

LXXXV. 

Glory  to  those  whose  relics  thus  arrest 
The  gaze  of  ages !  Glorv  to  the  free  ! 
For  they,  they  only,  could  have  thus  imprest 
Their  mighnr  image  on  the  years  to  be ! 
Empires  and  cities  in  obUvion  lie, 
Grandeur  may  vanish,  conquest  be  forgot  — 
To  leave  on  earth  renown  that  cannot  die, 
Of  high-soul'd  genius  is  th'  unrivall'd  lot. 
Honor  to  thee,  O  Athens !  thou  hast  shown 
What  mortals  may  attain,  and  seized  the  paUn  alone. 

Lmvi. 
Oh !  live  there  those  who  view  with  scomfiU  eyes 
All  that  attests  the  brightness  of  thy  prime  1 
Yes ;  they  who  dwell  beneath  thy  lovely  skies. 
And  breathe  th'  inspiring  ether  of  thy  cUme ! 
Their  padi  is  o'er  the  mightiest  of  the  dead. 
Their  homes  are  'midst  me  works  of  noblest  arts ; 
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Yet  all  around  their  gaze,  beneath  their  tread. 
Not  one  proud  thrill  of  loftier  thought  imparts. 
Such  are  the  conquerors  of  Minerva's  land, 
Where  Genius  first  reveal'd  the  triumphs  of  his  hand » 

Lxxxvn. 
For  them  m  vain  the  glowing  light  may  smile 
O'er  the  pale  marble,  coloring's  warmth  to  shed, 
And  in  cnaste  beauty  many  a  Eculptured  pile 
Still  o'er  the  dust  of  heroes  lift  its  head. 
No  patriot  feeling  binds  them  to  the  «oii, 
Whose  tombs  and  shrines  their  Others  have  not  rear'd. 
Their  glance  is  cold  indifference,  and  their  toil 
But  to  aestroy  what  ages  have  revered, 
As  if  exulting  sternly  to  erase 
Whatever  might  prove  that  land  had  nursed  a  nobler  rac9. 

Lxxxvni. 
And  who  may  grieye  that,  rescued  from  their  hands, 
Sooilers  of  excellence  and  foes  to  art, 
Tny  relics,  Athens !  borne  to  other  lands. 
Claim  homage  still  to  thee  fi-om  every  heart? 
Though  now  no  more  th'  exploring  stranger's  sight, 
Fix*d  m  deep  reverence  on  Minerva's  fiine. 
Shall  hail,  beneath  their  native  heaven  of  light, 
All  that  remain'd  of  forms  adored  in  vain  ; 
A  few  short  years — and,  vanish'd  from  the  scene. 
To  blend  with  classic  dust  their  proudest  lot  had  been. 

Lxxxnc. 
Fair  Parthenon !  yet  still  must  Fancy  weep 
For  thee,  thou  work  of  nobler  ^irits  flown. 
Bright,  as  of  old,  the  sunbeams  o'er  thee  sleep 
In  all  their  beau^  still — and  thine  is  gone ! 
Empires  have  sunk  since  thou  wert  first  revered. 
And  varying  rites  have  sanctified  thy  shrine. 
The  dust  is  round  thee  of  the  race  that  rear'd 
Thy  viralls ;  and  thou — ^their  fate  must  soon  be  thine ! 
But  when  shall  earth  again  exult  to  see 
Visions  divine  like  theirs  renew'd  in  aught  like  thee  1 


Lone  are  thy  pillars  now— each  passing  gale 
Sighs  o'er  them  as  a  spirif  s  voice,  which  moan'd 
That  loneliness,  and  told  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  the  bright  sjfnod  once  above  them  throned. 
Mourn,  graceful  ruin .'  on  thy  sacred  hill. 
Thy  gocb,  thy  rites,  a  kindred  fate  have  shared : 
Yet  art  thou  Thonor'd  in  each  fragment  still 
That  wasting  years  and  barbarous  hands  had  spared ; 
Each  hallowM  stone  from  rapine's  fiiry  borne, 
Shall  wake  bright  dreams  of  thee  in  ages  yet  unborn. 
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XCI. 

Yes ;  in  those  firagments,  though  by  time  de&ced 
And  rude  insensate  conquerors,  yet  remains 
All  that  may  diarm  th'  enli^ten'd  eye  of  taste, 
On  shores  where  still  inspiring  freedom  reigns. 
As  vital  frafirance  breathes  from  every  part 
Of  the  crusE'd  myrtle,  or  the  bruised  rose. 
E'en  thus  th'  essential  eiier^  of  art 
There  in  each  wreck  impenshably  ^ows !» 
The  soul  of  Athens  lives  in  every  hne. 
Pervading  brightly  still  the  ruins  of  ber  shrme. 

xcn. 
Mark— on  the  storied  frieze  the  graceful  train. 
The  holy  festival's  triumphal  throng. 
In  &ir  procession,  to  Minerva's  fane. 
With  many  a  sacred  svrnbol,  move  along^ 
There  every  shade  of  bright  existence  trace. 
The  fire  of  youth,  the  dignity  of  age ; 
The  matron  s  calm  austerity  of  grace, 
The  ardent  warrior,  the  benignant  sage ; 
The  njrmph's  light  symmetry,  the  chief's  proud  mien ; 
£!aGh  ray  of  beauty  caught  and  mingled  in  the  scene. 

xcin. 
Art  unobstrusive  there  ennobles  form,*' 
Ekich  pure  chaste  outline  exquisitely  nows ; 
There  e'en  tfie  steed,  with  bold  expression  warm,* 
Is  clothed  with  majesty,  with  beins  e^ows. 
One  mighty  mind  hath  harmonized  me  whole ; 
Those  varied  groups  the  same  bright  unpress  bear ; 
One  beam  and  essence  of  exalting  soul 
Lives  in  the  grand,  the  delicate,  the  Mr ; 
And  well  that  pageant  of  the  glorious  dead 
Blends  us  with  nobter  dajrs,  and  loftier  q>irits  fled. 

xcrv. 
O.  conquering  Genius !  that  couldst  thus  detain 
The  subtle  graces,  fiiding  as  they  rise, 
Eternalize  expression's  ffeeting  reign, 
Arrest  warm  life  in  all  its  energies. 
And  fix  them  on  the  stone — thy  glorious  lot 
Might  wake  ambition's  envy,  and  create 
Powers  half  divine :  while  nations  are  forgot, 
A  thought,  a  dream  of  thine  hath  vanouisn'd  fate ! 
And  when  thy  hand  first  gave  its  wonders  birth. 
The  realms  that  hail  them  now  scarce  claim'd  a  name  on  earth 

xcv. 
Wert  tiioa  some  spirit  of  a  purer  sphere 
fiut  once  beheld,  and  never  to  return  1 
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No — ^we  may  hail  again  thy  bright  career, 
Afifain  on  earth  a  kindred  nre  shall  bum ! 
Though  thy  least  relics,  e'en  in  ruin  bear 
A  stamj)  of  heaven,  that  ne'er  hath  been  renew'd — 
A  light  inherent— let  not  man  despair : 
Still  oe  hope  ardent,  patience  unsubdued ; 
For  still  is  nature  Mr,  and  thought  divine, 
And  art  hath  won  a  world  in  motels  pure  as  thine.^^ 

xcvi. 
Gaze  on  yon  forms,  corroded  and  defaced — 
Yet  there  the  germ  of  future  glorv  lies ! 
Their  virtual  grandeur  could  not  be  erased ; 
It  clothes  them  still,  though  veii'd  from  common  eyes. 
They  once  were  gods  and  heroes^*»-and  beheld 
As  the  blest  guardians  of  their  native  scene ; 
And  hearts  of  warriors,  sages,  bards,  have  swell'd 
With  awe  that  owned  their  sovereignty  of  mien. 
— A^s  have  vanish'd  since  those  hearts  were  cold, 
And  still  those  shattered  forms  retain  their  godlike  mould. 

xcyn. 
'Midst  their  bridit  kindred,  from  their  marble  throne 
They  have  looked  down  on  thousand  storms  of  time  ; 
Surviving  power,  and  fame  and  freedom  flown, 
They  still  remain'd,  still  tranquilly  subUme ! 
Till  mortal  hands  the  heavenly  conclave  marr'd. 
Th*  Olympian* groups  have  sunk,  and  are  forgot ; 
Not  e'en  ineir  dust  could  weeping  Athens  guard — 
But  these  were  destined  to  a  nobler  lot ! 
And  thev  have  borne,  to  light  another  land. 
The  quenchless  ray  that  soon  shall  gloriously  expand. 

xcvni. 
Phidias !  supreme  in  thought !  what  hand  but  thine. 
In  human  works  thus  blending  earth  and  heaven. 
O'er  nature's  truth  hath  shed  that  grace  divine, 
To  mortal  form  immortal  ^ndeur  given  1 
What  soul  but  thine,  infiismg  all  its  power. 
In  these  last  monuments  of  matchless  days, 
Could,  from  their  ruins,  bid  young  Grenius  tower, 
And  hope  aspire  to  more  exalted  praise  1 
And  guide  deep  Thought  to  that  secluded  height 
Where  Excellence  is  throned,  in  purity  of  light. 

xcix. 
And  who  can  tell  how  pure,  how  bright  a  flame, 
Caught  from  these  models,  may  illume  the  west? 
What  British  Angelo  may  rise  to  fame,^* 
On  the  free  isle  wnat  beams  of  art  may  rest? 
Deem  not,  O  England !  that  by  climes  confined. 
Genius  and  taste  diffiise  a  partial  ray  -,'** 
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Deem  not  th'  eternal  energies  of  mind 
Swav'd  by  that  sun  whose  doom  is  but  decay ! 
Shall  thought  be  foster'd  but  by  skies  serene  1 
No !  thou  hast  power  to  be  what  Athens  e'er  hath  been. 

c. 
But  thine  are  treasures  oft  unprized,  unknown, 
And  cold  neglect  hath  blighted  many  a  mind. 
O'er  whose  young  ardors  had  thy  smile  but  shone, 
Their  soaring  fli^t  had  left  a  world  behind ! 
And  many  a  gifted  hand,  that  mi^ht  have  wrought 
To  Grecian  excellence  the  breathmg  stone. 
Or  each  pure  grace  of  Raphael's  pencil  caught, 
Leavine  no  record  of  its  power,  is  gone ! 
While  mou  hast  fondly  sought,  on  distant  coast. 
Gems  far  less  rich  than  those,  thus  precious,  and  thus  lost. 

ci. 
Yet  rise,  O  land,  in  all  but  art  alone. 
Bid  the  sole  wreath  that  is  not  thine  be  won ! 
Fame  dwells  around  thee — Genius  is  thine  own ; 
Call  his  rich  blooms  to  life — be  thou  their  sun ! 
So,  should  dark  a^es  o'er  thy  glory  sweep. 
Should  thine  e'er  be  as  now  are  Grecian  plains. 
Nations  unborn  shall  track  thine  own  blue  deep. 
To  hail  thy  shore,  to  worehip  thy  remains  ; 
Thy  mighty  monuments  with  reverence  trace. 
And  cry,  '^Ttiis  ancient  soil  hath  nursed  a  glorious  race  !*' 
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NOTES 


Note  1,  page  137,  line  12. 
R0und  Doric  Pm»t*m^$  $olitary  fanes. 
"The  Pestan  rose,  tnaa  Ito peculiar  fmi^rance  and  the  singularity 
of  blowing  twice  a-vear,  is  often  mentioned  by  the  classic  poets. 
The  wild  rose,  which  now  shoots  up  among  the  ruins,  is  of  the  small 
tingle  damask  kind,  with  a  very  high  perfume ;  as  a  farmer  assured 
me  on  the  spot,  It  flowers  both  in  spring  and  autumn."— Swinburnk's 
Travelt  tit  the  Tvo  SicUies. 

Note  S,  page  177,  line  30. 

SvelTd  o'er  that  tide— the  sons  of  battle  eleep. 

In  the  naval  engacements  of  the  Greeks.    *'it  was  usual  for  the 

soldiers  before  the  nent  to  sing  a  pean  or  hyiun,  to  Miirs,  and  after 

the  fight  another  to  Apollo.*^— See  Potter's  Antiquitiet  of  Greece, 

vol.  ii.  p.  155 

Note  3.  page  138,  line  S6. 
Her  own  bright  Eastf  thy  eon,  Morta  !  Jliee. 
The  emigration  of  the  natives  of  the  Morea  to  different  parts  of 
Asia  is  thus  mentioned  by  Chateaubriand  in  his  JtinSraire  de  Parte  d 
JerueaUm — "Parvenu  au  dernier  degrd  du  maihetir,  le  Mora'ite  s*ar- 
rache  de  son  pays,  et  va  chercher  en  Asie  un  sort  iiioins  rigoureux 
Vain  espoir !  li  retrouve  des  cadis  et  des  pachas  jusques  dans  ies  sa- 
bles de  Jourdain  et  dans  Ies  deserts  de  Palmyre.*' 

Note  4,  page  139,  line  23. 

Wilt  than  receive  the  wanderer  to  thine  arme. 

(n  the  same  work,  Chateaubriand  also  relates  his  having  met  with 

several  Greek  emigrants  who  had  established  themselves  in  the 

woods  of  Florida. 

Note  5,  page  139,  line  23. 
And  isles  ofjlowers,  bright-fioaiing  o'er  the  tide. 
"  La  grace  est  toujours  unie  4  la  magnificence  dans  Ies  scenes  de 
la  nature :  et  tandis  que  le  courant  du  milieu  entratne  vers  la  roer 
Ies  cadavres  des  pins  et  des  chines,  on  voit  sur  Ies  deux  courant 
lat^raux,  remontes,  le  long  des  rivages  des  lies  flottantes  de  Pistia  et 
de  Nenuphar,  dont  ies  roses  jaunes  s'6l6vent  comme  de  petits  papil- 
lonn."—Deser^tisn  of  the  Banks  of  the  Missiesippi,  Cuatkaubriand*!! 
Jttala. 

Note  6,  page  141,  line  20. 
¥FUd,  as  when  sung  by  bards  of  elder  time. 
"  Ixraking  generally  at  the  narrowness  and  abruptness  of  this  moun- 
tain-channel (Tempe,)  and  contrasting  it  with  the  course  of  the  Pe- 
neus,  tturough  the  plains  of  Tliessaly,  the  imagination  instantly  re- 
curs to  the  tradition  that  these  plains  were  once  covered  with  water, 
for  which  some  convulsion  of  nature  Had  subsequently  opened  this 
narrow  passage.  The  term  vaU,  in  our  language,  is  usually  employ- 
ed  to  describe  scenery  in  which  the  predominant  features  are  breadth, 
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beauty,  and  repoM.  Tbe  reader  has  already  perceived  that  the  term 
is  whcdly  inapplicable  to  the  scenery  at  this  spot,  and  that  tlie  phmne, 

vo/e  of  Tempe,  is  one  tliat  depends  on  poetic  fiction The 

real  cliaracter  of  Tempe,  though  it  perhaps  be  less  beantifiil.  yet 
possesses  more  of  niafnificence  than  Is  implied  in  the  epithet  given 
to  it To  those  who  have  visited  St.  Vincent's  roclts,  lie- 
low  Bristol,  I  cannot  convey  a  more  sufficient  .'dea  of  Teuipe.  than 
by  saying  tliat  its  scenery  resembles,  though  on  a  much  larger  «c:ile, 
that  of  the  former  place.  The  Peneus,  indeed,  as  it  flows  thmugh 
the  valley,  is  not  greativ  wider  than  the  Avon  ;  and  the  channel  be- 
tween the  clifls  is  equally  contracted  in  its  dimensions  ;  but  these 
cliflSi  themselves  are  much  loftier  and  more  precipitous,  ami  project 
their  vast  masses  of -rock  with  still  more  extraordinHry  abruptness 
over  the  hollow  beneath."— Holland's  Travel*  in  Albania,  6re 

Note  7,  page  141,  line  SI. 
Tears,  that  have  changed  thy  river's  classic  name. 
The  modem  name  of  the  Peneus  is  Salympria. 
Note  8,  page  141,  line  26. 
Where  the  rich  arbute's  coral-berries  glow. 
"  Towards  the  lower  part  of  Tempe,  these  cliffs  are  peaked  in  a 
very  singular  manner,  and  form  projecting  angles  on  the  vast  per- 
pendicular faces  of  rock  which  they  present  towards  the  chasm  ; 
where  the  surface  renders  it  possible,  the  summits  and  ledges  of 
the  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  small  wood,  chiefly  oak, 
with  the  arbutus  and  other  shrubs.    On  the  banks  of  the  river, 
wlierever  there  is  a  small  interval  between  the  water  and  the  ciiift, 
it  isicovered  by  the  rich  and  widely  spreading  foliage  of  the  plane,  itie 
oak,  and  other  forest  trees,  which  in  these  situations  have  attained  a 
remarkable  size,  and  in  various  places  extend  their  shadow  far  uver 
the  channel  of  the  stream.'*    .    .    .    .    "  The  rocks  on  each  side  of 
the  vale  of  Tempe  are  evidently  the  same  ;  what  may  be  called.  I 
believe,  a  coarse,  bluish-grey  marble  with  veins  and  portions  of  the 
rock,  in  which  the  marble  is  of  finer  quality.'* — Holland's  Travels 
in  jUbaniOy  4-c.  ^'^ 

Note  9,  page  141,  last  line. 

Where  Gfreeee  her  eotmeils  held,  her  Pythian  victors  crowned. 

The  Amphictyonic  council  was  convened  in  spring  and  autumn  at 

Delphi  or  Thermopylae,  and  presided  at  the  Pythian  games  which 

were  celebrated  at  Delphi  every  fifth  year. 

Note  10,  page  142,  line  6. 
Bloom  the  taild  laurel  o'er  the  warlike  dead. 
"  This  spot  (the  field  of  Mantinea)  on  which  so  many  brave  men 
were  laid  to  rest,  is  now  covered  with  rosemary  and  laurels.'  —I'ou- 
Q7evillx'i  Travels  in  the  Morea, 

Note  11,  page  143,  line  24. 
Where  the  dark  upas  taints  the  gale  around. 
For  the  accounts  of  the  upas  or  poison-tree  of  Java,  now  genenUly 
believed  to  be  fabulous,  or  greatly  exaggerated,  see  the  notes  to  Dar^ 
W»'i  Botanic  Garden. 

Notel2,page.l43,line35. 

Its  sculptured  lions,  richly  wrought  arcades. 

**Tbe  court  most  to  be  admired  of  the  Alhambra  is  that  called  the 

court  of  the  Lions ;  it  is  ornamented  with  sixty  elegant  pillars  of  an 

axcUtecture  wUch  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to  any  of  the 
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known  orders,  and  might  be  called  the  Arabian  cvder.  .  .  Bat 
its  principal  ornament,  and  that  from  which  it  took  its  aanfe,  is  an 
alabaster  cup,  six  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by  twelve  lions,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  made  in  Imitation  of  the  Brazen  Sea  of  Solomon's 
temple." — Bourooannk's  Travel*  in  Spain. 

Note  13,  page  143,  line  42. 

Brighl  at  that  Pleiad  sphered  in  Meeca*tfane. 

"  Sept  des  plus  fiimeux  parmi  les  anciens  poSte«  Arabiques,  son 

design^s  par  ies  ecrivains  orientaox  sous  le  nom  de  PUiade  Arahiqne^ 

et  leur^  ouvrages  etaient  suspendus  autour  de  la  Caaba,  ou  Mosque 

de  la  Mecque.'*  -  Sismondi  Litterature  du  Midi. 

Note  14,  page  144,  line  31. 
And  thou  O  laat  and  noblest  Constantine  ! 
*'The  distress  and  fell  of  the  last  Constantine  are  more  glorious 
than  the  long  prosperity  of  the  Byzantine  Cesars."— Gibbom'i  Decline 
and  FaU,  ire.,  vol.  xiL  p.  236. 

Nctel5,  page  144,  line  26. 
The  closing  night  of  that  imperial  race  t 
See  the  description  of  the  night  previous  to  the  taking  of  Constan 
tinople  by  Mahomet  II.— Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ^c,  vol.  xii.  p. 
335. 

Note  16,  page  144,  last  line. 
jSnd  the  Seven  Towers  are  sealed,  and  all  is  von  and  lost. 
"This  building  (the  Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers)  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  a  spot  which  Qon- 
tributed  to  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  and  it  was  the  principal 
bulwark  of  the  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  in  the  last  perloda 
of  the  empire.*'— PouquKViLLK*8  Travels  in  the  Morea. 

Note  17,  page  145,  line  12. 
Preserved  inviolate  their  awful  fane. 
See  the  account  from  Herodotus  of  the  supernatural  defence  <tf 
Delphi.— MiTroitD*s  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  396-7. 

Note  18,  page  145,  line  26. 
Who  from  the  dead  at  Marathon  arose. 
**  In  succeeding  ag^s  the  Athenians  honored  Theseus  as  a  demi- 
god, induced  to  it  as  well  by  other  reasons  as  because,  when  they 
were  fighting  the  Medes  at  Marathon,  a  considerable  part  of  the  army 
thought  ihey  saw  the  apparition  of  Theseus  completely  armed,  and 
bearing  down  before  them  upon  the  barbarians." — ^Langhornk's  Plu- 
tarch, Life  of  Theseus. 

Note  19,  page  145,  line  29. 
Or  thejf  whose  forms,  to  Alaric*s  awe-struck  eye. 
"  From  ThermopyliB  to  Sparta,  the  leader  of  the  Goths  ( Alaric) 
pursued  his  victorious  march  without  encountering  any  mortal  an- 
tagonist; but  one  of  the  advocates  of  expiring  paganism  has  confi- 
dently asserted  that  the  walls  of  Athens  were  guarded  by  the  god- 
dess Minerva,  witii  her  formidable  egis,  and  by  the  angry  phantom 
of  Achilles,  and  the  conqueror  was  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  the 
hostile  deities  of  Greece." — Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Sfc,  vol.  v. 
p.  183. 

Note  20,  page  145,  line  31. 
Te  slept,  oh  heroes :  chicanes  of  the  eerCA. 
-  ihren  all  the  dU«/  ones  of  the  eortA."- Isaiah,  chap.  ziT. 
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Note  81,  page  146,  line  6. 
Peri»h*d  the  eonquering'  weapon$  of  your  w«r. 
**  How  are  the  might/  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  f 
^Samukl,  book  ii.  vhap.  i. 

Note  33,  page  147,  line  17. 
O'er  Sulfo  frowning  rocks  she  paused  awkite. 
For  aevnal  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  Suliote  warftfi 
with  Ali  Pasha,  see  Holland's  Travels  in  Albania. 

Note  23,  page  147.  line  29. 
Tksn  on  tke  eUfftke  frantic  matker  stood, 
"  It  is  related  as  an  authentic  story,  that  a  group  of  Suliote  wo- 
men assembled  on  one  of  the  precipices  a4ioining  the  modem  seraglio, 
and  threw  their  Infants  into  the  chasm  below,  that  they  might  not 
become  the  slaves  of  the  enemy." — Holland's  TVavelSj  ^. 

Note  24,  page  148,  Une  14. 

To  lend  tkeirfatl  a  mournful  m^esty. 

The  rains  of  Sparta,  near  the  modem  town  of  Mistra,  are  very  ia> 

considerable,  and  only  sufficient  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

TIm  scenery  around  tnem  is  described  by  travellers  as  very  striking. 

Note  25,  page  148,  line  38. 
How  died  tke  brave,  obedient  to  tky  laws. 
The  inscription  composed  by  Simonides  fw  the  Spartan  monu- 
ment in  the  pass  of  Thermopyle  has  been  thus  translated :  *'  Stran- 
ger, go  tell  the  Lacedemonians  that  we  have  obeyed  their  laws,  and 
that  we  lie  here." 

Note  26,  page  149,  Ihie  27. 
Tkere  tke  rose-laurels  still  in  beauty  wave. 
"  In  the  Eurotas  I  observed  abundance  of  those  famous  reeds 
which  were  known  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  all  the  rivers  and 
marshes  of  Greece  are  replete  with  rose-laurels,  while  the  springs  and 
rivulets  are  covered  with  lilies,  tuberoses,  hyacinths,  and  narcissus 
orientalis.*— PouquBViLLK's  Travels  in  tke  Morea. 

Note  27,  page  149,  line  43. 
Tke  sufpliant*s  kand  its  koly  branekes  bore. 
It  was  usual  for  suppliants  to  carry  an  olive  branch  bound  with 
wool. 

Note  28,  page  150.  line  4.  ^ 

Its  fruitful  groves  arise,  revered  and  kallow'd  stUl. 
The  olive,  according  to  Pouqueville,  is  still  regarded  with  venera* 
tion  by  the  people  of  the  Morea. 

Note  29,  page  150,  line  9. 
Quenched  is  ike  torck  of  Ceres — aU  around. 
It  was  customary  at  Eleosis,  on  the  fit^h  day  of  the  festival,  tat 
men  and  women  to  run  about  with  torches  in  their  hands,  and  also 
to  dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  to  contend  who  should  present  the 
larsest.  This  was  done  in  memory  of  the  journey  of  Ceres  in  search 
of  Proserpine,  during  which  she  was  lighted  by  a  torch  kindled  in 
the  flames  of  Etna. — Potter's  .Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  L  p  393. 

Note  30,  page  151,  line  7. 
Fount  of  Oblivion  I  in  thy  gusking  wave. 
The  fountains  of  Oblivion  and  Memory,  with  the  Hercynian  founr 
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lain,  are  itUl  to  be  seen  amongst  the  rocks  netx  Llvadia,  tnoo^  th* 
situation  of  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  in  their  vicinity,  cannot  be  ec- 
actly  ascertained.— See  HoLLANn's  Travels. 

Note  31,  page  151,  line  33. 

Fair  EliSf  o'er  thy  eonseerated  vales, 

Elis  was  anciently  a  sacred  territory,  its  inhabitants  being  cmsld- 

ered  as  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jupiter.    All  armies  marcliing 

through  it  delivered  up  their  weapons,  and  received  them  again 

when  they  had  passed  its  boundary. 

Note  32,  page  153,  Une  16. 
jSnd  smile  the  longest  in  its  lingering  rs^. 

*'  We  are  assured  by  Thucydides  that  Attica  was  the  province  of 
Greece  in  which  population  first  became  settled,  and  where  the 
earliest  progress  was  made  toward  civilization.**— MxTroRD^a 
Oreece^  Yol.  1.  p.  35. 

Note  33,  page  153,  line  40. 
Raised  fty  the  magie  of  Morgana' s  wand. 

Fata  Morgana.  This  remaricable  aSrial  pltenomemm,  which  U 
thought  by  the  lower  order  of  Sicilians  to  be  the  work  of  a  fUry,  It 
thus  described  by  Fatlier  Angelucci,  whose  accoont  is  qooted  by 
Swinburne. 

"  On  the  15th  August,  1643,  C  was  surprised,  as  I  stood  at  my  win- 
dow, with  a  most  wonderful  spectacle:  the  sea  that  washes  the 
Sicilian  shore  swelled  up,  and  became,  for  ten  miles  in  length,  like  a 
chain  of  dark  mountains,  while  the  waters  near  our  Calabrian  coast 
grew  quite  smooth,  and  in  an  instant  appeared  like  one  clear  polished 
mirror.  On  this  glass  was  depicted,  in  chiaro  scuro,  a  string  of  sever- 
al thousands  of  pilasters,  ail  equal  in  height,  distance,  and  degrees 
of  light  and  shade.  In  a  moment  they  bent  into  arcades,  like  Roman 
aqueducts.  A  long  cornice  was  next  formed  at  the  top,  and  above  it 
rose  innumereble  castles,  all  perfectly  alike ;  these  again  changed 
Into  towers,  which  were  shortly  after  lost  in  colonnades,  then  win- 
dows, and  at  last  ended  in  pines,  cypresses,  and  other  trees.**— Swm- 
•orrb's  TravOs  in  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Note  34,  page  154,  line  4. 
IMy  the  amaranth  strewed  t^^on  their  grave. 
All  wttB  of  purple  and  white  flowers  were  lupposed  by  the  Greek* 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  dead,  and  used  in  adorning  tombs;  as  ama 
ranth,  with  which  the  Thessalians  decorated  the  tomb  o€  Athillo 
PoTTRR^s  jSntiguities  of  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  938. 

Note  35,  page  154,  Une  7. 

Hark  t  Pericles  records  their  honored  nanus. 

Pericles,  on  his  return  to  Athens  after  the  reduction  of  Samos,  eel 

ebreled.  In  a  splendid  manner,  the  obsequies  of  his  countrymen  who 

fell  in  that  war,  andpronounced  himself  the  funeral  oration  usual 

on  such  occasions.    This  gained  him  great  applause ;  and  when  he 


)  down  firom  the  rostrum,  the  women  paid  their  respects  to  him, 
and  presented  him  with  crowns  and  chapleU,  like  a  champion  Just 
returned  victorious  from  the  lists.— Larohornr's  Plutarch,  Life  iff 
Pericles. 

Note  36,  page  154,  Une  30. 

Minerva's  veil  is  rent— her  image  gone. 

The  peplus,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  suspended  as  an  awn* 

ing  over  the  statue  of  Bfinerva,  in  the  Parthenon,  was  a  principal  or- 

■anent  of  the  Panatbenaic  fesUval ;  and  it  was  embroideredwith 
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▼arioos  colon,  representiiig  the  battle  of  the  Godi  And  TttuM,  aad 
the  exploiu  of  Athenian  heroes.  When  the  festival  was  celelifmled, 
the  peplus  was  brought  from  the  AciopoUs.  and  suspended  as  a  sail 
to  the  vessel,  which  on  tliat  day  was  conducted  through  the  Cefa* 
Bicus  and  principal  streets  of  Athens,  till  it  had  made  the  circuit  o< 
the  Acropolis.  The  peplus  was  then  carried  to  the  Parthenon,  and 
consecrated   to   Bfinerva.— See   Chandlbr*s    TrmtU^    STi7AnT*s 

Note  37,  page  155,  line  11. 
Though  with  riek  gold  and  massy  sculpturs  gracsJL 
The  gilding  amidst  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  is  still,  according  to 
Winekelmann,  in  high  preservation. 

Note  38,  page  157,  Ihie  a 
There  t»  each  wreck  imperiskablf  gU»s» 
**  In  Ihe  most  iMroken  fragment,  the  same  great  principle  of  life  cmi 
be  proved  to  exist,  as  in  the  most  perfect  Qgure,'*  is  one  of  the  o^ 
aervations  of  Mr.  Haydon  on  the  Elgin  Marbles.' 

Note  39,  page  157,  line  31. 

Art  wnebtrusivs  there  eiauMesferm, 

"  Evenrthing  here  breathes  life,  with  a  veracity,  with  an  exqnlsito 

knowledge  of  art,  but  without  the  least  ostentation  at  parade  of  it, 

which  is  concealed  by  consummate  and  masterly  skilL'*~CANovA's 

Letter  to  the  Earl  ofElgm, 

Note  40,  page  157,  line  S3. 
TAere  e'en  the  steed,  with  bold  expression  warm. 
Mr.  West,  after  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  horse*s  head  la 
Lord  Elgin's  collection  ff  Athenian  sculpture,  thus  proceeds : — "  We 
feel  the  same  when  we  view  the  young  equestrian  Athenians,  and 
in  observing  them,  we  are  insensibly  carried  on  with  the  impression 
that  they  and  their  horses  actually  existed,  as  we  see  them,  at  the 
instant  when  they  were  converted  into  marble.*' — Wkst's  Second 
letter  to  Lord  Elgin. 

Note  41,  page  158,  Une  8. 
Jind  art  hath  won  a  world  in  models  pure  as  thine. 
Mr.  Flaxman  thinks  that  sculpturo  has  verv  greatly  improved 
within  these  last  twenty  years,  and  that  his  opinion  is  not  singular- 
because  works  of  such  prime  importance  as  the  Elgin  Marbles  could 
not  remain  in  any  country  without  a  consequent  iniinrovement  of  the 
public  taste,  and  the  talents  of  the  artist.— See  the  Evidence  given 
m  Refly  to  Interrogatories  from  the  Committee  on  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

Note  43.  page  158,  line  13. 
Theif  once  were  gods  and  heroes — and  beheld. 
The  Theseus  and  lilssus,  which  are  considered  by  Sir  T.  Law 
wnce,  Mr.  Westmacott,  and  other  distinguished  artists,  to  be  of  a 
higlMsr  class  than  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  **  because  there  is  in  them  a 
union  of  very  grand  form,  with  a  more  true  and  natural  expression 
of  tlM  eflfect  ofaction  upon  the  human  Arame  than  there  is  in  the 
Apollo,  or  any  of  thei  other  more  celebrated  statues. — See  The  Evi 
doneSf  4^ 

Note  43,  page  156,  Une  41. 
What  British  Angela  may  rise  to  fame. 
*'Let  OS  suppose  a  young  man  at  this  time  in  London,  endowed 
wHh  powers  loeh  aa  enabled  Michael  Angeio  to  advance  the  arts,  aa 
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he  did,  by  the  aid  of  one  mutilated  specimen  of  Grecian  excellence  in 
Bculptare,  to  what  an  eminence  might  not  such  a  genius  cany  art, 
by  the  opportunity  of  studying  those  sculptures,  in  the  aggregate, 
which  adorned  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens  ?— Wsst's  Ste0nd 
Letter  to  Lord  Elffin. 

Note  44,  page  158,  last  line. 

Oeniu*  and  Uute  diffuse  a  partial  ray. 

In  allusion  to  the  theories  of  Du  Bos,  Winckelmann,  Montesquieu, 

he.,  with  regard  to  the  inherent  obstacles  in  the  climate  of  England 

to  the  progress  of  genius  ^d  the  arts. — See  Hoarb*s  Epoeks  of  tks 

4rto,page84,85. 


CRITICAL  ANNOTATIONS 

ON  ''TALES  AND  HISTOBIC  SCENES." 


*'  Tales  and  Hiotorie  Scenes  is  a  collection,  as  the  title  imports,  of 
narrative  poems.  Perhaps  it  was  not  on  consideration  that  Mrs  He- 
mans  passed  from  a  poem  of  picture-drawing  and  reflection  to  the 
writing  of  tales ;  but  if  we  were  to  prescribe  to  a  young  poet  his 
course  of  practice,  this  would  certainly  be  our  advice,  llie  luxuri- 
ance of  a  young  fkncy  delights  in  description,  and  the  quickness  and 
Inexperience  of  the  same  age,  in  passing  Judgments ; — in  the  one 
richness,  in  the  other  antithesis  and  effect,  lire  too  often  more  sought 
after  than  truth :  the  poem  is  written  rapidly,  and  correctness  but 
little  attended  to.  But  in  narration  more  care  must  be  taken :  if  the 
tale  be  fictitious,  the  conception  and  sustainment  of  the  characters, 
the  disposition  of  the  facts,  the  relief  of  the  soberer  parts  by  descrip- 
tion, reflection,  or  dialogue,  form  so  manv  useftil  studies  for  a  growing 
artist.  If  the  tale  be  borrowed  from  history,  a  more  delicate  task  is 
added  to  those  Just  mentioned,  in  determining  how  for  it  may  be 
necessary,  or  safe,  to  interweave  the  ornaments  of  fiction  with  the 

nndwork  of  truth,  and  in  skilftilly  performing  that  difllcult  task. 
Dth  cases,  the  mind  is  compelled  to  make  a  more  sustained  efiort, 
and  acquires  thereby  greater  vigor,  and  a  more  practical  readiness  in 
the  detail  of  the  art. 

"  The  principal  poem  In  this  volume  is  fke  Mencerrage.  It  com- 
memorates the  capture  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
attributes  it,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  revenge  of  Uamet,  chief  At 
the  Abencerrages,  who  had  been  induced  to  turn  his  arms  against 
his  countrymen,  the  Moors,  in  order  to  procure  the  ruin  of  their  king, 
the  murderer  of  his  fother  and  brothers.  l>uring  the  siege,  he  makes 
his  way  by  night  to  the  bower  of  Zayda,  his  beloved,  the  daughter 
of  a  rival  and  hated  family.  Her  character  is  very  finely  drawn  ; 
and  she  iepels  with  fimmess  all  the  solicitations  and  prayers  of  the 
traitor  to  hiscountry.  The  following  lines  form  part  of  their  dialogue  : 
they  are  spirited  and  pathetic,  but  perfectly  frte  from  exaggeration : — 
*  Oh!  wwt  taovatiU  «h«t  ooet  I  fanCAj  dvem'd,*  **  4be. 

Vide  pages  S7--8  ^^aarterly  Review,  vol  xxiv. 
"  The  more  wa  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Hemans  as  a  poet, 
the  mora  wa  ue  delights)  with  her  productions,  and  astonished  hy 
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herpowOTs.  She  will,  she  must,  take  her  place  among  enioen  poeta 
If  she  has  a  rival  of  h«r  own  sex,  it  is  Joanna  Balille ;  bat  even  eom 

Ked  with  the  living  ma$Ura  of  the  lyre,  she  Is  entitled  to  a  very 
h  dUtinction. 

*'  Mrs.  Hemans  manifests,  in  her  own  flne  imagiaationi  a  Aind 
which  is  less  supported  by  loan  than  the  wealth  of  some  very  eminent 
poets  whom  we  could  name.  We  think  it  impossible  that  she  can 
write  by  mere  rule,  more  than  on  credit.  If  she  did,  her  poetry 
would  lose  ail  its  charms.  It  is  by  inspiration—as  it  is  poetical  ty 
called—by  a  fine  tact  of  sympathy,  a  vivacity  and  fertilitv  of  imagina- 
tion, that  she  pours  forth  her  enchanting  song,  and  *  builds  her  loftv 
rhyme.'  The  judicious  propriety  wherewith  she  bestows  on  each 
clement  of  her  composition  its  due  share  of  fancy  and  of  feeling, 
much  increases  our  respect  for  her  powers.  With  an  exquisite  airi- 
ness and  spirit,  with  an  imacery  which  quite  sparkles,  are  touched 
her  lighter  dellneaticms ;  with  a  rich  and  glowing  pencil,  her  de^rip- 
tions  of  visible  nature :  a  sublime  eloquence  is  the  chnrm  of  her 
sentiments  of  magnanimity ;  while  she  melts  into  tenderness  with  a 
grace  in  which  she  has  few  equals. 

"  It  appears  to  us  that  Mrs.  Hemans  has  yielded  her  own  to  the 
public  taste  in  conveying  her  poetry  in  the  vehicle  of  tales.**— £dm- 
hurgk  Monihly  Review,  vol.  ii. 

*'  The  Aheneerrmge  is  a  romance,  the  scene  of  whieh  is  appropri- 
ately laid  in  a  most  romantic  period,  and  in  the  country  of  all  others 
in  which  the  spirit  of  romance  was  most  powerful,  and  lingertd 
longest— in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  where  the  power  of  the  liuors 

was  first  established,  and  had  the  greatest  continuance 

The  leading  events  of  the  narrative  are  strictly  historical,  and  with 
these  the  fote  and  suflEbring  of  the  unf<Htunate  lovers  are  very  natu 
rally  interwoven.  The  beauty  of  the  descriptions  here  is  exquisite. 
.  .  .  .  Choice  is  bewildered  among  the  many  flne  passages  we 
are  tempted  to  extract  from  *The  Abencerrage.* 

**  If  any  reader  ctmsiders  our  strictures  tedious,  and  our  extracts 
profuse,  our  best  apology  is,  that  the  luxury  of  doing  Justice  to  so 
much  genuine  talent,  adorning  so  much  private  worth,  does  notoAen 
occur  to  tempt  us  to  an  excess  of  this  nature.** — Rev.  Robert  Mork- 
■BAD,  author  of  Dialogues  on  Jfatwral  mmd  Revealed  Reiifiem.  ^^ 
«Mn#  of  TrtMsUUion,  A^.—ConetabUe  MmgaxiiUj  vol.  v. 
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*THB  SESIORATION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ART  TO  ITAJ.T," 
OM^JIODERK  GREECE." 


"  In  our  reviews  of  poetical  productions,  the  better  effi>rts  of  genius 
hold  out  to  us  a  task  at  once  more  useful  and  delightful  than  those  of 
inferior  merit.  In  the  former,  the  beautiful  predominate,  and  expose 
while  they  excuse  the  blemishes.  But  the  public  taste  would  receive 
no  benefit  from  a  detail  of  mediocrity,  relieved  only  by  the  censure 
of  faults  uncompensated  by  excellencies.  We  have  great  pleasure 
In  ealling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  beautiAil  poem  before  us, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  lady  who  last  year  put 
her  name  to  the  second  edition  of  another  noem  on  a  kindred  subject. 
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TkB  RutoratUm  •/  the  W»rkatf  Art  U  Aa/y— namely,  Mrs.  Hemani 
of  North  Wales.  That  »he  author's  fiitine  has  not  altogether  kepi 
pace  with  her  merit,  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  a  reproach  to  the 
public  Poetry  is  at  {wesent  experiencins  the  fickleness  of  fashion, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  day.  very  recently,  the  reading 
public,  as  the  phrase  is,  was  immersed  in  poetry,  but  seems  to  have 
had  enough ;  and,  excepting  alwayv  that  portion  of  it  who  are  found 
to  relish  genuine  poetry  on  its  own  intrinsic  account,  and  will  never 
tire  of  the  exquisite  enjoyment  which  it  affords,  the  said  public  sel- 
dom read  poetry  at  all. 

**  •  *  *  •  •  • 

**  But  so  little  is  that  excitement  which  the  bulk  of  readers  covet 
necessarily  connected  with  poetry,  that  these  readers  have  tired  even 
of  romances  in  a  metrical  form,  and  are  regarding  all  their  late  rhyth- 
mical favorites  alike,  with  that  sort  of  ingratitude  with  which  reple- 
tion would  lead  them  to  regard  a  banquet  when  the  dishes  are  re- 
moving from  the  table.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  these  great  poets 
have  forfeited  their  title  to  be  admired.  They  are  fixed  orbs,  which 
stand  Just  where  they  did,  and  shine  Just  as  they  were  wont,  although 
they  seem  to  decline  to  the  world,  which  revolves  the  opposite  wav 
But  if  the  world  will  turn  from  the  poet,  whatever  be  his  merit, 
there  is  an  end  of  his  popularity,  inasmuch  as  the  most  approved  con- 
ductor of  the  latter  is  the  multitude,  as  essentially  as  is  the  air,  of 
the  sound  erf*  his  voice.  Prc^t  will  also  fail  fh>m  the  lack  of  purchaser;* ; 
and  poetry,  high  as  it  may  intrinsically  seem,  must  fall,  comniercinlly 
speakinc,  to  its  ancient  proverbially  unprofitable  level.  Yet  poetry 
will  stlU  be  poetry,  however  it  may  cease  to  pay  ;  and  although  the 
acclaim  of  multitudes  is  one  thing,  and  the  still  small  voice  of  genu- 
ine taste  and  feeling  another,  the  nobler  incense  of  the  latter  will 
ever  be  its  reward. 

"  Our  readers  will  now  cease  to  wonder,  that  an  author  like  the 
present,  who  has  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  regale  the  imaginatiun 
with  imagery,  warm  the  heart  with  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  de- 
licht  the  ear  with  music,  without  the  foreign  aid  of  tale  or  fable,  has 
hitherto  written  to  a  select  few,  and  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the 
multitude. 

"  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Byron,  who  has  made  the  theme 
peculiarly  his  own,  no  one  has  more  feelingly  contrasted  ancient 
with  modem  Greece. 

**  The  poem  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Louvre  Collection,  has,  of 
course,  more  allusions  to  ancient  Rome ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
si^rited  than  the  passages  in  which  the  author  invokes  for  modern 
Rome  the  return  of  her  ancient  glories.  In  a  cursory  but  graphic 
manner,  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  statues  are 
described.  Referring  our  readers,  with  great  confidence,  to  the  works 
themselves,  our  extracts  may  be  limited.*'— £/acftw«Mr«  Magaune^ 
vol.  i. 

"  The  grand  act  of  retribution— the  rest<Nratton  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Louvre— occasioned  Mrs.  Hemans's  first  publication.  Modem 
Gfreeee  next  appeared,  and  soared  still  higher  into  the  re^ons  of 
beauty  and  pathos.  It  is  a  highly  promising  symptom,  that  each 
new  eflbrt  of  her  genius  excels  its  predecessor.  The  present  volume 
strikingly  confirms  this  observation,  and  leads  us  to  think  that  we 
have  yet  seen  no  more  thaa  the  trials  of  her  strength."— £d«ii^r#A 
.  Monthlf  Rwitw,  vol.  ii. 
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**  SiaiDO  nati  Yeiaineiite  in  on  secolo  in  eoi  gl-incegni  e  gll  itni'j 
dagU  nomini  sono  rivoiU  all*  nUliti.  L*Agricoltura,  le  Arti,  U  Coin 
merdo  aeqalstano  tutto  di  novi  lumi  dalle  ricercbe  de*  8ag^ ;  e  U 
▼<^r  tknl  on  noma  temtando  di  diUttare^  quand*  altri  v*aspura  eon 
piA  giosti^a  giovando,  Mml»a  impresa  dura  e  difficile.**      Savi0lL 


SONNET  70. 

**Hm  meudt  do  ceo  nibido  ardJa.*' 

High  in  the  elowin^  heavens,  with  cloudlesB  beam. 
The  sun  hadreach^  the  zenith  of  his  reign. 
And  for  the  living  foonti  the  gelid  stream, 
Each  flock  forsook  the  herbage  of  the  plain : 

'Midst  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forest  shade. 
The  Inrds  had  sheltered  fix>m  the  scorctdng  ray ; 
Hush'd  were  their  melodies— and  grove  and  glade 
Kesoonded  but  the  shrill  cicada's  lay : 

When,  throng^  the  grassy  vale,  a  love-lom  swain^ 
To  seek  the  maid  who  but  despised  his  pain. 
Breathing  vain  siin^  of  fruitless  passion,  roved : 
"  Why  pme  for  her,"  the  slighted  wanderer  cried« 
"  By  whom  thoo  art  not  loved  T*  and  thus  replied 
An  echo's  murnioring  voice—"  Thou  art  not  loved  I 


^  SONNET  282. 

From  Psalm  czzzva. 

**  Na  ribeira  do  Eu  jtratM  anenUdo.* 

WsAPT  in  sad  musinsB,  by  Euphrates'  stream 
1  wat,  retracing  days  tor  ever  flown. 
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While  rose  thine  imase  on  the  exile's  dream, 
O  much-loved  Salem!  and  thy  glories  gone. 

When  they  who  caused  the  ceaseless  tean  I  died. 
Thus  to  their  captive  spoke,—"  Why  sleep  thy  lays  t 
Sing  of  thy  treasures  lost,  thy  splendor  fled. 
And  all  thy  triumphs  in  departed  days ! 

"  Know*8t  thou  not  Harmony  s  resistless  charm 
Can  sooth  each  passion,  and  each  grief  disarm? 
Sing  then,  and  tears  will  vanish  from  thine  eye." 
With  sighs  I  answer'd,— When  the  cup  of  woe 
Is  fili'd,  till  misery's  bitter  draught  overflow, 
The  mourner's  cure  is  not  to  sing— but  die. 


f  PAJIT  OF  ECLOGUE  15 

i  **  Se  !•  no  aMento  da  maior  altcxa.** 

If  in  thy  glorious  home  above 

Thou  still  FecaUest  earthly  love, 

If  yet  retaiu'd  a  thought  may  be 

Of  him,  whose  heart  hath  bled  fcnr  thee ; 

Remember  still  how  deeply  shrined, 
Thine  image  in  his  joyless  mind, 
EJach  well-knovm  scene,  each  former  care, 
Forgotten— thou  alone  art  there ! 

Remember  that  thine  eye-beam's  light 
Hath  fled  for  ever  from  his  sight. 
And,  with  that  vanish'd  sun^me  lost. 
Is  every  hope  he  cherish'd  most. 

Thmk  that  his  life,  from  thee  apart. 
Is  all  but  weariness  of  heart. 
Each  stream,  whose  music  once  was  dear, 
Now  murmurs  discord  to  his  ear. 

Through  thee,  the  mom,  whose  cloudless  rayi 
Woke  nim  to  joy  in  other  days, 
Now  in  the  hght  of  beauty  drest, 
Brings  but  new  son^ows  to  his  breast. 

Throu|^  thee,  the  heavens  are  dark  to  him 
The  sun's  meridian  bjaze  is  dim ; 
And  harsh  were  e'en  the  bird  of  eve, 
But  that  her  song  still  loves  to  grieve. 
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AH  it  hath  been,  his  heart  fovgets. 
So  alter'd  by  its  long  regrets ; 
fjoch  wish  is  chau^,  each  hope  is  o'er* 
And  joy's  light  spirit  wakes  no  more. 


SONNET  271. 

**A  foniMMun  d««ta  freaca  Mm.*' 


This  mountain-scene,  with  siivan  grandeur  crowned, 
These  chesmut- woods,  in  summer  verdure  bright ; 
Those  founts  and  rivulets,  whose  mingling  sound 
Lulls  every  bosom  to  serene  delight ! 

Soft  on  these  hills  the  sun's  declining  ray ; 
lliis  clime,  where  all  is  new ;  these  murmuring  seas ; 
Flocks  to  the  fold  that  bend  their  lingeriftg  way ; 
Light  clouds,  contending  with  the  genial  breeze  ; 

And  all  that  Nature's  lavish  hands  dispense. 
In  say  luxuriance,  charming  every  sense, 
Ne^r  in  thy  absence,  can  delight  my  breast : 
Nou^t,  without  thee,  my  weary  soul  beguiles : 
And  joy  may  beam ;  yet,  'midst  her  brightest  smiles, 
A  secret  grief  is  mine,  that  will  not  rest. 


SONNET  186. 

**  (5c  olhos  onde  o  euto  Amor  ardia.** 

Those  eyes,  whence  Love  diffiised  his  purest  light. 
Proud  in  such  beaming  orbs  his  reign  to  show ; 
That  face,  with  tints  o(  mingling  lustre  bright. 
Where  the  rose  mantled  o^er  the  living  snow ; 

The  rich  redundance  of  that  golden  hair. 
Brighter  than  sunbeams  of  meridian  day ; 
That  form  so  graceful,  and  that  hand  so  mir, 
\Vhere  now  those  treasures? — mouldering  into  clay! 

Thus  like  some  blossom  prematurely  torn. 
Hath  young  Perfection  withered  in  its  mom, 
Tooch'd  by  the  hand  that  gathers  but  to  blight ! 
Oh !  how  could  Love  survive  his  bitter  tears  1 
Shed,  not  for  her,  who  mounts  lo  happier  spheres, 
But  for  his  own  sad  &te,  thus  wrapt  in  starless  mght  1 
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SONNET  108. 

••  firandH  aguas  do  Tejo  que  pMwodo.** 

Fair  Taio !  thou,  whose  calmly-flowing  tide 
Bathes  tne  fresh  yerdiire  of  these  lovely  plains. 
Enlivening  all  where'er  thy  waves  may  glide. 
Flowers,  herbage,  flocks,  and  silvan  nymphs,  and 

Sweet  stream !  I  know  not  when  my  steps  a^irain 
Shall  tread  thy  shores^  and  while  to  part  1  moam, 
I  have  no  hope  to  mehorate  my  pain, 
No  dream  that  whispers— I  may  yet  return ! 

My  frowning  destiny,  whose  watchful  care 
Forbids  me  blessings,  and  ordains  despair. 
Commands  me  thus  to  leave  thee,  and  repine : 
And  I  must  vainly  mourn  the  scenes  I  fly, 
And  breathe  on  other  gales  my  plaintive  sigh, 
And  blend  my  tears  with  other  waves  than  thine ! 


y 


SONNET  23.— TO  A  LADY  WHO  DIED  AT  SEA, 

**  Chan  Qiinba  ioimifa,  am  euja  oum>>** 

Thou,  to  whose  power  my  hopes,  my  joys,  I  give, 
Oh,  fondly  loved !  my  bosom's  dearest  care ! 
E^irUi,  which  denied  to  lend  thy  form  a  grave. 
Yields  not  <me  spell  to  soothe  my  deep  d^q>air ! 

Yes !  the  wild  seas  entomb  those  charms  divine, 
Dark  o'er  thy  head  th'  eternal  billows  roll ; 
But  while  one  ray  of  life  or  thought  is  mine. 
Still  shalt  thou  live^  the  inmate  of  my  soul. 

And  if  the  tones  of  my  uncultured  song 
Have  power  the  sad  remembrance  to  prolong, 
Of  love  so  ardent,  and  of  feith  so  pure ; 
Still  shall  my  verse  thine  epitaph  remain. 
Still  shall  thy  charms  be  deathless  in  my  strain. 
While  Time,  and  Love,  and  Memory  shall  endure. 


SONNET  1^. 

«*  Alma  miaba  gantil,  que  t«  partiaU.** 

SpnuT  beloved !  whose  wing  so  soon  hath  flown 
The  joyless  precincts  of  this  earthly  sphere. 
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How  10  yon  Heaven  eternally  thine  own. 
Whilst  1  deplore  thy  Iobb,  a  captive  here 

Oil  I  if  allowM  in  thy  divine  abode 
Of  aught  <m  earth  an  image  to  retain, 
Remember  still  the  fervent  love  which  ^ow'd 
In  my  fcmd  bosom,  pure  from  every  stam. 

And  if  thou  deem  that  all  my  fiiithful  grief. 
Caused  by  thy  losss,  and  hopeles  of  reuef, 
Can  merit  thee  sweet  native  of  the  skies ! 
Oh !  ask  of  Heaven,  which  call'd  thee  soon  away, 
That  I  may  ioin  thee  in  those  realms  oi  day, 
Swiftly,  as  tnou  hast  vamsh'd  from  mine  eyes. 


>*  Que  MtnnhocaM  de  arocvt* 


How  Strange  a  fete  in  love  is  mine ! 
How  dearly  prized  thcTpains  1  feeJ  i 
PangB,  that  to  rend  my  soul  combine^ 

With  avarice  I  conceal ; 
For  did  the  world  the  tale  divine. 
My  lot  would  then  be  deeper  woe, 
And  mine  is  grief  that  none  must  know. 

To  mortal  ears  I  may  not  dare 
Unfeld  the  cause,  the  pain  I  prove  ^ 
'Twonld  plunge  in  rum  and  despau: 

Or  me,  or  her  I  love. 
My  soul  delists  alone  to  bear 
Her  silent,  unsuspected  woe. 
And  none  shall  pity,  none  mall  know. 

Thus  buried  in  my  bosom's  urn. 
Thus  in  my  inmost  heart  concealed. 
Let  me  alone  the  secret  mourn. 
In  panflB  unsoothed  and  unreveal'd. 
For,  whether  happiness  or  woe. 
Or  ufe  or  death  its  power  bestow. 
It  is  what  none  on  earth  must  know. 


SONNET  58. 

**  Se  M  penw  com  que  Amor  tao  nwl  me  timta.** 

Sdould  Love,  the  tyrant  of  my  suffering  heart. 
Yet  long  enough  protract  his  votary's  days, 
14 
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To  see  the  lustre  Grom  those  e^es  depart, 
The  lode-stars  now*  that  fascinate  my  gaze ; 
To  sec  rude  Time  the  living  roses  blight, 
That  o'er  thy  cheek  their  lovliness  unfold. 
And  ail  unpit3dng  change  thy  tresses  bright, 
To  silvery  whiteness,  from  their  native  gold ; 

Oh !  then  thy  heart  an  equal  change  will  prove. 
And  mourn  the  coldness  that  repell'djmy  love. 
When  tears  and  penitence  will  all  be  vam ; 
And  I  shall  see  thee  weep  for  days  gone  by. 
And  in  thy  deep  regret  and  fruitless  sigh, 
JPind  amplest  vengeance  for  my  tbrmer  pain. 


/ 


SONNET  178. 

»♦  Ja  cantei,  Ja  chore!  a  dura  guerra." 

Oft  have  I  sung  and  moum'd  the  bitter  woes. 
Which  love  for  years  hath  mingled  with  my  &te. 
While  he  the  tale  forbade  me  to  disclose, 
That  taught  his  votaries  their  deluded  state. 

Nymphs !  who  dispense  Castalia's  living  stream. 
Ye,  who  from  Death  oblivion's  mantle  steal. 
Grant  me  a  strain  in  powerful  tone  supreme, 
Each  grief  by  love  inflicted  to  reveal : 

That  those  whose  ardent  hearts  adore  his  sway. 
May  hear  experience  breathe  a  warning  lay — 
How  false  his  smiles,  his  promises  how  vain ! 
Then,  if  ye  deign  this  effort  to  inspire. 
When  the  sad  task  is  o'er,  my  plamtive  Ijrre, 
For  ever  hush'd,  shall  slumber  m  your  &ne. 


SONNET  80. 

**Como  quando  do  mar  tempeatuoM  " 

Saved  fix)m  the  perils  of  the  stormy  wave. 
And  fidnt  with  toil,  the  wanderer  of  the  main, 
But  just  escaped  from  shipwreck's  bUlowy  grave. 
Trembles  to  near  its  horrors  named  again. 

How  warm  his  vow,  that  Ocean's  fairest  mien 
No  more  shall  lure  him  from  the  smiles  of  home ! 


*"  Your  eyes  are  lode-stars."— Shakspbarc 
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Tet  soon,  forgettmg  eadi  terrific  scene. 

Once  more  he  turns,  o'er  boundless  deeps  to  roam. 

Lady !  thus  L  who  vainly  oft  in  flight 

Seek  refuge-from  the  dangers  of  thy  si^t, 

Make  the  firm  vow  to  shun  thee  and  oe  free : 

But  my  fond  heart,  devoted  to  its  chain. 

Still  draws  me  back  where  countless  perils  reign, 

And  grief  and  ruin  spread  their  snares  for  me. 


SONNET  239.-FROM  PSALM  CXXXVIL 

M  Em  Babylonia  tobre  oa  rios,  quando.** 

Bbstos  the  streams  of  Babylon,  in  tears 
Of  vain  desire,  we  sat :  *  remembering  thee, 
O  hallowed  Sion !  and  the  vanish'd  years. 
When  Israel's  chosen  sons  were  blest  and  finee : 

Our  haips.  neglected  and  untuned  we  hung 
Mute  on  the  willows  of  the  stranger's  lana; 
When  songs,  like  those  that  in  thy  fanes  we  sung, 
Our  foes  demanded  fix>m  their  captive  band. 

How  shall  our  voices,  on  a  foreign  shore 

(We  answer*d  those  whose  chams  the  exile  wore,) 

The  songs  of  God,  our  sacred  songs,  renew  t 

If  I  forged  'midst  grief  and  wasting  toU, 

Thee,  0  Jerusalem !  my  native  sou! 

May  mif  right  hand  forget  ttt  cunning  too  ! 


SONNET  128. 

**  Hunut  admiraTBl  harra  m  eonbaee.** 

There  blooms  a  plant,  whose  gaze  fi'om  hour  to  hour. 
Still  to  the  sun  with  fond  devotion  turns, 

Wakes,  when  Creation  hails  his  cRiwninff  power. 
And  most  expands,  when  most  her  idol  oums : 

But  when  he  seeks  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
His  &ithfiil  plant's  reflected  charms  decav ; 

Then  &de  her  flowers,  her  leaved  dsscolor'd  weep. 
Still  fondly  pining  for  the  vanish'd  ray. 

Thou  whom  I  love,  the  da3r8tar  of  my  sight ! 
When  thy  dear  presence  y^ksA  me  to  delight, 

■' '  Uigitized  by  CjOO^H 
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Jay  in  my  soul  unfolds  her  fidrest  flower : 
But  in  thy  heaven  of  smiles  alone  it  blooms, 
And,  of  their  lijg^t  deprived,  in  grief  consumes, 

Bom  but  to  hve  within  thme  eye-beam's  power. 


•«folo  men  apartaraento.** 

Amidst  the  bitter  tears  that  fell 
In  anguiah  at  my  last  farewell. 
Oh !  who  would  dream  that  joy  could  dwell. 

To  make  that  moment  bright ! 
Yet  be  my  judge,  each  heart !  and  say. 
Which  then  could  most  my  bosom  sway. 

Affliction  or  delight  ? 

It  was,  when  Hope,  oppressed  with  woes, 
Seem'd  her  dim  eyes  m  death  to  dose. 
That  rapture's  brightest  beam  arose 

In  sorrow's  darkest  night. 
Thus,  if  my  soul  survive  thathour, 
*TiB  that  my  fete  o'ercame  the  power 

Of  anguish  with  delight. 

For  oh !  her  love,  so  long  unknown, 
She  then  confess'd  was  all  my  own. 
And  in  that  parting  hour  alone 

ReveaPd  it  to  my  sight. 
And  now  what  pangs  will  rend  my  soul. 
Should  fortune  still,  with  stem  control. 

Forbid  me  this  delight. 

I  know  not  if  my  bliss  were  vain. 
For  all  the  force  of  parting  pain 
Forbade  suspicious  doubts  to  reien. 

When  exiled  from  her  si^t: 
Yet  now  what  double  woe  for  me. 
Just  at  the  close  of  eve,  to  see 

The  dayspiing  of  delight 


SONNET  205. 

**  Quern  diz  que  Amor  he  iklso,  o  enganoso.** 

He  who  proclaims  that  Love  is  light  and  vain. 
Capricious,  crael,  false  in  all  his  ways ; 
Ah !  sure  too  well  hath  merited  his  iMiin, 
Too  justly  finds  him  all  he  thus  portrays. 


CAMOEKS.  1.7 

For  Lore  is  l^tying.  Love  is  soft  and  kind ; 
Believe  not  him  who  dares  the  tale  oppose ; 
Oh !  deem  him  one  whom  stormy  passions  Mind, 
One  to  whom  heaven  and  earth  may  well  be  foes. 

If  Love  bring  evils,  view  them  all  in  me ! 

Here  let  the  world  his  utmost  rigor  see, 

His  utmost  power  exerted  to  annoy : 

But  all  his  ire  is  still  the  ire  of  love ; 

And  such  delight  in  all  his  woes  I  prove, 

I  would  not  cwmge  then-  pangs  for  aught  of  other  joy. 


SONNET  133. 

"Doces  e  claras  aguas  do  Ifondefo.** 

Waves  of  Mondego !  brilliant  and  serene, 
Haunts  of  my  thought,  where  memory  fondly  strasrs ; 
Where  hope  allured  me  with  perfidious  mien. 
Witching  my  soul,  in  long-departed  days ; 

Yes !  I  forsake  your  banks !  but  still  my  heart 
Shall  bid  remembrance  all  your  charms  restore, 
'  And,  snfiering  not  one  imae^e  to  depart, 
Find  lengthening  distance  but  endear  you  more. 

Let  Fortune's  will,  through  many  a  future  day. 
To  distant  realms  this  mortal  frame  convey. 
Sport  of  each  wind,  and  tost  on  every  wave ; 
y  et  my  fond  soul,  to  pensive  memory  true. 
On  thought's  hght  pimon  still  shall  fly  to  yon, 
And  stilt,  blight  waters,  in  your  current  lave. 


SONNET  181. 

**  Ond*  aehweilafur  tao  apartade.** 

Where  shall  I  find  some  desert  scene  so  rode, 
Where  loneliness  so  undisturbed  may  reign 
That  not  a  step  shall  ever  there  intrude 
Of  roving  man,  or  nature's  savage  train  ? 

Some  tanked  thicket,  desolate  and  drear. 
Or  deep  wild  forest,  silent  as  the  tomb, 
Boasting  no  verdure  bright,  no  fountain  clear. 
But  darkly  suited  to  my  spirit's  gloom  : 
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lliat  there,  'midst  frownine  rocks,  aldne  with  grief, 
Entomh'd  in  life,  and  hopeleas  of  relief, 
In  loneiv  freedom  I  may  breathe  my  woe»— 
For,  oh !  since  nooeht  my  sorrows  can  aUay, 
There  shall  my  sacmess  cloud  no  festal  day, 
And  days  of  gloom  shall  soothe  me  to  repose. 


SONNET  278. 

**Ia  TivU  de  lafrimM  iaMto.** 

EzxMFT  from  every  grief,  'twas  mine  to  live 
In.  dreams  so  sweet,  enchantments  so  divine, 
A  thousand  joys  propitious  Love  can  ^ve 
Were  scarcely  worth  one  rapturous  pam  of  min^. 

Bound  by  soft  ^Us,  in  dear  illusions  blest, 
I  breathed  no  sigh  for  fortune  or  for  power ; 
No  care  intruding  to  disturb  my  breast, 
I  dwelt  entrancea  in  Love's  ESysian  bower : 

But  Fate,  such  transports  easer  to  destroy. 
Soon  rudely  woke  me  from  the  dream  ofjoy. 
And  bade  the  phantoms  of  delight  begone : 
Bade  hope  and  happiness  at  once  depart. 
And  left  but  memory  to  distract  my  heart, 
Retracing  every  hour  of  bliss  for  ever  flown. 


*•  Mi  niMTs  J  dole*  quenlbu** 

No  searching  eye  can  pierce  the  veil 
That  o'er  my  secret  love  is  thrown  ; 

No  outward  signs  reveal  its  tale. 
But  to  my  bosom  known. 

Thus,  like  the  spark,  whose  vivid  light 

In  the  dark  flint  is  md  from  sight, 
It  dwells  within,  alone. 


\ 


METASTASIO. 

**Dunqui  «i  tfofa  In  piaoto.** 

In  tears,  the  heart  oppressed  with  grief 
Gives  language  to  its  woes ; 
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In  teaiB  its  ftilneflB  finds  relief 
When  rapture's  tide  o'erflows! 

Vfho  then  unclouded  bliss  would  seek 

On  this  terrestrial  sphere , 
When  e'en  Delight  can  only  speak, 

Like  Sorrow— in  a  tear  1 
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VINCENZO  DA  FDJCAJA. 

•*  Italia,  Italia!  O  tn  eui  dia  la  aorta.** 

Italia,  oh!  Italia!  thou, so  graced 
With  ill-starr'd  beauty,  which  to  thee  hath  been 
A  dower,  whose  fiital  q)lendor  may  be  traced 
In  the  deep-graven  sorrows  of  thy  mien ; 

Oh !  that  more  strength,  or  fewer  charms  were  thine. 
That  those  might  fear  thee  more  or  love  thee  less. 
Who  seem  to  worship  at  thv  radiant  shrine, 
Then  pierce  thee  with  the  death-pang's  bitterness ! 

Not  then  would  foreign  hosts  have  drain'd  the  tide 
Of  that  Eridanus  thyhiood  hadi  dyed  ; 
Nor  from  the  Alps  would  legions,  still  renew'd. 
Pour  down ;  nor  wouldst  thou  wield  an  alien  brand. 
And  fight  thv  battles  with  the  stranger's  hand. 
Still,  sml  a  slave,  victorious  or  subdued ! 


PASTORINI. 

•*Genora  mia,  m  eon  asciutto  cifUe.** 

If  thus  thy  fallen  grandeur  I  behold,' 
My  native  Grenoa !  with  a  tearless  ey;e. 
Think  not  thv  son's  ung^ratefid  heart  is  cold. 
But  know  I  deem  rebellious  every  sigh ! 

Thy  glorious  ruins  proudly  I  survey. 

Trophies  of  firm  resolve,  of  patriot  might ! 

Ana  in  each  trace  of  devastation's  way. 

Thy  worth,  thy  courage,  meet  my  wandering  sight. 

Triumphs  far  less  than  suffering  virtue  shine ; 
And  on  the  spoilers  high  revenge  is  thine, 
While  thy  strong  spirit  unsubdued  remains 
And  lo !  fair  LiMrty  rejoicing  flies 
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To  IdflB  each  noble  relic,  while  she  cries, 

**  HmI  !  though  in  ruins,  thou  wert  ne'er  in  chatnt. 


LOPE  DE  VEGA. 

**  EsUm  el  eoricMno.** 

Let  the  vain  courtier  waste  his  days, 

Lared  by  the  charms  that  wealth  displays, 
The  couch  of  down,  the  board  Of  costly  fiire ; 

Be  his  to  kiss  th'  ungrateful  hand 

That  waves  the  sceptre  of  command, 
And  rear  full  many  a  palace  in  the  air ; 

Whilst  I  enjoy,  all  unconfined, 

The  glowing  sun,  the  genial  wind. 
And  tranquil  hours,  to  rustic  toil  assigned ; 

And  prize  &r  more,  in  peace  and  health. 

Contented  indigence  than  joyless  wealth. 

Not  mine  in  Fortune's  &ne  to  bend. 

At  Grandeur's  altar  to  attend, 
Reflect  his  smile,  and  tremble  at  his  frown  ; 

Nor  mine  a  fond  aspiring  thought, 

A  wish,  a  sigh,  a  vision,  o^ug^t 
With  Fame's  bright  phantom.  Glory's  deathless  crown ! 

Nectarious  draughts  and  viands  pure. 

Luxuriant  nature  vnU.  ensure ; 

These  the  clear  fount,  and  fertile  field. 

Still  to  the  wearied  shepherd  yield ; 

And  when  repose  and  visions  reien. 
Then  we  axe  equals  all,  the  monarch  and  the  swain. 


FRANCISCO  MANUEL. 

ON  ASCENDING  ▲  HILL  LEADING  TO  A  CONVENT. 
**  No  bazM  temeroM,  o  peftfriiio.** 

Pause  not  with  lingering  foot,  0  pilgrim,  here ; 
Pierce  the  deep  shadows  of  the  mountain  side ; 
Firm  be  thy  step,  thy  heart  unknown  to  fear. 
To  brighter  worlds  this  thorny  path  will  guide. 

Soon  shall  thy  feet  approach  the  calm  abode. 
So  near  the  mansions  of  supreme  delight ; 
Pause  not— but  tread  this  consecrat^  road, 
'Tis  the  dark  basis  of  the  heavenly  height. 


DELLA  CA8A.-CK>ftNEUO  BENTIVOOUO.  I8i 

Behold,  to  cheer  thee  od  the  toiteome  way. 
How  many  a  foantain  elitten  down  the  mil ; 
Pure  gales,  inviting,  acmy  round  thee  play, 
Bricfat  wmwhine  gmdea— and  wilt  thou  linger  atUJ  T 
OhT  enter  there,  where,  freed  from  human  strife, 
Hope  is  reality,  and  time  is  life. 


DELLA  CASA. 
VENICE. 

**  QuMti  pahtBi,  equaite  loggt  or  eolu.** 

These  maible  domes,  by  wealth  and  genius  funced. 
With  sculptured  forms,  bright  hues,  and  Parian  stone. 
Were  once  rude  cabins  'midst  a  lonely  waste, 
Wild  shores  of  solitude,  and  isles  unknown. 

Pure  from  each  vice,  'twas  here  a  venturous  train, 
Fearless,  in  fragile  barks  explored  the  sea ; 
Not  theirs  a  wish  to  conquer  or  to  reign. 
They  sought  these  island  precincts — ^to  be  free. 

Ne'er  in  their  souls  ambition's  flame  arose,        ^-#  w 
No  dream  of  avarice  broke  their  calm  repose  i'  '■     '  '^- 
Fraud,  more  thnn  iloath,  Qbhorr'd  pach  artleas  breast ; 
Oh!  now,  since  furturve  gilds  their  briglitening  day. 
Let  not  those  virtutfa  langiitsh  and  d^cay^ 
Cyerwhelm'd  by  lujpiry,  and  by  wealth  oppresl ! 


Hi  MARCHESE  CORNELIO  BENTIVOGLia 

**  L*anuna  btlla,  ehe  dal  Toro  Eiiao.** 

The  sainted  spirit  which,  from  blias  on  hi^, 
Descends,  like  dayspring,  to  my  fevor'd  sight, 
Shines  in  such  noontide  radiance  of  the  sky. 
Scarce  do  I  know  that  form,  intensely  bright ! 

But,  with  the  sweetness  of  her  well-known  smile. 
That  smile  of  peace !  she  bids  my  doubts  depart. 
And  takes  my  hand,  and  sofUy  speaks  the  while. 
And  heaven's  foil  glory  pictures  to  my  heart. 

Beams  of  that  heaven  in  her  my  ey^  behold, ' 
And  now,  e'en  now,  in  thought  my  win^s  unfold. 


m  H^ASTASIO. 

To  soar  widi  her.  and  mingle  with  the  Ueit! 
Bat  ah !  so  swift  her  buoyant  pinion  flies. 
That  I,  in  yain  aspiring  to  the  skies, 
FfUl  to  my  native  sphere,  by  earthly  bonds  deprett 


META3TASI0. 


He  shall  not  dread  Misfcntone's  angry  mien, 
Nor  feebly  sink  beneath  her  tempest  rude. 
Whose  soul  hath  leam'd,  through  many  a  trsring 
To  smile  at  fate,  and  su&r  unsubdued. 

in  the  rousfa  school  of  billows,  clouds,  and  stonns, 
Nureed  and  matured,  the  pilot  leams  his  art : 
Thus  Fate's  dread  ire,  by  many  a  conffict,  forms 
ns  lofty  spirit  and  enduring  heart ! 


The  torrent  wave,  that  breaks  with  force 
Impetuous  down  the  Alpine  height, 
Complains  and  struggles  in  its  course, 
But  qpaddes,  as  the  mamond  bright. 

The  stream  in  shadowy  vaHey  deep. 
May  slumber  in  its  narrow  bed ; 
But  silent,  in  unbroken  sleep. 
Its  lustre  and  its  life  are  flea. 


**  L«cfiadim  nm,  1«  eai  pan  foflie.** 

SwDT  rose !  whose  tender  foliage  to  expand 
Her  fostering  dews,  the  morning  liefatly  shed. 
Whilst  gales  of  balmy  breath  thy  blossoms  tuatd. 
And  o'er  thy  leaves  the  soft  sufiusion  Bptead ; 

lliat  hand,  whose  care  withdrew  thee  from  die  ground 
To  brighter  worlds  thy  favor'd  charms  hath  borne ; 
Thy  faifest  buds,  with  grace  perennial  crown'd, 
There  breathe  and  bkxmi,  released  from  every  thorn. 


MBTASTASIO. 

Thus,  &r  removed,  and  now  transplanted  flower! 
Ebcpoeed  no  more  to  blast  or  tempest  rude. 
Sheltered  with  tenderest  care  from  frost  or  shower. 
And  each  rough  season's  chill  vicissitade. 
Now  may  thy  form  in  bowers  of  peace  aasome 
Immortal  fra^^rance,  and  miwithering  bloom. 


**  Cbe  iperi,  inatabil  Dea,  di  aaasi,  «  ipiM.** 

\  FoETDNE !  why  thus,  where'er  my  footsteps  tread, 
',  Obstruct  each  path  with  rocks  and  thorns  hke  th^  7 
\  Think'st  thou  that  /  thy  threatening  mien  shall  dreadf 
lOr  toil  and  pant  thy  waving  locks  to  seize  1 

^Reserve  the  frown  severe,  the  menace  rude, 
For  vassal-spirits  that  confess  thy  swav ! 
A^  constant  soul  should  triumph  unsubduedi 
Were  the  wide  universe  destruction's  prey. 

Am  I  to  conflicts  new,  in  toils  untried  ? 
Ko !  I  have  lone  thine  utmost  power  defied. 
And  drawn  fre^  energies  from  every  fight. 
Thus  firom  rude  strokes  of  hammers  and  the  wheel* 
With  each  successive  shock  the  temper'd  steel 
More  keenly  piercing  proves,  more  nnzzling  brii^ 


'•  Parla; U  d'oirperiif  lio.*» 


WotTLDST  thou  to  Love  of  dan^r  speak  ? 
VeilM  are  his  eyes,  to  perils  blmd ! 
Wouldst  thou  firom  Love  a  reason  seekt^ 
He  is  a  child  of  wayward  mind ! 

But  with  a  doubt,  a  jealous  fear, 
In^^ire  him  once— the  task  is  o*er ; 
His  mind  is  keen  his  sight  is  clear. 
No  more  an  infimt,  blind  no  more. 


**Sprexxa  il  furor  del  Tento.** 

Unbendino  'midst  the  wintry  skies. 
Rears  the  firm  oak  his  vigorous  form, 
And  stem  in  rugged  strength,  defies 
The  rushing  of  the  storm. 
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aUEVEDO. 

Then  tevefd  from  his  native  ahore. 
O'er  ocean-worlds  the  sail  to  bear. 
Still  with  those  winds  he  braved  before. 
He  proudly  struggles  there. 


Oh!  those  alone,  whose  severM  hearts 
Have  moum'd  throagh  lingering  years  in  vain. 
Can  tell  what  bliss  fond  Love  imparts, 
When  Fate  unites  them  once  again. 

Sweet  is  the  sigh,  and  blest  the  tear. 
Whose  language  hails  that  moment  bright, 
When  past  auctions  but  endear 
The  presence  of  delight ! 


•*  Ah !  ftfMwte  la  pUnto  imbtUt.** 

Ah  !  ceaa&— those  fruitless  tears  restrain, 
Iflo misfortune  to  defy. 
To  smile  at  fiite  with  proud  disdain. 
To  triumph— not  to  die ! 

I  with  fresh  laurels  so,  to  crown 
My  dosinff  days  at  last, 
Secminff  dl  the  bright  renown 
Acquire  in  dangers  past 


QUEVEDO. 
ROMS  BUUED  IN  HER  OWN  RUINa 

•*  Baae«s  m  Roma  a  Room,  o  ptnfrino  !** 

Amidst  these  scenes,  O  pilgrim !  seek'st  thon  Rome  t 
Vain  is  ihy  search— the  pomp  of  Rome  is  fled ; 
Her  silent  Aventine  is  fflory*s  tomb ; 
Her  walls,  her  shrines,  but  relics  of  the  dead. 

That  hill,  where  Ciesars  dwelt  in  other  days, 

Sdrsaken  mourns,  where  once  it  tower'd  subliroe  ; 
^ch  mouldering  medal  now  hr  less  dioDlays 
The  triumphs  won  by  Latium,  than  by  Time. 
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JUAN  DB  TAR8IS.— TOiaUATO  TA880. 

Hber  alone  survives— the  passmg  wave 
That  bathed  her  towers,  now  murmors  by  her  gxaw. 
Wailing,  with  plaintive  sound,  her  fallen  Ames. 
ELcoDe !  of  thine  ancient  gmndeur  all  is  past. 
That  seem'd  for  years  eternal  framed  to  last. 
Nought  but  the  virave,  a  fugitive— remains. 


EL  CONDE  JUAN  DE  TARSIS. 

**  To,  qm  la  dale«  vida  m  tieniat  anoi.** 

Tbov,  who  has  fled  firom  life's  enchanted  bowers, 
Li  youth's  gay  spring,  in  beauty's  glowing  mom, 
Leaving  thv  bright  array,  thy  path  of  flowers. 
For  the  rude  convent-garb,  and  couch  of  thorn ; 

Thou  that,  escaping  from  a  world  of  cares, 
Hast  found  thy  haven  in  devotion's  fiuie. 
As  to  the  port  the  fearful  bark  repairs. 
To  shun  the  midnight  perils  of  the  main ; 

Now  the  glad  hymn,  the  strain  of  rapture  pour. 
While  on  thv  soul  the  beams  of  glory  rise  f 
For  if  the  pilot  hail  the  welcome  shore. 
With  shouts  of  triumph  sweUins  to  the  skies  ^ 
Oh !  how  shouldst  theu  the  exmting  paean  raise. 
Now  heaven's  bright  harbor  opens  on  thy  gaze ! 


TORQUATO  TASSO. 

**  Ntf  li  anni  acerbi  taoi,  parpurta  roaa.** 

Thou  in  thy  mora  wert  like  a  glowing  rose 
To  the  mild  sunshine  only  half  display'd. 
That  sfaunn'd  its  bashful  graces  to  disclose. 
And.  in  its  vale  of  verdure  sought  a  shade : 

Or  like  Aurora  did  thy  charms  appear 

iSince  mortal  form  ne'er  vied  with  aught  so  bright)— 

Aurora,  smiling  from  her  tranquil  sphere. 

O'er  vale  and  mountain  sheddmg  dew  and  light. 

Nodv  riper  vean  have  doom'd  no  grace  to  fitde ; 
Nor  Touthnil  charms,  in  all  their  pride  airay'd, 
Ebscei,  or  equal,  thy  neglected  form. 
Thus,  full  expanded,  lovelier  is  the  flower. 
And  the  bri|pit  daystar,  in  its  noontide  hour> 
More  brilliant  shines,  in  genial  radiance  warm. 
15 
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186  BERNASDO  TASSO.— PETRARCH. 

BERNARDO  TASSO. 

*'  QiiMt*  omhn,  ohe  fiammai  non  ride  il  Mde.** 

This  green  recess,  where  through  the  bowery  doom 
Ne'er  e'en  at  noontide  hours,  the  sunbeam  plsy'd. 
Where  violet-beds  in  soft  luxuriance  bloom, 
'Midst  the  cool  freshness  of  the  myrtle  shade ; 

Where  through  the  grass  a  sparkling  fountain  steali 
Whose  murmuring  wave,  tranaparent  as  it  flows. 
No  more  its  bed  of  yellow  sand  conceals, 
Than  the  pure  crystal  hides  the  glowing  rose ; 

This  bower  of  peace,  thou  soother  of  our  caie, 

God  of  soft  slumbers,  and  of  visions  fiiir ! 

A  lowly  shepherd  consecrates  to  thee ! 

Then  breathe  around  some  speH  of  deep  repose. 

And  charm  his  eyes  in  balmy  dew  to  close. 

Those  eyes,  fatigued  with  gnef;  from  tear-drops  never  fi«e. 


PETRARCH. 

•*  Chl  Tuol  Tfcler  qaaotaaqiM  puo  Mtanu** 

Thou  that  wouldst  mark,  in  form  of  human  birth, 
AU  heaven  and  nature's  perfect  skill  combmed. 
Come  gaze  on  her,  the  daystar  of  the  earth 
Dazzling,  not  me  alone,  but  all  mankind  : 

And  haste !  for  Death,  who  roares  the  guilty  long. 

First  caUs  the  brightest  and  £e  best  away; 
And  to  her  home,  amidst  the  cherub  thronjr. 
The  angeUc  mortal  flies,  and  will  not  stay  F 

Haste !  and  each  outward  charm,  each  mental  ffimoe. 

to  one  consummate  form  thine  eye  shall  trace. 

Model  of  loveliness,  for  earth  too  fiiir ! 

^n  thou  shalt  own  how  feint  my  votive  lays. 

My  rornt  dazzled  by  perfection's  blaze  ; 

But  if  thou  suU  delay,  for  long  regret  prepare. 


**  8t  UnMUr  aoffaUi,  o  rardi  frond*. 

g^  to  the  m^^ans  breeze  of  summer  hours 

Bend  the  greenleaves ;  if  mourns  a  plaintive  bud 


PIETEO  BEMBO.~FRANCB8CO  LOIBNZOO. 

Or  fiiom  some  founf  a  cool  margin,  fringed  with  flowoi^ 
l^e  soothing  munnnr  of  the  wave  is  heard ; 

Her,  whom  the  heavens  reveal,  the  earth  denies, 
I  see  and  hear :  though  dwelling  &r  above. 
Her  ^irit,  still  responsive  to  my  sighs. 
Visits  the  lone  retreat  of  pensive  love. 

"  Why  thus  in  grief  consume  each  fruitless  day/* 
(Her  gentle  accents  thus  benignly  say,) 
"  Whue  from  thine  eyes  the  tear  unceasing  flows  f 
Weep  not  for  me,  vmoy  hastening  on  my  mdit. 
Died,  to  be  deathless ;  and  on  heavenly  licm 
Whose  eyes  but  open'd,  when  they  seem'dto  close  !** 


VERSI  SPAGNUOLI  DI  PIETRO  BEBfBO. 

**  O  Muerte !  que  mwIm  mt.** 

Thou,  the  stem  monarch  of  dismay, 
Whom  nature  trembles  to  survey, 
O  Death !  to  me,  the  child  of  ^e^ 
Thy  welcome  power  would  brmg  relief 

Changing  to  neacefrd  slumber  manv  a  care. 
And  thou^  tby  stroke  may  thiill  with  jNun 
Each  throbbing  pulse,  each  quivering  vein ; 
The  pangs  that  bid  existence  close. 
Ah !  sure  are  &r  less  keen  than  those. 

Which  cloud  its  lingering  moments  with  de^wir. 


FRANCESCO  LORENZINL 

**  O  Zefiretto,  che  movendo  val." 

SYI.PH  of  the  breeze !  whose  dewy  pinions  light 
Wave  gently  round  the  tree  I  planted  here. 
Sacred  to  her,  whose  soul  hath  wing'd  its  night 
To  the  pure  ether  of  her  lofty  sphere ; 

Be  it  thy^  care,  soft  spirit  of  the  gale ! 
To  fan  Its  leaves  in  summer's  noontide  hour ; 
Be  it  thv  care,  that  wintrv  tempests  frul 
To  rend  its  honors  from  the  silvan  bower. 

Then  shall  it  spread,  and  rear  th'  aspiring  form, 
Pride  of  die  wood,  secmre  from  every  storm. 
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188  GESNBIL-GBBMAN  SONO. 

Graced  with  hmr  name,  a  oonaecnted  tree ! 
So  may  thy  Lord,  ihy  monarch  of  the  wind, 
Ne'er  with  mde  chains  thy  tender  pinions  bind» 
But  grant  thee  still  to  rove,  a  wanderer  wild  and  fiw ! 


\ 


GESNER. 
MORNING  SCnVB. 
*  WUIkommen  frube 


Huii !  morning  son,  thus  early  bright ; 
Welcome,  sweet  dawn !  thou  younger  day ! 
Throuf^  the  dark  woods  that  fiinge  the  heifi^ 
Beams  forth,  e'en  now,  thy  ray. 

Bright  on  the  dew  it  sparkles  clear, 
firinit  on  the  Water's  flittering  fall. 
And  l^e,  and  joy,  and  nealth  appear. 
Sweet  morning !  at  thy  call. 

Now  thy  fresh  breezes  li^tly  spring 
From  beds  of  fragrance,  where  they  lay. 
And  roving  wild  6n  dewy  wing, 
Dnve  slumber  far  away. 

Fantastic  dreams,  in  swifr  retreat. 
Now  from  each  mind  withdraw  their  spell. 
While  the  young  loves  delighted  meet 
On  Rosa's  cheek  to  dwell. 

I^peed,  zephyr !  kiss  each  opening  flower. 
Its  fragrant  epirit  make  thine  own ; 
Then  wing  thy  way  to  Rosa's  bower. 
Ere  l»3r  li^t  sleep  is  flown. 

There,  o'er  her  downy  pillow  fly, 
Wake  the  sweet  maid  to  life  and  day ; 
Breathe  on  her  balmy  lip  a  sig^. 
And  o'er  her  bosom  play ; 

And  whisper,  i|hen  her  eyes  unveil. 
That  I,  smce  morning's  earliest  callt 
Hav«  sigh'd  her  name  to  every  gpale 
By  the  lone  waterfall 


GERMAN  SONG. 
"  Madchen,  lemet  Amor  1 
LnTXR,  fair  maid,  my  song  shall  tell 
How  Love  may  still  be  kflown  full  wiril. 
His  looks  the  traitor  prove. 


CBAVUEO^^ABCTLABO  DK  YWQA.  19 

Doflt  thoa  not  see  that  afaoeiit  ttnile, 
That  fieiY  iglttDGe  replete  with  ffoile  I 

Oh !  doubt  not  then— ^tia  Lof«. 

When  yaryin^  atili  the  sIt  disgoiae^ 
Child  of  capnce,  he  lan^  aiS  cries. 

Or  with  complaint  would  more ; 
To-day  is  bold,  to-morrow  shy, 
Changmffeach  hoar,  he  knows  not  why. 

Oh !  doubt  not  then— 'tia  Lore. 

There's  maeic  in  his  every  wile. 
His  lips,  weu  practiced  to  beguile. 

Breathe  roses  when  thev  move 
See.  BOW  with  sudden  rage  he  bums, 
Disaains,  implores,  commands,  by  turns ; 

Oh  f  doubt  not  then — ^'tis  Love. 

He  comes,  ¥dthout  the  bow  and  dart, 
That  qpare  not  e'en  the  purest  heart ; 

His  looks  the  traitor  {irove : 
Tliat  glance  ia  fire,  that  mien  is  guue. 
Deceit  is  lurking  in  that  smile. 

Oh!  trust  him  notr—'ds  Lore ! 


/ 


CHAULIEU. 

**  Grotte,  d*oa  sorts  ce  elair  ndMsaa.** 

Tuou  grot,  whence  flows  diis  limpid  qning. 
Its  marsin  fringed  with  moss  and  flowers. 
Still  bid  its  voice  of  murmurs  bring 
Peace  to  my  musing  hours. 

Sweet  Fontenay !  where  first  for  me 
The  dayspring  of  existence  rose, 
Soon  soul  mv  dust  return  to  thee, 
And  midst  my  sires  repose. 

Muses,  that  watdi'd  my  childhood's  mom 
'Midst  these  wild  haunts,  with  guardian  eye. 
Fair  trees,  that  here  beheld  me  bom. 
Soon  shall  ye  see  me  die. 


GARCHiASO  D£  VEGA. 

**Oojad  d«  TUMUra  alagn  primavtm. 

Ekiot  ihe  sweets  of  life's  luxuriant  May 
Ere  ejxvious  Age  is  hastening  on  his  way 
With  snowy  wreathes  to  crown  the  beauteous  brow  '• 
15» 
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LCOLENZO  DE*  MEIHCL— PINDBMONTl. 


The  roie  will  &de  when  stonns  aasail  the  year. 
And  Time,  who  changeth  not  his  swift  career, 
Constant  in  this,  will  change  all  else  below ! 


LORENZO  DE'  MEDICI. 
VIOLETS. 

**  Non  di  Tsrdi  ffwrdin  omati  0  eolti.** 

We  come  not,  &ir  one,  to  &y  hand  of  snow, 
From  the  soft  scenes  by  Culture's  hand  array*d : 
Not  reafd  in  bowers  where  gales  of fraerance  blow. 
But  in  dark  glens,  and  depths  of  forest  shade ! 

There  once,  as  Venus  wandefd,  lost  in  woe. 
To  seek  Adonis  through  th'  entan^ed  wood. 
Piercing  her  foot,  a  thorn  that  lurk'd  below. 
With  print  relentless  drew  celestial  blood ! 

Then  our  light  stems,  iv^th  snowy  blossoms  fraught. 

Bending  to  earth,  each  precious  drop  we  cau^^t, 

Imbibing  thence  our  bright  purpureal  dyes ; 

We  were  not  foster'd  in  our  shadowy  vales, 

By  guided  rivulets,  or  summer  gales — 

Our  dew  and  air  have  been,  Love's  balmy  tears  and  oghtl 


FINDEMONTE. 
ON  THE  HEBE  OP  CANOVA. 

*•  Dore  per  te,  eeleiU  wicina,  or  TMiir* 

Whither,  celestial  maid,  so  fast  away ! 
What  lures  &ee  from  the  banquet  of  the  skies? 
tlow  canst  thou  leave  Uiy  native  realms  of  day, 
For  this  low  sphere,  Iks  vale  of  clouds  and  si^f 

O  thou,  Canova !  soaring  high  above 
Italian  art— with  Grecian  magic  vving ! 
We  knew  thy  marble  glow'd  with  life  and  love. 
But  who  had  seen  thee  image  footsteps  flying  ! 

Here  to  each  eye  &e  wind  seems  gently  playing 
With  the  light  vest,  its  wavy  folds  arrajring 

In  many  a  line  of  undulating  grace ; 
While  Nature,  ne'er  her  mighty  laws  suspending. 
Stands,  before  marble  thus  with  motion  blending. 

One  moment  lost  in  thought,  its  hidden  cause  to  trace. 


MlBOELLANBOnS  POBm.  m 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


LINES. 
WMlTm  IN  A  HERMITAGE  ON  THE  SKAJlHOll. 

O  WANDERER !  would  thv  heart  forget 

Elach  earthly  passion  and  re^rret, 

And  would  thy  wearied  spint  rise 

To  commmie  with  its  native  skies ; 

Pause  for  a  while,  and  deem  it  sweet 

To  linger  in  this  calm  retreat ; 
And  eiye  thy  cares,  thy  griefe,  a  short  saqpense, 
Amicbt  wild  scenes  of  lone  magnificence. 

Unmixed  with  aught  of  meaner  tone. 
Here  nature*s  voice  is  heard  alone : 
When  the  loud  storm,  in  vntithful  hour. 
Is  rushing  on  its  wing  of  power, 
And  spirits  of  the  deep  awake. 
And  surges  foam,  and  billows  break, 
And  rocKS  and  ocean-caves  around, 
Reverberate  each  awiiil  sound  ; 
That  mi^ty  voice,  with  all  its  dread  control. 
To  loftiest  thought  shall  wake  thy  thrilling  sooL 

But  when  no  more  the  sea-winds  rave, 

When  peace  is  brooding  on  the  wave. 

And  from  earth,  air,  ana  ocean  rise 

No  sounds  but  plaintive  melodies ; 

Sooth'd  by  their  softly  mingling  swell. 

As  daylight  bids  the  worldTareweU, 

The  rustung  wood,  the  dying  breeze. 

The  faint,  low  rippling  of  tlie  seas, 
A  tender  calm  shall  steal  upon  thy  breast, 
A  gleam  reflected  from  the  realms  of  rest. 

t     Is  thine  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung, 

'     Friends  have  deceived,  neglect  hath  wrung  ? 

I     Hast  thou  some  grief  that  none  may  know, 

Some  lonely,  secret,  silent  woe ! 

Or  have  thy  fond  aflections  fled 

From  earth,  to  slumber  with  the  dead  ? 

Oh !  pause  awhile — the  world  disown. 

And  dwell  with  nature's  self  alone ! 

And  though  no  more  she  bids  arise 

Thy  soul's  departed  energies. 


And  tfaougfa  thy  jojr  of  life  is  o'er. 

Beyond  her  mtLOC  to  restore ; 
Yet  shall  her  spelb  o'er  e^ery  passion  steal, 
And  soothe  the  wounded  heart  they  cannot  heaL 


DIRGE  OF  A  CHILD. 


No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed, 
Blosscnn  of  being !  seen  and  gone ! 
With  flowers  alone  we  strew  thy  bed, 

O  blest  departed  Que ! 
Whose  all  of  life,  a  rosy  ray, 
BlnshM  into  dawn  and  paas'd  away. 

Yes !  thou  art  fled,  ere  ffuilt  had  power 
To  stain  thy  chenib-som  and  foim. 
Closed  is  the  soft  ephemeral  flower 

That  never  felt  a  storm ! 
The  sunbeam's  smile,  the  aephvfs  breath* 
All  that  it  knew  from  birth  to  death. 

Thou  wert  so  like  a  form  of  lidit. 
That  heaven  benignly  call'd  thee  hence, 
Eire  yet  the  world  could  breathe  one  bli^il 

O'er  thy  sweet  innocence : 
And  thou,  tiuit  briditer  home  to  bless, 
Art  pasB'd,  with  aH  thy  loveliness ! 

Oh !  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remain'd. 

Vision  of  beauty !  fair,  as  brief! 

How  soon  thy  brightness  had  been  stain'd 

With  passion  or  with  grief! 
Now  not  a  sullying  breath  can  rise. 
To  dim  thy  glory  m  the  skies. 

We  rear  no  marble  o*er  thy  tomb ; 
No  sculptured  image  there  shall  moum ; 
Ah!  fitter  fiir  the  vernal  bloom 

Such  dwelling  to  adorn. 
Fragrance,  and  flowers,  and  dews,  must  b« 
The  only  emblems  meet  for  thee. 

Thy  grave  diall  be  a  blessed  shrine, 
Adom'd  widi  Nature's  brightest  wreath ; 
Each  glowing  season  shall  combine 

Its  incense  there  to  breadie ; 
And  oft,  upon  the  midnight  air. 
Shall  viewless  harps  be  murmuring  there. 
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INVOOATIOK. 

And  oh!  mmuilkBitainyMcnBhIiBitt, 

Sweet  spirit !  visit  our  rtpoee ; 

And  bear,  fimn  thine  own  worid  of  fMt, 

S(»ne  bahn  for  human  woes ! 
What  form  more  lovely  could  be  given 
Tbui  thine  to  messenger  of  heaven  "** 


INVOCATION. 


Httsb'd  is  the  world  in  ni^^t  and  deep, 
Elarthy  Sea,  and  Air,  are  still  as  death ; 
Too  rude  to  break  a  calm  so  deep. 
Where  music's  fointest  breath. 

Descend,  bright  Visions !  from  flerial  boweia. 

Descend  to  gdd  your  own  soft,  silent  hours. 

In  hope  or  fear,  in  toil  or  pain. 

The  weary  day  have  mortals  past ; 

Now,  dreams  of  bliss !  be  yours,  to  reign, 

And  all  your  aptHa  around  them  cast ; 
Steal  from  their  hearts  the  pang,  their  eves  the  tear. 
And  lifr  the  veil  that  hides  a  brighter  sphere. 

O !  bear  your  softest  balm  to  those, 

Who  fondly,  vainlv.  mourn  the  dead, 

To  them  that  world  of  peace  disclose^ 

Where  the  bright  soul  is  fled : 

Where  Love,  immortal  in  his  native  dime, 

Shall  fear  no  pang  from  late,  no  bli^t  from  time. 

Or  to  his  loved,  his  distant  land. 

On  your  h^t  wings  the  exile  bear 

To  feel  once  more  his  heart  expand. 

In  his  own  genial  mountain-air ; 
Hear  the  wildTechoes'  well-known  strains  repeat, 
And  bless  each  note,  as  Heaven's  own  music  swset 

But  oh !  with  Fancv's  brightest  rav. 
Blest  dreams !  the  Sard's  repose  illume ; 
Bid  forms  of  heaven  around  him  play, 
And  bowers  of  Eklen  bloom ! 

And  waft  his  spirit  to  its  native  dues 

Who  finds  no  charm  in  life's  realities. 

No  voice  is  on  die  air  of  nig^t. 
Through  folded  leaves  no  muimun  creep. 


*Vids  Annotation  ftom  Quorter/y  AevtMO  page  9B7. 
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Nor  stw  nor  moonbeoixif'g  trembling  light 

Falls  on  the  [ilmid  brow  of  skeip. 
Descend,  brii^ht  visionel  lirom  yt>ur  airy  bower: 
Dark,  silent /Boknm^  is  your  ^Yorito  haur. 


TO  THE  ICEMOBT  OF 

GENERAL  SIR  E-D  P— K— M. 

BiuLTE  spirit !  moum'd  with  fond  regret. 
Lost  in  fife's  pride,  in  valor's  noon, 
Oh !  who  comd  deem  thy  star  should  set 
So  darkly  and  so  soon ! 

Fatal,  though  bright,  the  fire  of  mind 
Which  mark'd  and  closed  thy  brief  career. 
And  the  fiiir  wreath,  by  hope  entwined. 
Lies  wither'd  on  thy  bier. 

The  soldier's  death  hath  been  thy  doom, 
The  soldier's  tear  thy  meed  shall  be ; 
Yet,  son  of  war !  a  prouder  tomb 

Might  Fate  have  rear'd  for  thee. 

Thou  shouldst  have  died,  O  hi^h-soul'd  chief! 
In  those  bright  days  of  glory  ^d. 
When  triumph  so  prevau'd  o*er  grief. 
We  scarce  could  mourn  the  dead. 

Noontide  of  fimie !  each  tear-drop  then 
Was  worthy  erf"  a  warrior's  grave : 
When  shall  affection  weep  again 
So  proudly  o'e^  the  brave  ? 

There,  on  the  batde-fields  of  fSpain, 
'Midst  Roncesvalles*  mountain-scene. 
Or  on  Vittoria's  blood-red  plain. 

Meet  had  thy  deathbed  been. 

We  mourn  not  that  a  hero's  life 
Thus  in  its  ardent  prime  should  close ; 
Hadst  thou  but  fallen  in  nobler  strife. 
But  died  'midst  conquefd  foes ! 

Yet  hast  thou  still  (though  victory's  flame 
In  that  last  moment  cheer'd  thee  not) 
Left  Glorsr's  isle  another  name. 
That  ne'er  may  be  forgot: 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SIR  H— T  E-LL-8. 

And  many  a  tale  of  trinm^  won, 
Shall  breath  that  name  in  Memory's  ear. 
And  long  may  EIngland  mourn  a  son 
Without  reproach  or  fear. 


TO  THE  MEHOET  OF 

SIR   H— Y  E— LL-S. 

WHO  PELL  nr  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 
*  Happy  an  Umj  wIm  di*  in  Touth  when  their  ranovn  ia  around  tham.** 


Weef^st  thoa  for  him,  whose  doom  was  seal'd 
On  England's  proudest  battle-field  1 
For  him,  the  lion-heart,  who  died 
In  victoir's  full  resistless  tide  1 

On,  mourn  him  not ! 
By  deeds  like  his  that  field  was  won 
And  Fate  could  yield  to  Valor's  son 

No  brighter  lot. 

He  heard  his  band's  exulting  cnr. 
He  saw  the  vanquish'd  eagles  fly ; 
And  enyied  be  bis  death  of  fiune 
It  afaed  0  '     *  •     '  r .  p-^ij^n. 

Tin;  [.u J :..:.:...  Aim: 
No  clouti  ubflctireij  I  lis  glory's  day. 
It  saw  no  twilight  of  det^ay — 

Weep  not  for  him ! 

And  breathe  no  dirge's  plaintive  moan, 
A  hero  clairns  far  lofiier  tfifip.  \ 
Oh  \  proudly  should  the  wnr-song  swell. 
Recording  liow  thf  mighty  fell 

In  that  drend  bt>uf, 
When  En^kiid,  'midst  the  battle-stonn — 
Tb'  aveiiiging  nn^l — rear'd  her  fonn 

In  tenTold  power^ 

Yet,  gallant  heart !  to  swell  thy  praise 
Vain  were  the  minstrel's  noblest  lays 
Since  he,  the  soldier's  guiding-star. 
The  Victor-chief,  the  lord  of  war. 

Has  own'd  thy  fiime ; 
And  oh !  like  hi8  apDrovins  word. 
What  trophied  marble  could  record 

A  warrior's  name  % 
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GUERILLA  SONG. 

FOUNDED  ON  THE  STORT  RELATED  OF  THE  SPANISH  FATBIOT  MINA. 

Oh  !  forget  not  the  hour,  when  through  forest  and  Tale, 
We  returned  with  our  chief  to  his  dear  native  hails ; 
Through  the  woody  Sierra  there  ash*d  not  a  gale. 
And  t^  moonbeam  was  bright  on  his  battlement-walls ; 
And  nature  lay  sleeping  in  calmness  and  light. 
Round  the  home  of  the  valiant,  that  rose  on  our  sight. 

We  entered  that  home — all  was  loneliness  round. 
The  stillness,  the  darkness,  the  peace  of  the  grave ; 
Not  a  voice,  not  a  step,  bade  its  echoes  resound, 
Ah !  such  was  the  welcome  that  waited  the  brave ! 
For  the  spoilers  had  pass'd,  like  the  poison-wind's  breath. 
And  the  loved  of  his  bosom  lay  silent  in  death.  ' 

Oh !  forget  not  that  houi>-~let  its  image  be  near, 
fn  the  light  of  our  mirth,  in  the  dreams  of  our  rest, 
Let  its  tale  awake  feelings  too  deep  for  a  tear. 
And  rouse  into  vengeance  each  arm  and  each  breast, 
Till  cloudless  the  dayspring  of  liberty  shine 
0*er  Uvs  plains  of  the  olive,  and  hills  of  the  vine. 


THE  AGED  INDIAN. 


WAREioits !  my  noon  of  Life  is  past, 
TTie  brii^htHeas  of  my  spirit  flown  j 
I  crouch  before  the  wintry  blast, 
Amidst  my  tribe  I  dwftfM  alone ; 
The  heroea  ol  my  youth  are  fled. 
They  rest  among  im  wttrlike  dead. 

Ye  sluniberere  of  the  □  arrow  ca^e ! 

My  kindred-chiefe  in  days  of  yoiE 

Ye  fill  an  Qiiremembf  r'd  grave. 

Your  5iitieT  yiiur  deeds,  aje  known  no  mors* 

The  records  of  your  wars  ara  gone, 

Twir  names  forgot  by  aU  but  one. 

Soon  shall  that  one  depart  from  earth. 
To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime ; 
Then  will  the  memory  of  your  birth 
Sleep  with  the  hidden  things  of  time. 
With  him,  ye  sons  of  former  days ! 
Fades  the  last  ghmmering  of  your  praise. 

His  ey;es.  that  hail*d  your  spirits'  flame. 
Still  iiiulling  in  the  combat's  shock. 
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EVKMNG  AMONGST  THE  ALPS.  Wl 

Have  seen,  nnce  darkness  veil'd  your  fiune. 
Sons  of  the  desert  and  the  rock ! 
Another,  and  another  race, 
Rise  to  ^e  battle  and  the  chase. 

Descendants  of  the  mighty  dead ! 
Fearless  of  heart  and  mm  of  hand ! 
O !  let  me  join  thei?  spirits  fled, 
O !  send  me  to  their  shadowy  land. 
Age  hath  not  tamed  Ontara^s  heart. 
He  shrinks  not  from  the  friendly  dart 

These  feet  no  more  can  chase  the  deer, 
The  glory  of  this  arm  is  flown ; — 
Why  ^ouM  the  feeble  linger  here, 
When  all  the  pride  of  life  is  ffone  1 
Warriors !  why  still  the  stroke  deny. 
Think  ye  Ontara  fears  to  die  ? 

He  fear'd  not  in  his  flower  of  days, 
When  strong  to  stem  the  torrent's  force. 
When  through  the  desert* s  pathless  maze 
His  way  was  as  an  eagle's  course  ! 
When  war  was  sunshme  to  his  sight. 
And  the  wild  hurricane,  delight ! 

Shall  then  the  warrior  tremble  now  ? 
Now  when  his  envied  strength  is  o'er? 
Hung  on  the  pine  his  idle  bow, 
He  jnrogue  useless  on  the  shore  ? 
When  age  hath  dimm*d  his  failing  eye. 
Shall  he,  the  joyless,  fear  to  die  T 

Sons  of  the  brave !  delay  no  more. 
The  spirits  of  my  kindred  call ; 
'Tis  but  one  pans,  and  all  is  o*er ! 
Oh !  bid  the  aged  cedar  fell ! 
To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime, 
The  mighty  of  departed  time. 


EVENING  AMONGST  THE  ALPS. 

Soft  skies  of  Italy !  how  richly  drest. 
Smile  theae  wild  scenes  in  your  purporeal  glow ! 
What  glc»ious  hues,  reflected  from  the  west. 
Float  o'er  the  dwelUngs  of  eternal  snow ! 

Yon  torrent,  foaming  down  the  ^^nmite  steep. 
Sparkles  all  brilliance  in  the  setting  beam ; 
Dark  glens  beneath  in  shadowy  beauty  sleep. 
Where  {npes  the  goatherd  by  his  mountain-stream. 
16 
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Now  from  yon  peak  departs  the  vivid  ray, 

That  still  at  eve  its  lofty  temple  knows ; 

From  rock  and  torrent  fade  the  tints  away. 

And  all  is  wrapt  in  twilight's  deep  repose : 

While  through  the  pine-wood  gleams  the  vesper  star 

And  roves  the  Alpine  gale  o'er  solitudes  afar 


DIRGE  OF  THE  HIGHLAND  CHIEF  IN  »*WAVBRLEY 

Son  of  the  mighty  and  the  free ! 
High-minded  leader  of  the  brave ! 
Was  it  for  lofty  chief  like  thee, 

To  fill  a  nameless  grave  1 
Oh!  if  amidst  the  valiant  slain, 
The  warrior's  bier  had  been  thy  lot, 
E'en  though  on  red  Culloden's  plain, 

We  then  had  moum'd  thee  not. 

But  darkly  closed  thy  dawn  of  fame, 
That  dawn  whose  sunbeam  rose  so  fair , 
Vengeance  alone  may  breathe  thy  name. 

The  watchword  of  Despair ! 
Yet  oh !  if  gallant  spirit's  power 
Hath  e'er  ennobled  death  like  thine. 
Then  glory  mark'd  thy  parting  hour, 

Last  of  a  mighty  line ! 

O'er  thy  own  towers  the  sunshine  falls, 
But  cannot  chase  their  silent  g^loom ; 
Those  beams  that  gild  thy  native  walls 

Are  sleeping  on  thy  tomb ! 
Spring  on  thy  mountains  laughs  the  while, 
'Tny  green  woods  wave  in  vernal  air. 
But  the  loved  scenes  may  vainly  smile : 

Not  e'en  thy  dust  is  there. 

On  thy  blue  hUls  no  bugle-sound 
Is  mingling  with  the  torrent's  roar, 
Unmark'd,  the  wild  deer  sport  around : 

Thou  lead'st  the  chase  no  more ! 
Thy  gates  are  closed,  thy  halls  are  still. 
Those  halls  where  peal'd  the  choral  strain  j 
They  hear  the  wind's  deep  murmuring  thnli^ 

And  all  is  hush'd  again. 

No  banner  from  the  lonely  tower 
Shall  wave  its  blazon 'd  folds  on  high ; 
There  the  tall  grass,  and  summer  flower, 
Unmark'd  shall  spring  and  die. 
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No  more  thy  bard,  for  other  ear, 
Shall  wake  the  harp  once  loyed  by  thin^— 
Huah'd  be  the  strain  thou  canst  not  hear. 
Last  of  a  mighty  line ! 


THE  CRUSADERS'  WAR  SONG. 

Chieftains,  lead  on !  our  hearts  beat  high, 

Lead  on  to  Salem's  towers ! 
Who  would  not  deem  it  bliss  to  die. 

Slain  in  a  cause  like  ours ! 
The  brave  who  sleep  in  soil  of  thine. 
Die  not  entomb*d  but  shrined,  O  Palestine ! 

Souls  of  the  slain  in  holy  war ! 

Look  from  your  sainted  rest 
Tell  usye  rose  in  Glory's  car, 

To  mmgle  with  the  blest ; 
Tell  us  how  short  the  death-pang's  power. 
How  bright  the  joys  of  your  mmiortal  bower. 

Strike  the  loud  harp,  ye  minstrel  train ! 

Pour  forth  your  loftiest  lays ; 
£^ch  heart  shall  echo  to  the  strain 

Breath'd  in  the  warrior's  praise. 
Bid  every  string  triumphant  swell 
Th*  inspuing  sounds  that  heroes  love  so  weU. 

Salem !  amidst  the  fiercest  hour. 

The  wildest  rage  of  fight. 
Thy  name  shall  lend  our  falchions  power, 

And  nerve  our  hearts  with  might. 
Envied  be  those  for  thee  that  fall, 
Who  find  their  graves  beneath  thy  sacred  wall. 

For  them  no  need  that  sculptured  tomb 

Should  chronicle  their  feme. 
Or  pyramid  record  theu*  doom. 

Or  deathless  verse  their  name ; 
It  is  enough  that  dust  of  thine 
Should  shroud  their  forms,  O  blessed  Palestine ! 

Chieflains,  lead  on !  our  hearts  beat  high 

For  combat's  glorious  hour ; 
Soon  fiball  the  red-cross  banner  fly 
On  Salem's  loftiest  tower ! 
We  bum  to  mingle  in  the  strife. 
Where  but  to  die  ensures  eternal  life. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  CLANRONALD. 

It  was  in  the  battle  of  Sheriffmoor  that  younp  Clanronald  fell, 
leading  on  the  Highlanders  of  the  right  wing.  His  death  dispirited 
the  assailants,  who  began  to  waver.  But  6lengar>*,  chief  of  a  rival 
Inanch  of  the  Clan  Colla,  started  from  the  ranlcs,  and,  waving  his 
Irannet  round  his  head,  cried  oat,  '*  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-mor- 
row for  mourning  !*'  The  Highlanders  received  a  new  impulse  from 
his  words,  and,  charging  with  redoubled  fury,  bore  down  all  before 
them.— See  the  Quarterly  Review  article  of  "  CuUoden  Papers." 

Oh  !  ne'er  be  Clanronald  the  valiant  forgot ! 

Still  fearless  and  first  in  the  combat,  he  fell ; 

But  we  paused  not  one  tear-drop  to  shed  o'er  the  spot, 

We  spared  not  one  moment  to  murmur  "  Farewell.*' 

We  heard  but  the  batde-word  given  by  the  chief, 

"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  tor  grief!" 

And  wildly,  Clanronald !  we  echo'd  the  vow. 
With  the  tear  on  our  cheek,  and  the  sword  in  our  hand  ; 
Young  son  of  the  brave  !  we  may  weep  for  thee  now. 
For  well  has  thy  death  been  avenged  by  thy  band. 
When  they  join*d,  in  wild  chorus,  the  cry  of  the  chief, 
"  To-day  for  revenge  and  to-morro^  for  grief!" 

ITiy  dirge  in  that  hour  was  the  bugle's  wild  call, 
The  clash  of  the  claymore,  the  shout  of  the  brave  ; 
But  now  thy  own  bard  may  lament  for  thy  fall. 
And  the  son  voice  of  melody  sigh  o'er  thy  grave — 
While  Albyn  remembers  the  words,  of  the  Chief ! 
"  To-day  tor  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief!" 

Thou  art  fellen,  O  fearless  one !  flower  of  thy  race : 
Descendant  of  heroes !  thy  glory  is  set : 
But  thy  kindred,  die  sons  of  the  battle  and  chase. 
Have  proved  that  thy  spirit  is  bright  in  them  yet ! 
No?  vainly  have  echo'a  the  worcM  of  the  chief, 
"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief!" 


TO  THE  EYE. 


Throne  of  expression !  whence  the  spirifs  ray 
Pours  forth  so  oft  the  light  of  mental  day. 
Where  foncjr's  fire,  affection's  melting  beam. 
Thought,  genius,  passion,  reign  in  turn  supreme. 
And  many  a  feeling,  words  can  ne'er  impart. 
Finds  its  own  language  to  pervade  the  heart ; 
Thy  power,  bright  orb,  what  bosom  has  not  felt. 
To  thrill,  to  rouse,  to  facinate,  to  melt ! 
And  by  some  spell  of  undefined  control, 
With  magnet-influence  touch  the  secret  soul ! 


THE  HERO'S  DEATH. 

Light  of  the  features !  in  the  mom  of  youth 

Thjr  glance  is  nature,  and  thy  language,  truth ; 

And  ere  the  world  with  all-corruptinjg  sway, 

Hath  taught  e'en  thee  to  flatter  and  hecrav, 

Th*  ingenuous  heart  forbids  thee  to  reyeaf, 

Or  speak  one  thought  that  interest  would  conceal ; 

While  jret  thou  seem'st  the  cloudless  nmror,  given 

But  to  reflect  the  puritv  of  heaven ; 

0 !  then  how  lovely*  there  unveil'd,  to  trace 

Th'  unemllied  brightness  of  each  mental  grace 

When  Grenius  lends  thee  all  his  Uving  light. 
Where  the  full  beams  of  intellect  unite ; 
When  love  illumes  thee  with  his  varying  ray, 
Where  trembling  Hope  and  teartiil  Rapture  play 
Or  Pity's  melting  cloud  thy  beam  subdues. 
Tempering  its  lustre  with  a  veil  of  dews : 
Still  does  thy  power,  whose  all-commanding  spell 
Can  pierce  the  mazes  of  the  soul  so  well. 
Bid  some  new  feeling  to  existence  start. 
From  its  deep  slumbers  in  the  inmost  heart 

And  O !  when  thought,  in  ecstacy  sublime. 
That  soars  triumphant  o'er  the  bounds  of  time, 
JFlres  thy  keen  glance  with  inspiration's  blaze. 
The  light  of  heaven,  the  hope  of  nobler  days. 
(As  glorious  dreams,  for  utterance  &r  too  mgh, 
Fla^  through  the  mist  of  dim  mortality ;) 
Who  does  not  own,  that  through  thy  lightning-beamt 
A  flame  unquenchable,  unearthly,  streams? 
That  pure,  though  captive  efiluence  c^  the  sky. 
The  vestel-ray,  the  spaik  that  cannot  die ! 


THE  HERO'S  DEATH, 

Life's  parting  beams  were  in  his  eye. 
Life's  closing  accents  on  his  tongue. 
When  round  him,  pealing  to  the  sky. 
The  shout  ot  victory  rung ! 

Then,  ere  his  gallant  spirit  fled, 
A  smile  so  bri^t  illumed  his  face — 
Oh !  never,  of  the  light  it  shed. 
Shall  memory  lose  a  trace ! 

Wb  was  a  death,  whose  rapture  hi^h 
Transcended  all  that  life  could  yield  ; 
His  warmest  prayer  was  so  to  ale, 
On  the  red  battle-field ! 
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Anc  &ey  may  feel,  who  loved  him  most, 
A  pride  80  holy  and  so  pure : 
Fate  hath  no  power  o*er  those  who  boast 
A  treasure  thus  secure ! 


STANZAS 

OK  THE  LATS  MATIONAI.  CALAM1TT,  THB  DEATH  OP  THE  PRIKCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 

'  H^las !  nous  composions  son  histoire  de  tout  ce  qu^on  peut  imiu 

einer  de  plus  glorienx Le  pass^  et  le  present  nous  garantissoienS 

ravenir ^Telle  Atoit  Pagr^able  hlstoire  que  nous  faisions ;  et  pour 

achever  ces  nobles  projets,  11  n*y  avoit  que  la  dur^e  de  sa  vie  ;  dont 
nous  ne  croyions  pas  devoir  £tre  en  peine,  car,  qui  eCit  pu  seulemeni 

Kenser,  que  les  annds  eussent  dii  manquer,  &  une  jeunesse  qui  sem- 
loit  si  Vive  1"  Bossubt. 

I. 
Mark'd  ye  the  mingling  of  the  city's  throng, 
E^h  mien,  each  glance,  with  expectation  bright  t 
Prepare  the  pa^ant,  and  the  choral  son^. 
The  pealing  chimes,  the  blaze  of  festal  light  ? 
And  nark !  what  rumofs  gathering  sound  is  nigh  ? 
fa  it  the  voice  of  joy,  that  murmur  deep? 
Away !  be  hush'd !  ye  sounds  of  reveliy. 
Back  to  your  homes,  ye  multitudes,  to  weep ! 
Weep!  for  the  storm  hath  o*er  us  darkly  past. 
And  England's  royal  flower  is  broken  by  the  blast ! 

n. 
Was  it  a  dream  1  so  sadden  and  so  dread 
That  awlul  fiat  o'er  our  senses  came ! 
So  loved,  so  blest,  is  diat  young  spirit  fled, 
Whose  eariv  grandeur  promis^  years  of  fame  1 
Oh !  when  nath  hfe  poases'd,  or  death  destroy'd 
More  lovely  hopes,  more  cloudlessly  that  smiled  ? 
When  hath  the  spoiler  left  so  dark  a  void  1 
For  all  is  lost— the  mother  and  her  child ! 
Our  morning-star  hath  vanidi'd,  and  the  tomb 
Throws  its  deep  lengthen'd  shade  o'er  distant  years  to  coma. 

m. 
Angel  of  Deadi !  did  no  presaging  sign 
Announce  thy  coming,  and  thy  way  prepare  1 
No  warning  voice,  no  harbinger  was  tbdne. 
Danger  and  fear  seem'd  past—but  thou  wert  there! 
Prophetic  sounds  along  the  earthquake's  path 
Foretell  the  hour  of  nature's  awful  throes ; 
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And  the  yolcano,  ere  it  buret  in  wrath, 

Sends  forth  some  herald  from  its  dread  repoee  : 

But  thovt  dark  Spirit !  swift  and  unforseen, 

Cam'st  like  the  lightning's  flash,  when  heaven  is  all  serene 

IV. 

And  ^e  is  gone — ^the  royal  and  the  young, 
In  soul  commanding,  and  in  heart  benign ; 
Who,  from  a  race  of  kings  and  heroes  sprung, 
Glowed  with  a  spirit  loftv  as  her  line. 
Now  may  the  voice  she  loved  on  earth  so  well, 
Breathe  rorth  her  name,  unheeded  and  in  vain  ; 
Nor  can  those  eyes  on  which  her  own  would  dwell. 
Wake  from  that  breast  one  sympathy  again  : 
The  ardent  heart,  the  towering  mind  are  fled, 
Yet  shall  undying  love  still  linger  with  the  dead. 

V. 

Oh !  many  a  bright  existence  we  have  seen 
Quench'd  in  the  g^low  and  fulness  of  its  prime  ; 
And  many  a  cherish'd  flower  ere  now,  hath  been 
Cropt,  ere  its  leaves  were  breathed  upon  by  time. 
We  have  lost  heroes  in  their  noon  of  pride. 
Whose  fields  of  triumph  gave  them  but  a  bier  ; 
And  we  have  wept  when  soaring  genius  died, 
Check*d  in  the  glory  of  his  mad  career ! 
But  here  our  hopes  were  centerM — all  is  o'er. 
All  thought  in  tnis  absorb'd — she  was — and  is  no  more ! 

VI. 

We  watch'd  her  childhood  from  its  earliest  hour. 

From  every  word  and  look  blest  omens  caught ; 

While  that  young  mind  developed  all  its  power. 

And  rose  to  energies  of  loftiest  thought. 

On  her  was  fix*d  the  patriot's  ardent  eye, 

One  hope  still  bloom'd — one  vista  still  was  feir ; 

And  when  the  tempest  swept  the  troubled  sky. 

She  was  our  dayspring-— all  was  cloudless  there. 

And  oh  !  how  lovely  hroke  on  England's  gaze. 

E'en  through  the  mist  and  storm,  the  light  of  distant  daya 

vn. 
Now  hath  one  moment  darken'd  future  yeare. 
And  changed  the  track  of  ages  yet  to  be ! 
Yet,  mortal !  'midst  the  bitterness  of  tears. 
Kneel,  and  adore  th'  inscrutable  decree  ! 
Oh !  while  the  clear  perspective  smiled  in  light. 
Wisdom  should  then  have  temper'd  hope's  excess. 
And,  lost  One !  when  we  saw  thy  lot  so  bright. 
We  might  have  trembled  at  its  loveliness  : 
Jo)r  is  no  earthly  flower— nor  framed  to  bear. 
In  its  exotic  bloom,  life's  cold,  ungenial  air. 
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vm. 
All  smiled  around  thee — ^Youth,  and  Love,  and  Piaii^ 
Hearts  all  devotion  and  all  truth  were  thine ! 
On  thee  was  riveted  a  nation's  graze, 
As  on  some  radant  and  unsullied  shiine. 
Heiress  of  empires !  thou  art  passed  away. 
Like  some  fiiir  vision,  that  arose  to  throw, 
0*er  one  brief  hour  of  life,  a  fleeting  rav. 
Then  leave  the  rest  to  solitude  and  wo ! 
Oh !  who  shall  dare  to  woo  such-dreams  again ! 
Who  hath  not  wept  to  know,  that  jtears  for  thee  were  Taint 

DC. 

Yet  there  is  one  who  loved  thee — and  whose  soul 

With  mild  affections  nature  form*d  to  melt ; 

His  mind  hath  bow'd  beneath  the  stem  control 

Of  many  a  grief— but  this  shall  be  unfelt ! 

Years  have  eone  by — and  given  his  honoi'd  head 

A  diadem  of  snow — ^his  eye  is  dim — 

Around  him  heaven  a  solemn  cloud  hath  spread. 

The  past,  the  future,  are  a  dream  to  him ! 

Yet,  m  the  darkness  of  his  fate  alone 

He  dwells  on  earth,  while  thou,  in  life's  full  pride  art  gone ; 

X. 

The  Chastener's  hand  is  on  us— we  may  weep, 
But  not  repine-for  many  a  storm  hath  past. 
And,  pillowed  on  her  own  majestic  deep. 
Hath  England  slept,  unshaken  by  the  blast ! 
And  War  hath  raged  o'er  many  a  distant  plain, 
Trampling  the  vine  and  olive  in  his  path^ 
While  she,  that  regal  daughter  of  the  mam, 
Smiled,  in  serene  defiance  of  his  wrath ! 
\s  some  proud  summit  mingling  with  the  sky. 
Hears  calmly  &r  below  the  Uiunders  roll  and  die. 

n. 
Her  voice  hath  been  th*  awakener— and  her  name 
The  gathering  word  of  nations — in  her  might. 
And  all  the  awfiil  beauty  of  her  fame. 
Apart  she  dwelt,  in  solitary  light. 
High  on  her  clifCs,  alone  and  nnn  she  stood. 
Fixing  the  torch  upon  her  beacon-tower ; 
That  torch,  whose  flame,  &r  streaming  o'er  the  flood, 
Hath  guided  Europe  through  her  darkest  hour: 
Away,  vain  dreams  of  glory ! — ^in  the  dust 
Be  humbled,  ocean-queen !  and  own  thy  sentence  just! 

zn. 
Hark!  'twas  the  death-bell's  note !  which,  full  and  deep, 
Unmiz'd  with  aught  of  less  majestic  tone. 
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While  all  the  mnrarars  of  ezistenoe  sleep, 
Sweird  on  the  stillness  of  the  air  alone ! 
Silent  the  throngs  that  fill  the  darkened  street, 
Silent  the  sluml^ring  Thames,  the  lonely  mart ;   . 
And  all  is  still,  where  coundess  thousands  meet, 
Save  the  fiiU  tnrobbinff  of  the  awe-struck  heart ! 
All  deeply,  strangely,  TeaifuUy  serene. 
As  in  each  ravaged  home  th'  avenging  one  had  been. 

zin. 
The  sun  goes  down  in  beauty — ^his  &rewell. 
Unlike  die  world  he  leaves,  is  ctflraly  bright ; 
And  his  last  mellow'd  rays  around  us  dwell. 
Lingering,  as  if  on  scenes  of  younff  delight. 
They  smfle  and  fade — ^but,  when  Uie  day  is  o'er, 
What  slow  procession  moves,  with  measured  tread  ?— 
Lo !  those  who  weep,  with  her  who  weeps  no  more 
A  solemn  iraiii — the  mourners  and  the  dead  ! 
While  throned  on  high,  the  moon's  untroubled  ray 
Looks  down,  as  earthly  hopes  are  passing  thus  away 

XIV. 

But  other  light  is  in  that  holy  pile, 
Where,  in  the  house  of  silence,  kings  repose  ; 
There,  through  the  dim  arcade,  ana  piliar'd  aisle, 
The  funeral  torch  its  deep  red  radiance  throws. 
There  pall,  and  canopy,  and  sacred  strain. 
And  all  around  the  stamp  of  woe  may  bear ; 
But  Grief,  to  whose  foil  heart  those  forms  are  va'n. 
Grief  unexpressed,  unsoothed  by  them — is  there. 
No  darker  nour  hath  Fate  for  nim  who  mourns. 
Than  when  the  all  he  loved,  as  dust,  to  dust  returns. 

XV. 

We  mourn— but  not  thy  fiite,  departed  One ! 

We  pity— but  the  living,  not  the  dead ; 

A  cloud  hangs  o'er  us — *  "  the  bright  day  is  done," 

And  with  a  tether's  hopes,  a  nation's  fled. 

And  he,  the  chosen  of  thy  youthful  breast. 

Whose  soul  with  thine  had  mingled  every  thought ; 

He,  with  thine  early  fond  aflections  blest. 

Lord  of  a  mind  with  all  things  lovely  fraught ; 

What  but  a  desert  to  his  eye,  that  earth. 

Which  but  retains  of  thee  the  memory  of  thy  worth  t 

XVI. 

Oh !  there  are  griefe  for  nature  too  intense. 
Whose  first  rude  shock  but  stupifies  the  soul ; 
Nor  hath  the  fragile  and  o'erlabor'd  sense 
Strength  e'en  to  feel,  at  once,  their  dread  control. 

•  "  The  bright  clay  Is  done. 

And  we  are  for  the  dark  »'— Shakeppearb. 
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But  when  'tis  past,  that  still  and  Epeechless  hour 

Of  the  seaPd  bosom,  and  the  tearless  eye. 

Then  the  roused  mind  awakes  with  tenfold  power 

To  grasp  the  fulness  of  its  agony ! 

Its  ^ath-likc  torpor  vanished— and  its  doom ; 

To  cast  its  own  dark  hues  o'er  life  and  nature's  bloooL 

xvn. 
And  such  his  tot,  whom  thou  hast  loved  and  left, 
Spirit !  thus  early  to  thy  home  recall'd ! 
So  sinks  the  heart,  of  hope  and  thee  bereft, 
A  warrior'fif  heart,  which  danger  ne'er  appall'd. 
Years  may  pass  on — and,  as  they  roll  along, 
Mellow  those  pangs  which  now  his  bosom  rend  ; 
And  he  once  more,  with  life's  unheeding  throng, 
May,  though  alone  in  soul,  in  seeming  bknd ; 
Yet  still,  the  guardian-angel  of  his  mmd 
Shall  thy  loved  image  dwell,  in  Memory's  temple  shrined. 

xvm. 
Yet  must  the  days  be  long  ere  time  shall  steal 
Aught  from  his  ^ef  whose  spirit  dwells  with  thee ; 
Once  deeply  bruised,  the  heart  at  length  may  heal. 
But  all  it  was— oh !  never  more  shall  be. 
The  flower,  the  leaf,  o'erwhelm'd  by  winter  snow, 
Shall  spring  again,  when  beams  and  showers  return 
The  faded  cheek  ag^in  with  health  may  glow. 
And  the  dim  eye  with  life's  warm  radiance  bum 
But  the  pure  freshness  of  the  mind's  young  bloom, 
Once  lost,  revives  alone  in  worlds  beyond  the  tomb. 

XEC. 

But  thou^-thine  hour  of  a^ny  is  o'er. 

And  thy  brief  race  in  brilliance  hath  been  run. 

While  Faith,  that  bids  fond  nature  grieve  no  more, 

Telia  that  thy  crown— though  not  on  earth-^  won. 

Thou,  of  the  world  so  early  left,  hast  known 

Nought  but  the  bloom  and  sunshine — ^and  for  thee, 

Child  of  propitious  stars !  for  thee  alone,  ' 

The  course  of  love  ran  smooth,*  and  brigjhtly  free— 

Not  long  such  bliss  to  mortal  could  be  given. 

It  is  enough  for  earth  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  heaven. 

XX. 

What  though,  ere  yet  the  noon-day  of  thy  fame 
Rose  in  its  glory  on  thine  England's  eye. 
The  ^ve's  deep  shadows  o'er  thy  prospect  came  I 
Ours  is  that  loss— and  thou  wert  blest  to  die ! 
Thou  might'st  have  lived  to  dark  and  evil  years. 
To  mourn  thy  people  changed,  thy  skies  o'ercast ; 

*  "  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 

Shakbbpbaks. 
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But  thy  spring  morn  was  all  undimm'd  by  tears, 
And  thou  wert  loved  and  cheridi'd  to  the  last ! 
And  thy  young  name,  ne'er  breathed  in  ruder  tone. 
Thus  dying,  thou  hast  left  to  love  and  grief  alone. 

XXI. 

Daughter  of  Kmga !  from  that  high  sphere  look  down, 
Where  still  in  hope,  affection's  thoughts  may  rise ; 
Where  dimly  shines  to  thee  that  mortal  crown. 
Which  earth  displayed  to  claim  thee  from  the  ^es. 
Look  down !  and  if  thy  spirit  yet  retain 
Memory  of  aught  that  once  was  fondly  dear. 
Soothe.,  though  unseen,  the  hearts  that  moium  m  vain. 
And,  in  their  hours  of  loneliness— be  near ! 
Blest  was  thy  lot  e'en  here — and  one  faint  sigh. 
Oh !  tell  those  hearts,  hath  made  that  bliss  eternity ! 

Nov.  23,  1817. 
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CRITICAL  ANNOTATIONS 

ON  ''  TRANSLATIOllif  f  £0M  CAMOENS  AND  OTHER  FOETS/'  d&C. 

"  The  next  volame  in  order  consists -principally  of  translations.  It 
will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  Mrs.  Hemans^s  acquaintance  with 
books,  to  enumerate  the  authors  from  whom  she  has  chosen  her  snb 
tects:— they  are  Camoens,  Metastasio,  Filicaja,  Pastorini,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Francisco  Manuel,  Delia  Casa,  Comelio,  Bentivoglio,  Quevedo, 
Juah  de  'farsis,  Tcnrquato  and  Bernardo  Tasso,  Petrarca,  Pietro  Bern 
bo,  L(Hrenzini,  Gessner,  Chaulieu,  Garcilaso  de  Vega;  names  em- 
bracing almost  every  language  in  which  the  rouse  has  found  a  tongue 
in  Europe.  Many  of  these  translations  are  very  pretty,  but  it  would 
be  less  interesting  to  select  any  of  them  for  citation,  as  our  readers 
might  not  be  possessed  of  or  acquainted  with  the  originals.  We  will 
pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  which  contains 
much  that  is  very  pleasing  and  beautiful.  The  poem  which  we  are 
about  to  transcribe  is  on  a  subject  often  treated— and  no  wonder ;  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  another  which  embraces  so  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  poetic  feeling ;  so  soothing  a  mixture  of  pleasing  melan- 
choly and  pensive  hope  ;  such  an  assemblage  of  the  ideas  of  tender 
beauty,  of  artless  playfulness,  of  spotless  purity,  of  transient  yet 
imperishable  brightness,  of  affections  wounded,  but  not  in  bitterness, 
of  sorrows  gently  subdued,  of  eternal  and  undoubted  happiness.  We 
know  so  little  of  the  heart  of  man,  that  when  we  stand  by  the  grave 
of  him  whom  we  deem  most  excellent,  the  thought  of  death  will  be 
mingled  with  some  awe  and  uncertainty ;  but  the  gracious  promises 
of  scripture  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  blessedness  of  departed  infants ; 
and  when  we  think  what  they  now  are  and  what  they  might  have 
been,  what  they  now  enjoy  and  what  they  might  have  suffered ; 
what  they  have  now  gained  and  what  they  might  have  lost,  we  may 
indeed,  yearn  to  follow  them ;  but  we  must  be  selfish  indeed,  to  wish 
them  again  '  constrained'  to  dwell  in  these  tenements  of  pain  and 
sorrow.  The  'Dirge  of  a  Child,'  which  follows,  embodies  these 
thoughts  and  feelings,  bit  in  more  beautiful  order  and  language  :— 

^'No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed,**— -Fide  page  193. 

Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxiv 
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THE  BASVIGLIANI  OP  MONTI. 

PROM  lISMONDl'l   "  LITTBRATURB  DO  MIDI." 

ViNCKifzo  Monti,,  a  native  of  Ferrara,  is  acknowledged  by  the 
onanimous  consent  of  tiie  Italians,  as  the  greatest  of  their  living 
poets.  Irritable,  Impassioned,  variable  to  excess,  he  is  always  acta- 
ated  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Whatever  he  feels,  is  lelt  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  vehemence.  He  sees  the  objects  of  his 
thoughts— they  are  present,  and  clothed  with  life — before  him,  and 
a  flexible  ana  harmonious  language  is  always  at  his  command  to 
paint  them  with  the  richest  coloring.  Persuaded  that  poetry  is  only 
another  species  of  painting,  he  makes  the  art  of  the  poet  consist  in 
rendering  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  pictures  created  by  his  im- 
agination for  himself;  and  he  permits  not  a  verse  to  escape  him 
which  does  not  contain  an  image.  Deeply  impressed  by  the  study  of 
Dante,  he  has  restored  to  the  character  of  Italian  poetry  those  se 
vere  and  exalted  beauties  by  which  it  was  distinguished  at  its  birth , 
and  he  proceeds  frofa  one  picture  to  another  with  a  grandeur  and  dig- 
nity peculiar  to  himself.  It  is  extraordinary  that,  with  something  so 
lofty  in  his  manner  and  style  of  writing,  the  heart  of  so  impassioned 
a  character  should  not  be  regulated  by  principles  of  greater  consist- 
ency. In  many  other  ftoets,  this  defect  might  pass  unobserved :  but 
circumstances  have  thrown  the  fullest  light  upon  the  ver^tatility  of 
Monti  *  and  his  glory,  as  a  poet,  is  attached  to  works  which  display 
him  in  continual  opposition  to  himself.  Writing  in  the  midst  of  the 
various  Italian  revolutions,  he  has  constantly  chosen  political  sub 
jects  for  his  compositions,  and  he  has  successively  celebrated  opposite 
parties  In  proportion  to  their  success.  Let  ns  suppose,  in  his  Justifi- 
cation, that  he  composes  as  an  improvisatore,  ana  that  his  feelings, 
becoming  highly  excited  by  the  given  theme,  he  seizes  the  political 
ideas  it  suggests  however  foreign  they  may  be  to  his  individual  sen- 
timents.* In  these  political  poems — the  object  and  purport  of  which 
are  so  different — the  invention  and  manner  are,  perhaiM,  but  too  sim- 
ilar. The  Biuvigliana^  or  poem  on  the  death  of  Basville,  is  the  most 
celebrated ;  but  since  its  appearance,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
Monti,  who  always  imitated  Dante,  has  now  also  very  frequently  im- 
itated himself. 

Hugh  Bassville  was  the  French  Envoy  who  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome  by  the  people,  for  attempting,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 


*  The  observation  of  a  French  author  {Le  Censeur  du  Diction- 
noire  dt*  Oiroueitea)  on  the  general  versatility  of  poets,  seems  so  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  to  the  character  of  Monti,  tliat  it  might  almost 
be  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  such  an 
application. — *'  Le  cerveau  d*un  poete  estd'une  cire  molle  et  flexible, 
ou  s'imprime  naturelienient  tout  ce  qui  le  flatte,  le  s^duit,  et  Tali 
mente.  La  muse  du  chant  n'a  pas  de  partie  ;  c*est  une  ^tourdie  sank 
consequence,  qui  tbifttre  ^galement  et  sur  de  riches  gazons  et  sur 
d'arides  bruy^res-  Un  poete  en  d^lire  chante  indifferement  Titus  et 
Thamask,  Louis  13me  et  Cromwell,  Christine  de  Su^de,  et  Btanchon 
la  Violleuse. 
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tion,  to  excite  a  sedition  against  the  Pontifical  government    Monti, 
who  was  then  the  poet  of  the  Pope,  as  he  has  since  been  of  the  Re 

eublic,  supposes  that,  at  the  moment  of  Basvilte*s  death,  he  is  saved 
y  a  sudden  reneptance.from  the  condemnation  which  his  philosophi- 
cal principles  had  merited.  But,  as  a  punishment  for  his  guilt,  and 
a  Kubstitute  for  the  pains  of  pui^tory,  he  is  condemned  by  Divine 
Justice  to  traverse  France,  until  the  rrimes  of  that  country  have 
received  their  due  chastbement,  and  doomed  to  contemplate  the  mis- 
fortunes and  reverses  to  which  he  has  contributed,  by  assisting  to 
extend  the  progress  of  the  Revolution. 

An  angel  of  heaven  conducts  Bassviile  firom  province  to  province, 
that  he  may  behold  the  desolation  of  his  lovely  country.  He  then 
conveys  him  to  Paris,  and  makes  him  witness  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  afterwards  shows  him  the  Allied  armies 
prepared  to  burst  upon  France,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  her  king. 
The  poem  concludes  before  the  issue  of  the  contest  is  known.  It  is 
divided  into  fonr  cantos  of  three  hundred  lines  each,  and  written  in 
terza  rima,  like  the  poem  of  Dante.  Not  only  many  expressions,  epi- 
thets, and  lines,  are  borrowed  from  thd  Divine  Comedy,  but  the  in- 
vention itself  is  similar.  An  angel  conducts  Basville  through  th« 
suffering  world ;  and  this  faithful  guide,  who  consoles  and  supports 
the  spectater-kero  of  the  poem,  acts  precisely  the  same  part  which 
is  performed  by  Virgil  in  Dante.  Bassviile  himself,  thinks,  feeU,  and 
suffers,  exactly  as  Dante  would  have  done.  Monti  has  not  preserved 
any  traces  of  his  revolutionary  character ;  he  describes  him  as  feel 
ing  more  pity  than  remorse,  and  he  seems  to  foreet,  in  thus  identify 
ing  himself  with  his  hero,  that  be  has  at  first  ^presented  Basville. 
and  perhaps  without  foundation,  as  an  infidel  and  a  ferocious  revo- 
lutionist The  Basvigliana  is,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  than  any 
other  poem  for  the  majesty  of  its  verse,  the  sublimity  of  its  expres- 
sion, and  the  richness  of  its  coloring.  In  the  first  canto,  the  spirit  cH 
Bassviile  thus  takes  leave  of  the  body  :— 

Sleep,  O  beloved  companion  of  my  woes, 
Rest  thou  in  deep  and  undisturb'd  repose : 
Till,  at  the  last  great  day,  from  slumber's  bed. 
Heaven's  trumpet-summons  shall  awake  the  dead. 

Be  the  earth  light  upon  thee,  mild  the  shower, 
And  soft  the  breeze's  win^,  till  that  dread  hour ; 
Nor  let  the  wand'rer,  passing  o'er  thee,  breathe 
Words  of  keen  insult  to  the  dust  beneath. 

Sleep  thou  in  peace !  beyond  the  funeral  pyre. 
There  live  no  flames  of  vengeance  or  of  ire. 
And  'midst  high  hearts  I  leave  thee,  on  a  shore. 
Where  mercy's  home  hath  been  from  days  of  yore. 

Thus,  to  its  earthly  form,  the  spirit  cried. 
Then  tum'd  to  follow  its  celestial  ^ide, 
But  with  a  downcast  mien,  a  pensive  sigh, 
A  ling'ring  step,  and  oft  reverted  eye — 
As  when  a  child's  reluctant  feetobe^ 
Its  mother's  voice,  and  slowly  leave  its  play. 

Nisht  o'er  the  earth  her  dewy  veil  had  cast. 
When  from  th'  eternal  city's  towers  they  paiss'd 
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And  rising  in  their  flight,  on  that  proud  dome. 
Whose  wails  enshrine  the  guardian  saint  of  Rome, 
liO !  where  a  cherub-form  sublimely  tower'd. 
But  dreadful  in  his  glory !  sternly  lower'd 
Wrath  in  his  kingly  aspect :  One  he  seem'd 
Of  the  bright  seven,  whose  dazzhng  splendor  beam*d 
On  hi^h  amidst  the  burning  lamps  of  heaven, 
Seen  m  the  dread,  o'erwhelminff  visions  given. 
To  the  rapt  seer  of  Patmos.    Wheels  of  nre 
Seem'd  his  fierce  eyes,  all  kindling  in  their  ire. 
And  his  loose  tresses,  floating  as  he  stood, 
A  comef  8  glare,  presaging  woe  and  blood. 
He  waved  his  sword ;  its  red,  terrific  light, 
With  fearful  radiance  tinged  the  clouds  of  night. 
While  his  left  hand  sustained  a  shield  so  vast, 
Far  o'er  die  Vatican  beneath  was  cast 
Its  broad,  protecting  shadow.    As  the  plume 
Of  the  strong  eagle  spreads  in  sheltering  gloom 
O'er  its  young  brood,  as  yet  untaught  to  soar ; 
And  while,  all  trembling  at  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
Each  humbler  bird  shrinks  cowering  in  its  nest. 
Beneath  that  wing  of  power,  and  ample  breast. 
They  sleep  unheeding ;  while  the  storm  on  high 
Breaks  not  their  calm  and  proud  security. 

In  the  Second  Canto,  Basville  enters  Paris  with  his  angeHc 
guide,  at  the  moment  preceding  the  execution  of  Louis  XVl. 

The  air  was  heavy,  and  the  brooding  skies 
Look'd  fraught  with  omens,  as  to  harmonize 
With  his  pale  aspect.    Through  the  forest  round 
Not  a  lealwhisper'd — and  the  only  sound 
That  broke  the  stillness  was  a  streamlet's  moan 
Murmuring  amidst  the  rocks  with  plaintive  tone. 
As  if  a  storm  within  the  woodland  bowers 
Were  gathering.    On  they  moved— and  lo !  the  towera 
Of  a  far  city  !    Nearer  now  they  drew  ; 
•  And  all  reveal'd,  expanding  on  their  view. 
The  Babylon,  the  scene  of  crimes  and  woes — 
Paris,  the  guilty,  the  devoted,  rose ! 
♦  *   '       *  *  * 

in  the  dark  mantle  of  a  cloud  array'd, 

Viewless  and  hush'd,  the  angel  and  the  shade 

Entered  that  evil  city.    Onward  pass'd 

The  heavenly  being  firet,  with  brow  o'ercast 

And  troubled  mien,  while  in  his  glorious  eyes 

Tears  had  obscured  the  splendor  of  the  skies. 

Pale  with  dismay,  the  trembUng  spirit  saw 

That  alter'd  aspect,  and,  in  breathless  awe, 

Mark*d  the  strange  silence  round.    The  deep-toned  gwell 

Of  life's  fiiU  tide  was  hush'd  ;  the  sacred  bell, 
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,  The  clamoroits  anvil,  mute  ;  all  sounds  were  fled  * 
Of  labor  or  of  mirth,  and  in  their  stead 
Terror  and  stillness,  boding  si^  of  woe. 
Enquiring  glances,  rumors  whisperM  low, 
Questions  half-utter'd,  jealous  looks  that  keep 
A  fearful  watch  around,  and  sadness  deep 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart ;  and  voices,  heard 
At  intervals,  in  many  a  broken  word — 
Voices  of  mothers,  trembling  as  thej^  press'd 
Th'  unconscious  infent  closer  to  their  breast ; 
Voices  of  wives,  with  fond  imploring  cries. 
And  the  wild  eloquence  of  tears  and  sighs. 
On  their  own  thresholds  striving  to  detain 
Their  fierce,  impatient  lords  ;  but  weak  and  vain 
Affection's  gentle  bonds,  in  that  dread  hour 
Of  fate  and  fury— Love  hath  lost  his  power ! 
For  evil  spirits  are  abroad,  the  air 
Breathes  of  their  influence ;  Druid  phantoms  there> 
Fired  by  that  thirst  for  victims,  which  of  old 
Raged  m  their  bosoms,  fierce  and  uncontroll'd. 
Rush,  in  ferocious  transport,  to  survey 
The  deepest  crime  that  e'er  hath  dimm*d  the  day. 
Blood,  human  blood,  hath  stain'd  their  vests  and  hair, 
On  the  winds  tossing,  with  a  sanguine  glare. 
Scattering  red  showers  around  them !  flaming  brands 
And  serpent  scourges  in  their  restless  hands 
Are  wildly  shaken ;  others  lift  on  high 
The  steel,  th'  envenom*d  bowl,  and  hurrying  by 
With  touch  of  fire,  contagious  fury  dart 
Through  human  veins,  fast  kindling  to  the  heart. 
Then  comes  the  rush  of  crowds !  restrain'd  no  more. 
Fast  from  each  home  the  frenzied  inmates  pour ; 
From  every  heart  affrighted  mercy  flies, 
While  her  soft  voice  amidst  the  tumult  dies. 
Then  the  earth  trembles,  as  from  street  to  street 
The  tramp  of  steeds,  the  press  of  hastening  feet. 
The  roll  of  wheels,  all  mingling  in  the  breeze. 
Come  deepening  onward,  as  the  swell  of  seas 
Heard  at  the  dead  of  midnight;  or  the  moan 
Of  distant  tempests,  or  the  hollow  tone 
Of  the  for  thunder !    Then  what  feelings  press'd, 
O  wretched  Basville  !  on  thy  guiltv  breast ; 
What  pangs  were  thine,  thus  fatea  to  behold 
Death's  awful  banner  to  the  winds  unfold ! 
To  see  the  axe,  the  scaffold,  raised  on  high. 
The  dark  impatience  of  the  murderer's  eye. 
Eager  for  crime !    And  he,  the  great,  the  good. 
Thy  mart3rr-king,  by  meh  athirst  for  blood 
Dragg'd  to  a  felon's  death !    Yet  still  his  mien, 
'Midst  that  wild  throng,  is  loftily  serene ; 
And  his  step  falters  not.    O,  hearts  unmoved ! 
Where  have  you  borne  your  monarch  ? — He  who  loved— 
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Loved  ^ou  80  well !— Behold !  the  son  grows  pale. 

Shrouding  his  glory  in  a  tearful  veil ! 

The  misty  air  is  silent,  as  in  dread. 

And  ^e  dim  sky,  with  shadowy  gloom  o'erspread. 

While  saints  and  mart3n^  spirits  of  the  blest, 

Look  down,  all  weeping,  from  their  boweis  of  rest 

*  *  t  Hf  41  «  * 

In  that  dread  moment,  to  the  fatal  pile 
The  re^l  victim  came  ;  and  raiaecf  the  while 
His  pauent  glance,  with  such  an  aspect  high. 
So  nrm,  so  calm  in  holy  majesty. 
That  e'en  th'  assassins*  hearts  a  moment  shook 
Before  the  grandeur  of  that  kingly  look ; 
And  a  strange  thrill  of  pity,  halw«new*d. 
Ran  through  the  bosoms  of  the  multitude. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  * 

Like  Him,  who,  breathing  mercy  till  the  last, 
FrayM  till  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past : 
E'en  for  his  murderers  prajr'd,  in  that  dark  hour 
When  his  soul  yielded  to  affliction's  power ; 
And  the  winds  bore  his  dying  cry  abroad — 
"  Hast  thou  forsaken  me,  my  God  !  my  God  ?" 
E'en  thus  the  monarch  stood  ;  his  prayer  arose, 
Thus  calling  down  forgiveness  on  his  foes — 
"  To  Thee  my  spirit  I  commend,"  he  cried ; 
**  And  my  lost  people.  Father,  be  their  guide  !** 

But  the  sharp  steel  descends — the  blow  is  given, 
And  answer  d  by  a  thunder-peal  from  heaven  ; 
Earth,  stain'd  with  blood,  convulsive  terrors  owns. 
And  her  kings  tremble  on  their  distant  throoes ! 
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The  [^IcettU  of  Alfikri  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  trafedj:  be 
eomposed,  and  is  distinguished  to  a  remarkable  degree  by  tliat  ten- 
derness of  which  his  former  works  present  so  few  examples.  It 
would  appear  as  if  the  pure  and  exalted  affection  by  which  the  im- 

PBtuosity  of  his  fiery  8|^t  was  ameliorated  during  the  latter  years  of 
is  life,  had  impressed  its  whole  character  on  this  work,  as  a  record 
of  that  domestic  happiness  in  whose  bosom  his  heart  at  length  found 
a  resting-place.  Most  of  his  earlier  writings  bear  witness  to  that 
"  fever  at  the  core,**  that  burning  impatience  of  restraint,  and  those 
Incessant  and  untamable  aspirations  after  a  wider  sphere  of  action, 
by  which  his  youth  was  consumed ;  but  the  poeury  of  JileetU*  must 
find  its  echo  in  every  heart  which  has  known  the  power  of  domea- 
tic  ties,  or  felt  the  bitterness  of  their  dissolution.  The  interest  of 
the  piece,  however,  though  entirely  domestic,  is  not  for  a  moment  al- 
lowed to  languish,  nor  does  the  conjugal  affection,  which  forms  tlie 
mainspring  of  the  action,  ever  degenerate  into  the  pastoral  insipidity 
of  Metastasio.  The  character  of  A I  cebtis  herself,  with  all  iu  loAy 
fortitude,  heroic  affection,  and  subdued  anguish,  powerfully  recalls 
17* 
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to  CNir  inw^nation  the  calm  and  tempered  majesty  distinguishliif  th» 
masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture,  in  which  the  expression  of  mental 
ir  bodily  suffering  is  never  allowed  to  transgress  the  limits  of  beauty 
\nd  sublimity.  The  union  of  dignity  and  affliction  impressing  more 
than  earthly  grandeur  on  the  countenance  of  Niobe,  would  be,  per- 
haps,  the  best  illustration  of  this  analogy. 

The  following  scene,  in  which  Alcestis  announces  to  Pheres,  the 
fttther  of  Admetus,  the  terms  upon  which  the  oracle  of  Delphos  has 
declared  that  his  son  may  be  restored,  has  seldom  been  surpassed  by 
the  author,  even  in  his  most  celebrated  productions.  It  is,  however 
to  be  feared  that  little  of  its  beauty  can  be  transfused  into  a  transla 
tion,  as  the  severity  of  a  style  so  c<Mnpletely  devoid  of  imagery 
must  render  it  dependent  for  many  incommunicable  attractions  upo 
the  melody  of  the  original  language. 

ACT  I— Scene  II. 
Alcestis,  Pheres. 

Ale.  Weep  thou  no  more :  O !  monarch,  dry  thy  tears, 
For  know,  he  i^all  not  die ;  not  now  shall  Fate 
Bereave  thee  of  thy  son. 

Fhe.  What  mean  thv  words  7 
Hath  then  Apollo— is  there  then  a  hope  ? 

Ale.  Yes !  hope  for  thee — hope,  by  the  voice  announced 
From  the  prophetic  cave.    Nor  would  I  yield 
To  other  hpe  the  tidings,  meet  alone 
For  thee  to  hear  from  mine. 

Fhe.  But  say!  oh!  say. 
Shall  then  my  son  be  spared  ? 

Ale.  He  shall,  to  thee. 
Thus  hath  Apollo  said— Alcestis  thus 
Confirms  the  oracle — ^be  thou  secure. 

Fhe.  O  sounds  of  joy !  He  lives ! 

Ale.  But  not  for  this, 
Think  that  e'en  for  this  the  stranepr  Joy 
Shall  yet  revisit  these  devoted  walls. 

Fhe.  Can  there  be  grief  when  from  his  bed  of  death 
Admetus  rises  1  What  deep  mystery  lurks 
Within  thy  words  1  What  mean'st  thou?  Gracious  Heaven i 
Thou,  whose  deep  love  is  all  his  own,  who  hear'st 
The  tidings  of  his  safety,  and  dost  bear 
Transport  and  life  in  tliat  glad  oracle 
To  his  despairing  sire ;  thy  cheek  is  tinged 
With  death,  and  on  thy  pure  ingenuous  orow. 
To  the  brief  lightning  of  a  sudden  joy, 
Shades  dark  as  night  succeed,  and  thou  art  wrapt 
In  troubled  silence — speak!  oh,  speak! 

Ale.  The  gods 
Phemselves  have  Hmitationfi  to  their  power 
bnpassable,  eternal— and  their  will 
Resists  not  the  tremendous  laws  of  fate : 
Nor  small  the  boon  they  grant  thee  in  the  hfil 
Of  thy  restored  Admetus. 
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Phe.  In  thy  looks 
There  is  expreflsion,  more  than  in  thy  words, 
Which  thrills  my  shuddering  heart.    Declare,  mdial  tenni 
Can  render  fiitai  to  thyself  and  us. 
The  rescued  life  of  him  fhy  soul  adores  ? 

Ale.  O  fether !  could  my  silence  aught  avail 
To  keep  that  fearful  secret  from  thine  ear. 
Still  should  it  rest  unheard,  till  all  fiilfili'd 
Were  the  dread  sacrifice.    But  vain  the  wish ; 
And  since  too  soon,  too  well  it  must  be  known, 
Hear  it  from  me. 

Phe.  Throughout  my  curdling  veins 
Runs  a  cold,  death-like  horror ;  and  I  feel 
I  am  not  all  a  fether.    In  my  heart 
Strive  manv  deep  affections.    Thee  I  love, 

0  &ir  and  nigh-soul'd  consort  of  my  son ! 
More  than  a  daughter :  and  thine  infant  race, 
The  cherish'd  hope  pjoA  glor]^  of  my  age ; 
And,  unimpaired  by  time,  within  my  breast. 
High,  holv,  and  unalterable  love 

For  her,  the  partner  of  my  cares  and  joys, 
Dwells  pure  and  perfect  yet.    Bethink  thee,  then. 
In  what  suspense,  what  agony  of  fear, 

1  wait  thy  words  ;  for  well,  too,  well,  1  see 
Thy  lips  are  fraught  with  fetal  auguries. 
To  some  one  of  my  race. 

Ale.  Death  hath  his  rights, 
Of  which  not  e'en  the  great  Supernal  Powere 
May  hope  to  rob  him.    By  his  ruthless  hand. 
Already  seized,  the  noble  victim  lay. 
The  heir  of  empire,  in  his  glowing  prime 
And  noonday,  struck :— Admetus,  the  revered. 
The  bless'd,  the  loved,  by  all  who  own'd  his  swajf^— 
By  his  illustrious  parents,  by  the  realms 
Surrounding  his— and  oh !  what  need  to  add. 
How  much  oy  his  Alcestis?— Such  was  he. 
Already  in  th'  unspairing  grasp  of  death 
"Withering  a  certam  prey.    Apollo  thence 
Hath  snatch'd  him,  and  another  in  his  stead. 
Though  not  an  equal--(who  can  equal  him  f ) 
Must  Tall  a  voltmtary  sacrifice. 
Another,  of  his  lineage  or  to  him 
By  closest  bonds  united,  must  descend 
To  the  dark  realm  of  Orcus  in  his  place. 
Who  thus  alone  is  saved. 

Phe.  What  do  I  hear? 
Woe  to  us,  woe !— -what  victim  ?— who  shall  be 
Accepted  in  his  stead  1 

Ale.  The  dread  exchange 
E'en  now,  O  father !  hath  been  made ;  the  pref 
Is  ready,  nor  is  who'ly  worthless  him 
For  whom  'tis  fi-eely  ofTer'd.    Nor  wilt  thou. 
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O  mighty  goddess  of  th'  infernal  shades ! 
Whose  image  sanctifies  this  threslxj^ld  floor. 
Disdain  the  victim. 

Fhe.  All  prepared  the  prey ! 
And  to  our  blood  allied  !  O  Heaven  !— and  yet 
Thou  bad'st  me  weep  no  more ! 

Ale.  Yes !  thus  I  said. 
And  thus  again  I  say,  thou  shalt  not  weep 
Thy  son's,  nor  I  deplore  my  nu^nd's  doom. 
Let  him  be  saved,  and  other  sounds  of  woe 
Less  deep,  less  mournful  fiir,  shall  here  be  heard. 
Than  those  his  death  had  caused. — With  some  few  leaiBi 
But  grief,  and  mingled  with  a  gleam  of  joy. 
E'en  while  the  involuntary  tribute  lasts, 
The  victim  shall  be  honor'd  who  resign'd 
Life  for  Admetus. — Would'st  thou  know  the  prey. 
The  vow'd,  the  wilUng,  the  devoted  one, 
Offer'd  and  hallow'd  to  th*  infernal  gods. 
Father !— 'tis  I. 

Fhe,  What  hast  thou  done  1  O  Heaven  ! 
What  hast  thou  done  ? — And  think'st  thou  he  is  saved 
By  such  a  compact? — Think'st  thou  he  can  live 
Bereft  of  thee  f— Of  thee,  his  light  of  life, 
Elis  very  soul ! — Of  thee,  beloved  fer  more 
Than  his  loved  parents — than  his  children  more — 
More  than  himself? — Oh !  no,  it  shall  not  be  ! 
Thou  perish,  O  Alcestis !  in  me  flower 
Of  thy  young  beauty !— perish,  and  destroy 
Not  mm,  not  him  alone,  but  us,  but  all. 
Who  as  a  child  adore  thee !    Desolate 
Would  be  the  throne,  the  kingdom,  reft  of  thee. 
And  think'st  thou  not  of  those  whose  tender  yean 
Demand  thy  care  ]— thy  children !  think  of  them ! 
O  thou,  the  source  of  each  domestic  joy. 
Thou,  in  whose  life  alone  Admetus  lives, 
Eiis  glory,  his  delight,  thou  shalt  not  die 
Whue  I  can  die  for  thee ! — Me,  me  alone. 
The  oracle  demands—a  withered  stem. 
Whose  task,  whose  duty,  is  for  hii^  to  die. 
My  race  is  run— the  fulness  of  my  years. 
The  faded  hopes  of  age,  and  all  the  love 
Which  hath  its  dwelling  in  a  father's  heart. 
And  the  fond  pity,  half  with  wonder  blent, 
Inspired  by  thee,  whose  youth  with  heavenly  gifts 
So  richly  is  endow'd  ;  all,  all  unite 
To  grave  in  adamant  the  just  decree. 
That  I  must  die.    But  thou,  I  bid  the  live ! 
Pheres  commands  thee  O  Alcestis— live ! 
Ne'er,  ne'er  shall  woman's  youthiul  love  surpafli 
An  aged  sire's  devotedness. 

Ale.  I  know 
Thy  lofty  soul,  thy  fond  paternal  love ; 
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Hieres,  I  know  them  well,  and  not  in  Tain 
Strove  to  anticipate  their  high  resolves. 
But  if  in  silence  T  have  heard  thy  words. 
Now  calmly  list  lo  mine,  and  thou  shalt  own 
They  may  not  be  witlistood. 

Phe.  What  canst  thou  say 
Which  I  should  hear  1    I  go,  resolved  to  save 
Him  who  with  thee  woula  perish ; — to  the  shrine 
E'en  now  My. 

Ale.  Stay,  stay  thee !  'tis  too  late. 
Alreadv  hath  consenting  Proserpine, 
From  the  remote  abysses  of  her  realms. 
Heard  and  accepted  the  ten*  fie  vow 
Which  binds  me,  with  indissoluble  ties, 
To  death.    And  I  am  firm,  and  well  I  know 
None  can  deprive  me  of  the  awful  right 
That  vow  hath  won. 

♦  ***♦* 

Yes !  thou  ma)r*st  weep  my  fate, 
Mourn  for  me,  father !  but  thou  canst  not  blame 
My  lofty  purpose.    Oh !  the  more  endeafd 
My  life  by  every  tie— the  more  I  feel 
Death's  bitterness,  the  more  my  sacrifice 
Is  worthy  of  Admetus.    I  descend 
To  the  dim  shadowy  regions  of  the  dead 
A  guest  more  honor'd. 

In  thy  presence  here 
Again  1  utter  the  tremendous  vow, 
Now  more  than  half  fiilfiU'd.    I  feel,  1  know 
Its  dread  efiects.    Through  all  my  burning  veins 
Th'  insatiate  fever  revels.    Doubt  is  o'er. 
The  Monarch  of  the  Dead  hath  heard— he  calls. 
He  sunmions  me  away—- and  thou  art  saved, 
O  my  Admetus ! 

In  the  opening  of  the  third  act,  Alcestis  enters,  with  her  son 
Eumeles,  and  her  daughter,  to  complete  the  sacrifice  by  dying  at  the 
Teet  of  Proserpine's  statue.  The  following  scene  ensues  between  hei 
and  Admetus. 

Ale.  Here,  O  my  feithful  handmaids !  at  the  feel 
Of  Proserpine's  dread  image  spread  my  couch. 
For  I  mjrself  e'en  now  must  oner  here 
The  victim  she  requires.    And  you  meanwhile, 
My  children !  seek  your  sire.    Behold  him  there. 
Sad,  silent,  and  alone.    But  through  his  veins 
Health's  genial  current  flows  once  more,  as  fi-ee 
As  in  his  orightest  days :  and  he  shall  live — 
Shall  live  for  you.    Go,  hangf  upon  his  neck. 
And  with  your  innocent  encurchng  arms 
Twine  round  him  fondly. 

Bum.  Can  it  be  indeed. 
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Father,  loved  fether !  that  we  see  thee  thus 
Restored  1    What  joy  is  ours ! 

Adm.    There  is  no  joy ! 
Speak  not  of  joy !  away,  away !  my  grief 
Is  wild  and  desperate  ;  clins  to  me  no  more ' 
1  know  not  of  affection,  and  I  ieel 
No  more  a  father. 

Eum.  Oh !  what  words  are  these  ? 
Are  we  no  more  thy  children  1    Are  we  not 
Thine  own?    Sweet  sister !  twine  around  his  neck 
More  close  ;  he  must  return  the  fond  embrace. 

Adm.    O  children !  O  my  children !  to  my  soul 
Your  innocent  words  and  kisses  are  as  darts) 
That  pierce  it  to  the  quick.    I  can  no  more 
Sustain  the  bitter  conflict.    Every  sound 
Of  your  soft  accents  but  too  well  recalls 
The  voice  which  was  the  music  of  my  life. 
Alcestis !  my  Alcestis ! — was  she  not 
Of  all  her  sex  the  flower  ?    Was  woman  e'er 
Adored  like  her  before  ?    Yet  this  is  she, 
The  cold  of  heart,  th'  ungrateful,  who  hath  left 
Her  husband  and  her  in&nts !    This  is  she, 
0  my  deserted  children !  who  at  once 
Bereaves  vou  of  your  parents. 

Ale.  Woe  is  me ! 
[  hear  the  bitter  and  reproachful  cries 
Of  my  despairing  lord.    With  life's  last  poweis, 
1 !  let  me  strive  to  soothe  him  still.    Approach, 
My  handmaids,  raise  me,  and  support  my  steps 
Fo  the  distracted  mourner.    Bear  me  hence. 
That  he  may  hear  and  see  me. 

Adm.  Is  It  thou? 
\nd  do  I  see  thee  still  ?  and  com^st  thou  thus 
To  comfort  me,  Alcestis !    Must  I  hear 
The  d3dng  accents  thus  ?    Alas !  return 
,  To  thy  sad  couch,  return !  'tis  meet  for  me 
There  by  thy  side  for  ever  to  remain. 

Ale.  t  or  me  thy  care  is  vain.    Though  meet  for  the©— 

Adm.  O  voice !  O  looks  of  death !  are  these,  are  these. 
Thus  darkly  shrouded  with  mortality, 
The  eyes  that  were  the  sunbeams  and  the  life 
If  my  fond  soul  ?    Alas !  how  faint  a  ray 
Falls  from  their  faded  orbs,  so  brilliant  once. 
Upon  my  drooping  brow !    How  heavily 
With  what  a  weight  of  death  thy  languid  voice 
Binks  on  my  heart !  too  feithfiil  far,  too  fond. 
Alcestis !  thou  art  dying — and  for  me ! 
*  •  *  ♦ 

Alcestis !  and  thy  feeble  hand  supports 
With  its  last  power,  supports  my  smking  head, 
G'en  now,  while  death  is  on  thee  !  Oh !  the  touch 
Rekindles  tenfold  frenzy  in  my  hean, 
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I  rush,  1  fly  impetuous  to  the  shrine. 
The  image  of  yoB  ruthless  Deity, 
Impatient  for  her  prey.    Before  thy  death, 
There,  there,  1  too,  seif-sacrifieed,  will  full. 

*  *  •  * 

Vain  is  each  obstacle — ^Ih  rain  the  gods 
Themselves  would  check  my  fury--!  am  lord 
Of  my  own  days— and  thus  1  swear— 

Ale,  Yes!  swear, 
Admetus !  for  thy  children  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life.    AH  other  impious  vows, 
Which  thou,  a  rebel  to  the  sovereign  will 
Of  those  who  rule  on  high,  mighfst  dare  to  form 
Within  thy  breast ;  thy  Tip,  by  them  enchain'd, 
Would  vainly  seek  to  utter.-— See'st  thou  not. 
It  is  from  them  the  inspiration  flows. 
Which  in  my  language  breathes?    They  lend  me  power. 
They  bid  me  through  thy  strengthened  soul  transfum 
High  courage,  noble  constancy.    Submit, 
Bow  down  to  them  thy  spirit.    Be  thou  calm ; 
Be  near  me.    Aid  me.    In  the  dread  extreme 
To  which  I  now  approach,  from  whom  but  thee 
Should  comfort  be  derived  ?    Afflict  me  not, 
In  such  aa  hour,  with  anguish  worse  than  death. 
O  fidthful  and  beloved  support  me  still ! 

*  If  Hf  * 

The  choruses  with  which  this  tragedy  is  interspt.r8ed.  are  distin- 
guished for  their  melody  and  classic  l>eauty.  The  fullowing  transla 
tion  will  give  our  readers  a  faint  idea  of  the  one' by  which  ihe  third 
act  is  concluded. 

Ale.  My  children !  all  is  finish'd.    Now  farewell  * 
To  thy  fond  care,  O  Pheres !  I  commit 
My  widow'd  lord,  forsake  him  not. 

£um.  Alas! 
Sweet  mother!  wilt  thou  leave  us?  from  thy  side 
Are  we  for  ever  parted  ? 

Fhe.  Tears  forbid 
All  utterance  of  our  woes.    Bereft  of  sense. 
More  lifeless  than  the  dying  victim,  see 
The  desolate  Admetus.    Farther  yet, 
Still  farther,  let  us  bear  him  from  the  sight 
Of  his  Alcestis. 

Ale.  O  my  handmaids !  still 
Lend  me  your  p^ous  aid,  and  thus  compose 
With  sacred  modesty  these  torpid  limbs 
When  death's  last  pang  is  o'er. 

Chorus, 

Alas!  how  weak 
Her  struggling  voice !  that  last  keen  pang  »  near. 

Peace,  mourners,  peace ! 
Be  hush'd,  be  silent,  in  this  hour  of  dread ! 
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Oar  cnea  would  bat  increase 
rhe  so^rer's  panes ;  let  tears  unheard  be  died. 

Cease,  voice  o?  weeping,  cease ! 

Sustain,  O  friend ! 

Upon  thy  faithful  breast, 
rhe  head  that  sinks  with  mortal  pain  opprest ! 

And  thou  assistance  lend 

To  close  the  languid  eye, 
Still  beautiful  in  life's  last  aeony. 

Alas  how  long  a  strife  f 
What  anguish  struggles  in  the  parting  breath 

Ere  yet  immortal  life 

Be  won  bv  death ! 
Death !  death !  thy  work  complete ! 
Let  thy  sad  hour  be  fleet. 
Speed,  in  thy  mercy,  the  releasing  sigh ! 

No  more  keen  pangs  impart 

To  her,  the  high  in  heart, 
Th'  adored  Alcestis,  worthy  ne*er  to  die. 

Chorus  of  AdmetU9, 

'Tis  not  enough,  oh  no ! 
To  hide  the  scene  of  anguish  from  his  eyes , 

Still  must  our  silent  band 

Around  him  watchful  stand, 
And  on  the  mourner  ceaseless  care  bestow, 
That  his  ear  catch  not  grief's  fbnereal  cries. 

Yet,  yet  hope  is  not  dead. 

All  is  not  lost  below, 
While  yet  the  gods  have  pity  on  our  woe 

Oft  when  all  joy  is  fled. 

Heaven  lends  support  to  those 
Who  on  its  care  in  pious  hope  repose. 

Then  to  the  blessed  skies 
Let  our  submissive  prayers  in  chorus  rise. 

Pray !  bow  the  knee  and  pray  ! 
What  other  task  have  mortals,  born  to  tears. 
Whom  &te  controls  with  adamantine  sway? 

Oh  ruler  of  the  spheres ! 
Jove !  Jove !  enthroned  immortally  on  high. 

Our  supplication  hear! 

Nor  plunge  in  bitterest  woes 
Him^ho  nor  footstep  moves  nor  lifts  bis  eye 

But  as  a  child,  which  only  knows 

Its  fiither  to  revere. 


Hi  CONTE  DI  CARMAGNOLA. 

A  TRAOKDT.— BY  ALKSSAIVDRO  MAICZOin. 

Framcbico  BassoRB,  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  Cannagnola,  fWioi 
Mieiice  mt  »•»  du  guerre  was  derived,  was  bom  in  the  year  1300 
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Whilst  yet  a  boy,  and  employed  in  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds,  the 
lofty  character  of  his  countenance  was  observed  by  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, who  invited  the  youth  to  fcnrsake  hU  rustic  occupation,  and  nc- 
company  him  to  the  busier  scenes  of  the  camp.  His  persuasions 
were  successful,  and  Francesco  entered  with  him  into  the  service  of 
Facino  Cane,  Lord  of  Alessandria.  At  the  time  when  Facino  died, 
leaving  fourteen  cities  acquired  by  conquest  to  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  his 
wife,  Francesco  di  Carmagnola  was  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  captains.  Beatrice  afterwards  marrying  Philip  Visconti,  Duke 
of  Milan,  (who  rewarded  her  by  an  ignominious  death  for  the  regal 
dowery  she  had  conferred  upon  him,)  Carmagnola  entered  his  army 
at  the  same  time,  and  having,  by  his  eminent  services,  firmly  estah- 
llshed  the  tottering  power  of  that  prince,  received  from  him  the  title 
of  Count,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  The  natural 
cafHice  and,  ingratitude  of  Philip's  disposition,  however,  at  length 
l^evailed,  and  Carmagnola  disgusted  with  the  evident  proof  of  his 
wavering  friendship  and  doubtful  faith,  left  his  service  and  his  ter 
ritories,  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  took  refuge  in  Venice. 
Thither  the  treachery  of  the  Duke  pursued  him,  and  emissaries  were 
employed  to  [nrocnre  his  assassination.  The  plot,  however,  proved 
abortive,  and  Carmagnola  was  elected  captain-general  of  the  Vene- 
tian armies,  during  the  league  formed  by  that  republic  against  the 
Duke  of  Milan.  The  war  was  at  first  carried  on  with  much  spirit 
and  success,  and  the  battle  of  Maclodio,  gained  by  Carmagnola,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  and  decisive  actions  of  those  times.  The 
night  after  the  combat,  the  victorious  soldiers  gave  liberty  to  almost 
all  their  prisoners.  The  Venetian  envoys  having  made  a  complaint 
on  thia  subject  to  the  Count,  he  enquired  what  was  become  of  the 
captives ;  and  upon  being  informed  that  all,  except  four  hundred, 
and  been  set  free,  he  gave  orders  that  the  remaining  ones  also 
should  be  released  immediatelv,  according  to  the  custom  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  armies  of  those  days,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prevent  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war.  This  proceeding  of  Car 
magnola*»  occasioned  much  distrust  and  irritation  in  the  minds  of 
the  Venetian  rulers,  and  their  displeasure  was  increased  when  the 
armada  of  the  republic,  commanded  by  II  Trevisani,  was  defeated 
upon  the  Po,  without  any  attempt  in  its  favor  having  been  made  by 
the  Count.  The  failure  of  their  attempt  upon  Cremona  was  als«» 
imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  and  the  Senate,  resolving  to  fVee  them- 
selves from  a  powerful  chief,  now  become  an  object  of  suspicion,  af- 
ter many  deliberations  on  the  best  method  of  carrying  their  designs 
into  effect,  at  length  determined  to  invite  him  to  Venice,  under  pre- 
tence of  consulting  him  on  their  negotiations  for  peace.  He  obeyed 
their  summons  without  hesitation  or  mistrust,  and  was  every  where 
received  with  extraordinary  honors  during  the  course  of  his  journey. 
On  his  arrival  at  Venice,  and  before  he  entered  his  own  house, 
eight  gentlemen  were  sent  to  meet  him.  by  whom  he  was  escorted 
to  St.  Slark's  Place.  When  he  was  introduced  into  Hie  ducal  palace, 
his  attendants  were  dismissed,  and  informed  that  he  would  be  in 
private  with  the  Doge  for  a  considerable  time.  He  was  arrested  in 
the  palace,  then  examined  by  the  Secret  Council,  put  to  the  tor- 
tare,  which  a  wound  he  had  received  In  the  service  of  the  Republic 
rendered  still  mme  agonizing,  and  condemned  to  death.  On  the  5th 
May,  1432,  he  was  conducted  to  execution,  with  his  mouth  gagsed, 
and  beheaded  between  the  two  columiis  of  St.  Mark's  Place.  With 
regard  to  the  Innocence  or  guilt  of  this  distinguished  character,  there 
exists  no  authentic  information.  The  author  of  the  tragedy,  which 
we  are  about  to  analyse,  has  chosen  to  represent  him  as  entirely  in- 
nocent, and  probability  at  least  is  on  this  side.  It  is  possible,  that 
the  hiuichtiness  of  an  aspiring  warrior,  accustomed  to  tomroand,  and 
18 
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impatient  of  control,  might  Iiave  been  tlie  principal  canse  of  offeoca 
to  the  Venetians ;  or  perhaps  their  jealousy  was  excited  by  his  in- 
creasing power  over  the  minds  of  an  obedient  army ;  and,  not  consid- 
ering it  expedient  to  displace  him,  they  resolved  upon  his  destruction. 
This  tragedy,  which  is  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  English  and 
German  drama,  comprises  the  historyi  of  Carmagnola's  life,  from  the 
day  on  which  he  was  made  commander  of  the  Venetian  armies  to 
that  of  his  execution,  thus  embracing  a  period  of  about  seven  years 
The  extHetcts  we  are  about  to  present  to  our  readers,  will  enable  them 
to  form  their  own  opinion  of  a  piece  which  has  excited  so  much  at 
tention  in  Italy.  The  first  act  opens  in  Venice,  in  the  hail  of  the 
Senate.  The  Doge  proposes  that  the  Count  di  Carmagnola  should 
be  consulted  oi\  the  projected  league  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Florentines,  against  the  Duke  of  Milan.  To  this  all  agree ;  and  the 
Count  is  introduced.  He  begins  by  justifying  his  conduct  from  the 
imputations  to  which  it  might  be  liable,  in  consequence  of  his  ap- 
pearing as  the  enemy  of  the  Prince  whom  he  had  so  recently 
served :— • 

He  cast  me  down 

From  the  high  place  my  blood  had  dearly  won, 

And  when  Isought  his  presence,  to  appeal 

For  justice  there,  'twas  vain !  my  foes  had  form'd 

Around  his  throne  a  barrier ;  e'en  my  life 

Became  the  mark  of  hatred,  but  in  this 

Their  hopes  have  fail'd — I  gave  them  not  the  time. 

My  Hfe !— I  stand  prepared  to  yield  it  up 

On  the  proud  field,  and  in  some  noble  cause 

For  glory  well  exchanged  ;  but  not  a  prey. 

Not  to  be  caught  ignobly  in  the  toils 

Of  those  I  scorn.    1  left  him,  and  obtained 

W^ith  you  a  place  of  refuge ;  yet  e'en  here 

His  snares  were  cast  around  me.    Now  all  ties 

Are  broke  between  us ;  to  an  open  foe. 

An  open  foe  I  come. 

He  then  gives  counsel  in  favor  of  war,  and  retires,  leaving  the 
senate  engaged  in  deliberation.  War  is  resolved  upon,  and  he  is 
elected  commander.  The  fourth  scene  represents  the  house  of  Car 
magnola.  His  soliloquy  is  noble :  but  its  character  is  much  more 
that  of  English  than  of  Italian  poetry,  and  may  be  traced  without 
difficulty,  to  the  celebrated  monolc^ue  of  Hamlet. 

A  leader— or  a  furtive ! — ^to  drag 

Slow  years  along  in  idle  vacancy. 

As  a  worn  veteran  living  on  the  fame 

Of  former  deeds ;  to  offer  humble  prayers 

And  blessings  for  protection — owing  all 

Yet  left  me  of  existence  to  the  might 

Of  other  swords,  dependent  on  some  arm 

W^hich  soon  may  cast  me  off— or  on  the  field 

To  breathe  once  more,  to  feel  the  tide  of  life 

Rash  proudly  through  my  veins — to  hail  again 

My  lofty  star,  and  at  the  trumpet's  voice 

To  wake !  to  rule !  to  conquer ! — Which  must  be 

My  fate,  this  hour  decides.    And  /et,  if  peace 
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Should  be  the  choice  of  Venice,  shall  I  cling 
Still  poorly  to  ignoble  safety  here. 
Secluded  as  a  homicide,  who  cowers 
Within  a  temple's  precincts  ?    Shall  not  he 
Who  made  a  Kingdom's  fate,  control  his  own? 
Is  there  not  one  among  the  many  lords 
Of  this  divided  Italy — not  one 
With  soul  enough  to  envy  that  bnght  crown  ^ 
Encircling  Philip's  head  1    And  know  they  not 
Twas  won  by  me  from  many  a  tyrant's  grasp, 
Snatch'd  by  my  hand,  and  placed  upon  Uie  brow 
Of  that  ingrate,  from  whom  my  spint  bums 
Again  to  wrest  it,  and  bestow  the  prize 
On  him  who  best  ^all  call  the  prowess  fordi 
Which  slumbers  in  my  arm  ? 

Marco,  a  senator,  and  a  friend  of  the  Ck>unt,  now  arrives,  and  aa- 
nounces  to  him  that  war  is  resolved  apon,  and  that  he  is  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  armies,  at  the  same  time  advising  him  to  act 
with  caution  towards  his  enemies  in  the  Republic. 

Car.  Think'st  thou  I  know  not  whom  to  deem  my  foes? 
Ay.  I  could  number  all. 

mar.  And  know*8t  thou,  too, 
What  fault  hath  made  them  such? — ^"Tis,  that  thou  art 
So  high  above  them ;  'tis  that  thy  disdain 
Doth  meet  them  undisguised.    As  yet  not  one 
Hath  done  thee  wrong ;  but  who,  wnen  so  resolved, 
Finds  not  his  time  to  mjure  1 — In  thy  thoughts, 
Save  when  they  cross  thy  path,  no  place  is  theirs ; 
But  they  remember  thee.    The  high  in  soul 
Scorn  and  forget ;  but  to  the  grovelling  heart 
Thdre  is  delignt  in  hatred.    House  it  not. 
Subdue  it,  while  the  power  is  yet  thine  own. 
I  counsel  no  vile  arts,  from  which  my  soul 
Revolts  indignantly — thou  know'st  it  well ; 
But  there  is  yet  a  wisdom,  not  unmeet 
For  the  most  lofty  nature — there  is  power 
Of  winning  meaner  minds,  without  descent 
From  the  high  spirif  s  glorious  eminence, — 
And  would'st  thou  seek  that  magic,  it  were  thine. 

The  first  scene  of  the  second  act  represents  part  of  the  Dulce  of 
Milan's  camp  near  Maclodio.  Maiatesti,  the  commander-in-chiet', 
and  Pergola,  a  Condottiere  of  great  distinction,  are  deliberuting  upon 
the  state  of  the  war.  Pergola  considers  it  imprudent  to  give  battle. 
Maiatesti  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  They  are  joined  by  Sforza  and 
Fortebracclo,  who  are  impatient  for  action,  and  Torello,  who  endea- 
vors to  convince  them  of  its  inexpediency. 

Sfo.  Torello,  didst  thou  mark  the  ardent  soul 
Which  fires  each  soldier's  eye  ? 
Tor.  I  marked  it  well. 
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I  heard  th'  impatient  shout,  th'  exulting  voice 
Of  Hope  and  Courage,  and  I  turned  aside, 
That  on  my  brow  the  warrior  might  not  read 
Th'  involuntary  thought,  whose  sudden  gloom 
Had  cast  deep  shadows  there.    It  was  a  thought. 
That  this  vain  semblance  of  delusive  joy 
Soon  Uk6  a  dream  shall  &de.    It  was  a  thought 
On  wasted  valour  doom'd  lo  perish  here. 

For  these — ^what  boots  it  to  disguise  the  truth  ? — 

These  are  no  wars  in  which,  for  all  things  loved. 

And  precious,  and  revered — ^for  all  the  ties 

CUngmg  around  the  heart — ^for  those  whose  smile 

Makes  home  so  lovely—for  his  native  land, 

And  for  ita  laws,  the  patriot  soldier  fights ! 

These  are  no  wars  in  which  the  chiefwin's  aim 

Is  but  to  station  his  devoted  bands. 

And  theirs,  thus  fix'd — to  die !    It  is  our  fate   . 

To  lead  a  hireling  train,  whose  spirits  breathe 

Fury,  not  fortitu^.     With  burning  hearts 

They  rush  where  Victory  smiling  waves  them  on ; 

But  if  delay'd,  if  between  flight  and  death. 

Pausing  they  stand— is  there  no  cause  to  doubt 

What  choice  were  theirs?    And  but  too  well  our  hearts 

That  choice  might  here  foresee.    Oh !  evil  times. 

When  for  the  leader,  care  augments,  the  more 

Bright  glory  fades  away ! — Yet,  once  again, 

This  is  no  neld  for  us. 

After  various  debates,  Malatesti  resolves  to  attack  the  enemy.— 
The  fourth  and  fifth  scenes  of  the  second  act  represent  the  tent  of 
the  Count  in  the  Venetian  camp,  and  his  preparations  fur  battie. 
And  here  a  magnificent  piece  of  lyric  poetry  is  intnxluced,  in  which 
the  battle  is  described,  and  its  fatal  effects  lamented,  with  all  the  . 
feeling  of  a  patriot  and  a  Christian.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that 
this  ode,  hymn,  or  chorus  as  the  author  has  entitled  it,  striking  as 
its  effect  may  be  in  a  separate  recitation,  produces  a  much  less  pow- 
erful impression  in  the  situation  it  occupies  at  i^esent.  It  is  even 
necessary,  in  order  to  appreciate  its  singular  beauty,  that  it  should 
be  re-perused,  as  a  thing  detached  fVom  the  tragedy.  The  transition 
is  too  violent,  in  our  opinion,  from  a  tragic  action,  in  which  the 
characters  are  represented  as  clothed  with  existence,  and  passing 
before  us  with  all  their  contending  motives  and  feelings  laid  open  to 
our  inspection,  to  the  comparative  coldness  of  a  lyric  piece,  where 
the  author's  imagination  expatiates  alone.  The  poet  may  have 
been  led  into  this  error  by  a  definition  of  Schlegel's,  who,  speaking 
of  the  Greek  choruses,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  *'  the  chorus  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  personification  of  the  moral  thoughts  Inspired  by 
the  action— as  the  organ  of  the  poet  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  human  race.    The  chorus,  in  short,  is  the  ideal  spectator." 

But  the  fact  was  not  exactly  thus  :  The  Greek  chorus  was  com- 
posed of  rtal  characters,  and  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
before  whose  eyes  the  action  was  imagined  to  be  passing;  thus  the 
true  spectator,  after  witnessing  in  representation  the  triumphs  or  mis- 
fortunes of  kings  and  heroes,  heard  from  the  chorus  the  idea  supposed 
to  be  entertained  on  the  subject  by  the  more  enlightened  part  cf  the 
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multitude.  If  the  aothor,  availing  himself  of  his  talent  for  lyric  poe 
try,  and  varying  the  measure  in  conformity  to  the  subject,  had  brought 
hU  chorus  into  action,  introducing,  for  example,  a  veteran  looking 
down  upon  the  battle  from  an  eminence,  and  describing  its  vicissitudes 
to  the  persons  below,  with  whom  he  might  interchange  a  variery  of  na- 
tional and  moral  reflections,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  dramatic  efect 
would  have  been  considerably  heightened,  and  the  assertion  that  the 
Greek  chorus  is  not  compatible  with  the  system  of  the  niudern 
drama,  possibly  disapproved.  We  shall  present  our  readers  with  the 
entire  chorus  of  which  we  have  spoken,  asil  piece  to  be  read  sepa- 
rately, and  one  to  which  the  following  title  would  be  much  more  np- 
oropriate. 


The  Battle  of  Maclodio  {fir  Macalo),  an  Ode, 

Hark !  from  the  right  bursts  forth  a  tmmpef  8  sound, 
A  loud  shrill  trumpet  from  the  left  replies ! 
On  every  side  hoarse  echoes  from  the  g[roand 
To  the  quick  tramp  of  steeds  and  warriors  rise. 
Hollow  and  deep— and  banners,  all  around, 
Meet  hostile  banners  waving  to  the  skies ; 
Here  steel-clad  bands  in  marshaird  order  shine. 
And  there  a  host  confronts  their  glittering  line. 

Lo !  half  the  field  already  from  the  sight 
Hath  vanish'd,  hid  by  closing  groups  of  foes ! 
Swords  crossing  swords,  fladi  lightning  o'er  the  fight, 
And  the  strife  deepens,  and  the  life-blood  flows ! 
Oh !  who  are  these  1    What  stranger  in  his  might 
Comes  bursting  on  the  lovely  land's  repose  1 
What  patriot  hearts  have  nobly  vow'd  to  save 
Their  native  soil,  or  make  its  dust  their  grave  I 

One  race,  alas !  these  foes — one  kindred  race, 
Were  bom  and  rear'd  the  same  fair  scenes  among ! 
The  stranger  calls  them  brothers — and  each  face 
That  brotherhood  reveals ; — one  common  tongue 
Dwells  on  their  lips— the  earth  on  which  we  trace 
Their  heart's  blood— is  the  soil  from  whence  they  sprung. 
One  mother  gave  them  birth — this  chosen  land. 
Circled  with  Alps  and  seas,  by  Nature's  guardian  hand. 

O  grief  and  horror !  who  the  first  could  dare 
A^nst  a  brother's  breast  the  sword  to  wield  ? 
What  cause  unhallow*d  and  accursed,  declare. 
Hath  bathed  with  carnage  this  ignoble  field  ? 
Think'st  thou  they  know  1 — they  but  inflict  and  share 
Misery  and  death,  the  motive  unreveal'd ! 
— Sola  to  a  leader,  sold  himself  to  die. 
With  him  they  strive, — they  foil — andTask  not  why. 

But  are  there  none  who  love  them  1    Have  they  none^ 
No  wives,  no  mothers,  who  might  rush  between, 
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And  win  with  tears  the  husband  and  the  son 

Back  to  his  home,  from  this  polluted  scene  1 

And  they,  whose  hearts,  when  life's  bright  day  is  done. 

Unfold  to  thoughts  more  solemn  and  serene, 

Thoughts  of  the  tomb ;  why  cannot  they  assuage 

The  stonns  of  passion  with  the  voice  of  age  ? 

Ask  not ! — the  peasant  at  his  cabin-door 
Sits  calmly  pointing  to  the  distant  cloud 
Which  slurts  th*  horizon,  menacing  to  pour 
Destruction  down  o'er  fields  he  hatn  not  plough'd. 
Thus,  where  no  echo  of  the  battle's  roar 
Is  heard  afar^even  thus  the  reckless  crowd. 
In  tranquil  safety  number  o'er  the  slain, 
Or  tell  of  cities  burning  on  the  plain. 

TTiere  may'st  thou  mark  the  boy,  with  earnest  gaze 
Fix'd  on  his  mother's  lips,  intent  to  know 
By  names  of  insult,  those,  whom  future  da3rs 
Snail  see  him  meet  in  arms,  their  deadliest  foe. 
There  proudly  many  a  glittering  dame  displays 
Bracelet  and  zone,  with  radiant  gems  that  glow, 
By  lovers,  husbands,  home  in  triumph  borne, 
From  the  sad  brides  of  fall'n  warriors  torn. 

Woe  to  the  victors  and  the  vanquish'd  woe ! 
The  earth  is  heap'd,  is  loaded  with  the  slain ; 
Loud  and  more  foud  the  cries  of  fury  grow, 
A  sea  of  blood  is  swelling  o'er  the  plam. 
But  from  th'  embattled  front,  already,  lo ! 
A  band  recedes — ^it  flies— all  hope  is  vain, 
And  venal  hearts,  despairing  of  the  strife, 
Wake  to  the  love,  the  clinging  love  of  life. 

As  the  light  grain  disperses  in  the  air. 
Borne  from  the  winnowing  by  the  gales  around. 
Thus  fly  the  vanquished,  in  their  wild  despair, 
Chased,  sevefd,  scatter'd — o'er  the  ample  ground. 
But  mightier  bands,  that  lay  in  ambush  there. 
Burst  on  their  flight — and  hark !  the  deepening  sound 
Of  fierce  pursuit  ^-still  nearer  and  more  near. 
The  rush  of  war-steeds  trampling  in  the  rear. 

The  day  is  won  I—they  fall— disarmed  they  yield. 
Low  at  the  conqueror's  feet  all  suppliant  lying ! 
'Midst  shouts  of  victory  pealing  o'er  the  field, 
Ah !  who  may  hear  the  .murmurs  of  the  dying  ! 
Haste !  let  the  tale  of  triumph  be  reveal'd ! 
E'en  now  the  courier  to  his  steed  is  flsang. 
He  q;)ura— 4ie  speeds— with  tidings  of  the  day, 
To  rouse  np  cities  in  his  lightning  way. 
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Why  pour  ye  forth  from  your  deserted  homes, 

0  eager  multitudes !  around  him  pressing  ? 
Each  hurrying  where  his  breathless  courser  foams. 
Each  tongue,  each  eye,  infatuate  hope  confessing ! 
Know  ye  not  whence  th'  ill-omen'd  herald  comes. 
And  dare  ye  dream  he  comes  with  words  of  blessing? 
Brothers,  oy  brothers  slain,  lie  low  and  cold, — 

Be  ye  content !  the  glorious  tale  is  told. 

1  hear  the  voice  of  joy,  th*  exulting  cry  ! 

They  deck  the  shrine,  they  swell  the  choral  strains. 

E'en  now  the  homicides  assail  the  sky 

With  paeans,  which  indignant  Heavens  disdains]— 

But  from  the  soaring  Alps  the  stranger's  eye 

Looks  watchful  down  on  our  ensanguin'd  plains. 

And,  with  the  cruel  rapture  of  a  foe, 

Numbers  the  mighty,  stretch'd  in  death  below. 

Haste !  form  your  lines  again,  ye  brave  and  true ! 
Haste,  haste !  your  triumph  and  your  ioys  suspending ; 
Th'  invader  comes,  your  banners  raise  anew. 
Rush  to  the  strife,  your  country's  call  attending ! 
Victors !  why  pause  ye  I — Are  ve  weak  and  few? — 
Ay !  such  he  deem'd  you,  and  for  this  descending, 
He  waits  you  on  the  field  ye  know  too  well, 
The  same  red  war-field  where  your  brethren  fell. 

O  thou  devoted  land !  that  canst  not  rear 

In  peace  thine  of&pring ;  thou,  the  lost  and  won. 

The  fair  and  fatal  soil,  that  dost  appear 

Too  narrow  still  for  each  contending  son ; 

Receive  the  stranger,  in  his  fierce  career 

Parting  thy  spoils T  Thy  chastening  is  begun ! 

And,  wresting  from  thy  kings  the  euardian  sword, 

Foes  whom  thou  n'er  hadst  wrong  d  sit  proudly  at  thy  board. 

Are  these  infatuate  too  1 — Oh !  who  hath  known 
A  people  e'er  by  guilt's  vain  triumph  blest  ? 
The  wrong*d,  tne  vanquish'd  suffer  not  alone, 
Brief  is  that  joy  that  swells  th'  oppressor's  breast. 
What  though  not  yet  his  day  of  pride  be  flown. 
Though  yet  Heaven's  vengeance  spare  his  haughty  crest, 
Well  hath  it  mark'd  him — ^and  decreed  the  hour. 
When  his  last  sigh  shall  own,  the  terror  of  its  power. 

Are  we  not  creatures  of  one  hand  divine, 
Form'd  in  one  mould,  to  one  redemption  bomi 
Kindred  alike  where'er  our  skies  may  shine. 
Where'er  our  sight  first  drank  the  vital  mom ! 
Brothers !  one  bond  around  our  souls  should  twine. 
And  woe  to  him  by  whom  that  bond  is  torn ! 
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Who  mounts  by  trampling  broken  hearts  to  earth, 
Who  bows  down  spints  ot  inunortai  birth ! 

The  third  act,  which  passes  entirely  in  the  tent  of  the  Coant,  is 
composed  of  long  discourses  between  Carmagnola  and  the  Venetian 
envoys.  One  of  these  requires  him  to  pursue  the  fugitives  after  his 
victory,  which  he  haughtily  refuses  to  do,  declaring  that  he  will  not 
leave  the  field  until  he  has  gained  possession  of  the  surrounding 
fortresses  Another  complains  that  the  Condottieri  and  the  soldiers 
have  released  their  prisoners,  to  which  he  replies,  that  it  is  an  estab- 
lished military  custom ;  and,  sending  for  the  remaining  four  hundred 
captives,  he  gives  them  their  liberty  also.  This  act,  which  termi- 
nates with  the  suspicious  observations  of  the  envoys  on  Carmag- 
nola'fi  conduct,  is  rather  barren  of  interest,  though  the  episode  of  the 

Jrounger  Pergola,  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers,  is  hapi^y 
magined. 

As  the  prisoners  are  departing,  the  Count  observes  the  younger 
Pergola,  and  stops  him. 

Car.  Thou  art  not,  youth !  . 
One  to  be  number'd  with  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Thy  garb,  and  more,  thy  towering  mien,  would  speak 
Of  nobler  parentage.    Yet  with  the  rest 
Thou  minslest,  and  art  silent ! 

Per.  Silence  best, 

0  chief!  befits  the  vanquish'd. 
Car.  Bearing  up 

Against  thy  fete  thus  proudly,  thou  art  proved 
Worthy  a  better  star.    Thy  name  1 

Per.    *Tis  one 
Whose  heritage  doth  impose  no  common  task 
On  him  that  bears  it.     One,  which  to  adorn 
With  brighter  blazonry  were  hard  emprize. 
My  name  is  Pergola. 

Car.  And  art  tnou  then 
That  warrior's  son  ? 

Fer.  I  am. 

Car.  Approach!  embrace 
Thy  father's  early  friend  !    What  thou  art  now 

1  was,  when  first  we  met.    Oh !  thou  dost  bring 
Back  on  my  heart  remembrance  of  the  days. 
The  young,  and  joyous,  and  adventurous  aays 
Of  hope  and  ardor.    And  despond  not  thou ! 
My  dawn,  'tis  true,  with  bri^ter  omens  smiled. 
But  still  fair  Fortune's  glorious  promises 

Are  for  the  brave,  and  though  ctelay*d  awhile. 
She  soon  or  late  Ailfils  them.    Youth !  salute 
Thy  sire  for  me ;  and  say,  though  not  of  thee 
I  ask'd  it,  yet  my  heart  is  well  assured 
He  counsell'd  not  this  battle. 

Per.  Oh !  he  gave 
Far  other  counsels,  but  his  fruitless  wordf 
Were  spoken  to  the  winds. 
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Car.  Lament  thoa  not. 
Upon  his  chiefbin's  bead  the  shame  will  rest 
Of  this  defeat ;  and  he  who  finnly  stood 
Pix'd  at  his  poet  of  peril,  hath  begun 
A  soldier's  race  full  nobly.    Follow  me, 
I  will  restore  thy  sword. 

The  fourth  act  is  occupied  by  the  machinations  of  the  Count's 
enemies  at  Venice ;  and  the  jealous  and  compiicated  policy  of  that 
Bepiiblic,  and  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Council  of  Tea,  are  skil- 
ftilly  developed  in  many  of  the  scenes. 

The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  opens  at  Venice  in  the  hall  of  the 
Council  of  Ten.  Carmaanola  is  consulted  by  the  Dofe  on  the  terroi 
of  peace  oflbred  by  the  Duke  of  Milan.  His  advice  is  received  with 
disdain,  and  after  various  insults  he  is  accused  of  treason^  His  as- 
tonishment and  indignation  at  this  unexpected  charge  are  expiessed 
with  all  the  warmth  and  simplicity  of  innocence. 

Car,  A  traitor!  I! — that  name  of  Infamy 
Reaches  not  me.    Let  him  the  title  bear 
Who  best  deserves  such  meed— it  is  not  mine. 
Call  me  a  dupe,  and  I  may  well  submit, 
For  such  mv  part  is  here  ;  yet  would  I  not 
Exchange  that  name,  for  'tis  the  worthiest  still. 
A  traitor ! — I  retrace  in  thought  the  time, 
When  for  your  cause  I  fought ;  'tis  all  one  path 
Strew'd  o'er  with  flowers.    Point  out  the  aay  on  which 
A  traitor's  deeds  were  mine  ;  the  day  which  pass'd 
Unmark'd  by  thanks,  and  praise,  and  promises 
Of  high  reward !    What  more  ?    Behold  me  here ! 
And  when  I  came  to  seeming  honor  call'd, 
When  in  my  heart  most  deeply  spoke  the  voice 
Of  love,  and  ^tefiil  zeal,  and  trusting  faith— 
Of  trusting  feith ! — Oh,  no !    Doth  he  who  comes 
Th*  invited  guest  of  friendship,  dream  of  Mth? 
I  came  to  be  ensnared !    WeD  !  it  is  done. 
And  be  it  so !  but  since  deceitful  hate 
Hath  thrown  at  length  her  smiling  mask  aside. 
Praise  be  to  Heaven !  an  open  field  at  least 
Is  spread  before  us.    Now  'tis  yours  to  speak. 
Mine  to  defend  my  cause ;  declare  ye  then 
My  treasons ! 

Voge.  By  the  secret  college  soon 
All  shall  be  told  thee. 

Car,  I  appeal  not  there. 
What  I  have  done  for  you  hath  all  been  done 
In  the  bright  noonday,  and  its  tale  shall  not 
Be  told  in  darkness.    Of  a  warrior's  deeds 
Warriors  alone  should  judge  ;  and  such  I  chooM 
To  be  mine  arbiters ;  my  proud  defence 
Shall  not  be  made  in  secret.    All  eiiall  hear. 

Doge,  The  time  for  choice  is  past. 

Car,  What !    Is  there  force 
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Employ'd  against  me  ?— Guards !  {rainng  hUmriee^ 

Doge.  They  are  not  nigh. 
Soldiers !  {.enter  armed  men.) 
Thy  guards  are  these. 

Car.  I  am  betrayM ! 

Doge.  'Twas  then  a  thouj^ht  of  wisdom  to  dispem 
Thy  followers.     Well  and  justly  was  it  deem'd 
That  the  bold  traitor,  in  his  plots  surprised. 
Might  prove  a  rebel  too. 

Car.  E'en  as  ye  list, 
Now  be  it  yours  to  charge  me. 

Doge.  Bear  him  hence. 
Before  the  secret  college. 

Car.  Hear  me  yet 
One  moment  first.    That  ye  have  doom*d  my  death 
f  well  perceive  ;  but  with  that  death  ve  doom 
Your  own  eternal  shame.    Far  o'er  these  towers 
Beyond  its  ancient  bounds,  majestic  floats 
The  banner  of  the  lion,  in  its  pride 
Of  conquering  power,  and  well  doth  Europe  know 
I  bore  it  thus  to  empire.    Here,  'tis  true, 
No  voice  will  speak  men's  thoughts ;  but  fer  beyond 
The  limits  of  your  sway,  in  other  scenes, 
Where  that  still,  speechless  terror  hath  not  reach'd. 
Which  is  your  sceptre's  attribute,  my  deeds. 
And  your  reward,  will  live  in  chromcles 
For  ever  to  endure.    Yet,  yet,  respect 
Your  aimals,  and  the  future !    Ye  will  need 
A  warrior  soon,  and  who  will  then  be  yours? 
Forget  not,  though  your  captive  now  I  stand, 
I  was  not  bom  your  subject.    No !  my  birth 
Was  'midst  a  warlike  people,  one  in  soul. 
And  watchful  o'er  its  rights,  and  used  to  deem 
The  honor  of  each  citizen  its  own. 
Think  ye  this  outrage  will  be  there  unheard  ? 
There  is  some  treachery  here.    Our  common  foes 
Have  urged  you  on  to  tnis.    Full  well  ye  know 
I  have  been  faithful  still.    There  yet  is  time. 

Doge.  The  time  is  past.    When  thou  didst  meditate 
Thy  guilt,  and  in  thy  pride  of  heart  defy 
Those  destined  to  chastise  it,  then  the  hour 
Of  foresight  should  have  been. 

Car.  O  mean  in  soul ! 
And  dost  thou  dare  to  think  a  warrior's  breast 
For  worthless  life  can  tremble  ?    Thou  shalt  soon ! 
Learn  how  to  die.    Go !    When  the  hour  of  fete 
On  thy  vile  couch  o'ertakes  thee,  thou  wilt  meet 
Its  summons  with  far  other  mien  than  such 
As  I  shall  bear  to  ignominious  death. 
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Scene  II.— !Z%«  House  of  Carbiagkola. 
Amtonietta,  Matilda. 

Mat.  The  houre  fly  fast,  the  mom  is  risen,  and  yet 
My  fether  comes  not ! 

Ant.  Ah !  thou  hast  not  leam'd 
By  sad  experience,  with  how  slow  a  pace 
Joys  ever  come  ;  expected  long,  and  oft 
Deceiving  expectation !  while  the  steps 
Of  grief  o'ertake  us,  ere  we  dream  them  nigh. 
But  night  is  past,  the  long  and  lingerinfir  hours 
Of  hope  deferred  are  o*er,  and  those  of  bliss 
Must  soon  succeed.    A  few  short  moments  more, 
And  he  is  with  us.    E'en  from  this  delay 
I  augur  well.    A  council  held  so  long 
Must  be  to  give  us  peace.    He  will  be  ours. 
Perhaps  for  years  our  own. 

Mat.    O mother!  thus 
My  hopes  too  whisper.    Nights  enough  in  tears, 
And  days  in  all  the  sickness  of  suspense 
Our  anxious  love  hath  pass'd.    It  is  full  time 
That  each  sad  moment,  at  each  rumor'd  tale. 
Each  idle  murmur  of  the  people's  voice, 
We  ^ould  not  longer  tremble,  that  no  more 
This  thought  should  haunt  our  souls-— E'en  now,  perchance, 
He  for  whom  thus  our  hearts  are  yearning — dies ! 

Ant.  Oh !  fearful  thought !  but  vain  and  distant  now ! 
Elach  joy  my  daughter  must  be  bought  with  grief. 
Hast  thou  forg^ot  the  day,  when  proudly  led 
In  triumph  'midst  the  noble  and  the  brave,      • 
Thy  glorious  father  to  the  temple  bore 
The  banners  won  in  battle  from  his  foes  ? 

Mat.  A  day  to  be  remembered  ! 

Ant.  By  his  side 
Each  seem'd  inferior.    Every  breath  of  air 
SwelPd  with  his  echoing  name  ;  and  we,  the  while. 
Stationed  on  high  and  severed  from  the  throng. 
Gazed  on  that  one  who  drew  the  gaze  of  all. 
While  with  the  tide  of  rapture  half  o'erwhelm'd. 
Out  hearts  beat  high,  and  whisper*d— "  We  are  his.** 

Mat.  Moments  of  joy ! 

Ant.  What  have  we  done,  my  child, 
To  merit  such  ?    Heaven,  for  so  high  a  fate. 
Chose  us  from  thousands,  and  upon  thy  brow 
Inscribed  a  lofty  name,  a  name  so  brignt, 
That  he  to  whom  thou  bear'st  the  rift,  whate'er 
His  race,  may  boast  it  proudly.    What  a  mark 
For  envy  is  the  glory  of  our  lot ! 
And  we  should  weigh  its  joys  against  these  hours 
Of  fear  and  sorrow. 

Mat.  They  are  past  e*en  now. 
Hark !  'twas  the  sound  of  oars !— it  swells—'tis  hush'd  I 
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The  gates  unclose — O  mother !  I  behold 
A  warrior  clad  in  mail — ^he  comes,  'tis  he  ! 
Ant.    Whom  should  it  be  if  not  himself  ? — ^my  husband! 

{She  comes  forward. 

*       {Enter  Gonzaga  and  others.) 

Ant.    Gronzaga ! — ^Where  is  he  we  look'd  for  1    Where  ♦ 
Thou  answerest  not ! — O  heaven !  thy  looks  are  fraught 
With  prophecies  of  woe ! 

Cron.  Alas!  too  true 
The  omens  they  reveal ! 

Mat.  Of  woe  to  whom  1 

Gon.  Oh !  why  hath  such  a  task  of  bittemeas 
Fallen  to  my  lot! 

Ant.  Thou  would'st  be  pitiftil, 
And  thou  art  cruel.    Close  this  dread  suoiense ; 
Speak !  I  adjure  thee  in  the  name  of  God! 
Where  is  my  husband  ? 

Gon.  Heaven  sustain  your  souls 
With  fortitude  to  bear  the  tale ! — my  cluef— — 

Mai.  Is  he  retum'd  unto  the  field  ?    , 

Gon.  Alas! 
Thither  the  warrior  shall  return  no  more. 
The  senate's  wrath  is  on  him     He  is  now 
A  prisoner ! 

Ant.  He  is  a  prisoner ! — and  for  what ! 

Cron.  He  is  accused  of  treason. 

Mat.  Treason!  He 
A  traitor! — Oh!  my&ther! 

Ant.  Haste  !  proceed, 
And  pause  no  more.    0>ur  hearts  are  nerved  for  all. 
Say,  what  shall  be  his  sentence  ? 

Gon.  From  my  lips 
It  shall  not  be  revealed. 

Anty  Oh !  he  is  slain ! 

Gon.  He  lives,  but  yet  his  doom  is  fix'd. 

Ant.  He  lives ! 
Weep  not,  my  daughter  !  'tis  the  time  to  act. 
For  pity's  sake,  Gonzaga,  be  thou  not 
Wearied  of  our  afflictions.    Heaven  to  thee 
Entrusts  the  care  of  two  forsaken  ones. 
He  was  thy  friend — Ah !  haste,  then,  be  our  guide ; 
Conduct  us  to  his  judges.    Come,  my  child. 
Poor  innocent,  come  with  me.    There  yet.  is  left 
Mercy  upon  the  earth.    Yes !  they  themselves 
Are  husbands,  they  are  fathers !    When  diey  sign'd 
The  fearful  sentence,  they  reraember'd  not 
He  was  a  father,  and  a  husband  too. 
But  when  their  eyes  behold  the  agony 
One  word  of  theirs  hath  caused,  their  hearts  will  melt 
They  will,  they  miLSt  revoke  it.    Oh !  the  sight 
Of  mortal  woe  is  terrible  to  man ! 
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PeihapR  the  warrior's  lofty  soul  disdein'd 

To  vindicate  his  deeds,  or  to  recall 

His  triumphs  won  for  them.    It  is  for  us 

To  wake  each  hi^h  remembrance.    Ah !  we  know 

That  he  implorecTnot,  but  our  knees  shall  bend, 

And  we  wifl  pray. 

Grim.  Oh  heaven !  that  I  coukl  leave 
Your  hearts  one  ray  of  hope !    There  is  no  ear. 
No  place  for  prayers.    The  judges  here  are  dea^ 
Implacable,  unknown.    The  thunderbolt 
Falls  heavy,  and  the  hand  by  which  *tis  launch'd 
Is  veil'd  in  clouds.    There  is  one  comfort  still. 
The  sole  sad  comfort  of  a  parting  hour, 
I  come  to  bear.    Ye  may  beholahim  yet. 
The  moments  fly.    Arouse  your  strength  of  heart. 
Oh !  fearful  is  the  trial,  but  the  God 
Of  mourners  will  be  with  you. 

Mat.  Is  there  not 
One  hope  ? 

Ant.  Alas !  my  child ! 

Scene  Vf.-^A  Prison, 
Carmaonola. 
They  must  have  heard  it  now. — Oh !  that  at  least 
I  might  have  died  far  from  them !    Though  their  heart! 
Had  Died  to  hear  the  tidings,  yet  the  hour, 
The  solemn  hour  of  Nature's  parting  pangs, 
Had  then  been  past.    It  meets  us  daruy  now, 
And  we  must  drain  its  draught  of  bitterness 
Together,  drop  by  drop.    O  ye.  wide  fields ; 
Ye  plains  of  nght,  and  thrilling  sounds  of  arms ! 

0  proud  delights  of  danger !    Battle  cries. 
And  thou,  my  war-steed!  and  ye  trumpet  notes 
Kindling  the  soul !  'Midst  your  tumultuous  joys 
Death  seem'd  all  beautiful. — ^And  must  I  then. 
With  shrinking  cold  reluctance,  to  ray  fate 

Be  dragg'd,  e'en  as  a  felon,  on  the  winds 
Pouring  vain  prayers  and  impotent  complaints  1 
And  Marco !  natn  he  not  betray'd  me  too  ? 
Vile  doubt !  That  I  could  cast  it  from  my  soul 
Before  I  die !— But  no !    What  boots  it  now 
Thus  to  look  back  on  life  with  eye  that  turns 
To  linger  where  my  footstep  may  not  tread  1 
Now,  PWlip  !  thou  wilt  triumph !  Be  it  so ! 

1  too  have  proved  such  vain  and  impious  joys, 
And  know  their  value  now.    But  on !  again 
To  see  those  loved  ones,  and  to  hear  the  last. 
Last  accents  of  their  voices !  By  those  arms 
Once  more  to  be  encircled,  and  from  thence 
To  tear  myself  for  ever ! — ^Hark !  they  come  !- 
O  (Jod  of  Mercy,  from  thy  throne  look  do¥m 
In  pity  on  ihek  woes ! 
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Scene  V. 
AnnomErTA,  Matilda,  GrONZAaA,  and  Caiibia0noiju 

Ant,  My  husband! 

Mat,  Oh!  myfether! 

Ant.  Is  it  thus 
That  thou  retumest?  and  is  this  the  hour 
Desired  so  long] 

Car.  O  ye  ainicted  ones ! 
Heaven  knows  I  dread  its  pangs  for  you  alone. 
Long  have  my  thoughts  been  used  to  look  on  Death, 
Andcalmly  wait  his  time.    For  you  alone 
My  soul  hath  need  of  firmness ;  will  ve,  then. 
Deprive  me  of  its  aid  ? — When  the  Most  High 
On  virtue  pours  afflictions,  he  bestows 
The  courage  to  sustain  them.    Oh !  let  yours 
Equal  your  sorrows !    Let  us  yet  find  joy 
in  this  embrace,  'tis  still  a  gift  of  Heaven. 
Thou  weep'st  my  child !  and  thou,  beloved  wife ! 
Ah !  when  I  made  thee  mine,  thy  days  flowed  on 
In  peace  and  gladness ;  I  united  thee 
To  my  disastrous  fate,  and  now  the  thought 
Embitters  death.    Oh !  that  I  had  not  seen 
The  woes  I  cause  thee  ! 

Ant.  Husband  of  my  youth  I 
Of  my  bright  da)rs,  thou  who  didst  make  them  bright. 
Read  thou  my  heart  I  the  pangs  of  death  are  there, 
And  yet  e'en  now — I  would  not  but  be  thine. 

Car.  Full  well  I  know  how  much  I  lose  in  thee  ; 
Oh !  make  me  not  too  deeply  feel  it  now. 

Mat.  The  homicides ! 

Car.  No,  sweet  Matilda,  no ! 
Let  no  dark  thought  of  rage  or  vengeance  rise 
To  cloud  thy  gentle  spirit,  and  disturb 
These  moments — ^they  are  sacred.    Yes !  my  wrongs 
Are  deep,  but  thou,  forgive  them,  and  confess. 
That,  e'en  'midst  all  the  fiilness  of  our  woe. 
High,  holy  joy  remains. — Death !  death ! — our  foes, 
Our  most  relentless  foes,  can  only  speed 
Th'  inevitable  hour.    Oh !  man  hath  not 
Invented  death  for  man ;  it  would  be  then 
Madd'ning  and  insupportable  ;  fi-om  Heaven 
'Tis  sent,  and  Heaven  doth  temper  all  its  pangs 
With  such  blest  comfort,  as  no  mortal  power 
Can  give  or  take  away.    My  wife !  my  child ! 
Hear  my  last  words— they  wring  your  bosoms  now 
With  agony,  but  yet,  some  future  day, 
*Twill  soothe  you  to  recall  them.    Live,  my  wife ! 
Sustam  thy  grief,  and  live  !  this  ill-starr'd  girl 
Must  not  be  reft  of  all.    Fly  swiftly  hence. 
Conduct  her  to  thy  Idndred,  she  is  theirs. 
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Of  their  own  blood — and  they  so  loved  thee  once ! 

Then,  to  their  foe  united,  thou  becamest 

Less  dear ;  for  feuds  and  wrong?  made  warring  soondt 

Of  Garmagnola's  and  Visconti's  names. 

But  to  their  bosoms  thou  wilt  now  return 

A  mourner ;  and  the  object  of  their  hate 

Will  be  no  more. — Oh !  there  is  joy  in  death ! — 

And  thou,  my  flower !  that  'midst  the  din  of  arms, 

Wert  bom  to  cheer  my  soul,  thy  lovely  head 

Droops  to  the  earth !    Alas !  the  tempest's  rage 

Is  on  thee  now.    Thou  tremblest,  and  thy  heart 

Can  scarce  contain  the  heavings  of  its  woe. 

1  feel  thy  burning  tears  upon  my  breast — 

I  feel,  and  cannot  drv  them.    Dost  thou  claim 

Pity  from  me,  Matilda  1    Oh !  thy  sire 

Hath  now  no  power  to  aid  thee,  but  thou  knoVst 

That  the  fi)rsaken  have  a  Father  still 

On  high.    Confide  in  him,  and  live  to  days 

Of  peace,  if  not  of  joy ;  for  such  to  thee 

He  surely  destines.    Wherefore  hath  he  pour'd 

The  torrent  of  affliction  on  thy  youth. 

If  to  thy  future  years  be  not  reserved 

All  his  benign  compassion  1    Live !  and  soothe 

Thy  suffering  mother.    May  she  to  the  arms 

Of  no  ignoble  consort  lead  thee  still ! — 

Gonzaga !  take  the  hand  which  thou  hast  pressed 

Oft  in  Uie  mom  of  battle,  when  our  hearts 

Had  cause  to  doubt  if  we  should  meet  at  eve. 

Wilt  thou  yet  press  it,  pledging  me  thy  faith 

To  guide  and  guard  thejae  mourners,  till  they  join 

Then:  friends  and  kindred  1 

Gon.  Rest  assured,  I  will. 

Car.  I  am  content.    And  if,  when  this  is  done. 
Thou  to  the  field  retumest,  there  for  me 
Salute  my  brethren ;  tell  them  that  1  died 
Guiltless :  thou  hast  been  witness  of  my  deeds, 
Hast  read  my  inmost  thoughts— and  know'st  it  weli. 
Tell  them  I  never,  with  a  traitor's  shame, 
Stain'd  my  bright  sword. — Oh !  never — I  myself 
Have  been  ensnared  by  treachery.    Think  of  me 
When  trumpet-notes  are  stirring  every  heart. 
And  banners  proudly  waving  in  the  air. 
Think  of  thine  ancient  comrade !  And  the  day 
Following  the  combat,  when  upon  the  field. 
Amidst  the  deep  and  solemn  harmony 
Of  dirge  and  hymn,  the  priest  of  funeral  rites, 
Widi  luted  hands,  is  offering  for  the  slain 
His  sacrifice  to  heaven ;— forget  me  not  •. 
For  I,  too,  hoped  upon  the  battle  plain 
E'en  so  to  die. 

Ant.  Have  mercy  on  us,  Heaver ! 
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Car,  My  vrife !  Matilda !  now  die  hour  is  nigh. 
And  we  must  part.— Farewell ! 
^at.  No,fiither!  no! 

Car.  Come  to  this  breast  yet,  yet  once  more,  and  then 
For  pity's  sake  depart ! 

Ant,  No!  force  alone 
Shall  tear  us  hence. 

{A  Bound  of  anna  i»  heard,) 
Mat.  Hark !  what  dread  sound ! 
Ant.  Great  God! 

(The  door  is  half  opened^  and  armed  men  enter t  the 
chief  of  whom  advances  to  the  Count,    His  wife 
and  daughter  fall  senseless.) 
Car.  O  God !  I  thank  thee.    O  most  merciful ! 
Thus  to  withdraw  their  senses  from  the  pangs 
Of  this  dread  moment's  conflict ! 

Thou,  my  friend. 
Assist  them,  bear  them  from  this  scene  of  woe, 
And  tell  them,  when  their  eyes  unclose 
To  meet  the  day — that  nougnt  is  left  to  (ear. 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  beauties  of  the  last  act,  the  atten 
tion  which  this  tragedy  has  excited  in  Italy,  must  be  principally  at- 
tributed to  the  boldness  of  the  author  in  so  completely  emancipating 
himself  fh>m  the  fetters  of  the  dramatic  unities.  The  severity  with 
which  the  tragic  poets  of  that  country  have,  in  general,  restricted 
themselves  to  those  rules,  has  been  sufficiently  remarkable,  to  ob- 
tain, at  least,  temporary  distinction  for  the  courage  of  the  writer  who 
should  attempt  to  violate  them.  Although  this  piece  comprises  ape • 
riod  of  several  years,  and  that,  too,  in  days  so  troubled  and  so  "  full 
of  fate*'— days  in  which  the  deepest  passions  and  most  powerful  en- 
ergies of  the  human  mind  were  called  into  action  by  the  strife  of  con- 
flicting interests ;  there  is  nevertheless,  as  great  a  deficiency  of  inci 
dent,  as  if  *'  to  be  born  and  die*'  made  all  the  history  of  aspiring  na 
tures  contending  for  supremacy.  The  character  of  the  hero  is  por 
trayed  in  words,  not  in  actions ;  it  does  not  unfold  itself  in  any 
struggle  of  opposite  feelings  and  passions,  and  the  interest  excited  for 
him  only  commences  at  the  moment  when  it  ought  to  have  reached 
its  climax.  The  merits  of  the  piece  may  be  summed  up  in  the  occa- 
sional energy  of  the  language  and  dignity  of  the  thoughts ;  and  the 
truth  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  characterised,  as  well  in 
the  developement  of  that  suspicious  policy  distinguishing  the  system 
of  the  Venetian  government,  as  in  the  ji^ctures  of  the  fiery  Condot- 
tieri,  holding  their  councils  of  war, 

**  J«aloiu  of  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel.** 


C.AIUS  GRACCHUS, 

A  TRAOBDY.— BY  MONTI. 

This  tragedy,  though  inferior  in  power  and  interest  to  the  Artsto 
i0m»  of  the  same  author,  is,  nevertheless,  distinguished  by  beauties 
of  a  high  order,  and  such  as,  in  our  opinion,  fully  establish  its  clalnM 
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to  more  general  uuentkMi  than  U  has  hitherto  received.  Althoufb 
the  loftiness  and  severity  of  Roman  manners,  in  the  days  of  the  Re 
public,  have  been  sufficiently  preserved  to  give  an  imfH^ssive  charac- 
ter to  the  piece ;  yet  those  workings  of  imssion  and  tenderness, 
without  which  dignity  soon  becomes  monotonous,  and  heroism  un- 
natural, have  not  been  (as  in  the  trt^edles  of  Alfleri  upon  similar 
subjects)  too  rigidly  supinressed. 

The  powerful  character  of  the  high-hearted  Omielia,  with  all  the 
calm  collected  majesty  which  our  ideas  are  wont  to  associate  with 
the  name  of  a  Roman  matron ;  and  the  depth  and  sublimity  of  ma- 
ternal affection  more  particularly  belonging  to  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  are  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  softer  and  more  woman- 
ish feelings,  the  intense  anxieties,  the  sensitive  and  pasnionate  at- 
tachment, embodied  in  the  person  of  Sicinia,  the  wife  of  Gnicchus. 
The  appeals  made  by  Gracchus  to  the  people  are  full  of  majestic 
eloquence,  and  the  whole  piece  seems  to  be  animated  by  that  rest 
less  and  untamable  spirit  of  fineedom,  whose  immortalized  struggles 
for  ascendency  give  so  vivid  a  coloring,  so  exalted  an  interest,  to 
the  annals  of  the  ancient  republics. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  the  soliloquy  of  Caius  Gracchus,  who  is 
returned  in  secret  to  Rome,  after  having  been  employed  in  rebuild- 
ing CarthAge,  which  Scipio  had  utterly  demolishea. 

Caius,  in  Rome  behold  thyself!    The  nigtit 
Hath  spread  her  fevoring  shadows  o*er  thy  path : 
And  thou,  be  strong,  my  country !  for  thy  son 
6f  acchus  is  with  thee !    All  is  hush'd  around. 
And  in  deep  slumber ;  from  the  cares  of  day, 
The  worn  plebeians  rest.    Oh!  ^ood  and  tnie. 
And  only  Romans !  your  repose  is  sweet, 
For  toil  hath  given  it  zest ;  'tis  calm  and  pure. 
For  no  remorse  hath  troubled  it.    Meanwhile, 
My  brother's  murderers,  the  patricians,  hold 
Inebriate  vigils  o'er  their  festal  boards. 
Or  in  dark  midnight  councils  sentence  me 
To  death,  and  Rome  to  chains.    They  little  deem 
Of  the  unlook'd  for  and  tremendous  foe 
So  near  at  hand ! — It  is  enough.    I  tread 
In  safety  my  paternal  threshold. — ^Yes ! 
This  is  mv  own !    Oh  mother !  oh  my  wife  ! 
My  child !— I  come  to  dry  your  tears.    I  come 
Strengthen'd  by  three  dread  furies.    One  is  wrath. 
Fired  oy  my  country's  wrongs ;  and  one  deep  love. 
For  those,  my  bosom's  inmates ;  and  the  third — 
Vengeance,  faerce  vengeance,  for  a  brother's  blood ! 


His  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Fulvius,  his  fViend, 
with  whose  profligate  character,  and  unprincipled  designs,  he  is 
represented  as  unacquainted.  From  the  opening  speech  made  by 
Fulvius  (before  he  is  aware  of  the  presence  of  Caius)  to  the  slave 
by  whom  he  is  attended,  it  appears  that  he  is  just  returned  from  the 
perpetration  of  some  crime,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  disclosed 
until  the  second  act. 

The  suspicions  of  Caius  are,  however,  awakened,  by  the  obscure 
allusions  to  some  act  of  ciignal,  but  secret  vengeanre,  which  Ful- 
vius throws  out  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  discussion. 
19* 
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Fuh    ThiA  is  no  time  for  grief  and  feeble  team. 
But  for  high  deeds. 

Caitui.  And  we  will  make  it  such. 
But  prove  we  iirst  our  strength.    Declare,  what  friends 
(If  yet  misfortune  hath  her  friends)  remain 
True  to  our  cause  ? 

Ful.  Few,  few,  but  valiant  hearts ! 

Oh !  what  a  change  is  here !    There  was  a  time, 

When,  overall  supreme,  thy  word  gave  law 

To  nations  and  their  rulers :  in  thy  presence 

The  senate  trembled,  and  the  citizens 

Flock'd  round  thee  in  deep  reverence.    Then  a  word, 

A  look  from  Caius — a  salute,  a  smile, 

Fill*d  them  with  pride.    £]ach  sought  to  be  the  friend, 

The  client,  ay,  the  very  slave,  of  him, 

The  people's  idol ;  and  beholding  them 

Thus  prostrate  in  thy  path,  thou,  thou  thyself, 

Didst  blush  to  see  their  vileness ! — But  thy  fortune 

Is  waning  now,  her  glorious  phantoms  melt 

Into  dim  vapor,  and  the  earthly  god. 

So  worshipp'd  once,  from  his  forsaken  shrines, 

Down  to  the  dust  is  hurPd. 

Caitis.  And  what  of  this  ? 
There  is  no  power  in  Fortune  to  deprive 
Gracchus  of  Gracchus.    Mine  is  such  a  heart 
As  meets  the  storm  ezultingly  ;  a  heart 
Whose  stem  deUght  it  is  to  strive  with  fate. 
And  conquer.    Trust  me,  fate  is  terrible 
But  because  man  is  vile.    A  coward  first 
Made  her  a  deity. 

****** 

But  say,  what  thoughts 
Are  foster'd  by  the  people  I    Have  they  lost 
The  sense  of  their  misfortunes  \    Is  the  name 
Of  Gracchus  in  their  hearts— reveal  the  truth— 
Already  number*d  with  forgotten  things  \ 

Ful.    A  breeze,  a  passing  breeze,  now  here,  now' there, 
Borne  on  light  pinion — such  the  people's  love ! 
Yet  have  they  claims  on  pardon,  for  their  faults 
Are  of  their  miseries ;  and  their  feebleness 
Is  to  their  woes  proportion'd.    Haply  still 
The  secret  sigh  of  their  full  hearts  is  thine, 
But  their  lips  breathe  it  not.    Their  grief  is  mute ; 
And  the  deep  paleness  of  their  timid  mein. 
And  eyes  in  fix'd  despondence  bent  on  earth. 
And  sometimes  a  faint  murmur  of  thy  name. 
Alone  accuse  them.    They  are  hush  d,  for  now 
Not  one,  nor  two,  their  tyrants ;  but  a  host 
Whose  numbers  are  the  numbers  of  the  rich. 
And  the  patrician  Romans.    Yes ;  and  well 
May  proud  oppression  dauntlessly  go  forth. 
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For  Rome  is  widow'd  !    Distant  ware  engage 
The  noblest  of  her  youth,  by  Fabius  led, 
And  but  the  weak  remain.    Hence  every  heart 
Sickens  with  voiceless  terror ;  and  the  people, 
Subdued  and  trembling,  turn  to  thee  in  thought,  ^ 

But  yet  are  sUent. 

Cams.    I  will  make  them  heard. 
Rome  is  a  slumbering  lion,  and  my  voice 
Shall  wake  the  mighty.    Thou  shalt  see  I  came 
Prepared  for  all :  and  as  1  track'd  the  deep 
For  Rome,  my  dangers  to  my  spirit  ^w 
Familiar  in  its  musmgs.    With  a  voice 
Of  wrath,  the  loud  winds  fiercely  swell'd  ;  the  waves 
Mutter'd  around  ;  Heaven  flash  d  in  lightnine  forth, 
And  the  pale  steersman  trembled :  I  the  while 
Stood  on  the  tossing  and  bewildered  bark. 
Retired  and  shrouded  in  my  mantle's  folds. 
With  thoughtful  eyes  cast  down,  and  all  absoib'd 
In  a  &r  deeper  storm  !    Around  my  heart. 
Gathering  in  secret,  then  my  spirit's  powere 
Held  council  with  themselves— and  on  my  thoughts 
My  country  rose, — and  I  foresaw  the  snares, 
The  treaclieries  oi  Opimius,  and  the  senate. 

And  my  false  friends,  awaiting  my  return. 

*  *  *  *"     '    *  * 

Fulvius !  I  wept !  but  they  were  teare  of  rage ! 
For  I  was  wrought  to  frcEay,  by  the  thought 
Of  my  wrong'd  country,  and  of  him,  that  mother 
Whose  shade  through  ten  long  years  hath  sternly  cried 
"  Vengeance !" — ^nor  found  it  yet. 

i^iir  It  is  fulfilled. 

Cams.  And  how? 

Fit/.  Thou  shalt  be  told. 

Caiua.  Explain  thy  words. 

Ful.  Then  know--(incatttious  that  I  am !) 

Caius.  Why  thus 
Falters  thy  voice  ?    Why  speak'st  thou  not ! 

Fid.  I'orgive! 
E'en  fnendship  sometimes  hath  its  secrets. 

Caius.  No! 
True  fr-endship,  never ! 

Caius  afterwards  enquires  what  part  his  brother-in  law,  Sciplo 
Emilianus,  is  likely  to  adopt  in  iheir  enterprises. 

His  high  renown — 
The  glorious  deeds,  whereby  was  eam'd  his  name 
Of  second  Africanus ;  and  the  blind, 
Deep  reverence  paid  him  by  the  people's  hearts. 
Who,  knowin£^  him  their  foe,  respect  him  still ; 
All  this  disturbs  me :  hardly  will  be  won 
Our  day  of  victory,  if  by  him  withstood. 
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Ful.  \  et  won  it  shall  be.    If  but  this  thou  fear'st. 
Then  be  at  peace. 

Caius.  I  understand  Uiee  not. 

Ful.  Thou  wilt  ere  long.    But  here  wc  vainly  Mraate 
Our  time  and  words.    Soon  will  the  morning  break, 
Nor  know  thy  friends  as  yet  of  thy  return ; 
1  fly  to  cheer  them  with  the  tidings. 

Uaius.  Stay! 

Ful.  And  wherefore  1 

Caius.  To  reveal  thy  meaning. 

Ful.  Peace ! 
I  hear  the  sound  of  steps. 

This  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Ck)melia,  with 
the  wife  and  child  of  Caius.  They  are  about  lo  seek  an  asylum  in 
the  house  of  Emilianus,  by  whom  Cornelia  has  been  warned  of  the 
imminent  danger  which  menaces  the  ikmilyof  her  son  from  the  fury 
of  the  patricians,  who  intend,  on  the  following  day,  to  abrogate  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  Gracchi  in  favor  of  the  plebeians.  The  joy  and 
emotion  of  Gracchus,  on  thus  meeting  with  his  family,  may  appear 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  having  remai^d  so  long  engaged  in 
political  discussion,  on  the  threshold  of  their  abode,  without  ever 
having  made  an  enquiry  after  their  welfare ;  but  it  would  be  some- 
what unreasonable  to  try  the  conduct  of  a  Roman  (particularly  in  a 
tragedy)  by  the  laws  of  nature.  Before,  however,  we  are  disposed  to 
condemn  the  principles  which  seem  to  bo  laid  down  for  the  delinea 
tion  of  Roman  character  in  dramatic  poetry,  let  us  recollect  that  the 
general  habits  of  the  people  whose  institutions  gave  birth  to  the  fear 
ful  grandeur  displayed  in  the  actions  of  the  elder  Brutus,  and  whose 
towering  spirit  was  fostered  to  enthusiasm  by  the  contemplation  of  it» 
must  have  been  deeply  tinctured  by  the  austerity  of  even  their  vir 
tues.  Shakspeare  alone,  without  compromising  the  dignity  of  his 
Romans,  has  disencumbered  them  of  the  formal  scholastic  drapery 
which  seems  to  be  their  official  garb,  and  has  stamped  their  features 
with  the  general  attributes  of  human  nature,  without  effiicing  the 
impress  which  distinguished  "  the  men  of  iron,"  from  the  nations  who 
"  stood  still  before  them." 

The  first  act  concludes  with  the  parting  of  Caius  and  Fulvius  in 
wrath  and  suspicion,  Cornelia  having  accused  the  latter  of  an  attempt 
to  seduce  her  daughter,  the  wife  of  Scijtio,  and  of  concealing  the 
most  atrocious  designs  Under  the  mask  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. 

Of  liberty 
What  speak'st  thou,  and  to  whom  ?    Thou  hast  no  shame — 
No  virtue — and  thy  boast  is,  to  be  free ! 
Oh !  zeal  for  Uberty !  eternal  mask 
Assumed  by  every  crime ! 

In  the  second  act,  the  death  of  Emilianus  is  anp  *unced  to  Opimius 
the  consul,  in  the  presence  of  Gracchus,  and  th«  intelligence  is  acr 
conipanied  by  a  rumor  of  his  having  perished  b'  assassination.  The 
mysterious  expressions  of  Fulvius,  and  the  a^-cusation  of  Cornelia, 
immediately  recur  to  the  mind  of  Caius.  T\e  following  scene,  in 
which  his  vehement  emotion,  and  high  sen»%  of  honor,  are  well  con- 
trasted with  the  cold-blooded  sophistry  of  v'olvius,  is  powerAilly 
wrought  up. 
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Caius.  Back  on  my  thoughts  the  words  of  FuMus  ruih. 
Like  darts  of  fire.    All  hell  is  Id  my  heart !  iFulvius  enters. 
Thou  com'st  in  time.    Speak,  thou  perfidioas  friend ! 
Scipio  lies  murdered  on  his  bed  of  death ! — 
Who  slew  him  ? 

Ful.  Ask'st  thou  me  T 

Caius.  Thee !  thee,  who  late 
Did'st  in  such  words  discourse  of  him,  as  now 
Assure  me  thou'rt  his  murderer.    Traitor,  speak ! 

Ful.  If  thus  his  fate  doth  weigh  upon  thy  heart, 
Thou  art  no  longer  Gracchus,  or  thou  ravest ! 
More  grateful  praise,  and  warmer  thanks  might  well 
Reward  the  gen'rous  couraee  which  hath  freed 
Rome  from  a  tyrant,  Gracchus  from  a  foe ! 

Caius.  Then  he  was  slain  by  thee  1 

Ful.  Ungrateful  friend ! 
Why  dost  mou  tempt  me  ?    Danger  menaces 
Thy  honor.    Freedom's  wavering  light  is  dim ; 
Rome  wears  the  fetters  of  a  guilty  senate  ; 
One  Scipio  drove  thy  brother  to  a  death 
Of  in&my,  another  seeks  thy  fall  j 
And  when  one  noble,  one  determmed  stroke. 
To  thee  and  thine  assures  the  vict'ry,  wreaks 
The  people's  ven^nce,  gives  thee  life  and  lame, 
And  pacifies  thy  brother's  angry  shade, 
Is  it  a  cause  for  wailing  1    Am  I  call'd 
For  this  a  murderer  ?    Gro ! — 1  say  once  more. 
Thou  art  no  longer  Gracchus,  or  thou  ravest ! 

Caius.  I  know  thee  now,  barbarian !    Would'st  thou  serve 
My  cause  with  crimes? 

Ful.  And  those  of  that  proud  man 
Whom  I  have  slain,  and  thou  dost  mourn,  are  they 
To  be  forgotten  ?    Hath  oblivion  then 
Shrouded  the  stem  destrover's  ruthless  work. 
The  famine  of  Numantia?    Such  a  deed. 
As  on  our  name  the  world's  deep  curses  drew ! 
Or  the  four  hundred  Lusian  youths  betray'd, 
And  with  their  bleeding,  mutilated  limbs. 
Back  to  their  parents  sent  1    Is  this  forgot  ? 
Go,  ask  of  Carthage  .'—bid  her  wasted  wiores 
Of  him,  this  reveller  in  blood,  recount 
The  terrible  achievements ! — ^At  the  cries. 
The  groans,  th'  unutterable  pangs  of  those. 
The  more  than  hundred  thousand  wretches,  doom'd 
(Of  every  age  and  sex)  to  fire,  and  sword. 
And  fetters,  I  could  marvel  that  the  earth 
In  horror  doth  not  open ! — They  were  foes. 
They  were  barbarians,  but  unarm'd,  subdued. 
Weeping,  imploring  mercy !    And  the  law 
Of  Roman  virtue  is,  to  spare  the  weak. 
To  tame  the  lofty !    But  in  other  lands. 
Why  should  I  seek  for  records  of  his  crimes. 
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If  here  the  suffering  people  ask  in  vain 

A  littie  earth  to  lav  their  bones  in  peace  ? 

If  the  decree  which  yielded  to  their  claims 

So  brief  a  heritage,  and  the  which  to  seal 

Thy  brother's  blood  was  shed ;  if  this  remain 

Still  fruidess.  still  delusive,  who  was  he 

That  mock'd  its  power  1 — ^Who  to  all  Rome  declared 

Thy  brother's  death  was  just,  was  needful  ? — ^Who 

But  Scipio  1 — ^And  remember  thou  the  words 

Which  burst  in  thunder  from  thy  lips  e'en  then, 

Heard  by  the  people !    Caius,  in  my  heart 

They  have  been  aeeply  treasured.    He  must  die, 

(Thus  did'st  thoji  speak)  this  tyrant !    We  have  need 

That  he  should  'pensh !— I  have  done  the  deed  ; 

And  call'st  thou  me  his  murderer  1    If  the  blow 

Was  guilt,  then  thou  art  guilty.    From  thy  lips 

The  sentence  came — ^the  crime  is  thine  alone. 

I,  thy  devoted  friend,  did  but  obey 

Thy  mandate. 

Caiu8.  Thou  my  friend !    I  am  not  one. 
To  call  a  villain  friend.    Let  thunders  fraught 
With  fate  and  death,  awake,  to  scatter  those, 
Who  brings  hberty  through  paths  of  blood 
Bring  chams!-— degrading  freedom's  lofty  self 
Below  e'en  Slavery's  level ! — Say  thou  not, 
Wretch !  that  the  sentence  and  the  guilt  were  mine ! 
f  wish'd  him  slain ! — ^"tis  so — but  by  the  axe 
Of  high  and  public  jastice  ;  that  whose  stroke 
On  thy  vile  head  will  fall.    Thou  hast  disgraced 
Unutterably  my  name — ^I  bid  thee  tremble ! 

FuL  Cams,  let  insult  cease,  I  counsel  thee. 
Let  insult  cease !    Be  the  deed  just  or  guilty, 
Gnjoy  its  fruits  in  silence.    Force  me  not 
To  utter  more. 

Caius.  And  what  hast  thou  to  say  1 

Ful.  That  which  I  now  suppress. 

Caiv-8.  How !  are  there  yet, 
Perchance,  more  crimes  to  be  reveal'd  ] 

Fal.  I  know  not. 

Caius.  Thou  know'st  not ! — ^Horror  chills  my  curdling  vein  • 
I  dare  not  ask  thee  farther. 

Fid.  Thou  dost  well, 

Caius.  What  saidst  thou? 

Ful.  Nothing. 

Caius.  On  my  heart  the  words 
Press  heavily.    Oh !  what  a  fearful  h*ght 
Bursts  o'er  my  soul ! — ^Hast  thou  accomplices? 

Ful.  Insensate !  ask  mc  not. 

Caius.  I  must  be  told. 

Ful.  Awny! — thou  wilt  repent. 

Caius.  No  more  of  this,  for  I  will  know. 

Ful.  Thou  wilt  ? 
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Ask  then  thy  sister. 

Caiu8  iatone).  Ask  my  sister! — ^What! 
Is  she  a  murderess  ? — Hath  my  sister  slain  - 
Her  lord  ? — Oh !  crime  of  darkest  dye ! — Oh !  namt 
Till  now  unstained,  name  of  the  Gracchi ,  thus 
Consigned  to  infamy ! — to  in&my  ? 
The  very  hair  doth  rise  upon  my  head, 
ThriU'd  Dy  the  thought !— Where  shall  I  find  a  place 
To  hide  my  shame,  to  lave  the  branded  stains 
From  this  dishonored  brow  ? — ^What  should  I  do  ? 
There  is  a  voice  whose  deep  tremendous  tones 
Murmurs  within  my  heart,  and  sternly  cry, 
"  Away !— and  pause  not — slay  thy  guilty  sister  !** 
Voice  of  lost  honor  of  a  noble  line 
Disgraced,  1  will  obey  thee ! — terribly 
Tbou  call'st  for  blood,  and  thou  shalt  be  appeased. 


PATRIOTIC  EFFUSIONS 


or  THE  ITALIAN  POKTS. 


Whokvkr  has  attentively  studied  the  works  of  the  Italian  poets, 
from  the  days  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  to  those  of  Foscolo  and  Pinde- 
monte,  must  have  been  struck  with  those  allusions  to  the  glory  and 
the  fall,  the  renown  and  the  degradation,  of  Italy,  which  give  h  me- 
lancholy interest  to  their  pages.  Amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
devoted  country,  the  warning  voice  of  her  bards  has  still  been  heard 
JO  prophesy  the  impending  storm,  and  to  call  up  such  deep  and  spirit- 
stirring  recollections  from  the  glorious  past,  as  have  resounded 
through  the  land,  notwithstauding  the  loudest  tumults  of  those  dls 
cords  which  have  made  her-— 

Longt  loagt  a  bloody  stage 
For  petty  kinelinga  tame, 
Their  miaerabie  ^ame 
Of  puny  war  to  wage." 

There  is  something  very  affecting  in  these  vain,  though  exalted 
aspirations,  after  that  independence  which  the  Italians,  as  a  nation, 
■eem  destined  never  to  regain.  The  strains  in  which  their  high- 
toned  feelings  on  this  subject  are  recorded,  produce  on  our  minds  the 
same  effect  with  the  song  of  the  imprisoned  bird,  whose  melody  is 
fraught,  in  our  imagination,  with  recollections  of  the  green  woodland, 
the  free  air,  ^nd  unbounded  sky.  We  soon  grow  weary  of  the  per- 
petual vioUt*  oMd  zephyrs,  whose  cloying  sweetness  pervades  the 
sonnets  and  canzoni  of  the  minor  Italian  poets,  till  we  are  ready  to 
"die  in  aromatic  pain  ;**  nor  is  our  interest  much  more  excited  even 
by  the  everlasting  laurel  which  inspires  the  enamored  Petrarch  with 
■o ingenious  a  variety  of  concetti,  as  might  reasonably  cause  it  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  beautiful  Laura,  or  the  emblematic,  tree,  are 
the  real  okqect  of  the  bard's  affection ;  but  the  moment  a  patriotic 
chord  is  struck  our  feelings  are  awakened,  and  we  find  it  easy  tc 
sympathise  with  the  emotions  of  a  modern  Roman,  surrounded  by 
the  ruins  of  the  capitoi ;  a  Venetian  when  contemplating  the  proud 
trophies  won  by  his  ancestors  at  Bymntiuin;   or    a    Florentine 
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amongst  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  now,  the  time  to  plead,  with  any  effect,  the  cause 
of  Italy ;  yet  cannot  we  consider  that  nation  as  altogether  degraded, 
whose  literature*  from  the  dawn  of  its  majestic  immortality,  has  l)een 
consecrated  to  the  nurture  of  every  generous  principle  and  ennobling 
recollection ;  and  whose  "  choice  and  master  spirits,'*  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  have  kept  alive  a  flame,  which  may  well  be 
conaidered  as  imperishable,  since  the  '*  ten  thousand  tyrants*'  of  the 
land  have  failed  to  quench  its  brightness.  We  present  our  readers 
with  a  few  of  the  minor  effusions,  in  which  the  indignant  though 
unavailing  regrets  of  those,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Alfieri,  are 
**  slaves,  yet  still  indignant  slaves,'"*'  have  been  feelingly  portrayp^.. 
The  first  of  these  productions  must,  in  the  original,  be  familiar 
to  every  reader  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  Italian  literature. 


VINCENZO  DA  FILICAJA. 
'  duando  giu  dai  gran  monti  bruna  bruna,**  &c. 

When  from  the  mountain's  brow,  the  gathering  e^dea 
Of  twilight  &11,  on  one  deep  thought  I  dwell : 

Day  beams  o*er  other  lands,  if  here  she  fades. 
Nor  bids  the  universe  at  once  farewell. 

But  thou,  I  cry,  my  country !  what  a  night 
Spreads  o'er  thy  glories  one  dark  sweeping  pall ; 

Thv  thousand  triumphs  won  by  valor's  might, 
And  wisdom's  voice — ^what  now  remains  of  all  1 

And  see'st  thou  not  th'  ascending  flame  of  war 
Burst  through  thy  darkness,  reda  ning  from  a&rt 

Is  not  thy  misery's  evidence  complete  % 
But  if  endurance  can  thy  fell  delay. 
Still,  still  endure,  devoted  one !  and  8&v» 

If  it  be  victory  thus  but  to  retard  dereat ! 


CARLO  MARIA  M AGGL 

"  lo  grido,  e  grider6  finche  mi  senta,**  3tc 

1 CBT  aloud,  and  ye  shall  hear  my  call, 

Arno,  Sessino,  Tiber;  Adrian  deep. 

And  blue  Tyrrhene !  Let  him  first  roused  from  sleep 
Startle  the  next !  one  peril  broods  o'er  all. 
It  nought  avails  that  Italy  E^uld  plead, 

Forgetting  valor,  sinking  in  despair, 

*  "Bchiavl  siam,  ma  schiavi  ognor  frementi.**— Alpibu. 
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At  strangers'  feet ! — our  land  is  all  too  &ir ; 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  can  check  ambition's  qwed. 
In  vain  her  faded  cheek,  her  humblMl  eye. 
For  pardon  soe ;  'tis  not  her  agony, 

Her  death  alone  may  now  appease  her  foet. 
Be  theirs  to  suffer  who  to  conmt  shun ! 
>But  oh !  weak  pride,  thus  feeble  and  undone, 

Nor  to  wage  battle,  nor  endure  repose ! 


ALESSANDRO  MARCHETTL 
**ItaUa!  Italia!  ah!  non  piu  Italia!  appeBa,**lM. 

Italia  !  oh !  no  more  Italia  now ! 

Scarce  of  her  form  a  vestige  dost  thoa  wear ; 
She  was  a  mieen  with  glory  mantled  ^— Thou, 

A  slave,  degraded,  and  compeil'd  to  bear. 

Chains  gird  tbv  hands  and  feet ;  deep  clouds  of  care 

Darkenthy  brow,  once  radiant  as  th^  skies ; 
And  shadows^  bom  of  terror  and  despair — 

Shadows  of  death  have  dimm'd  thy  glorious  eyei. 
Italia !  oh !  Italia,  now  no  more ! 

For  thee  my  tears  of  shame  and  anguish  flow ; 
And  the  glad  strains  my  Ijrre  was  wont  to  pour. 

Are  changed  to  dirge-notes :  but  mv  deepest  woe 
la,  that  base  nerds  of  thine  own  sons  the  while, 

Behold  thy  miseries  with  insulting  smile. 


ALESSANDRO  PEGOLOTTl. 
**  daella,  ch'ambi  le  mani  entro  la  chioma,**  Ite 

She  that  cast  down  the  empires  of  the  world. 

And,  in  her  proud  triumphal  course  throum  Rome, 
Dragged  them,  from  freedom  and  dominion  nurl'd. 

Bound  by  the  hair,  pale,  humbled,  and  overcome. 

I  see  her  now,  dismantled  of  her  state, 
Spoil'd  of  her  sceptre ;  crouching  to  the  ground 

Beneath  a  hostile  car,  and  lo !  the  weight 
Of  fetters,  her  imperial  neck  around ! 

Oh !  that  a  stranger's  envious  hands  had  wrought 
This  desolation !  for  I  then  would  say, 

**  Vengeance,  Italia  !*' — ^in  the  burning  thought 
hoBme  my  grief:  but  'tis  th'  ignoble  sway 

Of  vice  hath  l^w'd  thee !  Discorci,  slothful  ease. 
Theirs  is  that  victor  car ;  thy  tyrant  lords  are 
90 
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THB  SHOKE  OF  AFRICA. 

*'  O  peregrin,  cbi  maovi  errant!  11  passo,**  Ite. 

PUiGBiM!  whoee  iteps  those  desert  sands  explore, 

Where  verdure  never  spreads  its  bright  array : 
Know,  'twas  on  this  iohoepitabie  shore. 

From  Pompejr's  heart  the  Ufe-blood  ebb*d  away. 
'Twas  here  betray'd  he  fell,  nedected  lay ; 

Nor  found  his  relics  a  sepulchral  stone. 
Whose  life,  so  long  a  bright,  triumphal  day. 

O'er  Tiber^9  wave  supreme  in  glory  shone ! 

Thou,  stranger !  if  from  barbarous  climes  thy  birth* 
Look  round  exultin^y,  and  bless  the  earth. 

Where  Rome»  wfth  him,  saw  power  and  virtue  die ; 
fint  if  'tis  Roman  blood  that  fills  thy  veins. 
Then,  son  of  heroes !  think  upon  thy  chains* 

And  bathe  with  tears  the  grave  of  liberlar. 
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"  Leor  raison,  qu*ils  prennent  poor  guide,  ne  prtsente  &  tear  esprit 
que  des  Go^jectures  et  oes  embanras ;  Tes  absurdit^ii  oA  ils  torobent  en 
niant  la  Reli^on  devlennent  plus  insontenables  que  les  Veritas  dent 
la  hauteur  les  ^tonne ;  et  pour  ne  vouloir  pas  crcHre  des  myst^res  Ib- 
compr^hensibles,  Us  sulvent  l*une  apr^s  Tautre  d'incominrehensiblet 
enreuis.'*  Bossobt,  Oraitmu  PiaUbret, 

When  the  young  Eagle,  with  exulting  eye. 
Has  leamM  to  dare  the  splendor  of  the  sky, 
And  leave  the  Alps  beneath  him  in  his  course. 
To  bathe  his  crest  in  mom*s  empyreal  source ; 
Will  his  free  wing,  from  that  majestic  height. 
Descend  to  follow  some  wild  meteor's  li^nt. 
Which,  far  below,  with  evanescent  fire. 
Shines  to  delude,  and  dazzles  to  expire  ? 

No !  still  through  clouds  he  wins  his  upward  way, 
And  proudlv  claims  his  heritage  of  day ! 
— And  shall  the  spirit,  on  whose  ardent  g[aze 
The  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  pour'd  its  blaze. 
Turn  from  that  pure  efiulgence,  to  the  beam 
Of  earth-bom  light,  that  Sieds  a  treacherous  g^eam. 
Luring  the  wanderer,  from  the  star  of  faith. 
To  the  deep  valley  of  the  shades  of  death  1 
What  bright  exchange,  what  treasure  shall  be  given. 
For  the  high  birthright  of  its  hope  in  Heaven? 
If  lost  the  gem  whidi  empires  could  not  buy. 
What  yet  remains  I— a  dark  eternity ! 

Is  earth  still  Eden  1 — ^might  a  Seraph  guest. 
Still  'midst  its  chosen  bowers  delighted  rest ! 
Is  all  so  cloudless  and  so  calm  below. 
We  seek  no  fairer  scenes  than  life  can  show  ? 
That  the  cold  Sceptic,  in  his  pride  elate, 
Rejects  the  promise  ot  a  brighter  state, 
And  leaves  the  rock,  no  tempest  shall  displace. 
To  rear  his  dwelling  on  the  quicksand's  base  % 

Votary  of  doubt !  then  join  the  festal  throng, 
fiask  in  the  sunbeam,  listen  to  the  song, 
Spread  the  rich  board,  and  fill  the  wine-cup  high, 
Ajid  bind  the  wreath  ere  yet  the  roses  die ! 
"Ks  well,  thine  eye  is  yet  undimm'd  by  time. 
And,  thy  heart  bounds,  exulting  in  its  prime : 
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Smile  then  unmoved  at  Wisdom's  warning  voice. 
And,  in  the  c^oiy  of  thy  strength,  rejoice ! 

Bat  life  hath  sterner  tasks ;  e*en  youth's  brief  hoon 
Survive  the  beauty  of  their  loveliest  flowers ; 
The  founts  of  joy,  where  pilffrims  rest  from  toil. 
Are  few  and  distant  on  the  desert  soil. 
The  soul's  pure  flame  the  breath  of  storms  must  fan. 
And  pain  and  sorrow  claim  their  nurshns— Man ! 
Earth's  noblest  sons  the  bitter  cup  have  snared-^ 
Proud  child  of  reason !  how  art  thou  prepared ! 
When  year»,  with  silent  might,  thy  frame  have  bew'd. 
And  o'er  thy  spirit  oast  their^vintiy  cloud. 
Will  Memory  soothe  thee  on  thy  bed  of  pain 
With  the  bright  images  of  pleasure's  train  1 

Yes !  as  the  sight  of  some  far-distant  shore, 
Whose  well-known  scenes  his  foot  shall  tread  no  more, 
Would  cheer  the  seaman,  by  the  eddying  wave 
Drawn,  vainlv  struggling,  to  th*  unfethom'd  grave ! 
Shall  Hope,  the  feithfiil  cnerub,  hear  thy  call. 
She  who,  like  heaven's  own  sunbeam,  smiles  fer  all? 
Will  she  speak  comfort  ? — Thou  hast  shorn  her  plume, 
That  might  have  raissd  thee  far  above  the  tomb. 
And  hush'd  the  only  voice  whose  angel  tone 
Soothes  when  all  melodies  of  joy  are  flown ! 

For  she  was  bom  beyond  the  stars  to  soar, 
Ajfd  kindling  at  the  source  of  life,  adore ; 
Tnou  could'st  not,  mortal !  rivet  to  the  earth 
Her  eye,  whose  beam  is  of  celestial  birth ; 
She  dwells  with  those  who  leave  her  pinion  fro8. 
And  sheds  the  dews  of  heaven  on  all  but  thee. 

Yet  few  there  are  so  lonely,  so  bereil, 
fiut  scone  true  heart,  that  beats  to  theirs,  is  left. 
And,  haply,  one  whose  strong  affecti<»i's  power 
Unchanged  may  triumph  through  misfortune's  hour. 
Still  with  fond  care  supi>ortsthy  languid  head, 
And  keeps  unwearied  vigils  by  thy  bed. 

But  thou  whose  thoughts  have  no  blest  home  above  I 
Captive  of  earth !  and  canst  thou  dare  to  love  ? 
To  nurse  sudii  feelings  as  delight  to  rest, 
Withm  that  hallow'dshrine— a  parent's toeast. 
To  fis  each  hope,  concentrate  every  tie, 
On  one  frail  Iciol--de8tined  btit  to  die ; 
,  ITet  mock  the  faith  that  pomts  to  Worlds  of  lij^t, 
vlfcre  severed  souls,  made  perfect^  re-unite? 
Then  tremble !  cling  to  eveiy  passmg  joy, 
'Twmed  yi^th  a  life  a  moment  may  cfestroy ! 


THE  SCEPTIC. 

Xf  there  be  sorrow  Id  a  parting  tear, 
*  Still  let  "for  ever'*  vibrate  on  thine  ear  • 
If  some  bright  hour  on  rapture's  wing  hath  flown^ 
Find  more  dian  anguish  m  the  thou^t— 'tis  gone ! 

Gro !  to  a  voice  such  magic  influence  give, 
Thoi  canst  not  lose  its  melody,  and  live ; 
And  make  an  eye  the  lode-etar  of  thy  soul. 
And  let  a  glance  the  springs  of  thought  contrd ; 
Gaze  on  a  mortal  form  wim  fond  delist. 
Till  the  &ir  vision  mingles  with  thy  sight ; 
There  seek  thjr  blessings,  there  repose  thy  trust, 
Lean  on  the  veillow,  idolize  the  dust ! 
Then,  when  thy  treasure  best  repays  thy  care, 
lliink  on  that  dread  "for  ct>er"-7-and  despair ! 

And  oh !  no  strange,  unwonted  storm  there  needi, 
To  wreck  at  once  thy  fragile  ark  of  reeds. 
Watch  wdl  its  courses-explore  with  anxious  eye 
Each  little  cloud  that  floats  along  the  sky- 
Is  the  blue  canopy  serenely  fair  T 
Yet  may  the  thunderbolt  unseen  be  there, 
And  the  bark  sink,  when  peace  and  sunshine  ale^ 
On  the 'smooth  bosom  of  the  waveless  deep ! 
Yes !  ere  a  sound,  a  sign  announce  thy  fiite. 
May  the  blow  fall  which  makes  thee  desolate ! 
Not  always  Heaven's  4e8tro]ring  angel  shroudi 
His  awful  form  in  tempest  and  m  clouds ; 
He  fills  the  summer  air  with  latent  power, 
He  hides  his  venom  in  the  scented  flower, 
He  steals  upon  thee  in  the  Zephyr's  breath. 
And  festal  garlands  veil  the  snatts  of  death ! 

Where  art  fliou  then,  who  thus  didst  rashly  cait 
Thine  all  upon  the  mercy  of  the  blast. 
And  vainly  hope  the  tree  of  life  to  find 
Rooted  in  sanos  that  flit  before  the  wind  ? 
Is  not  that  earth  thy  spirit  loved  so  well 
U  ¥i8h'd  not  in  a  brighter  sphere  to  dwell. 
Become  a  desert  ^uno,  a  vale  of  gloom, 
Cershadow'd  with  the  midnight  of  the  tomb? 
Where  shalt  thou  turn  ?— -it  is  not  thine  to  ruae 
To  yon  pure  hflaven  thy  calm  confiding  gaze, 
No  gleam  reflected  fro«i  that  realm  of  rest 
^eals  on  the  darkness  of  thy  troubled  breast ; 
Not  for  thine  eye  shall  Faith  divinely  shed 
Her  ^ory  round  the  image  of  the  dead ; 
And  if,  when  slumber's  lonelv  couch  is  prest* 
The  form  departed  be  thy  spmf  s  guest 
fi  bears  no  light  from  purer  worlds  to  tnis ; 
Thv  future  lends  not  e'en  a  dream  <^  bliM 
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But  who  shall  dare  the  gate  of  life  to  close, 
Or  say,  thus  far  the  stream  of  mercy  flows  ? 
That  foimt  unseal'd,  whose  boundless  waves  embraoe 
Each  distant  isle,  and  visit  every  race, 
Pours  from  the  throne  of  God  its  current  fiec, 
Nor  yet  denies  th'  inunortal  draught  to  thee. 
O !  while  the  doom  impends,  not  yet  decreed, 
While  yet  th'  Atoner  hath  not  ceased  to  plead, 
While  still  suspended  by  a  single  hair. 
The  sharp  bright  sword  hangs  quivenng  in  the  air, 
Bow  down  thy  heart  to  Him  who  will  not  break 
The  bruised  reed ;  e'en  yet,  awake,  awake ! 
Patient,  because  £temal,i  He  may  near 
Thy  prayer  of  agony  with  pitying  ear. 
And  send  his  chaateninff  ^int  £rom  above. 
O'er  the  deep  chaos  of  my  sool  to  move. 

But  seek  thou  mercy  through  His  name  alone, 
To  whose  unequall'd  sorrows  none  was  shown. 
Through  Him,  who  here  in  mortal  garb  abode. 
As  man  to  suffer,  and  to  heal  as  Gcd : 
And,  bom  the  sons  of  utmost  time  to  bless, 
E}ndured  all  scorn,  and  aided  all  distress. 

Call  thou  on  Him— for  He,  in  human  form, 
Hath  walk'd  the  waves  of  life,  and  still'd  the  storm. 
He,  when  her  hour  of  lingering  grace  was  past, 
0*er  Salem  wept,  relenting  to  the  last. 
Wept  with  such  tears  as  Judah'9  monarch  pour'd 
O'er  his  lost  child,  ungrateful,  yet  deplored ; 
And  offering  guiltless  olood  that  guilt  might  live. 
Taught  from  his  Cross  the  lesson— to  forgive ! 

Call  thou  on  Him— his  |)rayer  e'en  then  arose. 
Breathed  in  unpitied  anguish  for  his  foes. 
And  haste !— ere  bursts  the  lightning  from  on  his^. 
Fly  to  the  City  of  thy  Reftige,  fly !« 
So  shall  th'  Aveneer  turn  his  steps  away. 
And  sheath  his  falchion,  baffled  of  its  prey. 

Yet  must  long  days  roll  on,  ere  peace  shall  brood. 
As  the  soft  halcyon,  o'er  thy  heart  subdued  ; 
Ere  yet  the  dove  of  Heaven  descend,  to  shed 
Inspuine  influence  o'er  thy  fellen  head. 
—He,  \mo  hath  pined  in  dungeons,  'midst  the  shade 
Of  si»ch  deep  night  as  man  for  man  hath  made. 
Through  lingering  years ;  if  call'd  at  length  to  be, 
Once  more,  by  nature's  boundless  charter,  free, 
Sbtinks  feebly  back,  the  blaze  of  noon  to  shun, 
Fainting  at  day,  and  blasted  by  the  sun. 

Thus,  when  the  captive  soul  hath  lon^  remain'd 
In  its  own  dread  abyss  of  darkness  cham'd. 
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If  the  Deliverer,  in  his  might,  at  last, 

Its  fetters,  bom  of  earth,  to  earth  should  cast. 

The  beam  of  truth  overpowers  its  dazzled  si^^ 

Trembling;  it  sinks,  and  finds  no  joy  in  li^t. 

But  this  will  pass  away— that  q^ark  of  mind. 

Within  thy  firame  un(|uenchably  enshrined. 

Shall  live  to  triumph  m  its  bright'ning  ray, 

Born  to  be  foeter'cl  with  ethereal  day. 

Then  wilt  thou  bless  the  hour,  when  o*er  thee  ptai^d. 

On  wing  of  flame,  the  purifying  blast, 

And  sorrow's  voice,  through  paths  before  untrod. 

Like  Sinai's  trumpet,  call'd  tnee  to  thy  Grod ! 

But  hopest  thou,  in  thy  panoply  of  pride, 
fleaven's  messenger,  affliction,  to  deride  t 
In  thine  own  stren^h  unaided  to  defy. 
With  Stoic  smile,  me  arrows  of  the  aky  1 
Tom  by  the  vulture,  fetter'd  to  the  rock. 
Still,  demigod !  the  tempest  wilt  thou  mock  ! 
Alas !  the  tower  that  crests  the  mountain's  brow 
A  thousand  years  may  awe  the  vale  below. 
Yet  not  the  less  be  shattered  on  its  height. 
By  one  dreod  moment  of  the  earthquaSLe's  might ! 
A  thousand  panss  thy  bosom  may  nave  home. 
In  silent  fomtuoe,  or  naughty  scorn. 
Till  comes  the  one,  the  master-anguiBh,  sent 
To  break  the  mighty  heart  that  ne  er  was  bent. 

Oh !  what  is  nature's  strength  ?  the  vacant  eye, 
Bv  mind  deserted,  hath  a  dread  reply ! 
The  wild  delirious  laughter  of  despau". 
The  mirth  of  frenzy— «eek  an  answer  there ! 
Turn  not  away,  though  pity's  cheek  grow  pale, 
Close  not  thine  ear  against  their  awful  tale. 
They  tell  thee.  Reason,  wandering  from  the  ray 
Of  Faith,  the  blazing  pillar  of  her  way, 
In  the  mid-darkness  of  the  stormy  wave. 
Forsook  the  straggling  soul  she  could  not  save ! 
Weep  not,  sad  moralist !  o'er  desert  plains, 
Strew*d  with  the  wrecks  of  srandeur— mouldering  fiiiief» 
Arches  of  triumph,  lone  witn  weeds  o'ergrown, 
And  regal  cities,  now  the  serpent's  own : 
E&nAi  ma  more  awfiil  ruins — one  lost  mind, 
Whose  star  is  quench'd,  hath  lessons  for  mankind. 
Of  deeper  import  than  each  prostrate  dome, 
Mingling  its  marUe  vtrith  the  dust  of  Rome. 

But  who,  with  eye  unshrinking,  shall  explore 
That  waste,  illumed  by  reason's  beam  no  more  t 
Who  pierce  the  deep,  mysterious  clouds  that  roll 
Around  the  shattered  temple  of  the  soul, 
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Cmtain'd  with  midnight?— low  its  colunms  lie. 
And  dark  the  chambers  of  its  imag'ry,' 
Sunk  are  its  idols  now — and  God  alone 
May  rear  the  fobric,  by  their  fall  overthrown ! 
yet,  from  its  inmost  snrine,  by  storms  laid  bare. 
Is  heard  an  oracle  that  cries—"  Beware ! 
Child  of  the  dust !  but  ransomed  of  the  skies ! 
One  breath  of  Heaven— and  thus  thy  glory  dies ! 
Haste,  ere  the  hour  of  doom — draw  m^h  to  him 
Who  dwells  above  between  the  cherubun  !*' 

Spirit  dethroned !  and  check'd  in  mid  career, 
Son  of  the  mominff !  exiled  from  thy  sphere. 
Tell  us  thy  tale  !— Perchance  thy  race  was  run 
With  science,  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun ; 
Free  as  the  winds  the  paths  of  space  to  sweep. 
Traverse  the  untrodden  kingdoms  of  the  deep. 
And  search  the  laws  that  Nature's  springs  control. 
These  tracing  all—save  Him  who  guides  the  whole! 

Haply  thine  eye  its  ardent  glance  had  cast 
Through  the  dim  ^ades,  the  portak  of  the  past ; 
By  the  bright  lamp  of  thought  thy  care  had  fed 
from  the  fair  beacon-lights  of  ages  fled. 
The  depths  of  time  exploring,  to  retrace 
The  glorious  march  of  many  a  vanished  race. 

Or  did  thy  power  pervade  the  living  Ivre, 
Till  its  deep  chords  became  instinct  with  fire. 
Silenced  all  meaner  notes,  and  swell'd  on  high. 
Full  and  alone,  their  mighty  harmony, 
While  woke  each  passion  from  its  cell  profound, 
And  nations  started  at  th'  electric  sound  ? 

Lord  of  th'  ascendant !  what  avails  it  now. 
Though  bright  the  laurels  waved  upon  thy  brow  ? 
What,  though  thy  name,  through  distant  empires  heard, 
Bade  the  heart  bound,  as  doth  a  battle-wordl 
Was  it  for  this  thy  still-unwearied  eye. 
Kept  vigil  with  the  watchfires  of  the  sky. 
To  make  the  secrets  of  all  ages  thine, 
And  commune  with  majestic  thou^ts  that  shine 
O'er  Time's  long  shadowy  pathway  ? — ^hath  thy  mind 
Severvd  its  lone  dominions  from  mankind. 
For  this  to  woo  then-  homage  1 — Thou  hast  sought 
All,  save  the  wisdom  with  salvation  fraught. 
Won  every  wreath— but  that  which  will  not  die. 
Nor  aught  neglected— save  eternity ! 

And  did  all  fail  thee,  ui  the  hour  of  wrath. 
When  burst  the  o'erwhehning  vials  on  thy  path? 
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Could  not  the  voice  of  Fame  inapire  thee  dien, 
O  spirit !  scepter'd  by  the  sons  of  men. 
With  an  inmiortal's  courage,  to  sustain 
The  transient  agonies  of  earthly  pain? 
—One,  one  there  was,  all-powerful  to  have  saved, 
VJhen  the  loud  fury  of  the  billow  raved ; 
But  him  thou  knew*st  not — and  the  light  he  lent 
Hath  vanish'd  from  its  ruin'd  tenement. 
But  left  thee  breathing,  moving,  lingering  yet, 
ainly  to 


A  thin^  we  shrink  from — ^vaimy  to  forget ! 

— Loft  tqe  dread  veil  no  farther— hide,  oh !  hide 

The  bleeding  form,  the  couch  of  suicide ! 

The  dagger,  grasp'd  in  death— the  brow,  the  eye. 

Lifeless,  vet  stamped  with  rage  and  agony ; 

The  soul  s  dark  traces  left  in  many  a  line 

Graved  on  Aw  mein,  who  died, — "  and  made  no  sign  !* 

Approach  not,  gaze  not — ^lest  thy  fever'd  brain 

Too  deep  that  image  of  despair  retain : 

Angels  of  slumber!  o*er  the  midnight  nour. 

Let  not  such  visions  claim  unhallow'd  power. 

Lest  the  mind  sink  with  terror,  and  above 

Sec  but  th*  Avenger's  arm,  forget  th'  Atonei's  love ! 

O  Thou !  th'  unseen  th'  all-seeing !— Thou,  whose  ways, 
Mantled  with  darkneai,  mock  all  finite  saze. 
Before  whose  eyes  the  creatures  of  Thy  nand, 
Seraph  and  man,  alike  in  weakness  stand. 
And  countless  ages,  trampling  into  clay 
Ekuth's  empires  on  their  mardi,  are  but  a  day ! 
Father  of  worlds  unknown,  unnumbered ! — Thou, 
With  whom  all  time  is  one  eternal  now. 
Who  know'st  no  past,  nor  fature — Thou  whose  breath 
Groes  forth,  and  bears  to  myriads,  life  or  death ! 
Look  on  us,  guide  us ! — ^wanderers  of  a  sea 
Wild  and  obscure,  what  are  we,  reft  of  Thee  ? 
A  thousand  rocks,  deep-hid,  elude  our  sight,    . 
A  star  may  set — and  we  are  lost  in  niffht ; 
A  breeze  may  waft  us  to  the  whirlpooFs  brink, 
A  treach'rous  song  allure  us— and  we  sink ! 

Oh !  by  His  love,  who,  veiling  Godhead's  light, 
To  moments  circumscribed  the  Infinite, 
4nd  Heaven  and  Eardi  disdain'd  not  to  ally 
By  that  dread  union — Man  with  Deity ; 
Immortal  tears  o'er  mortal  woes  who  shed, 
And,  ere  he  raised  them,  wept  above  the  dead ; 
Save,  or  we  perish !— Let  Thy  word  control 
The  earthquakes  of  that  imiverse — ^the  soul ; 
Pervade  the  depths  of  passion— speak  once  more 
The  mighty  mandate,  ffuard  of  every  shore, 
•*  Here  snail  thy  waves  be  8tay*d" — ^in  griefi  in  pain, 
The  fearful  poise  of  reason's  sphere  maintain. 
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Thofi,  by  whom  suns  are  balanced !— thas  secnra 

In  Thee  shall  Faith  and  Fortitude  endure ; 

Conscious  of  Thee,  unfaltering,  shall  the  just 

Look  upward  still,  in  hi^  and  holy  trust, 

And  by  affliction  guided  to  Thy  shrine, 

The  fiirst,  last  thought  of  sufienng  hearts  be  Thine.  i 

And  oh !  be  near,  when,  clothed  with  conquering  power« 
The  King  of  Terrors  claims  his  own  dread  hour ; 
When,  on  the  edge  of  that  unknown  abyss. 
Which  darkly  parts  us  from  the  realm  of  bliss,  • 

Awe-fltruck  alike  the  timid  and  the  brave. 
Alike  subdued  the  monarch  and  the  slave. 
Must  drink  the  cup  of  trembling^  — ^when  we  see 
Nought  in  the  universe  but  Deatfi  and  Thee, 
Forsake  us  not— if  still,  when  life  was  young. 
Faith  to  thy  bosom,  as  her  home,  hath  sprung, 
If  Hope's  retreat  hath  been,  through  all  the  past. 
The  shadow  by  die  Rock  of  Ages  cast. 
Father,  forsake  us  not ! — ^when  tortures  urge 
The  shrinking  soul  to  that  mysterious  veree ; 
When  fix)m  Thy  justice  to  Thy  love  we  ^, 
On  Nature's  conflict  look  with  pityine  eye. 
Bid  tlie  strong  wind,  the  fire,  the  earthqaaKe  cease, 
Ck>me  in  the  still  small  voice,  and  whisper— peace  !• 

For  oh !  'tis  awful— He  that  hath  beheld 
The  parting  spirit,  by  its  fears  repell'd. 
Cling  in  weak  terror  to  its  earthly  chain, 
And  from  the  dizzy  brink  recoil,  in  vain ; 
He  that  hath  seen  the  last  convulsive  throe 
Dissolve  the  union  form'd  and  closed  in  woe. 
Well  knows  that  hour  is  awfiil. — ^In  the  pride 
Of  youth  and  health,  by  sufl*eriilg  yet  untried. 
We  talk  of  Death,  as  something,  which  twere  sweet 
In  Glory's  arms  exultingly  to  meet, 
A  closing  triumph,  a  majestic  scene, 
Where  gazing  nations  watch  the  hero's  mien, 
As,  uncnjmiay'd  amidst  the  tears  of  all. 
He  folds  his  mantle,  regally  to  &11 ! 

Hush,  fond  enthusiast ! — still,  obscure  and  lone, 
Vet  not  less  terrible  because  unknown. 
Is  the  last  hour  of  thousands — they  retire 
From  life's  throng'd  path,  unnoticed  to  expire ; 
As  the  light  leaf,  whose  fall  to  ruin  bears 
Some  tremUing  insect's  little  world  of  cares, 
Descends  in  silence — ^while  around  waves  on 
The  mighty  forest,  reckless  what  is  gone ! 
Such  is  man's  doom — and  ere  an  hour  be  flown, 
-  Start  not,  Aou  tiifler! — such  may  be  thine  own. 
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Bat,  as  life's  current  in  its  ebb  draws  near 
The  shadowy  gulf,  there  wakes  a  thought  of  fear, 
A  thrilling  thought,  which  haply  mock*d  before. 
We  fain  would  stifle— but  it  sleeps  no  more ! 
There  are  who  fly  its  murmurs  'midst  the  throng, 
That  join  tlie  masque  of  revelry  and  song ; 
Yet  still  Death's  image,  by  its  power  restored, 
Frowns  'midst  the  roses  of  the  festal' board, 
And  when  deep  shades  o'er  earth  and  ocean  brood, 
And  the  heart  owns  the  might  of  solitude, 
Is  its  low  whisper  heard  ? — a  note  profound. 
But  wild  and  startling  as  the  trumpet  sound, 
That  bursts,  with  sudden  blast,  the  dead  repose 
Of  some  proud  city,  stormM  by  midnight  foes ! 

Oh !  vainly  Reason's  scornful  voice  would  prove 
That  life  ham  nought  to  claim  such  lin^ring  love. 
And  ask  if  e'er  the  captive,  half  uncham'd,  . 
Glun^  to  the  links  which  yet  his  step  restrained  ? 
In  vam  Philosophy,  with  tranquil  pride. 
Would  mock  the  feelings  she  perchance  can  hide. 
Call  up  the  countless  armies  of  the  dead. 
Point  to  the  pathway  beaten  by  their  tread. 
And  sayu-"  What  wouldst  thou  ?    Shall  the  fiz'd  decree. 
Made  for  creation,  be  reversed  for  thee  ?" 
—Poor,  feeble  aid !— proud  Stoic  !  ask  not  why. 
It  is  enough,  that  nature  shrinks  to  die ! 
Ehiou]^,  that  horror,  which  thy  words  upbraid, 
Is  her  dread  penalty,  and  must  be  paid ! 
•—Search  thy  deep  wisdom,  solve  the  scarce  defined 
And  mystic  questions  of  the  parting  mind. 
Half  check'd,  half  utter'd — tell  her,  what  aiall  barst. 
In  whehning  grandeur,  on  her  vision  first. 
When  freedfrom  mortal  films ? — ^what  viewless  world 
Shall  first  receive  h^  wing,  but  half  unfurl'd  t 
What  awful  and  unbodied  beings  guide 
Her  timid  flight  through  regions  yet  untried  1 
Say,  if  at  once,  her  final  doom  to  hear. 
Before  her  God  the  trembler  must  appear, 
Or  wait  that  day  of  terror,  when  the  sea 
Shall  yield  its  hidden  dead,  and  heaven  and  earib  sliali  flee  ? 

Hast  thou  no  answer? — Then  deride  no  more 
The  thoughts  that  shrink,  yet  cea^  not  to  explore 
rh'  unknown,  th'  unseen,  the  future— through  the  lieart. 
As  at  unearthly  sounds,  before  them  start ; 
Thouffh  the  frame  shudder^  and  the  spirit  sigh, 
They  nave  their  source  in  immortality ! 
Whence,  then,  shall  strength,  which  reason's  aid  denifi, 
An  equal  to  the  mortal  conflict  rise  t 
When,  on  the  swift  pale  horse,  whose  lightning  pace. 
Where'er  we  fly,  still  wins  the  dreadfiil  race. 
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The  mifl^ty  rideat  comes — O  whence  shall  aid 
Be  drawn,  to  meet  his  rushing,  nndiamay'd  ! 
— ^Whence,  but  from  thee,  Messiah! — thon  hast  dzain'd 
The  bitter  cup,  till  not  the  dregs  remained  ; 
To  thee  the  struggle  and  the  pang  were  known, 
'  The  mystic  horror— all  became  thine  own ! 

But  did  no  hand  celestial  succor  bring. 
Till  scorn  and  anguish  haply  lost  their  sting ! 
Came  not  th'  Archangel,  m  the  final  hour. 
To  arm  thee  with  invulnerable  power  ? 
No,  Son  of  God !  upon  thy  sacred  head 
The  shafts  of  wrath  their  tenfold  fliry  shed, 
^<Vom  man  averted — and  thy  path  on  hi^ 
Paas'd  through  the  strait  of  fiercest  agony ; 
For  thus  th'  Eternal,  with  prq>ition8  eyes. 
Received  the  last,  th'  ahnighty  sacrifice ! 

But  wake !  be  glad,  ye  nations !  firom  the  tomb 
Is  won  the  vicf  rv,  and  ub  fled  the  doom ! 
The  vale  of  death  in  conquest  hath  been  trod. 
Break  forth  in  joy,  ye  ransom'd !  saith  your  Ood ! 
Swell  ye  the  raptures  of  the  song  afer. 
And  hail  with  harps  your  bright  and  Morning  Star. 

He  rose !  the  everlasting  gates  of  day 
Received  the  King  of  Gloiy  on  his  way ! 
The  hope,  the  comforter  ot  those  who  wept, 
And  the  mst-fruits  of  them,  in  Him  that  slept. 
He  rose,  he  triumph'd !  he  will  yet  sustain 
Frail  nature  sinking  in  the  strife  of  pain. 
Aided  by  Him,  around  the  martyr's  finme 
When  fiercely  blazed  a  living  shroud  of  flame. 
Hath  the  firm  soul  exulted,  and  the  voice 
Raised  the  victorious  h)rmn,  and  cried,  Rejoice  ! 
Aided  by  Him,  though  none  the  bed  attend, 
Where  the  lone  sufferer  dies  without  a  friend. 
He  whom  the  busy  world  shall  miss  no  more 
Than  mom  one  dewdrop  firom  her  countless  store* 
Earth's  most  neglected  child,  with  trusting  heart, 
Cali'd  to  the  hope  of  glory,  shall  depart ! 

And  say,  cold  Sophist !  if  by  thee  bereft 
Of  that  high  hope,  to  misery  what  were  left  1 
But  for  the  vision  of  the  days  to  be. 
But  for  the  comforter,  despised  by  thee. 
Should  we  not  wither  at  the  Chastener's  look, 
Sliould  we  not  sink  beneath  our  Grod*s  rebuke. 
When  o'er  our  heads  the  desolating  blast, 
Fraught  with  inscrutable  decrees,  hath  pass'd. 
And  the  stem  power  who  seeks  the  noblest  prey, 
Ha^  cali'd  our  fairest  and  our  best  away  1 
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^XNild  we  not  madden  when  onr  eyes  behold 

All  that  we  loved  in  marble  stillneflB  cold. 

No  more  responaive  to  onr  smile  or  sdghi 

Flx'd— frozen— fidlent— all  mortality  ? 

Bat  for  the  promise,  all  shall  yet  be  well. 

Would  not  the  spirit  in  its  panes  rebel. 

Beneath  such  clouds  as  darken^!,  when  the  hand 

Of  wrath  lay  heavy  on  our  prostrate  land  ; 

And  thou,*  Just  lent  thy  dadden*d  isles  to  bless. 

Then  snatch'd  from  earUi  with  all  thy  lovelinoB, 

Widi  all  a  nation's  blessings  on  thy  head, 

O  England's  flower !  wertjzather'd  to  the  dead  ? 

But  thou  didst  teach  us.    lliou  to  every  heart, 

Faith's  lofty  lesson  didst  thyself  impart ! 

When  fled  the  hope  through  all  thv  pangs  which  miled^ 

When  thy  youn^  bosom,  o*er  thy  Ufeless  child, 

Yeam'd  with  vain  longing— still  thy  patient  eye, 

To  its  last  Ikht,  beam'd  holy  constancy ! 

Tom  from  a^ot  in  cloudless  sunshine  cast. 

Amidst  those  agonies— thy  first  and  last, 

Thy  pale  lip,  quivering  with  convulsive  throes, 

Breathed  not  a  plaint— and  settled  in  repose ; 

While  bow'd  thy  ro3ral  head  to  Him,  whose  power 

Spoke  in  the  fiat  of  that  midnight  hour. 

Who  fix)m  the  brightest  vision  of  a  throne. 

Love,  glory,  empire,  claim'd  thee  for  his  own. 

And  spread  sucn  terror  o*er  the  sea-girt  coast. 

As  blasted  Israel,  when  her  Ark  was  lost ! 

**  It  is  the  will  of  God !"— yet,  yet  we  hear 
The  words  which  closed  thy  beautifiil  career ; 
Yet  should  we  mourn  thee  in  thy  West  abode. 
But  for  that  thought—"  It  is  the  will  of  God  !*' 
Who  shall  arraign  th*  EtemaPs  dark  decree. 
If  not  one  murmur  then  escaped  fix>m  thee  t 
Oh !  still,  thouffh  vanishing  without  a  trace, 
Thou  hast  not  left  one  scion  of  thy  race. 
Still  may  thy  memory  Uoom  our  vales  amonf, 
Hallow'd  by  freedom,  and  enshrined  in  song ! 
Still  may  thy  pure,  majestic  spirit  dwell. 
Bright  on  the  isles  which  loved  thy  name  so  well. 
E'en  as  an  angel,  with  presiding  care. 
To  wake  and  guard  thine  own  hig^  virtues  there. 

For  lo !  die  hour  when  storm-presaging  skies 
Call  on  the  watchers  of  the  land  to  rise. 
To  set  the  sign  of  fire  on  every  height,* 
And  o'er  the  mountains  rear,  with  patriot  might, 
Prepar'd,  if  summoned  in  its  cause  to  die. 
The  banner  of  oar  faith,  the  Cross  oi  victory ! 

*Tlie  Princen  Charlotle. 
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By  thifi  nath  England  conquered— field  and  flood 
Have  own'd  her  8ov*reignty — alone  she  stood. 
When  chains  o'er  all  the  scepter*d  earth  were  thrown, 
in  high  and  holy  singleness,  alone, 
But  mighty  in  her  God— and  shall  she  now 
Forget hefore  th*  Omnipotent  to  bow? 
From  the  bright  fountam  of  her  ^ory  turn, 
Or  bid  strangle  fire  u{>on  his  altars  bum? 
No !  sever'd  land,  'midst  rocks  and  billows  rude. 
Throned  in  thy  majesty  of  solitude, 
Still  in  the  deep  asylum  of  thy  breast 
Shall  the  pure  elements  of  greatness  rest, 
Virtue  and  faith,  ihe  tutelary  powers, 
Thy  hearths  that  hallow,  and  defend  thy  towers! 

Still,  where  thy  hamlet-vales,  O  chosen  isle ! 
In  the  soft  beauty  of  their  verdure  smile. 
Where  yew  and  ehn  o'ershade  the  lonely  fanes. 
That  guard  the  peasant's  records  and  remains. 
May  me  blest  echoes  of  the  Sabbath-bell 
Sweet  on  the  quiet  of  the  woodlands  swell. 
And  firom  each  cottage-dwelling  of  thy  glades, 
When  starlight  glimmers  through  the  deepening  shadow 
Devotion's  voice  in  choral  hymns  arise. 
And  bear  the  land's  warm  incense  to  the  skiea. 

There  mav  the  mother,  as  with  anxious  joy 
To  Heaven  her  lessons  consecrate  her  bov. 
Teach  his  young  accent  still  the  immortal  lays 
Of  Zion's  bards,  in  inspiration's  days. 
When  angels,  whispenng  through  the  cedar  shade. 
Prophetic  tones  to  Judah's  harp  convey'd 
And  as,  her  soul  all  ^tening  in  her  eyes. 
She  bids  the  prayer  of  infancy  arise. 
Tell  of  his  name,  who  left  his  Throne  on  high, 
Earth's  lowliest  lot  to  bear  and  sa'nctif|r. 
His  love  divine,  by  keenest  anguish  tned. 
And  fondly  say—"  My  child,  tor  thee  He  died  V 
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H0TE8  AND  CBITICAL  ANNOTATIONS. 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  350,  line  13. 
PaHerUy  because  Eternal. 
'Half  pfttient,  beeaate  he  is  eternal.'*— St.  AvQvmn. 
Note  3,  page  850,  line  34. 
FlTftatke  Citg  oftkf  Refuge,  Jljf  f 
**TlieB  TO  shall  appoint  you  cities,  to  be  cities  of  refUge  for  yon; 
that  the  sUyer  may  flee  tliither  which  killeth  any  person  at  ima- 
wwna.-~KnA  they  shall  be  unto  yon  cities  of  refhge  flrom  th« 
avenger.**— Numbers,  chap.  35. 

Note  3,  page  2S2,  line  8. 
Jhtd  dark  the  ekawUfere  ef  it$  imMg*rf, 
**  Every  nMtn  in  the  chunbers  of  his  imagery.** — ^Ezikxcl,  ehap.  8. 
Note  4,  page  354,  line  13. 
Muei  drink  tke  eup  of  trembling. 
**Thott  hast  drunken  the  dregs  ef  the  cup  of  trembling,  and  wrong 
them  out.**— IsAi4H,  chap.  51. 

Note  5,  page  354,  line  34. 
Ceme  in  tke  eUll  email  voiee,  and  wkieper  peace. 
"  And  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind 
lent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in  (rieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord ; 
hat  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind :  and  after  the  wind  an  earth- 
quake ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake :  and  after  tiie  earth- 
quake a  fire ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire :  and  after  the  fire  a 
itill  small  voice.**— Kinos,  book  i.  chap.  19. 

Note  «,  page  357,  line  45. 

Toetttke  sign  of  fare  on  every  keigkt. 

"And  set  up  a  sign  of  fire.'*— Jkrkmiah,  chap.  6 


CRITICAL  ANNOTATIONS 

0*^  "  THE  SCEPTIC." 

**In  1830  Mrs.  Hemans  published  Tke  Seeptk,  a  poem  of  great 
mnit  f<Nr  its  style  and  its  sentiments,  of  which  we  shall  cive  a  rapid 
sketch.  She  considers  the  influence  of  unbelief  on  the  aflections  and 
gentler  part  of  our  nature,  And,  after  pursuing  the  picture  of  the  misery 
eoBsequent  cm  dmibt,  shows  the  relief  that  may  be  fbnnd  in  the 
thoughts  that  have  their  source  in  immcMrtality.  Glancing  at  plea- 
sure as  the  only  resort  of  the  sceptic,  she  turns  to  the  sterner  tasks 
of  lift. 
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*  E*ta  youth's  brief  boon 
SurTiTetbebMQtyor  tlMh-ioTeliettilow«n;    •   «    • 
The  mtuVn  pore  flame  the  breath  of  etorma  moat  fiui ; 
And  {Miin  and  aorrow  claim  their  nnnlinf'— Man. 

But  then  the  sceptic  has  no  relief  in  memonr,  for  menoiymeaUs  bo 
joys  but  such  m  were  transitory,  and  iuiown  to  Iw  such ;  and  a»  for 
hope— 

•  She.  who  like  hearen^e  own  aunbeam,  imileB  for  aU, 
Will  she  ■peak  comfort  1— Thou  hast  shorn  her  plume* 
That  mif  bt  have  raised  thee  far  above  the  tomb, 
And  husbM  the  only  ▼oice  whose  an|fel-tona 
Soothes  when  all  melodies  of  Joy  are  flown.^ 

"  The  poet  then  aslcs,  if  an  infidel  dare  love ;  and,  havliif  bo  horn* 
for  his  thoughts  in  a  better  world,  nurse  such  feelings  as  delight  to 
enshrine  themselves  in  the  breast  of  a  parent.  She  addresses  him  om 
the  insecurity  of  an  attachment  to  a  vain  idol,  ftom  which  death 
may  at  any  time  divide  him  *for  ever.*  .       .       For 

relief  the  infidel  is  referred  to  the  Christiaa  religion.  In  a  ttraia, 
which  unites  the  fervor  of  devotion  with  poetic  sensibility. 

The  poem  inroceeds  to  dei^ct,  in  a  f<Nrcible  manner  tho 
unfOTtunate  state  of  a  mind  which  acquires  every  kind  of  knowledge 
but  that  which  gives  salvation ;  and,  having  gained  possession  of  the 
secrets  of  all  ages,  and  communed  with  the  majestic  minds  that  shine 
along  the  pathway  of  time^  neslects  nothing  but  eternity.  Bach  a 
oneTln  Uie  season  of  safierlng,  finds  relief  In  suicide,  and  escapes  to 
death  as  to  an  eternal  rest.  The  thought  of  death  recurs  to  the  mind 
of  the  poet,  and  calls  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  divine  presence 
and  support  in  the  hour  of  dissolution ;  for  the  hour,  when  the  so«i  Is 
brought  to  the  mysterious  verge  of  another  life,  is  an  *  awfiii  one.* 

This  is  followed  by  an  <aIlusion  to  the 

strong  love  of  life  which  belongs  to  human  nature,  and  the  instinct- 
ive apprehension  with  which  the  parting  mind  muses  on  its  Aitore 
eondition,  and  asks  of  itself  mystic  questions,  that  it  cannot  wdve 
But  through  the  influence  of  religion— 

*  He  whom  the  busy  world  shall  miss  no  more 

Than  mom  one  dewdrop  from  her  countless  store, 

Earth*s  most  ncfleeted  child,  with  trusting  heart, 

Call'd  to  the  hope  of  f  lory,  shall  depart !  * 

"  After  some  lines  expressing  the  spirit  of  English  patriotism.  In  a 
manner  with  which  foreigners  can  only  be  pleased,  the  poem  closes 
with  the  picture  of  a  mother  teaching  her  child  the  first  lessons  of 
religion,  by  holding  up  the  divine  example  of  the  Saviour. 

"We  liave  been  led  into  a  longer  notice  of  this  poem,  for  it  illus- 
trates the  character  of  Mrs.  Hemans*s  manner.  We  perceive  in  it  a 
loftiness  of  purpose,  an  earnestness  <^  thought,  sometimes  made  more 
interesting  By  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  a  depth  of  religious  feeling,  a 
mind  alive  to  all  tbo  interests,  gratifications,  and  sorrows  of  social 
life.*'— Propkssor  Norton  (in  JVorfA  American  Retietp^  April,  18S7.) 

«<  We  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  exiwessed  the  very  high 
c^dnion  which  we  entertain  of  the  talents  of  this  lady ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  she  gives  us  no  reason  to  retract  or  modify  in 
any  degree  the  applause  already  bestowed,  and  that  every  ftesh  ex 
nUklion  of  her  powen  enhances  and  confirms  her  claims  upon  om 
admiration.  Mrs.  Uemans  is  indeed  but  in  the  inliuicy  of  her  poetL- 
eal  career ;  but  it  is  an  infency  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  of  v«ry  high 
promise.  Not  but  that  she  has  already  performiBd  more  than  has 
oflen  been  sufficient  to  win  for  other  candidates  no  mean  place  in  the 
roll  of  feme,  but  because  what  she  has  already  done,  shrinks,  when 
compared  with  what  we  consider  to  be  her  own  great  capacity,  to 
mere  incipient  excellence— the  intimation  rather  than  the  mlflliaent 
of  the  high  destiny  of  her  genius. 
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.  .  .  The  venat  of  Mrs.  UemaoB  appear  the  spoBtaBeow  off- 
tpflng  of  intense  and  noble  feeling,  goYemed  bv  a  clear  understaad- 
iBff,  and  feshioned  into  elegance  by  an  exquisite  delicacy  and  pre- 
eisioB  of  taste.  With  more  than  the  force  of  many  chT  Imt  bmscu- 
Une  competitors,  she  never  ceases  to  be  strictly /estsiMiM  in  the  whole 
eorreat  of  her  thought  and  feeling,  nor  approaches  by  any  chance 
the  verM  of  that  (Vee  and  intrepid  coarse  of  speculation,  of  which 
the  boldness  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  wisdom,  but  into  which 
MMoe  of  itie  most  remarkable  among  the  female  literati  of  our  Umes 
have  fipeely  and  fearlessly  plunged.  She  has,  in  the  poem  before  us, 
made  choice  of  a  subject  of  which  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  have  reconciled  the  treatment,  in  the  liands  of  some  female  au- 
thors, to  the  delicacy  which  belongs  to  the  sex,  and  the  tenderness 
and  enthusiasm  which  form  its  finest  characteristics.  A  coarse  and 
chilling  cento  of  the  exploded  fancies  of  modem  scepticism,  done 
into  rhyme  by  the  tiand  of  a  woman,  would  have  been  doubly  dls- 
pasting,  by  the  revival  of  absurdities  long  consigned  to  oblivion,  and 
by  the  revolting  exhibition  of  a  female  mind  shorn  of  all  Its  attrae- 
tuwSf  and  wrapt  in  darkness  and  defiance.  But  Mrs.  Hemans  has 
chosen  the  better  and  the  nobler  cause,  and,  while  she  has  left  in  the 
poem  before  us  every  trace  of  vigorous  intellect  of  which  the  sub- 
ject admitted,  and  hia  far  transcended  In  energy  of  thought  the  pro- 
sing pioneers  of  unbelief,  she  has  sustained  throughout  a  tone  of 
warm  and  confiding  piety,  and  has  thus  proved  that  the  humility  df 
hope  and  of  faith  has  in  it  none  of  the  weakness  with  which  it  has 
been  charged  by  the  arrogance  of  impiety,  but  owns  a  divine  and  mys- 
terious vigor  residing  under  the  very  aspect  of  gentleness  and  devo 
tUuL^^—Edinburgh  Montkljf  Review,  vol.  iil. 

"  Her  last  two  publications  are  works  of  a  higher  stamp ;  wmics, 
Indeed,  of  which  no  living  poet  need  to  be  ashamed.  The  first  of 
them  is  entitled  The  Sceptic^  and  is  devoted,  as  our  readers  will  easi- 
ly anticipate,  to  advocating  the  cause  of  religion.  Undoubtedly  the 
poem  must  have  owed  its  being  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times — 
to  a  laudable  indignation  at  the  course  which  literature  In  many  de* 
partments  seemed  lately  to  be  taking  in  this  country,  aibd  at  the  doc- 
trines disseminated  with  industry,  principally  (but  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively, as  has  been  falsely  supposed)  among  the  lower  orders. 
Mrs.  Hemans,  however,  does  not  attempt  to  reason  learnedly  or  la 
boriously  in  verse ;  fevf  poems,  ostensibly  philosophical  or  didactic, 
have  ever  been  of  use,  except  to  display  the  ingenuity  and  talent  of 
the  writers.  People  are  not  often  taught  a  science  or  an  art  in  po- 
etry, and  much  less  will  an  infidel  be  converted  by  a  theological 
treatise  in  verse.  But  the  argument  of  The  SeepUe  is  one  of  irre- 
sistible force  to  confirm  a  wavering  mind ;  it  is  simply  resting  the 
truth  of  religion  on  the  necessity  of  itr-on  the  utter  misery  and  help- 
lessness of  man  without  it.  This  argument  Is  in  itself  available  for 
all  the  purposes  of  poetry :  it  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  passions 
of  man ;  It  Is  cafnble  of  interesting  all  our  aroctionate  hopes  and 
charities,  of  acting  upon  all  our  natural  fears.  Mrs.  Hemans  has 
gone  through  this  range  with  great  feeling  and  ability ;  and,  when 
•be  comes  to  the  mind  which  has  clothed  itself  In  its  own  strength, 
and  relying  proudly  on  that  alone  in  the  hour  of  aflliction,  has  sunk 
into  distractioa  in  the  contest,  she  rises  into  a  strain  of  moral  poetry 
aot  often  surpassed  :— 

•  oil,  wlMt  if  natur***  ■treni^th  f— the  Tacant  eys. 
By  aunU  dtwrtcd,  hath  a  dread  reply,*  Ate.** 

Q^artertf  Review,  vol.  zziT. 
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Tbk  Secret  Tribunal,*  which  attained  such  fonnidable  pottrer 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  mentioned  in  history 
as  an  institution  publicly  known  so  early  as  in  the  year  1811.  Its 
members,  who  were  called  Free  Judges,  were  unknown  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  were  bound  by  a  tremendous  oath,  to  deliver  up  their  dearest 
criends  and  relatives,  without  exception,  if  they  had  committed  any 
ofience  cognizable  by  the  tribunal.  They  were  also  under  an  obli- 
gation to  relate  all  thev  knew  concerning  the  affair,  to  cite  the  ac- 
cused, and,  in  case  of  his  condemnation,  to  pursue  and  put  him  to 
death,  wherever  he  might  be  met  with.  The  proceedings  of  this  tri- 
bunal were  carried  on  at  night,  and  with  the  greatest  mystery ;  and 
though  it  was  usual  to  summon  a  culprit  three  times  before  sentence 
was  passed,  yet  persons  obnoxious  to  it  were  sometimes  accused  and 
condemned  without  any  citation.  After  condemnation,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  for  any  one  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  FMe 
Judges,  for  their  commands  set  thousands  of  assassins  in  motion, 
who  had  sworn  not  to  spare  the  life  of  their  nearest  relation.  If  re 
quired  to  sacrifice  it,  but  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  order  with  the 
most  devoted  obedience,  even  should  they  consider  the  object  of  their 
pursuit  as  the  most  innocent  of  men.  Almost  all  persons  of  rank 
and  fortune  sought  admission  into  the  society ;  there  were  Free 
Judges  even  amongst  the  magistrates  of  the  imperial  cities,  and  evwy 
prince  had  some  of  their  order  in  his  council.  When  a  member  oi 
this  tribunal  was  not  of  himself  strong  enough  to  seize  and  put  to 
death  a  criminal,  he  was  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  until  he  met  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  his  comrades  for  the  purpose,  and  these  were 
obliged,  upon  his  making  certain  signs,  to  lend  him  immediate  assist 
ance,  without  asking  any  questions.  It  was  usual  to  hang  up  the 
persons  condemned,  with  a  willow  branch,  to  the  first  tree ;  but  if 
circumstances  obliged  tbeni  to  dispatch  him  with  a  poinurd,  thej 
left  it  in  his  Irady,  that  it  might  be  known  he  had  not  been  assassi- 
nated, but  executed  by  a  Free  Judge.  All  the  transactions  of  the 
Sages  or  Seers  (as  they  called  themselves,)  were  enveloped  in  rayste« 
ry,  and  it  is  even  now  unknown  by  what  signs  they  revealed  them> 
selves  to  each  other.  At  length  their  power  became  so  extensive 
And  redoubtable,  that  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  found  it  necessary  to 
unite  their  exertions  for  its  supfuression,  in  which  they  were  at  length 
successful. 

The  following  account  of  this  extraordinary  association  is  given  by 
Madame  de  Stall :—"  Den  juges  mysterieux,  inconnus  Tun  i  Taatre, 
toujours  masques,  et  se  rassemblant  pendant  la  null,  punissoient  dans 
le  silence,  et  gravoient  settlement  sur  le  poicnard  qu'ils  enfor^oient 
dans  le  sein  du  coupable  oe  mot  terrible :  Tribunal  Sscekt.  lit 
pr^venolent  le  condamnd,  en  faisant  crier  trols  fois  sous  les  fenfttres 
de  sa  nudsoa,  Malheur,  Malheur,  Malheur !  Alors  Tinfortan^  savoit 
que  par-tout,  dans  T^tranger,  dans  son  concitoyen,  dans  son  paient 
mAme,  11  pouvcrft  troover  son  meurtrier.  La  solitude,  la  foule,  les 
▼illes,  les  campagnes,  tout  6toit  rempli  par  la  presence  invisible  de 
eette  conscience  arniAe  qui  poursuivoit  les  criminels.  On  cone<At 
comment  oette  terrible  institution  pouvoit  fttre  necessaire,  dans  aa 

^  See  the  works  of  Baron  Bock  and  Professor  Kramer. 
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tomps  ou  chaqiie  homme  Atoit  fbrt  contre  tons,  au  lien,  qua  Uma  doi- 
▼MR  6tre  forts  contre  chacun.  n  falluit  que  la  justice  sorprtt  le  aim- 
inel  avant  qu'il  p(Lt  s'en  defendre ;  mais  cette  punition  qui  planolt 
dans  les  ain  comme  une  ombre  yengeresse,  cette  sentence  mortelte 
qui  ponv(4t  receller  le  sein  m^me  d'un  ami,  firappoit  d'une  inTinciUe 
iCJieor.'*  VJiUemagne,  VoL  n. 


Night  veil'd  the  mountains  of  the  vine. 
And  stonns  had  roused  the  foaming  Rhine, 
And,  mingling  with  the  pinewood's  roar» 
Its  billowB  hoarsely  chafed  the  bbore. 
While  glen  and  cavern,  to  their  moans. 
Gave  answer  with  a  thousand  tones : 
Then,  as  the  voice  of  storms  appall'd 
The  peasant  of  the  Odenwald,"' 
Shuddering  he  deem'd,  that,  £u:  (m  hi^, 
'Twas  the  wild  huntsman  rushing  by. 
Riding  the  blast  with  phantom  speed. 
With  cry  of  hound,  and  tramp  of  steed, 
While  Ins  fierce  train,  as  on  they  flew, 
llieir  horns  in  savage  chorus  blew. 
Till  rock,  and  tower,  and  convent  round. 
Rung  to  the  eduill  unearthly  sound. 

Vain  dreams !  &r  other  footsteps  traced 
The  forest  path,  in  secret  haste  ^ 
Far  other  sounds  were  on  the  m^t, 
Though  lost  amidst  the  tempest's  imght. 
That  fill'd  the  echoing  earth  and  sky, 
With  its  own  awftd  harmony. 
There  stood  a  lone  and  ruin'd  &ne. 
Far  in  the  Odenwald*s  domain, 
'Midst  wood  and  rock,  a  deep  recess 
Of  still  and  shadowy  loneliness. 
Long  ^ass  its  pavement  had  o'ergrown. 
The  wild-flower  waved  o'er  the  altar-stone. 
The  night-wind  rock'd  the  tottering  pile. 
As  it  swept  along  the  roofless  aisle, 
'     For  the  foreet-boug^,  and  the  stormy  sky. 
Were  all  that  minster's  canopy. 

Many  a  broken  image  lay 
In  die  mossy  mantle  of  decay, 
And  partial  light  the  moonbeams  darted 
O'er  trophies  of  the  long  departed ; 
For  there  the  chiefii  c^  other  days. 
The  mighty,  slunber'd,  with  their  praise : 

*Th6  Odenwald,  a  torest-^trict  near  the  Rhiae,  a«\Mntof  dip 
iBRitortos  ofDaniMtHdt. 
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Twas  long  rince  aagfat  batllie  dews  of  Heaven 
A  tribute  to  their  bier  hall  given, 
£x>ng  since  a  sound  but  the  moaning  blast 
Above  their  voiceless  home  had  pass'd. 

So  slept  the  proud,  and  with  them  all 
The  records  of  then  ^une  and  fall : 
Helmet,  and  shield,  and  sculptured  crest, 
Adom'd  the  dwelling  of  their  rest. 
And  emblems  of  the  Holy  Land 
Were  carved  by  some  forgotten  hand : 
But  the  hehn  wad  broke,  me  shield  defooed, 
And  the  crest  through  weeds  might  acaioe  be  traced  ; 
And  the  scattered  leaveaof  the  northern  pine 
Half  hid  the  pahn  of  Palestine. 
So  slept  the  glorious— 4owly  laid. 
As  the  peasant  in  his  native  shade ; 
Some  hermit's  tale,  some  shepherd's  rhyme, 
All  that  high  deeds  coidd  win  from  time ! 

What  footsteps  move,  with  measured  tread, 
Amid  those  chambers  of  the  dead  1 
What  silent,  shadowv  beings  dide 
Low  tombs  and  mouldering  shrines  beside. 
Peopling  the  wild  imd  solemn  seene 
Witn  forms  well  suited  to  its  mien  1 
Wanderer,  away !  let  none  intrude 
On  their  mystenous  solitude ! 
Lo !  these  are  they,  that  awful  band, 
The  secret  Watchers  of  the  land, 
Tney  that,  unknown  and  uncontroH'd, 
Then*  dark  and  dread  tribunal  hold. 
They  meet  not  in  the  monarch's  dome. 
They  meet  not  in  the  ebieftain's  ht>me ; 
But  where,  unbounded  o'er  their  heads. 
All  heaven  magnificentiv  ^ffeads. 
And  from  its  depths  of  cloudless  bhie 
The  eternal  stars  their  deeds  may  view ! 
Wherever  the  flowers  of  the  mountain  sod 
By  roving  foot  are  seldom  trod ; 
Where'er  the  pathless  forest  waves, 
Or  the  ivy  clothes  forsaken  smves ; 
Where'er  wild  legends  mark  a  q?ot. 
By  mortals  shunn'd,  but  unforgot. 
There,  circled  by  the  sliades  m  night, 
They  judge  of  crimes  that  shrink  from  tight. 
And  guilt  that  deems  its  secret  known 
To  the  One  unslumbering  eye  alone. 
Yet  hears  their  name  wim  a  sudden  start, 
As  an  icy  touch  had  chiU'd  its  hearty 
For  the  shadow  ot  th'  avenger's  hand 
Rests  dark  and  heavy  on  the  land. 
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There  rose  a  voice  froixi  die  ruin's  ^ocm 
And  woke  the  eiikoea  of  ihe  lomb. 
As  if  the  nejble  henna  beneath 
Seat  forth  lic^p  answe^rs  to  its  breath. 

"  ^¥*beti  the  midtiieht  ^ers  lIi«  buniiqg 
And  the  dead  to  earth  returning ; 
Wh€i3  the  ^Dtntg  of  the  hlewt 
Rise  upon  tW  ^JtJtJ  man's  Test ; 
When  each  whisper  of  the  gale 
Bids  the  cheek  orfnili  t«m  pale  ; 
In  the  shadow  yf  Ine  hour 
That  o'er  the  soul  haih  deepest  power. 
Why  thus  meet  we,  but  to  call 
For  judgment  on  the  criminal  ? 
Wliy,  but  the  doom  of  guilt  to  seal. 
And  point  th'  avenger's  holy  steel  ? 
A  fearful  oa&  has  bound  our  souls, 
A  fearful  power  our  arm  controls ! 
There  is  an  ear,  awake  on  hi^. 
E'en  to  thought's  whii^^ers,  ere  they  die ; 
There  is  an  eve,  whose  beam  pervades 
All  depths,  all  deserts,  and  all  shades ; 
That  ear  hath  heard  our  awi'ul  vow. 
That  searching  eye  is  on  us  now ! 
Let  him  whose  heart  is  unpro^med. 
Whose  hand  no  blameless  blood  hath  stain'c^ 
Let  him,  whose  thoughts  no  record  keep 
Of  crimes,  in  silence  buried  deep. 
Here,  in  the  lace  of  Heaven,  accuse 
The  guilty  whom  its  wrath  pursues !" 

'Twas  hushed — that  voice  of  thrilling  sound* 
And  a  dead  silence  reign'd  aiound. 
Then  stood  forth  one,  whose  dim-seen  form, 
Tower'd  like  a  phantom  in  the  storm ; 
Grathering  his  mantle,  as  a  cloud. 
With  its  dark  folds  his  face  to  shroud, 
Throu^  pillar'd  arches  on  he  pass'd. 
With  stately  step,  and  paused  at  last. 
Where,  on  the  altar's  mouldering  stone. 
The  fitful  moonbeam  brightly  shone ; 
Then  on  the  fearful  stiUness  broke 
Low,  solemn  tones,  as  tfafus  he  spoke : 

"  Before  that  eye,  whose  glance  pervades 
All  depths,  all  deserts,  and  all  shades ; 
Heard  by  that  ear  awake  on  high 
E'en  to  thought's  whii^rs  ere  they  die ; 
With  all  a  mortal's  awe  I  stand. 
Yet  with  pure  heart,  and  stainless  band. 
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To  Heayen  I  lift  that  hand  and  call 
For  judgment  on  the  tsriminal ; 
The  earth  is  dyed  with  bloodshed's  hues. 
It  cries  for  vengeance — I  accuse !" 

"  Name  thou  the  guilty !  say  for  whom 
Thou  claim'st  th*  ineyitable  doom  !" 

"  Albert  of  lindheim— 4o  the  skies 
The  voice  of  blood  against  him  cries ; 
A  brother's  blood— his  hand  is  dyed 
With  the  deep  stain  of  fratricide. 
One  homr,  one  moment,  hath  reveal'd. 
What  yeais  in  darkness  had  oonceaPd, 
But  dl  in  vain— the  gulf  of  time 
Refused  to  close  upon  his  crime ; 
And  guih  that  slept'on  flowers,  shall  know. 
The  earthquake  was  but  hush'd  below ! 

Here,  where  amidst  the  iK>ble  dead. 
Awed  by  their  fame,  he  dare  not  tread ; 
Where,  left  by  him  to  dark  decay^ 
Their  trophies  moulder  hat  away ; 
Around  us  and  beneath  us  lie 
The  relics  of  his  ancestry ; 
The  cbdefe  of  Lindheim's  ancient  race, 
£ach  in  his  last  low  dwelling-place : 
But  one  is  absent— o*er  ki»  grave 
The  palmy  diades  of  Sjrria  wave ; 
Far  distant  from  his  natnra  Rhine, 
He  died  unmoum'd,  m  Palestine ; 
The  Pilgrim  sought  the  Holy  Land, 
To  peruh  by  a  ttfo^er's  hand ! 
Peace  to  his  soul !  though  o'er  his  bed 
No  dirse  be  ponrM,  no  tear  be  shed, 
Thoum  all  he  loved  his  name  forget, 
Theffwre  who  shall  avenge  him  yet !" 

"  Accuser !  how  to  thee  alone 
Became  the  fearful  secret  known !" 

"  There  is  an  hour  when  vain  vemono 
First  wakes  in  her  eternal  force ; 
When  pardon  may  not  be  retrieved. 
When  conscience  will  not  be  deceived. 
He  that  beheld  the  victim  Ueed, 
Beheld,  and  aided  in  the  dee<^ 
When  earthly  fears  had  lost  their  power 
Reveal'd  die  tale  in  such  an  hour. 
Unfolding,  jvith  his  latest  breath. 
All  that  gave  keent  pangs  to  death.** 
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"  By  Him,  th'  Allroedng  and  Unseeo, 
Who  18  for  ever,  and  hath  been. 
And  by  th'  Atoner's  cren  adored. 
And  by  th'  avenger's  holy  sword. 
By  truth  eternal  and  divine, 
A]ccu8er !  wilt  thou  swear  to  thine !" 
— ^*  The  croes  upon  my  heart  is  prest, 
I  hold  the  dagger  to  my  breast ; 
If  lalse  the  tale  whose  truth  i  swear, 
Ik  mine  the  murderer's  doom  to  bear !" 

Then  sternly  rose  the  dread  reply— 
"  His  days  are  numbered— he  must  die ! 
There  is  no  shadow  of  the  night, 
So  deep  as  to  conceal  his  fbgbt ; 
Earth  doth  not  hold  so  lone  a  waste. 
But  there  his  footstep  shall  be  traced ; 
Devotion  hath  no  shrine  so  blest. 
That  there  in  safety  he  may  rest. 
Where'er  he  treads,  let  Veogeanoe  thtw 
Around  him  spread  her  secret  snare ! 
In  the  busv  haunts  of  men. 
In  the  still  and  shadowy  glen. 
When  the  social  board  is  crown'd. 
When  the  wine-cup  qaarkles  round ; 
When  his  couch  of  sleep  is  prest, 
And  a  dream  his  spiiiVB  guest ; 
When  his  bosom  knows  no  fear. 
Let  the  dagger  still  be  near. 
Till,  sudden  as  the  lightning's  dart. 
Silent  and  swift  it  reach  his  heart ! 
One  warning  voice,  one  fearful  word, 
Ere  mom  beneath  his  towers  be  heard. 
Then  vainly  may  the  guilty  fly. 
Unseen,  unaided,--he  must  die ! 
Let  those  he  loves  prepare  his  tomb, 
Let  friendship  hire  nim  to  his  doom  * 
Perish  his  deeds,  his  name,  his  race. 
Without  a  record  or  a  trace ! 
Away !  be  watchful,  swift,  and  free, 
To  wreak  th*  invisible's  decree. 
'Tie  pass'd— th'  avenger  claims  his  prey. 
On  to  the  chase  of  death— away !" 

And  all  was  stili--^  sweepauc  blast 
Caught  not  a  whisper  as  it  pass'd ; 
The  shadowy  forms  were  seen  no  mors 
The  tombs  deserted  as  before ; 
And  the  wide  forest  waved  immense. 
In  dark  and  lone  magnificence. 
In  Lindheim's  towers  the  feast  had  closed ; 
llie  song  was  hush'd,  the  bard  reposed; 
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Sleep  settled  on  the  weary  gne^ 
Andf  the  castle's  lord  retired  to  rest. 
To  rest ! — the  captiye  doomed  to  die 
May  slumber,  wheu  his  hour  is  ni^ ; 
The  seaman,  when  the  billows  foam, 
Rock'd  on  the  mast,  may  dream  of  home ; 
The  warrior,  on  the. battle's  eve, 
May  win  from  care  a  short  reprieve ; 
But  earth  and  heaven  aUke  deny 
Their  peace  to  ffuilt's  o'erwearied  eve ; 
And  mght,  that  orings  to  srief  a  caun. 
To  toil  a  pause,  to  pain  a  balm, 
Hath  spells  terrific  m  her  course. 
Dread  sounds  and  shadows,  for  renione» 
Voices  that  long  firom  earth  had  fled. 
And  steps  and  echoes  from  the  dead ; 
And  many  a  dream,  whose  forms  arise. 
Like  a  daikeri¥orld's  realities  i 
Call  them  not  vain  illusion*— bom 
But  for  the  wise  and  brave  to  soom ! 
Heaven,  that  the  penal  doom  defers. 
Hath  yet  its  thousand  ministers, 
To  scourge  the  heart,  unseen,  unknown* 
In  shade,  in  siience,  and  alone, 
Concentratin£f  in  one  brief  hoar 
Ages  of  retribution's  power  1 

If  thou  wouldst  know  the  lot  of  thost. 
Whose  souls  are  dark  with  guilty  woes 
Ah !  seek  them  not  where  pleasure's  thraof 
Are  listening  to  the  voice  of  song ; 
Seek  them  not  where  the  banquet  glows. 
And  the  red  vineyard's  nectar  flows : 
There  mirth  ma^  flufb  the  hollow  cheek. 
The  eye  of  frverish  joy  mav  speak. 
And  smiles,  the  ready  masK  oc  pnoe, 
The  canker-worm  within  may  mde : 
Heed  not  those  signs !  thev  but  delude ; 
Follow,  and  mark  their  solitude  1 

The  song  is  hush'd,  the  feast  is  done, 
And  Lindheim's  lord  remains  alone. 
Alone,  in  silence  and  unrest. 
With  the  dread  secret  of  his  breast : 
Alone  with  angmah  and  with  fear  ; 
— There  needs  not  an  avenger  here ! 
Behold  him !— ^  Why  that  sudden  start  1 
Thou  hear'st  the  beating  of  thv  heart ! 
Thou  hear'st  the  night-wind's  noliow  sigh. 
Thou  hear'st  the  rustling  tapestry ! 
No  sound  but  these  may  near  thee  be ; 
Sleep !  all  things  earthly  sleep— ^t  thee. 
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Mo !  there  are  mamMm  on  the  ur, 
And  a  yoke  is  heard  that  cries— ^'Despair!" 
And  he  who  trembles  fiila  would  deem 
*Twa8  the  whisper  of  a  wakiijig  dream. 
Was  it  bat  this  1 — again  'tis  there. 
Again  is  heard—"  De8[  air !  Deepair ! " 
'lis  past— its  tones  have  slowly  oied 
In  ecnoes  on  the  mountain  side ; 
Heard  but  by  him,  they  rose,  they  fell. 
He  knew  their  feaiful  meaning  well. 
And  shrinking  from  the  midnight  gloom. 
As  from  the  shadow  of  the  tomo. 
Yet,  shuddering,  tum'd  in  pale  oismay 
When  broke  the  dawn's  first  kindling  ray, 
And  sou^t,  amidst  the  forest  wild. 
Some  ^de  where  sunbeam  never  smiled. 

Yes!  hide  thee,  guilt !— the  laufl;faing  mom 
Wakes  in  a  heaven  of  splendcH:  bom ! 
The  storms  that  shook  the  mountain  crest 
Have  sought  their  viewless  world  of  rest. 
High  from  his  clifis,  with  ardent  gaze, 
Soars  the  young  eagle  in  the  blaze. 
Exulting,  as  he  wings  his  way. 
To  revel  in  the  fount  of  day, 
And  brighdy  past  his  banks  of  vine. 
In  glory,  flows  the  monarch  Rhine ; 
And  joyous  peals  the  yintaee  song 
His  wild  luxuriant  shores  along, 
As  [)easant  bands,  from  rock  and  dell. 
Their  strains  of  choral  transport  swell ; 
And  clif&  of  bold  frmtastic  forms, 
A^iring  to  the  teabn  of  storms ; 
And  woods  around,  and  waves  below. 
Catch  the  red  Orient's  deepening  glow. 
That  lends  each  tower,  and  convent-spire, 
A  tinge  of  its  ethereal  fire. 
Swellnigh  the  song  of  festal  hours ! 
Deck  ye  the  dirine  with  living  flowers ! 
Let  music  o'er  the  waters  breathe '. 
Let  beauty  twine  the  bridal  wreath ! 
While  she,  whose  blue  eye  laushs  in  light. 
Whose  cheek  with  love's  own  hue  is  brignti 
The  frur-hair'd  maid  of  Lindheim's  hall. 
Wakes  to  her  nuptial  festival. 
Oh !  who  hath  seen,  in  dreams  that  soar 
To  worlds  the  soul  would  £un  explore, 
Whaft,  for  her  own  blest  country  piniiHj;, 
Its  beauty  o'er  her  tbouffht  is  ediining,. 
Some  form  of  heaven,  whose  cloudleai  tft 
Was  all  one  beam  of  ecstacy ! 
SO, 
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Whoee  gloriDtn  brow  no  traces  wore 

Of  gaUt,  or  sorrow  known  before ! 

Whose  smile,  nndimm'd  by  aught  (dearth, 

A  sunbeam  of  immortal  birth. 

Spoke  of  bright  realms,  far  distant  lyinff. 

Where  love  and  joy  are  both  undying  f 

E'en  thus— a  visioo  of  delight, 

A  beam  to  gladden  mortafsight. 

A  flower  whose  head  no  storm  nad  bow'd, 

Whose  leaves  ne'er  droo^'d  beneath  a  ckmd  i 

Thus,  by  the  world  unstain'd,  untried, 

SeemM  that  belov'd  and  lovely  bride ; 

A  being  all  too  soft  and  fair, 

One  breath  of  earthly  woe  to  bear ! 

Yet  lives  there  many  a  lofty  mind. 

In  lig^  and  fragile  form  enshrined ; 

And  oft  smooth  cheek,  and  smiling  eye. 

Hide  strength  to  suffer  and  to  die ! 

Judge  not  of  woman's  heart  in  hours 

That  strew  her  path  with  summer  floweii, 

When  joy's  full  cup  is  mantling  high, 

When  flattery's  blandishments  are  ni^ ; 

Judge  her  not  then !  within  her  breast 

Are  ener^es  unseen,  that  rest ! 

They  wait  their  call-^and  grief  alone 

May  make  the  soul's  deep  secrets  known. 

Yea !  let  her  smile,  'midst  pleasmre's  train 

Leading  the  reckless  and  the  vain ! 

Fhm  on  the  scaffold  she  hath  stood, 

Besprinkled  with  the  martyr's  blood ; 

Her  voice  the  patriot's  heart  hath  steel'd. 

Her  spirit  gloVd  on  battle-field ; 

Her  courage  freed  from  dungeon's  gloom 

The  captive  brooding  o'er  his  doom ; 

Her  &ith  the  Men  monarch  saved. 

Her  love  the  tyrant's  fury  braved ; 

No  scene  of  danger  or  despair. 

But  she  hath  won  her  triumph  there ! 

Away !  nor  cloud  the  festal  mom 
With  tfaoushts  of  boding  sadness  borne ! 
Far  other,  lovelier  dreams  are  thine, 
Fair  daughter  of  a  noble  Une ! 
Toung  ^a !  from  thy  tower,  whose  heigtal 
Hath  caught  the  flush  of  Eastern  light, 
Watchinff,  while  soft  the  morning  air 
Parts  on  thy  brow  the  sunny  hair. 
Yon  bark,  that  o'er  the  calm  blue  tide 
Bears  thy  loved  warrior  to  his  bride— > 
He,  whoee  hifih  deeds  romantic  praiBe 
Hath  hallow*?  with  a  thousand  lays. 
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He  came— 4faat  yoatlifbl  cinef—hB  cune 
That  filvor'd  lord  of  love  and  fame ! 
HiB  step  was  homed-— as  if  one 
Who  seeks  a  voice  witl\in  to  shmi ; 
His  cheek  was  varying,  and  ezpreas^d 
The  conflict  of  a  troabled  breast: 
His  eye  was  anxioos— doubt,  and  dread. 
And  a  stem  grief  might  there  be  read ; 
Yet  ail  that  markM  his  alter'd  mien 
Seem'd  stmgKling  to  be  still  unseen. 

With  shrinking  heart,  with  nameless  fear* 
Young  Ella  met  the  brow  austere, 
Andthe  wikl  look,  which  seem'd  to  fly 
The  timid  welcome  of  her  eye. 
Was  that  a  lover's  gaze,  which  chill'd 
The  soul,  its  awful  sadness  thrill'd  ? 
A  lover's  brow,  so  darkly  fraudit 
With  all  the  heaviest  gloom  o?  thoufi^t  t 
She  trembled— ne'er  to  grief  inured, 
By  its  dread  lessons  ne'er  matured : 
Unused  to  meet  a  glance  of  leas 
Than  all  a  parent's  tenderness, 
Shuddering  she  felt,  through  every  i 
The  death-like  fiiinmess  oTsoi 


High  o'er  the  windinfls  of  the  flood, 
OnUndheim's  terraced  rocks  they  stoodt 
Whence  the  free  sight  afar  mi^t  stray 
O'er  that  imperial  nver*s  way. 
Which,  roshmg  from  its  Ahuiie  sooroe, 
Af  akes  one  long  triumph  of  its  cooiw. 
Rolling  in  tranquil  grandeur  by, 
'Midst  Nature's  noblest  pageantry. 
But  they,  o'er  that  majestic  scene. 
With  clouded  brow  and  anxious  mien. 
In  silence  gazed  >--for  Ella's  heart 
Fear'd  its  own  terrors  to  impart : 
And  he,  who  vainly  strove  to  hide 
His  pangs,  with  all  a  warrior's  pride, 
Seem'd  gathering  courage  to  unfold 
Some  fearful  tale  that  must  be  told. 

At  length  his  mien,  his  voice,  obtained 
A  cahn,  mat  seem'd  by  conflicts  gain'd. 
As  thus  he  epoke— "  Yes !  gaze  a  while 
On  the  bright  scenes  that  rwmd  fliee  snuW 
For,  if  thjrWve  be  firm  and  true. 
Soon  must  mou  bid  dieir  charms  adieu  I 
A  fate  hangs  o^er  as,  whose  decree 
Must  bear  me  fer  from  them  or  thee ; 
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Our  path  iscne  of  ffliBres  and  fear, 

I  lose  thee  if  I  linger  here ! 

Droop  not,  beloved !  thy  home  shall  liae 

Ab  fiur,  beneath  fiir  distant  sides ; 

As  fondly  tenderness  and  truth 

Shall  cherish  there  thy  rose  of  youth. 

But  speak !  and  when  yon  hallow'd  shrine 

Hath  heard  the  vows  which  make  thee  mine 

Say,  wilt  thou  fly  with  me,  no  more 

To  tread  thine  own  loved  mountain-shore. 

But  share  and  soothe,  repining  not 

The  bitterness  of  exile's  lot  V* 

•  V  *•  Ulric !  thoQ  know'Bt  how  deariy  loved 
The  scenes  wht:re  ftret  my  ciiildhood  roved ; 
The  wDodSf  tlie  mcka,  that  tower  supreme 
Above  our  own  majesdc  stream. 
The  halls  where  lirst  mv  bi^ort  beat  high 
To  the  prouil  aongs  of  cnivaliy. 
All,  aU  are  denr — yet  tJie9e  are  ties 
Affection  weH  may  sacrifice  ; 
Loved  UioQgh  they  be,  where'er  thou  artt 
There  is  the  conn uy  of  my  lieart! 
Yet,  is  there  one,  who,  reft  of  me. 
Were  lonely  as  a  blasted  tree ; 
One,  who  still  hoped  my  hand  should  daw 
His  eyes,  in  Nature's  last  repose ; 
Eve  gathers  round  him-— on  nis  lm>w 
Already  rests  the  wintry  snow ; 
i£s  form  is  bent,  his  features  wear 
The  deepening  lines  of  age  and  care, 
Elis  faded  eye  nath  lost  its  fire ; 
Thou  wouldsC  not  tear  me  firom  my  sire  1 
Yet  tell  me  all  -thy  woes  impart, 
My  Ulric  !  to  a  fiiimfiil  heart. 
Which  sooner  &r — oh,  doubt  not  thi»~ 
Would  share  thy  pangs,  than  others'  blisB !" 

"  Ella,  what  would'st  thou?— 'tis  a  tale 
Will  make  that  cheek  as  mait>le  pale ! 
Yet  what  avails  it  to  conceal 
All  thou  too  soon  must  know  and  fiselt 
It  must,  it  must  be  told— prepare. 
And  nerve  that  gentle  heart  to  bear- 
But  1— oh,  was  it  then  for  me 
The  herald  of  thy  woes  to  be ! 
Thy  souPs  bright  calmness  to  destroy, 
And  wake  thee  first  fit>m  dreams  ofjoyf 
Forgive ! — I  would  not  ruder  tone 
Should  make  the  fearfiil  tidings  known, 
I  would  not  that  unpitying  eyes 
Should  coldly  watch  thine  agonies ! 
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Better  *twere  mine — that  task  serov, 
To  cloud  thy  breast  with  grief  and  iear. 

"  Hast  thou  not  heard,  in  lejgends  old. 
Wild  tales  that  turn  the  Ufe-btood  cold. 
Of  those  who  meet  in  cave  or  glen. 
Far  from  the  busy  walks  of  men ; 
Those  who  mysterious  vis  lis  keep. 
When  earth  is  wrapt  in  wades  and  sleep. 
To  jadge  of  crimes,  Uke  Him  oa  hig^ 
In  stillness  and  in  secresy  ?  * 

Th'  unknown  avengers,  whose  decree 
'Tis  fruitless  to  resist  or  flee  ! 
Whose  name  hath  cast  a  spell  of  power, 
0*er peasant's  cot  and  chieftain's  tower! 
Thy  sire— oh,  Ella !  hope  is  fled ! 
Think  of  him,  mourn  him,  as  the  dead ! 
Their  sentence,  theirs,  hadi  seal'd  his  doom. 
And  thou  may'st  weep  as  o'er  his  tomb  ! 
Yes,  weep ! — relieve  tny  heart  oppress'df 
Pour  forth  thy  sorrows  on  my  breast! 
Thy  cheek  is  cold — thy  tearless  eye 
Seems  iix'd  in  frozen  vacancy ; 
Oh,  saze  not  thus !— -thy  silence  break, 
Spejik!  if 'tis  but  in  anguish,  qpeak !" 

She  spoke  at  length,  in  accents  low, 
Of  wild  and  half-indig^nant  woe  : 
— *^  He  doom'd  to  pensh !  he  decreed 
By  their  avengine  arm  to  bleed ! 
He,  the  renown'd  in  holy  fight, 
The  Paynim's  scourge,  tne  Christian's  might ! 
Ulric !  what  meanest  thou  1— not  a  though 
Of  that  hudi  mind  with  guilt  is  frau^t  V 
Say,  for  which  glorious  trophy  won, 
Which  deed  of  martial  prowess  done ; 
Which  battle-field,  in  da3rs  gone  by, 
Grain'd  by  his  valor,  must  he  die  1 
Away !  'tis  not  his  lofty  name 
Then:  sentence  hath  consign'd  to  shame, 
'TIS  not  his  life  they  seek— recall 
Thy  words,  or  say  ne  shall  not  fall !" 

'Hien  sprung  forth  tears,  whose  blest  relief 
Gave  pleading  softness  to  her  grief: 
"  And  wilt  thou  not,  by  all  the  ties 
Of  our  affianced  love,"  she  cries, 
"  By  all  my  soul  hath  fiz'd  on  thee, 
Of  cherished  hope  for  years  to  be. 
Wilt  thou  not  aid  him  ?  wilt  not  thou 
Shield  his  grey  head  bom  danger  now  t 
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And  didst  thou  not,  in  childhood's  mora. 
That  saw  our  ^oun^  affection  bom, 
Han^  round  his  neck,  and  climb  his  knee, 
Sharing  his  parent-smile  with  me  ! 
Kind,  gentle  Ulric !  best  beloved ! 
Mow  TO  thy  faith  in  danger  proved  ! 
Though  snares  and  terrors  round  him  wait^ 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  iiim  to  his  fete ! 
Turn  not  away  in  cold  disdain ! 
— ShMl  thine  own  Ella  plead  in  vain ! 
How  art  thou  changed !  and  must  I  bear 
That  frown,  that  stem,  averted  air  ? 
What  mean  they?" 

"  Maiden,  need'st  thou  aak  t 
These  features  wear  no  specious  mask ! 
Doth  sorrow  mark  this  brow  and  eye 
With  characters  of  mystery] 
This— «Ai*  is  anguish !— can  it  be  ? 
Aad  plead*8t  thou  for  thy  sire  tome? 
Know  though  thy  prayers  a  death-panff  give, 
He  must  not  meet  my  sight— and  live! 
Well  may'st  thou  shudder ! — of  the  band 
Who  watch  in  secret  o'er  the  land. 
Whose  thousand  swords  'tis  vain  to  shun, 
Th*  unknown,  th'  unslumbering — ^I  am  one ! 
My  arm  defend  him ! — ^wiiat  were  then 
E^ch  vow  that  binds  the  souls  of  men, 
Swom  on  the  cross,  and  deeplv  seal'd 
By  rites  that  may  not  be  reveaVd  1 
— ^A  breeze's  breath,  an  echo's  tone, 
A  passing  sound,  forgot  when  gone ! 
Nay,  shrmk  not  from  me — ^I  would  fly, 
That  he  by  other  hands  mav  die ! 
What !  thmk'st  thou  I  would  live  to  trace 
Abhorrence  in  that  angel-fece  \ 
Beside  thee  should  the  lover  stand. 
The  Other's  life-blood  on  his  brand? 
No !  I  have  bade  my  home  adieu. 
For  other  scenes  mine  eyes  must  view ; 
Look*  on  me,  love !  now  all  is  known, 
O  £Ua !  must  I  fly  alone  V* 

But  she  was  changed  ;  scarce  heaved  her  lireadi 
She  stood  Uke  one  prepared  for  death. 
And  wept  no  more ;  then,  casting  down 
From  her  fiur  brows  the  nuptial  crown. 
As  joy's  last  vision  from  her  heart. 
Cried,  with  sad  firmness, "  We  must  part ! 
'Tis  (Mist— these  bridal  flowers,  so  firau 
They  may  not  brook  one  stormy  gale. 
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Sarvive— too  dear  as  still  thou  art. 
Each  hope  they  imaged— we  must  part ! 
One  struggle  yet — and  all  is  o'er— 
We  love— and  may  we  meet  no  more ! 
Oh !  Uttle  know'st  thou  of  the  power 
Af^tion  lends  in  danger's  hour, 
To  deem  that  fate  should  thus  divide 
My  footsteps  from  a  father's  side ! 
Speed  thou  to  other  shores — ^I  §o 
To  share  his  wanderings  and  his  woe  ; 
Where'er  his  path  of  thorns  may  lead, 
Whate'er  his  doom,  by  Heaven  decreed. 
If  there  be  guardian  powers  above, 
To  nerve  the  heart  of  filial  love ; 
If  courage  may  be  won  by  prayer, 
Or  strength  by  duty — ^I  can  bear ! 
Farewell! — though  in  that  sound  be  yean 
Of  blighted  hopes  and  fruitless  tears. 
Though  the  soul  vibrate  to  its  knell 
Of  joys  departed — yet,  ^rewell !" 

Was  this  the  mnid  who  seem'd,  erewhile. 
Born  but  to  meet  life's  vernal  smile  ? 
A  being,  almost  on  the  wing, 
As  an  embodied  breeze  of  spring? 
A  child  of  beauty  and  of  bliss. 
Sent  from  some  purer  q;)here  to  this, 
Not,  in  her  exile,  to  sustain 
The  trial  of  one  earthly  pain  ; 
Htit,  as  a  sunbeam,  on  to  move, 
Wak'ning  all  hearts  to  joy  and  love  ? 
That  airy  form,  with  footsteps  firee, 
And  radiant  glance — could  this  be  she  ? 
From  her  feir  cheek  the  rose  was  gone. 
Her  eye's  blue  sparkle  thence  had  flown, 
Of  all  its  vivid  glow  bereft, 
Each  playful  cluirm  her  Up  had  left ; 
But  what  were  these  ?  on  that  young  fiice. 
Far  nobler  beauty  fill'd  their  place ! 
'Twas  not  the  pnde  that  scorns  to  bend. 
Though  all  the  bolts  of  Heaven  descend  ; 
Not  the  fierce  grandeur  of  despair. 
That  half  exuhs  its  fate  to  dare  ; 
Nor  that  wild  energy  which  leaos 
Th'  enthusiast  to  &natic  deeds : 
Her  mien,  by  sorrow  unsubdued. 
Was  fix'd  in  silent  fortitude ; 
Not  in  its  haughty  strength  elate. 
But  calmly,  mounifully  sedate. 
'Twas  strange,  yet  lovely  to  behold 
That  spirit  in  so  fair  a  mould. 
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As  if  a  rose-tree's  tender  form. 
Unbent,  imbrokei  should  meet  the  storm. 

One  lock  she  cast,  where  firmness  strore 
With  the  deep  pangs  of  parting  love ; 
One  tear  a  moment  in  her  eye 
Dimm'd  the  pure  light  of  constancy ; 
And  pressing,  as  to  still  her  heart, 
She  tum'd  in  silence  to  depart. 
But  UMc,  as  to  finenzy  wrcmght. 
Then  started  from  his  trance  of  thought : 
"  Stay  thee,  oh,  stay !— it  must  not  b^ 
All,  all  were  well  resigned  for  thee ! 
Stay !  till  mv  soul  each  vow  disown. 
But  those  wnich  make  me  thine  alone ; 
If  there  be  ffuilt— there  is  no  shrine 
More  holy  man  that  heart  of  thine ; 
There  be  my  crime  absolved — ^I  take 
The  cup  of  shame  for  thy  dear  sake. 
Of^hame!  oh  no!  to  virtue  true, 
Where  thou  art,  there  is  ^ory  too ! 
Gro  now !  and  to  thy  sire  mipart, 
He  hath  a  shield  in  Ulricas  heart, 
And  thou  a  home !— 4«main,  or  fiee, 
In  life,  in  death— I  follow  thee !" 

"  There  shall  not  rest  one  cloud  of  shamCy 
O  Ulric !  on  Uiy  lofty  name ; 
There  shall  not  one  accusing  word 
Asainst  thy  epodess  foith  be  heard ! 
Thy  path  is  where  the  brave  rush  on. 
Thy  course  must  be  where  pahns  are  won ; 
Where  banners  wave,  and  falchions  s^are, 
Son  of  the  mighty!  be  thou  there! 
Think  on  the  glorious  names  that  shine 
Along  thy  sire's  majestic  line ; 
Oh,  mat  of  that  illustrious  race ! 
Thou  wert  not  bom  to  meet  disgrace ! 
Well,  well  I  know  each  grief,  each  pain, 
Thy  spirit  noblv  could  sustain ; 
E'en  I  unshrinKing  see  them  near, 
And  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  fear  ? 
But  when  hath  warriors  calmly  borne 
The  cold  and  bitter  smile  of  scorn  ? 
'TIS  not  for  thee— thy  soul  hath  force 
To  cope  with  all  things — but  remorse ; 
And  this  my  brightest  thought  shall  be, 
Thou  hast  not  braved  its  pangs  fcur  me. 
Go !  break  thou  not  one  solemn  vow ; 
Closed  be  the  fearful  conflict  now ; 
Go!  but  forget  not  how  my  heart 
Still  at  thy  name  will  proudly  start. 
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When  chieftains  hear  and  minstiels  tdl 
Thy  deeds  of  glory— fore  thee  well !" 

And  thus  Aey  parted-.why  recall 
4,he  scene  of  anguish  known  to  all  ? 
The  byn*t  of  tearg,  the  blush  of  pride, 
1  hat  fiiin  t\:mc  fmirJ.^s  i^nrs  would  hide 
Au?  ^I^^'^^"^  ^*^'^>  tlie  last  embrace, 
Oh !  what  avails  it  ta  rctrtice  ! 
They  parted— in  ilmi  bitfcr  wtJrd 
A  thtjuaaiid  torses  of  griff  « re  heard, 
W  hose  deep! v-i»atPd  echoes  rest 
in  the  far  cells  of  every  bneeat  ■ 
Who  hath  not  kiiown,  whg  sJmll  not  know 
Ihat  keen,  yet  most  famiJiar  woe  I 
Where  er  affection's  home  is  found, 
It  tneets  her  on  tJie  holy  ground  - 
The  clotid  of  every  autnnier  hour. 
The  canker-worm  of  every  slower  - 
Who  but  hath  provfifL  or  yet  shaUprove, 
1  aai  mortaj  agony  of  love  ?  »      - » 

The  autumn  moon  slept  bright  and  stiU 
On  fedmg  wood  and  purple  hiU ; 
The  vintager  had  hush'd  his  lay, 
The  fisher  shunn'd  the  blaze  of  day. 
And  silence,  o*er  each  green  recess. 
Brooded  in  misty  sultriness. 
But  soon  a  low  and  measured  sound 
Broke  on  Uie  deep  repose  around  ; 
^rom  Lindheim's  towers,  a  glancing  oar 
Bade  the  stream  rippie  to  the  shore. 
Sweet  was  that  sound  of  waves  which  parted 
The  fond,  the  true,  the  noble-hearted  ; 
And  sniopthly  seem'd  the  bark  to  glide. 
And  brightly  flowed  the  reckless  tide. 
Though,  mingling  with  its  current,  fell 
Ihe  last  warm  tears  of  lovers  ferewell. 


Part  II. 


Sweet  IS  the  gloom  of  forest  eliades, 
Their  pillar'd  walks  and  dim  arcades. 
With  all  the  thousand  flowere  that  blow, 
A  waste  of  loveliness,  below. 
To  him  whose  saul  the  worid  would  fly. 
For  Nature's  lonely  majesty  : 
To  bard  when  wrapt  m  mighty  themeii. 
To  lover,  lost  in  fairy  dreams, 
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To  hennit.  whose  prophetic  thou^ 

By  6t8  a  sleam  of  heaven  hath  caught. 

And,  in  the  visions  of  his  rest. 

Held  bright  communion  with  the  blest ; 

Tis  sweet,  but  solemn — there  aUke 

Silence  and  sound  with  awe  can  strike. 

The  deep  Ek>han  murmur  made 

By  si£^ng  breeze  and  rustling  shade, 

And  cavem'd  fountain  gushing  nig^. 

And  wild-bee's  plaintive  lullaby. 

Or  the  dead  stillness  of  the  bowers. 

When  dark  the  summer  tempest  lowers^ 

When  silent  Nature  seems  to  wait 

The  gathering  Thunder's  voice  of  &te. 

When  the  aspin  scarcely  waves  in  air, 

And  Uie  clouds  collect  for  the  lightning^ls  glare. 

Each,  each  alike  is  awfiil  there, 

And  thrills  the  soul  vnth  feelings  high, 

As  some  majestic  harmony. 

But  she,  the  maid,  whose  footsteps  traced 
Each  green  retreat,  in  breathless  haste, 
Young  Ella  linger'd  not,  to  hear 
The  wood-notes,  lost  on  moumer*8«ar ; 
The  shivering  leaf,  the  breeze's  play. 
The  fountain's  gush,  the  wild-bird's  lay ; 
These  charm  not  now — her  Rire  she  sought. 
With  trembling  frame,  with  anxious  thought. 
And,  startins,  if  a  forest  deer. 
But  moved  the  rustling  branches  near. 
First  felt  that  innocence  may  fear. 

She  reach'd  a  lone  and  shadowy  deli. 
Where  the  free  sunbeam  never  fell ; 
*TwhB  twilisht  there  at  summer-noon. 
Deep  night  beneath  the  harvest-moon. 
And  scarce  mig^t  one  bright  star  be  seen 
Gleaming  the  tangled  boughs  between ; 
For  many  a  ^ant  rock  around. 
Dark,  in  terrific  grandeur,  frown'd. 
And  the  ancient  oaks,  that /waved  on  high. 
Shut  out  each  glimpse  of  the  blessed  sky. 
'There  the  coldspnng,  in  its  shadowy  cave. 
Ne'er  to  Heaven^s  beam  one  sparkle  gave. 
And  the  wild  flower  on  its  brink  that  grew. 
Caught  not  from  day  one  glowing  hue. 

'Twas  said,  some  fearful  deed  untold. 
Had  stain'd  that  scene  in  days  of  old ; 
Tradition  o^er  the  haunt  had  thrown 
A  shade  yet  deeper  than  its  own 
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And  stilly  amidst  tfa'  umbrageous  gloom, 
Perchance  above  some  victim's  tomb, 
Oergrown  with  ivy  and  with  moss. 
There  stood  a  rudely-sculptured  Cross, 
Which  haply  silent  record  bore. 
Of  guilt  and  penitence  of  yore. 

Who  by  that  holy  sign  was  kneeling. 
With  brow  unutter  d  pangs  revealing. 
Hands  clasp'd  convulsively  in  prayer, 
And  lifted  eyes  and  streaming  hau*. 
And  cheek,  all  pale  as  marble  mould. 
Seen  by  the  moonbeam's  radiance  cold  7 
Was  it  some  image  of  despair, 
Still  fix'd  that  stamp  of  woe  to  bear  1 
— Oh !  ne'er  could  Art  her  forms  have  wrou^^t, 
To  speak  such  agonies  of  thought  !^ 
Those  death-like  features  gave  to  view 
A  mortal's  pangs,  too  deep  and  true ! 
Starting  he  rose,  with  frenzied  eye. 
As  Ella's  hurried  step  drew  nigh ; 
He  tum'd,  with  aspect  darklv  wild. 
Trembling  he  stood — before  his  child ! 
On,  with  a  burst  t>f  tears,  she  sprung, 
And  to  her  Other's  besom  clung. 

"  Away !  what  seek'st  thou  here  V*  he  cried, 
"  Art  thon  not  now  thine  Ubic's  bride  1 
Hence,  leave  me,  leave  me  to  await. 
In  solitude,  the  storm  of  Fate ; 
Thou  know'st  not  what  my  doom  may  be 
£re  evening  comes  in  peace  to  thee." 

"  My  father !  shall  the  joyous  throng 
Swell  nigh  for  me  the  bridal  eong  ? 
Shall  the  gay  nuptial  board  be  spread. 
The  festalgarland  bind  my  head, 
And  thou  in  grief  in  peril  roam, 
And  make  the  wilderness  thy  home  ? 
No !  I  am  here  with  thee  to  share 
All  suffering  mortal  strength  may  bear ; 
And,  oh !  whate'er  thy  foes  decree. 
In  life,  in  death,  in  chains,  or  free  ; 
Well,  well  I  feel,  in  thee  secure. 
Thy  heart  and  hand  alike  are  pure !" 

Then  was  there  meaning  in  his  look. 
Which  deep  that  trusting  spirit  shook ; 
So  wildly  aid  each  glance  express 
The  strife  of  shame  and  bitterness, 
'  As  thus  be  spoke :  "  Fond  dreams,  oh  hence ! 
Is  this  the  mien  of  Innocence  1 
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This  furrow*d  brow,  this  restless  eye. 

Read  thou  this  fearfol  tale— and  fly ! 

Is  it  enough  1  or  must  I  seek 

For  words,  the  tale  of  guilt  to  speak  1 

Then  be  it  so— I  will  not  doom 

Thy  youth  to  wither  in  its  bloom ; 

I  will  not  see  thy  tender  frame 

Bow'd  to  the  earth  with  fear  and  shame. 

No !  though  I  teach  thee  to  abhor 

The  sire,  so  fondly  loved  before ; 

Though  the  dread  effort  rend  my  breast, 

Yet  Shalt  thou  leave  me  and  be  blest ! 

Oh !  bitter  penance !  thou  wilt  turn 

Away  in  horror  and  in  scorn ; 

Thy  looks,  that  still  through  all  the  past 

Affection's  gentlest  beams  have  cast, 

As  lightning  on  my  heart  will  fall. 

And!  must  mark  and  bear  it  all ! 

Yet  though  of  life's  best  ties  bereaved. 

Thou  rfwlt  not,  must  not  be  deceived ! 

I  linger— let  me  speed  the  tale. 

Ere  voice,  and  thought,  and  memory  fidl. 

Why  should  I  felter  thus,  to  tell 

What  Heaven  so  long  hath  known  too  well  1 

Yes !  though  from  mortal  sight  conceal'd. 

There  hath  a  brother's  blood  appeal'd .  . 

He  died— 'twas  not  where  banners  wave. 

And  war-steeds  trample  on  the  brave , 

He  died — ^it  was  in  Holy  Land ; 

Yet  fell  he  not  by  Paynim  hand ; 

He  sleeps  not  with  his  sires  at  rest, 

With  trophied  shield  and  knightly  crest ; 

Unknown  his  grave  to  kindred  eyes, 

—But  1  can  tell  thee  where  he  hes* 

It  was  a  wild  and  savage  spot. 

But  once  beheld— and  ne'er  forgot ' 

1  see  it  now — that  haunted  scene 

My  spirit's  dwelling  still  hath  been ; 

And  he  is  there — I  see  him.  laid 

Beneath  that  palm-tree's  lonely  shade. 

The  fountain-wave  that  sparkles  nigh. 

Bears  witness  with  its  crimson  dye  : 

I  see  th'  fusing  glance  he  raised, 

Ere  that  dim  eye  by  death  was  glazed  ; 

— ^Ne'er  will  that  parting  look  forgive  ! 

I  still  behold  it— and  I  hve ! 

I  live !  from  hope,  from  mercy  driven, 

A  mark  for  all  the  shafts  of  Heaven ! 

"Yet  had  I  wrongs :  by  fraud  he  woa 
My  birdi-right— and  my  child,  my  son, 
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Heir  to  high  name,  high  fortune  bom, 
Was  doom*d  to  penury  and  scorn. 
An  alien  'midst  nis  Others'  halls. 
An  exile  from  his  native  walls. 
Could  I  bear  this? — ^the  rankling  thought. 
Deep,  dark,  within  my  bosom  wrought ; 
Some  serpent,  kindling  hate  and  giuJe, 
Lurk*d  in  my  infant's  rosy  smile. 
And  when  \aa  accents  lisp'd  my  name, 
They  woke  my  inmost  heart  to  flame ! 
I  struggled — are  there  evil  powers 
That  claim  their  own  ascendant  hours? 
— Oh !  what  should  thine  unqwtted  soul 
Or  know  or  fear  of  their  control  ? 
Why  on  the  fe4irful  conflict  dwell  ? 
Vainly  I  struggied—and  I  fell : 
Cast  oown  from  every  hope  of  bliss, 
Too  well  thou  know'st  to  what  abyss ! 

"  'Twas  done— that  moment  hurried  by 
To  darken  all  eternity ! 
Years  rolPd  awav,  long,  evil  years. 
Of  woes,  of  fetters,  and  of  fears  j 
Nor  aught  but  vain  remorse  I  gam'd. 
By  the  deep  guilt  m^  soul  which  8tain*d ; 
lor,  long  a  captive  m  the  lands 
Where  Arabs  tread  their  burning  sands. 
The  haunted  midnight  of  the  mind 
Was  round  me  while  in  chains  I  pined. 
Bv  all  forgotten  save  by  one 
Dread  presence — which  I  could  not  shun. 

"  How  oft,  when  o*er  the  silent  waste 
Nor  path  nor  landmark  might  be  traced. 
When  slumbering  by  the  watch-fire's  ray. 
The  Wanderers  of  the  Desert  lay. 
And  stars,  as  o'er  an  ocean  sbone, 
Vigil  I  kept— but  not  alone ! 
That  form,  that  image  from  the  dead, 
Still  walk'd  the  wild  with  soundless  tread ! 
I've  seen  it  in  the  fiery  blast, 
I've  seen  it  where  the  sand-storms  pass*d  ; 
Beside  the  desert's  fount  it  stood, 
Tinging  the  clear  cold  wave  with  blood  ; 
Ana  e'en  when  viewless,  by  the  fear 
Curdling  my  veins,  I  knew  'twas  near  ! 
—  fVaa  near ! — I  feel  th'  unearthly  thrill. 
Its  power  is  on  my  spirit  still ! 
A  mystic  influence,  undefined. 
The  spell,  the  shadow  of  my  mind ! 
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*  Wilt  thou  ye :  linger  1 — ^time  speeds  on 
One  last  fore  well,  and  then  begone ! 
Unclai^  the  hands  that  shade  thy  brow, 
And  let  me  read  thine  aspect  now  ! 
No  stay  thee  yet,  and  learn  the  meed 
Heaven's  justice  to  my  crime  decreed. 
Slow  came  the  day  that  broke  my  chain. 
But  I  at  length  was  free  again ; 
And  freedom  brings  a  burst  of  joy, 
E'en  guilt  itself  can  scarce  destroy; 
1  thought  upon  my  own  fair  towers, 
My  native  Rhine^s  ^y  vineyard  bowers. 
And,  in  a  fiither's  visions,  press'd 
Thee  and  thy  brother  to  my  breast. 

"  'Twas  but  in  visions— canst  thou  yet 
Recall  the  moment  when  we  meet  ? 
Thy  step  to  greet  me  lightly  sprung, 
Thy  arms  around  me  fondly  clung ; 
Scarce  aught  than  infant-seraph  less, 
Seem'd  thy  pure  childhood's  loveliness ; 
But  he  was  gone — that  son,  for  whom 
I  rush'd  on  guilt's  eternal  doom. 
He  for  whose  sake  alone  were  given 
My  peace  on  earth,  my  hope  in  Heaven, 
He  met  me  not.— A  ruthless  band. 
Whose  name  with  terror  fill'd  the  land, 
Fierce  outlaws  of  the  wood  and  wild 
Had  reft  the  fether  of  his  child. 
Foes  to  my  race,  the  hate  they  nursed. 
Full  on  that  cherish'd  scion  burst. 
Unknown  his  fate. — No  parent  nigh, 
My  boy !  my  first-bom !  didst  thou  die  t 
Or  did  they  spare  thee  for  a  life 
Of  shame,  of  rapine,  and  of  strife  ? 
Livest  thou,  unfriended,  unallied, 
A  wanderer,  lost  without  a  guide  ? 
Oh !  to  thy  fate's  mysterious  ploom  % 
Blest  were  the  darkness  of  the  tomb ! 

**  Ella !  'tis  done — ^my  guilty  heart 
Before  thee  all  unveil'd — depart ! 
Few  pangs  'twill  cost  thee  now  to  fly 
From  one  so  stained,  so  lost  as  I ; 
Yet  peace  to  thine  untainted  breast. 
E'en  though  it  hate  me — be  thou  blest  i 
Farewell !  thou  shalt  not  linger  here  ; 
E'en  now  th'  avenger  may  be  near : 
Where'er  I  turn,  the  foe,  the  snare, 
The  dagger,  may  be  ambush'd  there ; 
One  hoiu>-and  haply  all  is  o'er. 
And  we  must  meet  on  earth  no  more ; 
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No,  nor  beyond ! — to  those  pure  skies 
Where  thou  shalt  be,  I  may  not  rise ; 
Heaven's  will  forever  parte  our  lot. 
Yet,  oh !  my  child !  abhor  me  not ! 
Speak  once !  to  soothe  this  broken  heart,     . 
Speak  to  me  once !  and  then  depart  !*' 

But  BtUl—as  if  each  pulse  were  dead, 
Mute— as  the  power  of  qieech  were  fled, 
Pale — as  if  life-blood  ceas'd  to  warm 
The  marble  beauty  of  her  form ; 
On  the  dark  rock  she  lean*d  her  head. 
That  seem'd  as  there  'twere  riveted, 
And  dro[>t  the  hands,  till  then  which  preas'd 
Her  burning  brow,  or  throbbine  breast. 
There  beam'd  no  tear-drop  in  her  eye. 
And  from  her  lips  there  breathed  no  sigh. 
And  on  her  brow  no  trace  their  dwelt. 
That  told  she  su^r'd  or  she  felt. 
All  that  once  glow'd,  or  fflnil'd,  or  beamed. 
Now  fix'd,  and  quench'd,  and  frozen  seem'd 
And  lonff  her  sire,  in  wild  dismay, 
Deem'd  her  pure  spirit  paas'd  away. 

But  life  retnm'd.    Oer  that  cold  frame 
One  deep  convulsive  shudder  came. 
And  a  faint  light  her  eye  relumed, 
And  sad  resolve  her  mien  assumed ; 
But  there  was  horror  in  the  gaze. 
Which  yet  to  his  she  dared  not  raise. 
And  her  sad  accents,  wild  and  low. 
As  rising  from  a  depth  of  woe. 
At  first  with  hurried  trembling  broke. 
But  gathered  firmness  as  she  e^oke. 

"  I  leave  thee  not— whate'er  betide. 
My  footsteps  shall  not  quit  thv  side ; 
Pangs,  keen  as  death  my  soul  may  thrill. 
But  yet  thou  art  my  fatKer  still ! 
And,  oh !  if  stain'd  by  guilty  deed. 
For  some  kind  spirit,  tenfold  need. 
To  speak  of  Heaven's  absolving  love, 
And  waft  deqxtnding  thought  above. 
Is  there  not  power  in  mercy's  wave. 
The  blood-stain  fix>m  thy  soul  to  lave  1 
Is  there  not  balm  to  heal  despair. 
In  tears,  in  penitence,  in  prayer? 
My  father !  kneel  at  His  pure  dirine 
Who  died  to  expiate  guilt  like  thine. 
Weq>— «nd  my  tears  with  thine  shall  blen^ 
Pray— while  my  prayers  with  thine  ascend, 
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And,  as  oar  mingline  sorrows  rise, 
Heaven  will  relent,  though  earth  despise  T' 

**  My  child,  my  child !  .these  bursting  teais, 
The  first  mine  eyes  have  shed  for  years, 
Thotmh  deepest  conflicts  they  ejqpress. 
Yet  ^w  not  all  in  bitterness ! 
Oh !  thoa  hast  bid  a  witfa^d  heart 
From  desolation's  slumber  start. 
Thy  voice  of  pity  and  of  love 
iSeems  o'er  its  icy  depths  to  move 
E'en  as  a  breeze  of  health,  which  brings 
Life,  hope,  and  heating,  on  its  wings. 
And  there  is  mercy  yet !  I  feel 
Its  influence  o'er  my  spirit  steal , 
How  welcome  were  each  pang  below. 
If  g(uilt  midit  be  atoned  by  woe ! 
Thmk'st  thou  I  yet  mav  be  forgiven  % 
Shall  prayers  unclose  tne  gate  of  Heaven  T 
Oh !  if  it  yet  avail  to  plead, 
If  judgment  be  not  yet  decreed, 
Our  h&nrts  shall  blend  their  suppliant  cry. 
Till  pardon  shall  be  sealed  on  nigh ! 
Yet,  yet  I  shrink ! — ^will  Mercy  shed 
Her  Jews  upon  this  fiiUen  head  t 
—Kneel,  Ellla,  kneel !  till  full  and  finee 
Descend  forgiveness,  won  by  thee !" 

They  knelt :— before  the  Cross,  that  sign 
Of  love  eternal  and  divme ; 
That  symbol,  which  so  long  hath  stood 
A  rock  of  strength  on  time's  dark  flood, 
Claro'd  by  despairing  hands  and  laved 
By  the  warm  tears  conations  saved ; 
In  one  deep  prayer  their  spirits  blent. 
The  guilty  and  the  innocent ! 
Youth,  pure  as  if  from  Heaven  its  birth. 
Age,  sou'd  wi^  every  stain  of  earth, 
Knelt,  offering  up  one  heart,  one  ciy, 
One  sacrifice  of  agony. 

Oh !  blest,  thoush  bitter  be  their  source. 
Though  dark  the  fountain  of  remorse, 
Blest  are  the  tears  which  pour  from  thence, 
Th'  atoning  stream  of  penitence ! 
And  let  not  pity  check  the  tide. 
By  which  the  Heart  is  purified  ; 
iiet  not  vain  comfort  turn  its  course 
Or  timid  love  repress  its  force ! 
Go!  bind  the  flood,  whose  waves  »Tipi»nd, 
To  bear  Inxniiance  o'er  the  kod ; 
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Forbid  tbe  life-restoring  rains 
To  tall  on  Afric's  homing  plains ; 
Close  up  the  fount  that  gush'd  to  cheer 

The  pilgrim  o*er  the  waste  who  trode ; 
But  check  thou  not  one  holy  tear, 

Which  Penitence  devotes  to  God  I 

Through  scenes  so  lone  the  wild-deer  ne'ei 
Was  roused  by  huntsman's  bugle  (here ; 
So  rude,  that  scarce  might  human  eye 
Sustain  then:  dread  sublimity ; 
So  awful,  that  the  timid  swain, 
Nurtured  amidst  their  dark  domain, 
Had  peopled,  with  unearthly  forms. 
Their  mists,  their  forests,  and  their  storms ; 
She,  whose  blue  eye,  of  laughing  light. 
Once  made  each  festal  scene  more  bright ; 
Whose  voice  in  song  of  joy  was  sweetest. 
Whose  step  in  dance  of  mirth  was  fleetest. 
By  torrent-wave,  and  mountain-brow. 
Is  wandering  as  an  out-cast  now. 
To  share  with  Lindheim*s  &llen  chief, 
His  shame,  his  terror,  tuid  his  grief. 

Hast  thou  not  mark'd  the  ruin's  flower, 

That  blooms  in  solitary  grace, 
And,  faithful  to  its  mouldering  tower. 

Waves  in  the  banner's  place  1 
From  those  gre v  haunts  renown  hath  pass'dy 
Time  wins  his  heritage  at  last ; 
This  dav  of  glory  hath  gone  by. 
With  all  its  pomp  and  minstrelsy ; 
Yet  still  the  flower  of  golden  hues 
There  loves  its  fragrance  to  difiiise. 
To  fallen  and  forsaken  things 
With  constancy  unaltered  cungs. 
And,  smiling  o'er  the  wreck  of  state. 
With  beauty  clothes  the  desolate. 

E'en  such  was  she,  the  fair-haifd  mpjd. 
In  all  her  light  of  youth  array'd, 
Forsaking  every  joy  below. 
To  soothe  a  guilty  ]3arehf  s  woe. 
And  clinging  thus,  in  beauty's  prime. 
To  the  dark  ruin  made  b/  crime. 
Oh !  ne'er  did  Heaven's  propitious  eyes 
Smile  on  a  purer  sacrifice ; 
Ne'er  did  young  love,  at  duty's  shrin^ 
More  nobly  brighter  hopes  resign ! 
O'er  her  own  pangs  she  brooded  not. 
Nor  sunk  beneath  her  Intter  lot ; 
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No !  that  pure  spirit's  lofty  worth 

Still  rose  more  buoyantly  fi-om  earth. 

And  drew  from  an  etemai  source 

its  gentle,  yet  triumphant  force ; 

Roused  hy  affliction  s  chastening  might 

To  energies  more  calmly  bright. 

Like  the  wild  harp  of  airy  sigh, 

Woke  by  the  storm  to  harmony ! 

He  that  in  mountain  holds  hath  sought 

A  refuge  for  unconquefd  thought, 

A  charter'd  home,  where  Freedom's  child 

Might  rear  her  altars  in  the  wild, 

And  fix  her  quenchless  torch  on  high, 

A  beacon  for  Eternity ; 

Or  they,  whose  martyr-spirits  wage 

Proud  war  with  Persecution's  rage. 

And  to  the  deserts  bear  the  faith 

That  bids  them  smile  on  chains  and  death 

Well  may  they  draw,  from  all  around. 

Of  grandeur  clothed  in  form  and  sound. 

From  the  deep  power  of  earth  and  sky. 

Wild  nature's  mi^ht  of  majesty. 

Strong  energies,  immortal  fires. 

High  hopes,  magnificent  desires ! 

But  dark,  terrific,  and  austere. 
To  him  doth  Nature's  mien  appear. 
Who,  'midst  her  wilds,  would  seek  repoMs 
From  guilty  panes  and  vengeful  foes ! 
For  him  the  winds  hath  music  dread, 
A  dirge-like  voice  that  mourns  the  dead ; 
The  forest's  whisper  breathes  a  tone. 
Appalling,  as  from  world's  unknown ; 
The  mystic  gloom  of  wood  and  cave 
Is  fill'd  with  shadows  of  the  grave  ; 
In  noon's  deep  calm  the  sunbeams  dart 
A  blaze  that  seems  to  search  his  heart ; 
The  pure,  eternal  stars  of  night. 
Upbraid  him  with  their  dlent  light. 
And  the  dread  spirit,  which  pervades. 
And  hallows  earth's  most  lonely  shades. 
In  every  scene,  in  every  hour. 
Surrounds  him  with  chastising  power 
With  nameless  fear  his  soul  to  tnrill. 
Heard,  felt^  acknowledged,  present  still ! 

'Twas  the  chilly  close  of  an  Autumn  day, 
And  the  leaves  fell  thick  o'er  the  wanderer^s  way. 
The  rustling  pines,  with  a  hollow  sound, 
Foretold  the  tempest  gathering  round. 
And  the  skirts  oi  the  western  clouds  were  spread 
With  a  tinge  of  wild  and  stormy  red, 
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That  Beem'd,  through  the  twilight  forest  bowera 

Like  the  glare  of  a  city's  blazing  towers ; 

But  they,  who  (hr  from  cities  fl^. 

And  shrunk  from  the  print  of  human  tread. 

Had  reach'd  a  desert-scene  unknown, 

So  strangely  wild,  so  deeply  lone, 

That  a  nameless  feeling,  unconfess'd 

And  undefined,  their  souls  oppressed. 

Rocks  piled  on  rocks,  around  them  hurl'd. 

Lay  like  the  ruins  of  a  world, 

Lett  by  an  earthquake's  final  throes 

In  deep  and  desolate  repose ; 

Things  of  eternity  whose  forms 

Bore  record  often  thousand  storms! 

While,  rearing  its  colossal  crest 

In  sullen  grandeur  o'er  the  rest, 

One,  like  a  pillar,  vast  and  rude, 

Stood  monarch  of  the  solitude. 

Perchance  oy  Roman  conqueror's  hand 

Th'  enduring  monument  was  plann'd  ; 

Or  Odin's  sons,  in  days  gone  b^. 

Had  shaped  its  rough  immensity, 

To  rear,  'midst  mountain,  rock,  and  wood, 

A  temple  meet  for  rites  of  blood. 

But  they  were  gone,  who  might  have  told 

That  secret  of  the  times  of  old. 

And  there,  in  silent  scorn  it  frown'd. 

O'er  all  its  vast  coevals  round. 

Darkly  those  giant  masses  lower'd. 

Countless  ancTmotionless  they  tower'd ; 

No  wild-flower  o'er  their  summits  hung. 

No  fountain  from  their  caverns  sprung ; 

Yet  ever  on  the  wanderers'  ear 

Murmur'd  a  sound  of  waters  near. 

With  music  deep  of  lulling  falls. 

And  louder  gush  at  intervals. 

Unknown  its  source — nor  spring  nor  stream 

Caught  the  red  sunsef  s  lingering  gleam. 

But  ceaseless,  from  its  hidden  caves. 

Arose  that  mystic  voice  of  waves.' 

Yet  bosom'd  'midst  that  savage  scene, 

One  chosen  spot  of  gentler  mien 

Gave  promise  to  the  pilgrim's  eye 

Of  shelter  from  the  tempest  nign. 

Glad  sight !  the  ivied  cross  it  lK>re, 

The  sculptured  saint  that  crown'd  its  door ; 

Less  welcome  now  were  monarch's  dome, 

Than  that  low  cell,  some  hermit's  home. 

Thither  the  outcasts  bent  their  way, 

By  the  last  lingering  gleam  of  day, 

When  from  a  cavem'd  rock,  which  cast 

Deep  shadows  o*er  them  as  they  pass'd, 
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A  form,  a  warrior-form  of  might, 
As  from  earth's  bosom  sprung  to  sight 
His  port  was  lofty — yet  the  heart 
Shrunk  from  him  with  recoiUng  start ; 
His  mien  was  vouthfal— yet  his  face 
Had  nought  of  youth's  ingenious  grace  ; 
Nor  chivalrous,  nor  tender  thought. 
Its  traces  on  his  brow  had  wrought ; 
Yet  dwelt  no  fierceness  in  his  eye. 
But  calm  and  cold  severity, 
A  q)irit  haughtily  austere. 
Stranger  to  pit^  as  to  fear. 
It  seem*d  as  pnde  had  thrown  a  veil 
O'er  that  dark  brow  and  visage  pale. 
Leaving  the  searcher  nought  to  guess. 
All  was  so  fix'd  and  passionless. 

He  spoke — and  they  who  heard  the  tone 
Felt, deeplv  felt,  allhope  was  flown. 
•*  I've  sought  thee  far  in  forest  bowers, 
I've  sought  thee  long  in  peopled  towers, 
I've  borne  the  dagger  of  th'  Unknown 
Trough  scenes  explored  by  me  alone ; 
My  search  is  closed — ^nor  toils,  nor  fears. 
Repel  the  servant  of  the  Seers ; 
We  meet— 'tis  vain  to  strive  or  fly 
Albert  of  Lindheim — thou  must  die !" 

Then  wilhdasp'd  hands  the  [air-hair*d  maid 
Sunk  at  his  feet  and  wildly  pray'd : — 
"  Stay,  stay  thee !  sheath  that  lifted  steel ! 
Oh !  thou  art  human,  and  canst  feel ! 
Hear  me !  if  e'er  'twas  thine  to  prove 
The  blessing  of  a  parent's  love; 
By  thine  own  father's  hoary  hau", 
By  her  who  gave  thee  being,  spare ! 
Did  they  not  o'er  thy  infitnt  years. 
Keep  watch,  in  sleepless  hopes  and  fears ! 
Young  warrior !  thou  wUt  heed  my  prayers, 
As  thou  would' St  hope  for  grace  to  theirs !" 

But  cold  th'  Avenger's  look  remained. 
His  brow  its  rigid  calm  maintain'd : 
"  Maiden !  'tis  vain — my  bosom  ne'er 
Was  conscious  of  a  parent's  care  ; 
The  nurture  of  my  infant  years 
Froze  m  my  soul  the  source  of  tears ; 
*Tis  not  for  me  to  pause  or  melt. 
Or  feel  as  happier  hearts  have  felt. 
Away !  the  hour  of  fate  goes  by. 
Thy  prayers  are  fruitless— he  must  die !" 
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'*  Rise,  Ella !  rise/'  with  stead&st  brow 
The  father  spoke ;  unshrinking  now. 
As  if  from  heaven  a  martsrr's  strength 
Had  settled  on  his  soul  at  leneth ; 
"  Kneel  thou  no  more,  my  noble  child, 
Thou  by  no  taint  of  guilt  defiled ; 
Kneel  not  to  man !— tor  mortal  prayer, 
Oh !  when  did  mortal  ven^nce  ^re  1 
Since  hope  of  earthly  aid  is  flown. 
Lift  thy  pure  hands  to  Heaven  alone, 
And  know,  to  calm  thy  sufifering  heart, 
My  spirit  is  resign'd  to  part, 
Trusting  in  Him,  who  reads  and  knows 
This  giiuty  breast  with  all  its  woes 
Rise !  I  would  bless  thee  once  again, 
Be  still,  be  firm— for  all  is  vain !" 

And  she  was  still-Hshe  heard  him  not. 
Her  prayers  were  hush'd— *her  pangs  forgot ; 
All  thought,  all  memorv  pass'd  away. 
Silent  and  motionless  she  lay, 
[n  a  brief  death,  a  blest  suspense. 
Alike  of  agony  and  sense. 
She  saw  not  when  the  dagger  gleam'd 
In  the  last  red  light  from  the  west  that  stream'd ; 
She  mark'd  not  when  the  life-blood's  flow 
Came  rushing  to  the  mortal  blow ; 
While,  unresisting,  sunk  her  sire, 
Yet  cather'd  firmness  to  expire, 
Minming  a  warrior's  courage  high. 
With  a  penitent's  humility. 
And  o'er  him  there  th*  Avenger  stood, 
And  watch'd  the  victim's  ebbing  blood, 
Still  calm,  as  if  his  faithful  hand 
Had  but  obey'd  some  just  command. 
Some  power,  whose  stem,  yet  righteous  will, 
He  deem'd  it  virtue  to  fulfil, 
And  triumph'd,  when  the  palm  was  won. 
For  duty's  task  austerely  done. 

But  a  feeling  dread,  and  undefin'd 
A  mystic  presage  of  the  mind, 
With  strange  and  sudden  impulse  ran 
Chill  through  the  heart  of  the  dying  man 
And  his  thoughts  found  voice,  and  nis  bosom  hreaih. 
And  it  seem'd  as  fear  suspended  death. 
And  Nature  from  her  terrors  drew 
Fresh  energy,  and  vigor  new. 

"Thou  said'st  thy  lonely  bosom  ne'er 
Was  conscious  of  a  part* tit's  care  • 
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Thou  said'st,  thy  lot,  in  childhood's  yeare. 
Froze  in  th}r  soul  the  source  of  tears : 
The  time  will  come,  when  thou,  with  me. 
The  judgment-throne  of  God  wilt  see. 
Oh !  by  thy  hopes  of  mercv  then, 
By  His  Blest  love  who  died  for  men. 
By  each  dread  rite,  and  shrine,  and  vow 
Avenger !  I  adjure  thee  now ! 
To  mm  who  bleeds  beneath  thy  steel. 
Thy  lineage  and  thy  name  reveal. 
And  hastt.  thee !  for  his  closing  ear 
Hath  Httle  more  on  earth  to  hear— 
Haste  !  for  the  spirit  almost  flown. 
Is  lingering  for  thy  words  alone." 

Then  first  a  shade,  resembling  fear, 
Pass'd  o'er  th* Avenger's  mien  austere ; 
A  nameless  awe  his  features  cross'd, 
Soon  in  their  haughty  coldness  lost. 

**  What  wouldst  thou?  Ask  the  rock  and  wild. 
And  bid  them  tell  thee  of  their  child  ! 
Ask  the  rude  winds,  and  angry  skies, 
Whose  tempests  were  his  lullabies  ! 
His  chambers  were  the  cave  and  wood. 
His  fosterers  men  of  wrath  and  blood  ; 
Outcasts  alike  of  earth  and  heaven. 
By  wrongs  to  desi)eration  driven ! 
Who,  in  their  pupil,  now  could  trace 
The  features  of  a  nobler  race  ? 
Yet  such  was  mine !  if  one  who  cast 
A  look  of  anguish  o'er  the  past. 
Bore  faithful  record  on  the  day. 
When  penitent  in  death  he  lay. 
But  still  deep  shades  my  prospects  veil. 
He  died— and  told  but  half  the  tale ; 
With  him  it  sleeps — I  only  know 
Enough  for  stem  and  silent  woe, 
For  vain  ambition's  deep  regret. 
For  hopes  deceived,  deceiving  yet, 
For  dreams  of  pride  that  vaimv  tell 
How  hi^h  a  lot  had  suited  well 
The  heir  of  some  illustrious  line. 
Heroes  and  chieftains  of  the  Rhine ! 

Then  swift  through  Albert's  bosom  pass'd. 
One  pang,  the  keenest  and  the  last. 
Ere  with  his  spirit  fled  the  fears. 
The  sorrows,  and  the  pangs  of  years ; 
And,  while  his  grey  hairs  swept  the  dust. 
Faltering  he  mumiur'd,  "  Heaven  is  just ! 
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For  thee  that  deed  of  miilt  was  done, 
By  thee  avenged,  my  Son !  my  Son !" 

The  day  was  closed— 4he  moonbeam  shed 
Light  on  the  living  and  the  dead, 
And  as  throujgh  rolling  clouds  it  broke, 
Y"oung  Ella  from  her  trance  awoke — 
Awoke  to  bear,  to  feel,  to  know 
E'en  more  than  all  an  orphan's  woe. 
Oh !  ne'er  did  moonbeam's  light  serene 
With  beautjr  clothe  a  sadder  scene  ! 
There,  cold  in  death,  the  father  slept,  , 
There,  pale  in  woe,  the  daughter  wept ! 
Yes !  she  might  weep— but  one  stood  nigh 
With  horror  m  his  tearless  eye, 
That  eye  which  ne'er  again  shall  close 
In  the  deep  quiet  of  repose  ; 
No  more  on  earth  beholding  aught, 
Save  one  dread  vision,  stamp'd  on  thought 
But,  lost  in  grief,  the  Orphan  Maid 
His  deeper  woe  had  scarce  survey'd, 
Till  his  wild  voice  reveal'd  a  tale. 
Which  seem'd  to  bid  the  Heavens  turn  pale ! 
He  call'd  her,  "  Sister !"  and  the  word 
In  anguish  breathed,  in  terror  heard, 
Reveal'd  enough — ^all  else  were  weak. 
That  sound  a  thousand  pangs  could  speak. 
He  knelt  beside  that  breathless  clay. 
Which,  fix'd  in  utter  stillness,  lay- 
Knelt  till  his  soul  imbibed  each  trace, 
Blach  line  of  that  unconscious  face  ; 
Knelt,  till  his  eye  could  bear  no  more. 
Those  marble  features  to  explore  ; 
Then,  starting,  turning,  as  to  shun 
The  image  thtis  by  Memory  won, 
A  wild  farewell  to  her  he  bade. 
Who  by  the  dead  m  silence  pray'd, 
And,  frenzied  by  his  bitter  doom, 
B'led  thence — ^to  find  all  earth  a  tomb ! 

Days  pass'd  away— and  Rhine's  fair  shore 
In  the  light  of  suimner  smiled  once  more  ; 
The  vines  were  purpling  on  the  hill, 
And  corn-fields  waved  m  the  sunshine  still : 
There  came  a  bark  up  the  noble  stream, 
Witli  pennons  that  shed  a  golden  gleam, 
With  the  flash  of  arms,  and  the  voice  of  song, 
Gliding  triumphantly  along ; 
For  warrior-forms  were  glittering  there, 
Whoso  plumes  waved  light  in  the  whispering  air ; 
And  as  the  tones  of  car  and  wave 
Their  measured  cadence  mingling  gave. 
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*Twa8  thua  th*  exalting  chorus  rose, 
While  many  an  echo  swell'd  the  close  :— 

From  the  fields  where  dead  and  dying. 
On  their  battle-bier  are  lying, 
Where  the  blood  unstanch'd  is  gushing, 
Where  the  steed  unchecked  is  rushing. 
Trampling  o'er  the  noble-hearted, 
Ere  the  spirit  yet  be  parted ;      ^ 
Where  each  breath  of  Heaven  w  swaymg 
Knightly  plumes  and  banners  playing. 
And  the  clarion's  music  swelling 
Calls  the  vulture  from  his  dwelhng ; 
He  comes,  with  trophies  worthy  of  his  line, 
The  son  of  heroes,  Ulric  of  the  Rhme  I 
To  lus  own  fair  woods,  enclosing 
Vales  in  sunny  peace  reposing. 
Where  his  native  stream  is  laving 
Banks,  with  golden  harvests  wavmg, 
And  the  summer  Ught  is  sleeping 
On  the  grape,  through  tendrils  peeping ; 
To  the  halls  where  harps  are  nn^g. 
Bards  the  praise  of  warriors  singing. 
Graceful  footsteps  bounding  fleetly, 
Joyous  voices  mingling  sweetly  ; 
Where  the  cheek  of  mirth  is  glowing. 
And  the  wine-cup  brightly  flowing. 
He  comes  with  trophies  worthy  of  his  Ime, 
The  son  of  heroes,  Ulric  of  the  Rhine. 

He  came— he  sought  his  Ella's  bowers. 
He  traversed  Lindheim's  lonely  towers ; 
But  voice  and  footstep  thence  had  fled. 
As  from  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
And  the  sounds  of  human  joy  and  woe 
Gave  place  to  the  moan  of  the  wave  below. 
The  banner  still  the  rampart  crownM, 
But  the  tall  rank  grass  waved  thick  around ; 
Still  hung  the  arms  of  a  race  gone  by. 
In  the  blazon'd  halls  of  their  ancestry 
But  they  caught  no  more,  at  fall  of  night, 
The  wavering  flash  of  the  torch's  light ; 
And  they  sent  their  echoes  forth  no  more, 
To  the  Minnesinger's'  tuneful  lore, 
For  the  hands  that  touch'd  the  harp  were  gone. 
And  the  hearts  were  cold  that  loved  its  tone ; 
And  the  soul  of  the  chord  lay  mute  and  still. 
Save  when  the  wild  wind  bade  it  thrill. 
And  woke  from  its  depths  a  dream-like  moan. 
For  liife,  and  power  and  beauty  gone. 

The  warrior  tum'd  <Tom  that  silent  scene. 
Where  a  voice  of  woe  had  welcome  been. 
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And  his  heart  was  heavy  with  boding  thought, 
As  the  forest-path  alone  he  sought. 
He  reach'd  a  convent's  fane,  that  stood 
Deep  bosom'd  in  luxuriant  wood ; 
Still,  solemn,  fair — it  seem'd  a  spot 
Where  earthly  care  might  be  all  forgot. 
And  sounds  and  dreams  of  Heaven  alone. 
To  musing  spirit  might  be  known. 

And  sweet  e'en  then  were  the  sounds  that  rase 
On  the  holy  and  profound  repose. 
Oh !  they  came  o'er  the  warrior's  breast. 
Like  a  glorious  anthem  of  the  blest ; 
And  fear  and  sorrow'  died  away. 
Before  the  (iiU,  majestic  lay. 
He  enter'd  the  secluded  fane. 
Which  sent  forth  that  inspiring  strain  ; 
He  gazed — the  hallow'd  pile's  array 
Was  that  of  some  high  festal  day ; ' 
Wreath's  of  all  hues  its  pillars  bound, 
Flowers  of  all  scents  were  strew'd  around ; 
The  rose  exhaled  its  fragrant  sigh. 
Blest  on  the  altar  to  smile  and  die ; 
And  a  fragrant  cloud  from  the  censer's  breath 
Half  hid  the  sacred  pomp  beneath ; 
And  still  the  peal  or  choral  song 
Swell'd  the  resounding  aisles  along ; 
Wakening,  in  its  triumphant  flow, 
Deep  echoes  from  the  graves  below. 

Why,  from  its  woodland  buth  place  torn. 
Doth  summer's  rose  that  scene  adorn  t 
Why  breathes  the  incense  to  the  sky  ? 
Why  swells  th*  exulting  harmony? 
— And  see'st  thou  not  yon  form,  so  light. 
It  seems  half  floating  on  the  sight. 
As  if  the  whisper  ofa  gale. 
That  did  but  wave  its  snowy  veil, 
Might  bear  it  from  the  earth  afar, 
A  lovely,  but  receding  star  ? 
Know  that  devotion's  shrine  e'en  now, 
Receives  that  youthful  vestal's  vow. 
For  this,  high  n3rmns,  sweet  odours  rise, 
A  jubilee  of  sacrifice ! 
Mark  jret  a  moment!  from  her  brow 
Yon  priest  shall  lift  the  veil  of  snow. 
Ere  yet  a  darker  mantle  hide 
The  charms  to  Hei^yen  thus  sanctified ; 
Stay  thee !  and  catch  their  parting  gleam. 
That  ne'er  shall  fiide  from  memory's  dream 
A  moment !  oh !  to  Ulric's  soul, 
Poised  between  hope  and  fear's  control. 
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What  slow,  unmeasured  hours  went  by, 

Ere  yet  su^nse  grew  certainty ; 

It  came  at  length— once  more  that  fiice 

Reveafd  to  man  its  mournful  grace ; 

A.  sunbeam  on  its  features  fell, 

As  if  to  bear  the  world's  farewell ; 

And  doubt  was  o*er— his  heart  grew  chill — 

'Twas  she— though  changed— 'twas  Ella  stiHl 

Though  now  her  once-rejoicing  mien, 

Was  deeply,  mournfully  serene ; 

Though  clouds  her  eye  s  blue  lustre  shaded* 

And  the  young  cheek  beneath  had  faded. 

Well,  well  he  Knew  the  form,  which  cast 

Light  on  his  soul  through  all  the  past ! 

*Twas  with  him  on  the  battle  plam, 

'Twas  with  him  on  the  stormy  main, 

'Twas  in  his  vinons,  when  the  shield 

Pillow'd  his  head  on  tented  field  ; 

'Twas  a  bright  dream  that  led  him  on 

Where'er  a  triumph  mi^ht  be  won. 

In  danger  as  in  glory  nigh, 

An  angel-guide  to  victory ! 

She  caught  his  pale  bewilder'd  gaze 
Of  grief  half  lost  in  fix'd  amaze — 
Was  it  some  vain  illusion,  wrought 
By  frenzy  of  impassion^  thought  ? 
Some  pluu}tom,  such  as  Grief  hath  powei 
To  summon,  in  her  wandering  hour? 
No !  it  was  he !  the  lost,  the  moum'd. 
Too  deeply  loved,  too  late  retum'd ! 

A  fever'd  blush,  a  sudden  start, 
Spoke  the  last  weakness  of  her  heart, 
'Twas  vanquished  soon — the  hectic  red 
A  moment  Hush'd  her  cheek,  and  fled. 
Once  more  serene — her  steadfest  eye 
Look'd  up  as  to  Eternity ; 
Then  gaz'd  on  Ub-ic  with  an  air, 
That  raid — ^the  home  of  Love  is  there  I 

Yes !  there  alone  it  smiled  for  him. 
Whose  eye  before  that  look  grew  dim ; 
Not  long  'twas  his  e'en  thus  to  view 
The  beauty  of  its  calm  adieu ; 
Soon  o'er  those  features,  brightly  pale. 
Was  cast  th'  impenetrable  veil  j 
And,  if  one  human  sigh  i^ere  given 
By  the  pure  bosom  vow'd  to  I&aven, 
'Twas  lost,  as  many  a  murmur'd  sound 
Of  grief, "  not  loud,  but  deep,"  is  drown'd. 
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In  hymns  of  joy,  which  proudlj  rise. 
To  tell  the  calm  untroubled  dues. 
That  earth  hath  banish'd  care  and  woe, 
And  man  holds  festivals  below  i 


NOTES 


Note  1,  page  S87,  line  40. 
Tmb  oricliial  of  the  sceae  here  described  U  ptesented  by  the  moun 
lain  called  the  Feldberg,  in  the  Bergstrasae :— **  Des  masses  enormes 
de  rochers,  entass^es  l*ane  sur  l*autre  depuis  le  sommet  de  la  mon- 
tafne  Jusqu*&  son  pied,  viennent  y  presenter  un  aspect  superbe  qa' 
aueune  description  ne  saurait  rendre.  Ce  furent,  dit-on,  des  geans, 
qiii  en  se  livrantan  combat  du  haut  des  montagnes,  lanc^rent  les  uns 
sur  les  antres  ces  enormes  mctsses  de  rochers.  On  arrive,  avec  beau- 
coup  de  peine,  jusqu*au  sommet  du  Feldberg,  en  suivant  un  sentier 
qui  passe  &  c6t4  de  cette  chaine  de  rochers.  On  entend  continuelle 
ment  un  bruit  sounf,  qui  parait  venir  d'un  ruisseau  au  dessous  des 
rochers ;  mais  on  a  beau  decendre,  en  se  glissant  &  travers  les  uuver- 
tures  qui  s*y  trouvent,  on  ne  decouvrira  Jamais  le  ruisseau.  La  co- 
ionne,  dite  Riesens&ule,  se  trouve  un  peu  tAvu  haut  qu*&  la  moitie  de  la 
montasne ;  c*est  un  bloc  de  mnit  tailie,  d*une  longueur  de  90  pleds  et 
d'un  diametre  de  4  pieds.  II jr  a  plus  de  probabilite  de  croire  que  les 
anciens  Germains  voulaient  faire  de  ce  bloc  une  colonne  pour  r^rice: 
en  rhonneur  de  ieur  dieu  Odin,  quede  pr^tendre,  conime  le  fort  plu- 
sienrs  auteurs,  que  les  Romains  aient  eu  le  dessein  de  la  transporter 
dans  lenr  cai^tale.  On  voit  un  peu  plus  haut  un  autre  bloc  d*une 
frame  presque  carrie,  qu*  on  appelle  Riesenaltar  (autel  du  geant)  qui, 
&  en  Juger  par  sa  gnnseur  et  sa  forme,  etait  destine  &  servir  de  pi6- 
destal  i  la  colonne  susdite.** — Manuel  powr  let  Fofogeurs  eur  le  Rkin, 

•        Note  3,  page  293,  line  43 
MInnesingera  (bards  of  love),  the  appellation  of  the  German  min- 
•tieli  hi  the  Middle  Ages. 
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SUPERSTITION  AND  REVELATION. 


AN  TTNFINLSHED  FOEM. 


I. 

Beotos  of  brighter  worlds !  that  rise  at  times 

As  phantoms^  with  ideal  beauty  fraught. 

In  tnose  brief  visions  of  celestial  climes, 

Which  pass,  like  sunbeams,  o'er  the  realms  of  thought, 

Dwell  ye  around  us? — are  ye  hovering  ni^h. 

Throned  on  the  cloud,  or  buoyant  in  the  air  ] 

And'in  deep  solitudes,  where  human  eye 

Can  trace  no  step,  Immortals !  are  ye  there  1 

Oh !  who  can  tell  1 — ^what  power,  but  Death  alone 

Can  lift  the  mystic  veil  that  shades  the  world  unknown  t 

ir. 
But  Earth  hath  seen  the  days,  ere  yet  the  flowers 
Of  Eden  wither'd,  when  reveal'd  ye  shone. 
In  all  your  brightness,  'midst  those  holy  bowers- 
Holy,  out  not  unfading,  as  your  own ! 
While  He,  the  child  of  that  primeval  soil. 
With  y9u  its  paths  in  hieh  communion  trode. 
His  glory  yet  undimm'd  oy  guilt  or  toil, 
And  beaming  in  the  image  of  his  God. 
And  his  pure  spirit  glowing  from  the  dcy 
Ebculting  in  its  light,  a  spark  of  Deity. 

ra. 
Then,  haplv  mortal  and  celestial  lays 
Mingling  tneir  tones,  from  Nature's  temple  rose. 
When  nought  but  that  majestic  song  of  praise 
Broke  on  the  sanctity  of  night's  repose. 
With  music  since  unneard :  and  man  might  trace. 
By  stream  and  vale,  in  deep  embow'ring  shade. 
Devotion's  first  and  loveliest  dwelling-place. 
The  footsteps  of  th'  Omnipotent,  who  made 
That  spot  a  shrine,  where  youthful  nature  cast 
Her  consecrated  wealth,  reioicing  as  He  pass'd. 

IV. 

Short  were  those  days,  and  soon,  O  sons  of  Heaven ! 
Your  aspect  changed  from  man  ;  in  that  dread  1 
When  from  his  paradise  the  alien  driven. 
Beheld  your  forms  in  angry  splendor  tower, 
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Gaarding  the  clime  where  he  no  more  miffht  dwells 

With  meteor-swords :  he  saw  the  living  name. 

And  his  first  cry  of  misery  was — '^  Farewell !" 

His  heart's  first  anguish,  exile  :  he  became 

A  pilgrim  on  the  earth,  whose  children's  lot 

Is  still  for  happier  lands  to  pine — and  reach  them  not. 

V. 

Where  now  the  chosen  bowers  that  once  beheld 

Delight  and  Love  their  first  bright  Sabbath  keep  ? 

From  all  its  founts  the  world  or  waters  swell'd, 

And  wrapt  them  in  the  mantle  of  the  deep ! 

For  He,  to  whom  the  elements  are  slaves. 

In  wratfi  unchain'd  the  oceans  of  the  cloud. 

And  heaved  the  abyss  beneath ;  till  waves  on  waves 

Folded  creation  m  their  mighty  ^roud. 

Then  left  the  earth  a  solitude,  o'qrspread 

With  its  own  awful  wreck— e  desert  of  the  dead. 
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But  onward  flowM  life's  busy  course  again. 

And  rolling  ages  with  them  bore  away— 

As  to  be  lost  amidst  the  boundless  mam, 

Rich  orient  streams  their  golden  sands  convey— 

The  hallow'd  lore  of  old — ^the  guiding  Hg^t 

Left  bv  tradition  to  the  sons  ofearth, 

And  the  blest  memory  of  each  sacred  rite. 

Known  in  the  region  of  their  fether'a  birth. 

When  in  each  breeze  around  his  filir  abode 

Whisper'd  a  seraph's  voice,  or  lived  the  breath  of  God. 

vn. 
Who  hath  not  seen,  what  time  the  orb  of  day, 
Cinctured  with  glory,  seeks  the  ocean's  breast, 
A  thousand  clouds,  all  glowing  in  his  ray, 
Catching  brief  splendor  from  thepurple  west! 
So  round  thy  narting  steps,  feir  Trutn !  awhile 
With  borrOw'a  hues  unnumber'd  phantoms  shone ; 
And  Superstition,  fi-om  thy  hngermg  smile. 
Caught  a  faint  glow  of  beauty  not  her  own. 
Blending  her  rites  with  thine— while  vet  afar 
Thine  eye's  last  radiance  beam'd,  a  slow-receding  stai 

vni, 
\  et  still  one  stream  was  pure— one  sevefd  shrine 
Was  fed  with  holier  fire,  by  chosen  hands. 
And  sounds,  and  dreams,  and  impulses  divine^ 
Where  in  the  dwellings  of  tlie  patriarch  bands. 
There  still  the  &ther  to  his  child  bequeathed 
The  sacred  torch  of  never-d)ring  flame ; 
There  still  Devotion's  suppliant  accents  breathed 
The  One  adored  and  everlasting  Name, 
24* 
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And  anffel  guests  would  linger  and  repose 

Where  those  primeval  tents  amid  their  palm-trees  rose 

iz. 
But  fiir  o'er  earth  the  apostate  wanderers  bore 
Their  alien  rites  :~for  them,  by  fount  or  shade. 
Nor  voice,  nor  vision,  holy  as  of  yore, 
In  thrilling  whispers  to  the  soul  convey'd 
High  inspiration :  yet  in  every  clime. 
Those  sons  of  douot  and  error  fondly  sought 
With  beings,  in  their  essence  more  sublime, 
To  hold  conmiunion  of  mysterious  thought ; 
On  some  dread  power  in  trembling  hope  to  lean, 
And  hear  in  every  wind  the  accents  of  th*  Unseen 

z. 
Yes !  we  have  need  to  bid  our  hopes  repose 
On  some  protecting  influence ;  here  confined. 
Life  hath  no  heeling  balm  for  mortal  woes. 
Earth  is  too  narrow  for  th*  immortal  mind. 
Our  spirits  bum  to  mingle  with  the  day. 
As  exiles  panting  for  tl^ir  native  coast, 
Yet  lured  by  every  wild-flower  from  their  way. 
And  shrinking  from  the  gulf  that  must  be  cross'd ; 
Death  hovers  round  us — ^m  the  zephyr*s  sigh. 
As  in  the  storm,  he  comes-^and  lo !  Eternity ! 

XI. 

As  one  left  lonely  on  the  desert  sands 

Of  burning  Afric,  where,  without  a  guide, 

He  gazes  as  the  pathless  waste  expands — 

Around,  beyond,  interminably  wide  ; 

While  the  red  haze,  presaging  the  Simoom, 

Obscures -^e  fierce  re^lendence  of  the  sky. 

Or  suns  of  blasting  liriit  perchance  illume 

The  glistening  Serab*  which  illudes  his  eye ; 

Such  was  the  wanderer  Man,  in  ages  flown. 

Kneeling  in  doubt  and  fear  before  Uie  dread  Unknown. 


His  thoughts  explored  the  past— and  where  were  ther. 

The  chiera  of  men,  the  mi^^  ones  gone  by  ? 

He  tum'd — a  boundless  void  before  him  lay, 

Wrapp'd  in  the  shadows  of  futurity. 

How  knew  the  child  of  Nature  that  the  flame 

He  felt  within  him,  struggling  to  ascend, 

Should  perish  not  with  that  terrestrial  ftame 

Doom'df  with  the  earth  on  which  it  moved,  to  blend  t 

How,  when  afiliction  bade  his  ^irit  bleed. 

If  'twere  a  Father's  love  or  Tyrant's  wraUi  decreed ! 

Serabf  mirage. 
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zm. 
Oh !  manrel  not,  it  then  he  sought  to  trace, 
In  all  sublimities  of  sight  and  sound. 
In  rushing  winds  that  wander  through  all  space, 
Or  'midst  deep  woods,  with  holy  gloom  embrown'd, 
The  oracles  of  Fate !  or  if  the  train 
Of  floating  forms,  that  throne  the  world  of  sleep, 
And  soundiB  that  vibrate  on  the  slumberer's  brain. 
When  mortal  voices  rest  in  stillness  deep, 
Were  deemed  mysterious  revelations,  sent 
From  viewless  powers,  the  lords  of  each  dread  element 

xrv. 
Was  not  wild  Nature,  in  that  elder  time. 
Clothed  with  a  deeper  power  1 — earth's  wandering  race. 
Exploring  realms  of  solitude  sublime. 
Not  as  we  see,  beheld  her  awful  face ! 
Art  had  not  tamed  the  mighty  scenes  which  met 
Their  searching  eyes :  unpeopled  kingdoms  lay 
In  savage  pomp  before  theni— all  was  yet 
Silent  and  vast,  but  not  as  in  decay, 
And  the  bright  daystar,  from  hb  burning  throne. 
Look'd  o'er  a  thousand  shores,  untrodden,  voiceless,  lone. 

XV. 

The  forests  in  their  dark  luxuriance  waved. 

With  all  their  swell  of  strange  iEolian  pound  ; 

The  fearful  deep,  sole  region,  ne'er  enslaved, 

Heaved,  in  its  pomp  of  terror  darkly  round  ; 

Then  brooding  o'er  the  images,  imprest 

By  forms  of  grandeur  thronging  on  his  eye. 

And  faint  traditions,  guarded  in  his  breast, 

'Midst  dim  remembrances  of  infancy, 

Man  shaped  unearthly  presences,  in  dreams. 

Peopling  each  wilder  haunt  of  mountains,  groves,  and  streanMi 

XVI. 

Then  bled  the  victim— then  in  every  shade 

Of  rock  or  turf  arose  the  votive  shnne  ; 

Fear  bow'd  before  the  phantoms  she  portray'd. 

And  nature  teem'd  with  many  a  mystic  sign. 

Meteors,  and  storms,  and  thunders !  ye  whose  course 

E'en  yet  is  awfiil  to  th'  enlighten'd  eye, 

As  wddly  rushing  from  your  secret  source. 

Your  sounding  chariot  sweeps  the  realms  on  high. 

Then  o'er  the  earth  prophetic  gloom  ye  cast 

And  the  wide  nations  gazed  and  trembled  as  ye  pasaTd. 

xvn. 
But  you,  ye  stars !  in  distant  glory  burning, 
Niirtiu:ed  with  flame,  bright  altars  of  the  sky ! 
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To  whose  hi  climes  the  spirit,  vainly  turning. 

Would  pierce  the  secrets  of  infinity— 

To  vou  the  heart,  bereft  of  other  light, 

Its  first  deep  homage  paid,  on  Extern  plams. 

Where  Day  hath  terrors^  but  majestic  Night, 

Calm  in  her  pomp,  magnificently  reigns. 

Cloudless  and  silent,  circled  witn  the  race 

Of  some  unnumbered  orbs,  that  light  the  depths  of  space. 

ivin. 
Shine  on  !  and  brightljr  plead  for  erring  though. 
Whose  wing,  unaided  in  its  course,  explored 
The  wide  creation,  and  beholdins  nought 
like  ]rour  eternal  beauty,  then  adored 
Its  living  splendors :  deeming  them  informed 
By  natures  temper^a  with  a  holier  fire^ 
Pure  beings,  with  e^ereal  effluence  warm'd. 
Who  to  the  source  of  spirit  might  aspire. 
And  mortal  prayers  benigaantly  convey 
To  some  presidmg  Power,  more  awfiil  far  than  thcf . 

zix. 
Guides  o'er  the  desert  and  the  deep !  to  you 
The  seaman  turn  d,  rejoicing  at  the  helm, 
When  fivm  the  re^ons  of  empyreal  blue 
Ye  pour'd  soft  radiance  o'er  the  ocean-realm ; 
To  you  the  dweller  of  the  plains  addressed 
Vain  prayers,  that  called  the  clouds  and  dews  your  own ; 
To  you  tne  shepherd,  on  the  mountain's  crest. 
Kindled  (he  fires  that  &r  through  midnight  shone, 
As  earth  would  light  up  all  her  nills,  to  vie 
With  your  immonal  host,  and  image  back  the  sky. 

XX. 

Hail  to  the  queen  of  heaven !  her  silvery  crown 

Serenely  wearmg,  o'er  her  high  domain 

She  walks  in  brightness,  lookmg  cloudless  down. 

As  if  to  smile  on  ner  terrestrial  reign. 

Earth  should  be  hush'd  in  slumber— but  the  night 

Calls  forth  her  worshippers ;  the  feast  is  spread, 

On  hoary  Lebanon's  umbrageous  height 

The  shrme  is  raised,  the  rich  libation  shed 

To  her,  whose  beams  illume  thoee  cedar  shades 

Faintly  as  Naturd's  light  the  'wildered  soul  pervades. 

XXI. 

But  when  thine  oib,  all  earth's  rich  hues  restoring. 
Came  forth,  O  sun !  in  majesty  supieme. 
Still,  from  thy  pure  exhaustless  fountain,  pouring 
Beauty  and  life  in  each  triumphant  beam, 
Through  thine  own  east  what  joyous  rites  prevail'd  ! 
What  choral  songs  re-echo'd !  while  thy  fire 
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Shone  o*er  its  thousand  altars,  and  exhaled 
The  precious  incense  of  each  odorous  pyre, 
Heap'd  with  the  richest  balms  of  spicy  vales, 
Ana  aromatic  woods  that  scent  the  Arabian  gales. 

xxn. 
Yet  not  with  Saba's  fragrant  wealth  alone. 
Balsam  and  myrrh,  the  votive  pile  was  strewed  ; 
For  the  dark  children  of  the  buming  aone 
Drew  frenzy  from  thy  fervors,  and  bcdew'd 
With  their  own  blood  thy  shrine  ;  while  that  wild  scene. 
Haply  with  pitying  eye,  thine  angel  viewM, 
And,  though  Mrith  glory  mantled,  and  serene 
In  hu  own  fulness  of  beatitude, 
Yet  moum'd  for  those  whose  spirits  from  thy  ray 
Caught  not  one  transient  spark  of  intellectual  day. 

xxin. 
But  earth  had  deeper  stains :  ethereal  powers ! 
Benignant  seraphs !  wont  to  leave  the  skies. 
And  nold  high  converse,  'midst  his  native  bowers. 
With  the  once-glorious  son  of  Paradise, 
Looked  ye  from  heaven  in  sadness  ?  were  your  strains 
Of  choral  praise  suspended  in  dismay. 
When  the  polluted  shrine  of  Syria's  plains. 
With  clouds  of  incense  dimm'd  the  blaze  of  day  ? 
Or  did  ye  veil  indignantly  your  eyes. 
While  demons  haird  the  pomp  oi  human  sacrifice  ? 

XXIV. 

And  well  the  powers  of  evil  might  rejoice. 

When  rose  from  Tophet's  vale  the  exulting  cry. 

And,  deaf  to  Nature's  supplicating  voice. 

The  frantic  mother  bore  her  chilato  die ! 

Around  her  vainly  clung  his  feeble  hands 

With  sacred  instinct :  love  hath  lost  its  sway. 

While  ruthless  zeal  the  sacrifice  demands. 

And  the  fires  blaze,  impatient  for  their  prey. 

Let  not  his  duieks  reveal  the  dreadful  tale ! 

Well  may  the  drum's  loud  peal  o'erpower  an  infant's  wail ! 

XXV. 

A  voice  of  sorrow !  not  fix>m  thence  it  rose  ; 

*Twas  not  the  childless  mother — Syrian  maids, 

Where  with  red  wave  the  mountam  streamlet  flows. 

Keep  tearfril  vigil  in  their  native  shades. 

With  dirge  and  plaint  the  cedar-groves  resound, 

E^ch  rock's  deep  echo  for  Adonis  mourns  : 

Weep  for  the  dead  !— fiwav !  the  lost  is  found, 

To  lue  and  love  the  buned  god  returns ! 

Then  wakes  the  timbrel — then  the  forests  ring, 

And  shouts  of  frenzied  joy  are  on  each  breeze's  wing ' 
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XXVI. 

But  fill'd  with  holier  joy  the  Persian  stood. 

In  silent  reverence  on  the  mountain's  brow 

At  early  dayspring,  while  the  expanding  flood 

Of  radiance  horst  around  above,  below — 

Briffht,  boundless  as  eternity :  he  gazed 

Tillhis  full  soul,  imbibing  heaven,  o*erflow*d 

In  worship  of  th'  Invisible,  and  praised 

In  thee,  O  Sun !  the  symbol  ana  abode 

Of  life,  and  power,  and  excellence ;  the  throne 

Where  dwelt  the  Unapproach'd,  resplendently  alone.* 

xxvii. 
What  if  his  thoughts,  with  erring  fondness,  gave 
Mysterious  sanctity  to  things  which  wear 
Th*  Eternal's  impress  1 — ^if  the  living  wave. 
The  circling  heavens,  the  free  and  Mundless  air— 
If  the  pure  founts  of  everlasting  flame. 
Deep  in  his  country's  hallowed  vales  enshrined, 
And  the  bright  stars  maintain'd  a  silent  claim 
To  love  ana  homage  from  his  awestruck  mind  t 
Still  with  his  soirit  dwelt  a  lofty  dream 
Of  uncreated  rower,  far,  far  o'er  these  supreme. 

xxvra. 
And  with  that  faith  was  conquest.    He  whose  name 
To  Judah's  harp  of  prophecy  had  rung ; 
He,  of  whose  yet  unborn  and  distant  tame 
The  mighty  voice  of  Inspiration  sung, 
He  came,  the  victor  Cyrus ! — as  he  pass'd, 
Thrones  to  his  footstep  rock'd,  and  monarch's  lay 
Suppliant  and  clothed  with  dust ;  while  nations  cast 
Their  ancient  idols  down  before  his  way. 
Who,  in  majestic  march,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  quenchless  flame  revered  by  Persia's  children  bore 


*  At  an  earlier  ntx^e  in  the  composition  of  tUs  poem,  the  follow- 
ing stanza  was  here  inserted  :— 

•  Nor  roae  the  ICafiao's  bymn,  niblimel j  Bweninjr 

la  full-toned  homare  to  the  source  of  flame,  ^ 

From  fabric  rear'a  by  man— the  g'orf  eoue  d'urellin; 

Of  euch  brifht  idol-fomu  aa  art  could  frame ; 

He  rear'd  no  temple,  bade  no  walls  contain 

The  breath  of  incenee,  or  the  voice  of  prayer  • 

But  made  the  boundlen  univerw  his  fane. 

The  rocks  his  altar-stone,  adoring  there 

The  Beinjf  whose  Omnipotence  peiTades 

AU  deseru  and  all  depth*,  and  hallows  loneliest  shades. 
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Call  it  not  loneliness,  to  dwell 
In  woodland  shade  or  heraiit  dell. 
Or  the  deep  forest  to  explore, 
Or  wander  Alpine  regions  o'er  ; 
For  Nature  there  all  joyous  reigns. 
And  fills  with  life  her  wild  domains : 
A  bird's  light  wing  may  break  the  air, 
A  wave,  a  leaf,  may  murmur  there  ; 
A  bee  the  mountain  flowers  may  seek, 
A  chamois  bound  from  peak  to  peak  ; 
An  eagle,  rusliing  to  the  sky, 
Wake  the  deep  echoes  with  his  cry  ; 
And  still  some  sound,  thy  heart  to  cheer. 
Some  voice,  though  not  of  man  is  near. 
But  he,  whose  weary  step  hath  traced 
Mysterious  Afric's  awful  waste — 
Whose  eye  Arabia's  wilds  hath  view*d» 
Can  tell  thee  what  is  soUtude  ! 
It  is,  to  traverse  lifeless  plains. 
Where  everlasting  stillness  reigns, 
And  billowy  sands  and  dazzling  sky. 
Seem  boundless  as  infinity ! 
It  is  to  sink,  with  speechless  dread, 
In  scenes  unmeet  tor  mortal  tread, 
Seyer'd  from  earthly  being*s  trace. 
Alone,  amidst  eternal  space ! 
'Tis  noon— and  fearfully  profound, 
Silence  is  on  the  desert  round  ; 
Alone  she  reigns,  above,  beneath 
With  all  the  attributes  of  death ! 
No  bird  the  blazing  heaven  m&y  dare, 
No  insect  bide  the  scorching  aur : 
The  ostrich,  thoush  of  sun-bom  race, 
Seeks  a  more  shelter'd  dwelling-place 
The  lion  slumbers  in  his  lair. 
The  serpent  shuns  the  noontide  glare ; 
But  slowly  wind  the  patient  train 
Of  camels  o'er  the  blasted  plain. 
Where  they  and  man  may  brave  alone 
The  terrors  of  the  burning  ^ne. 
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Faint  not,  O  pilgrims !  though  on  high. 
As  a  volcano,  flame  the  sky ; 
Shrink  not,  though  as  a  furnace  glow 
The  dark-red  seas  of  sand  below  ; 
Though  not  a  shadow  save  your  own. 
Across  the  dread  expanse  is  thrown ; 
Mark !  where  your  feverish  lips  to  lave. 
Wide  spreads  the  fresh  transparent  wave. 
Urge  your  tired  camels  on,  and  take 
Your  rest  beside  yon  glistening  lake : 
Thence,  haply,  cooler  gales  may  spring. 
And  fan  your  brows  with  lighter  wing. 
Lo !  nearer  now,  its  glassy  tide. 
Reflects  the  date-tree  on  its  side — 
Speed  on !  pure  draughts  and  genial  air. 
And  verdant  shade,  await  you  there. 
Oh  glimpse  of  Heaven !  to  him  unknown, 
That  hath  not  trod  the  burning  zone .' 
Forward  they  press— they  gaze  dismay'd — 
The  waters  of  the  desert  fede ! 
Melting  to  vapors  that  elude 
The  eye,  the  up,  they  vainly  woo'd.* 
What  meteor  comes  1 — ^a  purple  haze 
Hath  half  obscured  the  noontide  rays:  t 
Onward  it  moves  in  swift  career, 
A  blush  upon  the  atmo^here ; 
Haste,  haste  !  avert  th'  impending  doom. 
Fall  prosti;ate !  'tis  the  dread  Simoom ! 
Bow  down  your  feces — till  the  blast 
On  its  red  wing  of  flame  hath  pass'd. 
Far  bearing  o'er  the  sandy  wave, 
The  viewless  Angel  of  the  Grave. 

It  came— 'tis  vanished— but  hath  left 
The  wanderers  e'en  of  hope  bereft ; 
The  ardent  heart,  the  vigorous  frame. 
Pride,  courage,  strength,  its  power  could  tame 
Faint  with  despondence,  worn  with  toil. 
They  sink  upon  the  burning  soil, 
Resisn'd,  amist  those  realms  of  gloom. 
To  told  their  death-bed  and  their  tomb.t 

But  onward  still !— yon  distant  spot 
Of  verdure  can  deceive  you  not ; 
Yon  palms,  wludi  tremulously  seem'd 
Reflected  as  the  waters  gleam'd, 


*  The  mirage,  or  vapor  assuming  the  appearance  of  water. 

t  See  the  description  of  the  Simoom  in  Brace's  Travels. 

X  The  extreme  languor  and  despondence  produced  by  the  Simoom, 
even  when  its  effects  are  not  fatal,  have  been  described  by  many 
travellers 
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Along  the  horizon's  verge  display'd. 
Still  rear  their  slender  colonnade — 
A  landmark,  guiding  o'er  the  plain 
The  Caravan's  exhausted  train. 
Fair  is  that  little  Isle  of  Bliss 
The  desert's  emerald  oasis ! 
A  rainbow  on  the  torrent's  wave, 
A  gem  embosom'd  in  the  grave, 
A  sunbeam  on  a  stormv  day 
Its  beautjr's  image  might  convey ! 
*  Beauty,  in  horror's  lap  that  sleeps. 
While  silence  round  her  vigil  keeps.' 
— Rest,weaiy  pilgrims !  calmly  laid 
To  slumber  in  the  acacia  shade : 
Rest,  where  the  shrubs  your  camels  bruise. 
Their  aromatic  breath  diffuse ; 
Where  softer  light  the  sunbeams  pour 
Through  the  tall  palm  and  sycamore ; 
And  the  rich  date  luxuriant  spreads 
Its  pendant  clusters  o'er  your  neads. 
Nature  once  more,  to  seal  your  eyes, 
Murmurs  her  sweetest  lullabies : 
Again  each  heart  the  music  hails 
Of  rustling  leaves  and  sighing  gales, 
And  oh !  to  Afric's  chilahow  dear 
The  voice  of  fountains  gushing  near ! 
Sweet  be  your  slumbers  !  and  your  dreamt 
Of  waving  groves  and  rippling  streams ! 
Far  be  the  serpent's  venom'd  coil 
From  the  brief  respite  won  by  toil ; 
Far  be  the  awful  snades  of  those 
Who  deep  beneath  the  sands  repose — 
The  hosts,  to  whom  the  desert's  breath 
Bore  swift  and  stem  the  call  of  death. 
Sleep !  nor  may  scorching  blast  invade 
The  freshness  of  the  acacia  shade. 
But  gales  of  heaven  your  spirits  bless, 
With  life's  best  bahn— Forge tfulness ! 
Till  night  from  many  an  urn  difiuse 
The  treasures  of  her  world  of  dews. 

The  day  hath  closed— the  moon  on  high 
Walks  in  her  cloudless  majesty. 
A  thousand  stars  to  Afric's  heaven 
Serene  magnificence  have  given ; 
Sure  beacon's  of  the  sky,  whose  flame 
Phine^  forth  eternally  the  same. 
Blest  be  their  beams,  whose  holy  light 
Shall  guide  the  camel's  footsteps  r^t. 
And  lead,  as  with  a  track  divine. 
The  pilgrim  to  his  prophet's  shrine ! 
25 
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Rise !  bid  your  Isle  of  Palms  adieu ! 
Afinin  your  lonely  march  pursue, 
while  airs  of  night  are  ireishly  blowing, 
And  heavens  with  softer  beauty  glowing. 
— ^Tis  silence  all :  the  solemn  scene 
Weare,  at  each  step,  a  ruder  mien ; 
For  giant-rocks,  at  distance  piled, 
Cast  their  deep  shadows  o*er  the  wild. 
Darkly  they  rise— what  eye  hath  view*d 
The  caverns  of  their  solitude  ? 
Away !  within  those  awfid  cells 
The  savage  lord  of  Afric  dwells ! 
Heard  ye  nis  voice  ? — the  lion*s  roar 
Swells  as  when  billows  break  on  shore. 
Well  may  the  camel  shake  with  fear. 
And  the  steed  pant — his  foe  is  near ; 
Haste !  light  the  torch,  bid  watchfires  throw. 
Far  o'er  the  waste  a  ruddy  glow ; 
Keep  vigil — guard  the  bright  array. 
Of  names  that  scare  him  from  his  prey ; 
Within  their  magic  circle  press, 
O  wanderers  of  the  wilderness ! 
Heap  high  the  pile,  and  by  its  blaze 
Tell  the  wild  tales  of  elder  dajrs. 
Arabia's  wond'rous  lore — that  dwells 
On  warrior  deeds,  and  wizard  spells : 
Enchanted  domes,  'mid  scenes  like  these, 
Rising  to  vanish  with  the  breeze  ; 
Gardens,  whose  fruits  are  gems,  that  shed 
Their  light  where  mortal  may  not  tread. 
And  spirits,  o'er  whose  pearly  halls 
Th*  eternal  billow  heaves  and  falls. 
— ^With  charms  like  these,  of  mystic  power, 
Watchers !  beguile  the  midnight  hour, 
^^lowly  that  hour  hath  rolFa  away. 
And  star  by  star  withdraws  its  ray. 
Dark  children  of  the  sun !  a^in 
Your  own  rich  orient  hails  his  reign. 
He  comes,  but  veil'd — ^with  sangume  glare 
Tinging  the  mists  that  load  the  air ; 
Sounds  of  dismay,  and  signs  of  flame, 
Th'  approaching  hurricane  proclaim. 
'Tis  death's  redbanner  streams  on  high- 
Fly  to  the  rocks  for  shelter !— fly ! 
Lo !  dark'nin|r  o'er  the  fiery  skies. 
The  pillars  ot  the  desert  rise ! 
On,  in  terrific  grandeur  wheeling, 
A  giant-host,  the  heavens  concealing. 
They  move,  like  mighty  genii  ibrms. 
Towering  immense  'midst  clouds  and  storms. 
Who  shall  escape  ? — with  awful  force 
The  whirlwind  bears  them  on  their  course; 
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They  join,  they  rush  reaistleaB  on. 
The  landmarks  of  the  plam  are  gone  ; 
The  steps,  the  forms,  irom  earth  effiiced. 
Of  those  who  trod  the  baming  waste ! 
All  whehn'd,  all  hush'd ! — none  left  to  bear 
Sad  record  how  theyjperish'd  there  ! 
No  stone  theur  tale  of  death  shall  tell— 
The  desert  guards  its  mysteries  well ; 
And  o'er  th^unfathom'd  sandy  deep. 
Where  low  their  nameless  relics  sleep. 
Oft  shall  the  future  pilgrim  tread, 
Nor  know  his  steps  are  on  the  dead. 


MARIUS  AMONGST  THE  RUINS  OF  CARTHAGE. 


["  Maiins,  daring  the  time  of  his  exile,  seeking  reftige  in  Africa,  had 
landed  at  Carwage,  when  an  officer,  sent  by  the  Roman  governor 
of  Africa,  came  and  thus  addressed  him  :— "  Marius,  I  come  from 
the  Praetor  Sextilins,  to  tell  you  that  he  forbids  you  to  set  foot  in 
Aftica.  If  you  otiey  not,  he  will  support  the  Senate's  decree,  and 
treat  you  as  a  public  enemy "  Marius,  upon  hearing  this,  was 
struck  dumb  with  grief  and  indignation.  He  uttered  not  a  word  fat 
some  time,  but  regarded  the  officer  with  a  menacing  aspect.  At 
length  the  officer  enquhred  what  answer  he  should  carry  to  the 
governor.  "  Go  and  tell  him,**  said  the  unfortunate  man,  with  a 
sigh,  *'■  that  thou  hast  seen  the  exiled  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins 
of  Carthage." — See  Plutaech. 

'TwAS  noon,  and  Afric's  dazzling  son  on  high. 
With  fierce  resplendence  fill'd  th'  unclouded  sky ; 
No  zephyr  waved  the  palm's  majestic  head. 
And  smooth  alike  the  seas  and  deserts  spread ; 
While  desolate,  beneath  a  blaze  of  light. 
Silent  and  lonejv  as  at  dead  of  night. 
The  wreck  of  Carthage  lay.    Her  prostrate  fanes 
Had  strew'd  their  precious  marble  o'er  the  plains ; 
Dark  weeds  and  grass  the  column  had  o'ergrown. 
The  lizard  bask'd  upon  the  altar-stone  ; 
Whelm'd  by  the  ruins  of  their  own  abodes. 
Had  sunk  the  forms  of  heroes  and  of  gods ; 
While  near,  dread  of&pring  of  the  burning  day ! 
Coil'd  'midst  forsaken  nails,  the  serpent  lay. 
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There  came  an  exile,  lon^  by  fate  puisued, 
To  shelter  in  that  awful  soktude. 
Well  did  that  wanderer's  high  yet  faded  mien, 
Suit  the  sad  grandeur  of  the  desert-scene ; 
Shadow*d,  not  veil'd,  by  locks  of  wintry  snow 
Pride  sat,  still  mighty,  on  his  furrow'd  brow 
Time  had  not  quencn'd  the  terrors  of  his  eye, 
Nor  tamed  his  glance  of  fierce  ascendency  : 
While  the  deep  meaning  of  his  features  tola. 
Ages  of  thought  had  o'er  his  spirit  roU'd, 
Nor  dimm'd  the  fire  that  mi^t  not  be  controll'd  ; 
And  still  did  power  invest  his  stately  form, 
Shattered,  but  yet  unconquer'd,  by  the  storm. 

But  slow  his  step— and  where,  not  yet  o'erthrown 
Still  tower'd  a  pillar  'midst  the  waste  alone. 
Faint,  with  lon^  toil,  his  weary  limbs  he  laid. 
To  slumber  in  its  solitary  shade. 
He  slept — and  darkly,  on  his  brief  repose, 
Th'  indignant  genius  of  the  scene  arose. 
Clouds  robed  his  dim  unearthly  form,  and  spread 
Mysterious  gloom  around  his  crownless  head, 
Crownless,  but  regal  still.    With  stem  disdain. 
The  kingly  shadow  seem'd  to  lift  his  chain. 
Gazed  on  the  palm,  his  ancient  sceptre  torn. 
And  his  eye  kmdled  with  immortal  scorn ! 

**  And  sleep*8t  thou,  Roman  ? "  cry'd  his  voice  austere 
"  Shall  son  of  Latium  find  a  refuge  here  ? 
Awake !  arise !  to  speed  the  hour  of  Fate, 
When  Rome  shall  rail,  as  Carthage  desolate ! 
Gro !  with  her  children's  flower,  the  firee,  the  brave. 
People  the  silent  chambers  of  the  grave  ; 
So  shall  the  course  of  ajges  yet  to  be. 
More  swiftly  waft  the  day,  avenging  me ! 

**  Yes,  fh)m  the  awful  gulf  of  years  to  come, 
I  hear  a  voice  that  prophedes  her  doom  ; 
I  see  the  trophies  of  her  pride  decay. 
And  her  long  line  of  triumphs  pass  away, 
Lost  in  the  depths  of  time— while  sinks  the  star 
That  led  her  march  of  heroes  from  afar! 
Lo !  from  the  frozen  forests  of  the  north^ 
The  sons  of  slaughter  pour  in  msniads  forth . 
Who  shall  awake  the  mighty? — ^will  thy  woe. 
City  of  thrones !  disturb  me  realms  below  ? 
Call  on  the  dead  to  hear  thee !  let  thy  cries 
Summon  their  shadowy  legions  to  arise. 
Array  the  ghosts  of  conquerors  on  thy  walls ! 
—Barbarians  revel  in  their  ancient  halls. 
And  their  lost  children  bend  the  subject  knee, 
'Midst  the  proud  tombs  and  trophies  of  the  free. 


RUINS  OF  ClABTHAGE. 

Bird  of  the  sun !  dread  eaele !  borne  on  high, 
A  creature  of  the  empyreal— Thou,  whose  eye 
Was  lightning  to  the  earth— whose  pinion  waved 
In  haughty  tnumph  o'er  a  world  enslaved  ; 
Sink  fi^m  thy  Heavens !  for  glorjr's  noon  is  o*er, 
And  rushing  storms  shall  bear  thee  on  no  more ! 
Closed  is  thy  reeal  course-^-thy  crest  is  torn. 
And  thy  plume  banish'd  from  the  realms  of  mom. 
The  shaft  hath  reached  thee  ?— rest  with  chiefe  and  kings. 
Who  conquer'd  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings ; 
Sleep !  while  thy  foes  exult  around  their  prey, 
And  share  thy  glorious  heritage  of  day! 
"  But  darker  years  shall  minsTe  with  the  past, 
And  deeper  vengeance  shall  oe  mine  at  last 
0*er  the  seven  hills  I  see  destruction  spread. 
And  Empire's  widow  veils  with  dust  her  head ! 
Her  gods  forsake  each  desolated  shiine, 
|ier  temples  moulder  to  the  earth,  like  mine : 
Midst  fallen  palaces  she  sits  alone, 
GaUinff  heroic  shades  from  ages  gone. 
Or  bids  the  nations  'midst  her  deserts  wait 
To  learn  the  fearful  oracles  of  Fate ! 

"  Still  sleep'st  thou,  Roman !    Son  of  Victory,  rise ! 
Wake  to  obey  th*  avenging  Destinies ! 
Shed  by  thy  mandate,  soon  thy  country's  blood 
Shall  swell  and  darken  Tiber's  yellow  flood  ! 
My  children's  man^s  call — awake !  prepare 
The  feast  they  claim !— exult  in  Rome's  despair! 
Be  thine  ear  closed  a^inst  her  suppliant  ones. 
Bid  thy  soul  triumph  m  her  agonies ; 
Let  carnage  revel,  e'en  her  smines  amon^, 
Spare  not  the  valiant,  pity  not  the  young! 
Haste !  o'er  her  hills  the  sword's  libation  shed. 
And  wreak  the  curse  of  Carthage  on  her  head  •" 

The  vision  flies— a  mortal  step  is  near, 
Whose  echoes  vibrate  on  the  slumberer's  ear ; 
He  starts,  he  wakes  to  woe — before  him  stands 
Th'  unwelcome  messenger  of  harsh  commands, 
Whoee  felt'ring  accents  tell  the  exiled  chief. 
To  seek  on  other  shores  a  home  for  ffrief. 
—Silent  the  wanderer  sat— but  on  his  cheek 
The  burning  glow  far  more  than  words  might  speak ; 
And,  from  me  kindling  of  his  eye,  there  broke 
Language;  where  all  th'  indignant  soul  awoke. 
Till  nis  deep  thought  found  voice — then,  calmly  stem, 
And  sovereign  in  despair,  he  cried,  "  Return  ! 
Tell  him  who  sent  thoe  hither,  thou  hast  seen 
Mariup,  ihe  exile,  rest  where  Carthage  once  hath  been  !* 
25* 
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rOUNVED  Olf  AN  ARABIAN  A5ECD0TI. 

AwAT !  though  Still  thy  sword  is  red 
With  life-blood  from  my  sire. 

No  drop  of  thine  may  now  be  shed 
To  quench  my  bosom's  fire  ; 

Though  on  my  heart  'twould  fall  more  bleU, 

Than  dews  upon  the  deserf  s  bre-ast. 

I've  sought  thee  'midst  the  sons  of  men. 
Through  the  wide  city's  fanes ; 

I've  sought  thee  by  the  lion's  den, 
O'er  pathless,  boundless  plains  ; 

No  step  that  mark'd  the  bummg  waste. 

But  mine  its  lonely  course  hath  traced. 

Thy  name  hath  been  a  baleful  spell. 

O'er  my  dark  spirit  cast ; 
No  thought  may  dream,  no  words  may  tell 

What  there  unseen  hath  pass'd : 
This  withered  cheek,  this  &ded  eye. 
Are  seals  of  thee— behold !  and  ny ! 

Hath  not  mv  cup  for  thee  been  pour*d 
Beneath  the  palm-tree's  shade  ? 

Hath  not  soft  sleep  thy  fimme  restored 
Within  my  dwellmg  laid  ? 

What  though  unknown — ^yet  who  shall  rest 

Secure-^  not  the  Arab's  guest  1 

Haste  thee ;  and  leave  my  threshold-floor. 

Inviolate  and  pure ! 
Let  not  thy  presence  tempt  me  more, 

— Man  may  not  thus  endure  ! 
Away !  I  bear  a  fetter'd  arm, 
A  heart  that  bums— but  must  not  harm. 

Begone !  outstrip  the  swift  gazelle ! 

The  wind  in  speed  subdue ! 
Fear  cannot  fly  so  swifi,  so  well. 

As  venjzeance  «hall  pursue  ; 
And  hate,  like  love,  in  parting  pain. 
Smiles  o'er  one  hope — we  meet  again ! 
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To-morrow— and  th'  avenger's  hand. 
The  warriors  dart  is  free ! 

C*en  now,  no  spot  in  all  thy  land. 
Save  this,  had  shelter'd  thee, 

Let  blood  the  monarch's  hall  profiiney— 

The  Arab's  tent  must  bear  no  stain ! 

Fly !  may  the  desert's  fiery  blast 

Avoid  thy  secret  way ! 
And  sternly,  till  thy  steps  be  past, 

Its  whirlwinds  sleep  to-day ! 
I  would  not  that  thy  doom  should  be 
Assign'd  by  Heaven  to  aught  but  me. 


ALP-HORN  SONG. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  QERMAN  OF  TIECK. 

What  dost  thou  here,  brave  Swiss  ? 
Forget'st  thou  thus  thy  native  clime — 
The  lovely  land  of  thy  bright  spring-time  ? 
The  land  of  thy  home,  with  its  free  delights. 
And  fresh  green  vallejrs  and  mountain  heights? 

Can  the  stranger's  yield  the  bliss] 

What  welcome  cheers  thee  now  ? 
Dar'st  thou  lift  thine  eye  to  gaze  around  7 
Where  are  the  peaks,  with  their  snow-wreaths  crown'dt 
Where  is  the  song,  on  the  wild  winds  borne, 
Or  the  ringing  peal  of  the  joyous  horn, 

Or  the  peasant's  fearlessbrow  ? 

But  thy  spirit  is  far  away ! 
Where  a  greetmg  waits  thee  in  kindred  eyes. 
Where  the  white  Alps  look  through  the  sunny  skies, 
With  the  low  senn-cabins,  and  pastures  free. 
And  the  sparkUn^  blue  of  the  glacier-sea, 

And  the  summits,  clothed  with  day ! 

Back,  noble  child  of  Tell ! 
Back  to  the  wild  and  the  silent  glen. 
And  the  frugal  board  of  peasant-men! 
Dost  thou  seek  the  friend,  the  loved  one,  here  t^» 
Away !  not  a  true  Swiss  heart  is  near, 

AipuDBt  thine  own  to  swell ! 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HORACE. 


TO  VENUS. 

BOOK  Ist,  ODE  30th. 
*'  O  Veniis,  Regina  Cnidl  Paphique,*'  dee. 

Oh  !  leave  thine  own  loved  isle, 
Bright  Queen  of  Cyprus  and  the  Paphian  shores ! 

And  here  in  Gijrcera's  feir  temple  smile, 
Where  vows  and  incense  lavishly  she  pours. 

Waft  here  thy  glowing  son ; 
Bring  Hermes ;  let  the  Nymphs  thy  path  surround* 

And  youth  unlovely  till  thy  gifts  be  won,  ' 
And  the  light  Graces  with  the  zone  unbound. 


TO  HIS  ATTENDANT. 

BOOK  1st,  ODB  38th. 

**  Peislcot  odi,  poer,  apparatus,"  Ace. 

I  Hate  the  Persian's  costly  pride — 
The  wreaths  with  bands  of  linden  tied— 

These,  boy,  delight  me  not ; 
Nor  where  the  lingerm?  roses  bide. 

Seek  thou  for  me  the  spot. 

For  me  be  nought  but  myrtle  twined — 
The  modest  myrtle,  sweet  to  bind 

Alike  thy  brows  and  mine ; 
While  thus  I  quaff  the  bowl,  reclined 

Beneath  tn'  o'erarching  vine. 


TO  DELIUS. 

BOOK  Sd,  ODB  3d. 

"  JSqaam  memento  rebus  in  ardws,*  ice. 

Fnm  be  thy  soul  .'—serene  in  power. 
When  adverse  fortune  clouds  the  sky  ; 


FROM  HORACE. 

Undazzled  by  the  triumph's  hour, 
Since,  Debus,  thou  must  die ! 

Alike,  if  still  to  grief  resigned, 
Or  i^  thronghfestal  days,  'tis  thine 

To  quaff  insrassy  haunts  reclined. 
The  old  Falerman  wine  : 

Haunts  where  the  silvery  poplar  boughs 
Love  with  the  pine's  to  blend  on  high. 

And  some  clear  fountain  brightly  flows 
In  graceful  windings  by. 

There  be  the  rose  with  beauty  fraught. 
So  ^n  to  fade,  so  brilliant  now, 

There  be  the  wine,  the  odors  brought. 
While  time  and  fate  allow ! 

For  thou,  resigning  to  thine  heir 

Thy  halls,  my  bowers,  thy  treasured  store. 
Must  leave  that  home,  those  woodlands  fair. 

On  yellow  Tiber's  shore. 

What  then  avails  it  if  thou  trace 
From  Inachus  thy  glorious  line  7 

Or,  sprung  from  some  ignoble  race. 
If  not  a  roof  be  thine  ] 

Since  the  dread  lot  for  all  must  leap 
Forth  from  the  dark  revolving  urn. 

And  we  must  tempt  the  gloomy  deep, 
Whence  exiles  ne'er  return. 


TO  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  BANDUSIA. 

BOOK  3d,  ODE  13th. 

"  Oh !  Pons  ^mdosie,  spleiididior  vitro,"  Itc. 

Oh  !  worthy  fragrant  gifts  of  flowers  and  wine, 
Bandusian  fount,  than  christal  hr  more  bright ! 

To-morrow  shall  a  sportive  kid  be  thine, 
Whose  forehead  swells  with  horns  of  infant  might : 

Ev*n  now  of  love  and  war  he  dreams  in  vain, 

Doom'd  with  his  blood  thy  gelid  wave  to  stain. 

Let  the  red  dsg^tir  bum ! — ^his  scorching  beam, 
Fierce  in  resplendence  shall  molest  not  thee  ! 

Still  sheltered  from  his  rays,  thy  banks,  fair  stream. 
To  the  wild  flock  around  thee  wandering  free. 
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And  the  tired  oxen  from  the  furrow'd  field 
The  genial  freshness  of  their  breath  shall  yield. 

And  thou,  bright  fount !  ennobled  and  renown'd 
Shalt  by  thy  poet's  votive  song  be  made  ; 

Thou  ana  the  oak  with  deathless  verdure  crowned 
Whose  boughs,  a  pendant  canopy,  o'ershade 

Those  hollow  rocks,  whence,  murmuring  many  a  tal^ 

Thy  chiming  waters  pour  upon  the  vale. 


TO  FAUNUS. 

BOOK  3d,  DDK  18th. 

"  Faune,  Nymphanun  fiigentiiun  amator,"  fce. 

Faunus,  who  lov'st  the  fly;in§  iivmphs  to  chase 
O  let  thy  steps  with  genial  mnuence  tread 

My  sunny  fields,  and  be  thy  fostering  grace. 
Soft  on  my  nursling  groves  and  borders,  shed. 

If  at  the  mellow  closing  of  the  year 

A  tender  kid  in  sacrmce  be  thine ; 
Nor  fail  the  liberal  bowls  to  Venus  dear  ; 

Nor  clouds  of  incense  to  thine  antique  shrine. 

Joyous  each  flock  in  meadow  herbage  plays. 
When  the  December  feast  returns  to  thee ; 

Calmly  the  ox  along  the  pasture  strays, 
With  festal  villages  from  toil  set  free. 

Then  fi'om  the  wolf  no  more  the  lambs  retreat. 
Then  shower  the  woods  to  thee  their  foliage  round  ; 

And  the  glad  laborer  triumphs  that  his  feet 
In  triple  dance  have  struck  the  hated  ground. 


THE  CROSS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  beantUhl  constellatioa  of  the  Cross  is  seen  only  in  the  sonthem 
hemisphere.  The  following  lines  are  supposed  to  be  addressed  to 
it  by  a  Spanish  traveller  in  South  America.] 

In  the  silence  and  ^ndeur  of  midni^t  I  tread. 
Where  savannahs,  m  boundless  magnificence,  spread, 
\nd  bearing  sublimeljr  their  snow-wreaths  on  high. 
The  far  Cordilleras  unite  with  the  sky. 
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THE  SLEEPER  OF  BfABATHON. 

•Fh©  fir-tree  waves  o*er  me,  the  fire-flies'  red  light 
With  its  quick-glancing  splendor  illumines  the  night , 
And  I  read  in  each  tint  ot  the  skies  and  the  earth, 
How  distant  my  steps  from  the  land  of  my  birth. 

But  to  thee,  as  thy  lode-stars  resplendently  burn 
In  their  clear  depths  of  blue,  with  devotion  I  turn, 
Bright  Cross  of  the  South  !  and  beholding  thee  shine, 
Sc^xe  regret  the  loved  land  of  the  olive  and  vine. 

Thou  recaliest  the  ages  when  first  o*er  the  main 
My  fiithers  unfolded  the  ensign  of  Spain, 
And  planted  their  faith  in  the  regions  that  see 
Its  unperishing  sjrmbol  emblazoiTd  in  thee. 

How  oft  in  their  course  o'er  the  oceans  unknown, 
Where  all  was  msrsterious,  and  awful  and  lone, 
Hath  their  spirit  been  cheer'd  bv  thy  light,  when  the  deep 
Reflected  its  brilliance  in  tremulous  sleep  ? 

As  the  vision  that  rose  to  the  Lord  of  the  world.* 
When  first  his  brieht  banner  of  faith  was  unfurrd  ; 
Even  such,  to  the  heroes  of  Spain,  when  their  prow 
Made  the  billows  the  path  of  their  glory,  wen  thou. 

And  to  me  as  I  traversed  the  world  of  the  west. 
Through  deserts  of  beauty  in  stillness  that  rest ; 
Bv  forests  and  rivers  untamed  in  their  pride. 
Toy  hues  have  a  language,  thy  course  is  a  guide. 

Shine  on— my  own  land  is  a  far  distant  spot. 
And  the  stars  of  thy  sphere  can  enlighten  it  not ; 
And  the  eyes  that  I  love,  though  e'en  now  they  may  be 
O'er  the  fiirmament  wandering,  can  gaze  not  on  thee ! 

But  thou  to  my  thoughts  art  a  pure-blazing  shrine, 
A  fount  of  bright  hopes,  and  of  visions  divine  ; 
And  my  soul  as  an  eagle  exulting  and  free, 
Soars  iugh  o'er  the  Andes  to  mingle  with  ihee. 


THE  SLEEPER  OF  MARATHON. 

I LAT  upon  the  solemn  plain. 

And  by  the  funeral  mound. 
Where  those  who  died  not  there  in  vain. 

Their  place  of  sleep  had  found. 
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SfO  TO  mSS  F.  A.  L.  ON  HER  BIRTHDAT. 

'Twas  sflent  where  the  free  blood  gosh'd 
When  Persia  came  airay'd — 

So  many  a  voice  had  there  been  hu8h*d> 
So  many  a  foot-atep  stayed. 

I  slomber'd  on  the  lonely  spot 

So  sanctified  by  death  : 
I  dumbef  d'but  my  rest  was  not 

Ab  theirs  who  lay  beneath. 

For  on  my  dreams,  that  shadowy  hour, 
They  rose-— the  chainless  dead — 

All  arm'd  they  sprang,  in  joy,  in  power. 
Up  from  their  grassy  bed. 

I  saw  their  spetifa  on  that  red  field, 

Flash  as  in  time  gone  by — 
Chased  to  the  seas  without  his  shield 

I  saw  the  Persian  fly. 

I  woke — ^the  sudden  trumpet's  blast 

Call'd  to  another  fight — 
F^om  visions  of  our  glorious  past. 

Who  doth  not  wake  in  might  1 
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TO  MISS  F.  A.  L.  ON  HER  BIRTHDAY 

*  '      ' '     What  wish  can  Friendship  form  for  thee 
;  ■>  What  brighter  star  invoke  to  shine ! 

i    t   ,/  -      Thy  path  from  every  thorn  is  fipee. 
And  every  rose  is  thine  ! 

Life  hath  no  purer  joy  in  store. 
Time  hath  no  sorrow  to  efiace ; 

Hope  cannot  paint  one  blessing  more 
Than  memory  can  retrace ! 

Some  hearts  a  boding  fear  nught  own. 
Had  fete  to  them  my  portion  given. 

Since  many  an  eye  by  tears  alone. 
Is  taught  to  gaze  on  Heaven! 

And  there  are  virtues  ofl  conceal'd. 
Till  roused  by  anguish  from  repose. 

As  odorous  trees  no  oalm  will  yield,  ^ 

TiU  from  their  wounds  it  flows. 

But  fear  not  tJum  the  lesson  fraught 
With  Sorrow's  chast*ning  power  to  know; 

Thou  need'st  not  thus  be  sternly  taught, 
"  To  melt  at  others*  woe." 
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TO  TBE  SAME.  aif 


Then  stiU,  with  heart  as  blest,  as  wanii. 
Rejoice  thou  in  thy  lot  on  earth : 

Ah !  why  should  virtue  dread  the  storm. 
If  Sunbeams  prove  her  worth  ? 


WBTTTEN  IN  THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  THE  ALBUM  OF  THE 
SAME. 

What  first  should  consecrate  as  thine. 

The  volume,  destined  to  be  fraught 
With  many  a  sweet  and  playful  line, 

With  many  a  pure  and  pious  thought  7 

It  should  be,  what  a  loftier  strain 

Perchance  less  meetly  would  impart ; 
What  never  yet  was  poufd  in  vain, — 

The  blessing  of  a  grateful  heart — 

For  kindness,  which  hath  soothed  the  hour 

Of  anxious  grief,  of  weary  pain. 
And  oh,  with  its  beguiling  power. 

Taught  languid  Hope  to  smile  again  ; 

Long  shall  that  fervent  blessing  rest 
On  thee  and  thine,  and  heavenwards  borne, 

Call  down  such  peace  to  soothe  thy  breast. 
Ab  thou  woula'st  bear  to  all  that  mourn. 


TO  THE  SAME— ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  MOTHER. 

Sat  not  'tis  fhiitless,  nature's  holv  tear. 
Shed  bv  afiection  o'er  a  parent's  bier ! 
More  blest  than  dew  onHermon's  brow  that  falls, 
Each  drop  to  life  some  latent  virtue  calls ; 
Awakes  some  purer  hope,  ordain'd  to  rise. 
By  earthly  sorrow  strengthen'd  for  the  skies. 
Till  the  sad  heart,  whose  pangs  exalt  its  love. 
With  its  lost  treasure,  seeks  a  home — above. 

But  fiprief  will  claim  her  hour, — and  He,  whose  eye 
Looks  pit)ring  down  on  nature's  agony, 
He,  in  whose  love  the  righteous  calmly  sleep. 
Who  bids  us  hope,  forbids  not  to  weep ! 
He  too,  hath  wept— and  sacred  be  the  woes 
Once  borne  bv  him,  their  inmost  source  who  know^i 
Searches  each  wound,  and  bids  His  Spirit  bring 
Celestial  healing  on  its  dove-like  wing  ! 
26 
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And  who  but  be  sball  soothet  wben  one  dread  stroke. 
Ties,  that  were  fibres  of  the  soul,  hath  broke  1 
Oh !  well  may  those,  yet  lingering  beret  deplore 
The  vanished  light,  that  cheers  their  path  no  more ! 
Th'  Almighty  hand,  which  many  a  blessing  dealt, 
Sends  its  keen  arrows  not  to  be  unfelt ! 
By  fire  and  storm,  Heaven  tries  the  Christian's  worth. 
And  joy  departs  to  wean  us  from  the  earth. 
Where  still  too  long,  with  beings  bom  to  die, 
Time  hath  dominion  o*er  Eternity. 

Yet  not  the  less,  o'er  all  the  heart  hath  lost. 

Shall  Faith  rejoice,  when  Nature  grieves  the  most ; 

Then  comes  her  triumph  !  through  the  shadowy  gloom, 

Her  star  in  glory  rises  from  the  tomb. 

Mounts  to  the  day-spring,  leaves  the  cloud  below. 

And  gilds  the  tears  that  cease  not  yet  to  flow ! 

Yes,  all  is  o'er !  fear,  doubt,  suspense  are  fled. 

Let  brighter  thoughts  be  with  the  virtuous  dead ! 

The  final  ordeal  of  the  soul  is  past. 

And  the  pale  brow  is  seal'd  to  Heaven  at  last  !* 

And  thou,  loved  spirit !  for  the  skies  mature, 
Stead&stin  faith,  in  meek  devotion  pure  ; 
Thou  that  didst  make  the  home  thy  presence  blest. 
Bright  with  the  sunshine  of  thy  gentle  breast. 
Where  peace  a  holy  dwelling-place  had  found. 
Whence  beam'd  her  smile  benignantly  around ; 
Thou,  that  to  bosoms  widow'd  and  bereft 
Dear,  precious  records  of  thy  worth  hast  left, 
The  treasured  gem  of  sorrowing  hearts  to  be 
Till  Heaven  recall  surviving  love  to  thee ! — 
O  cherish'd  and  revered !  ibnd  memory  well 
On  thee,  with  sacred,  sad  delight,  may  dwell ! 
So  pure,  so  blest  thy  life,  that  death  alone 
Could  make  more  perfect  happiness  thine  own ; 
He  came — thy  cup  of  joy,  serenely  bright. 
Full  to  the  last,  still  flowed  in  cloudless  light ; 
He  came— an  angel,  bearing  firom  on  high 
The  all  it  wantedh- immortality ! 


FROM  THE  ITAUAN  OF  GARCILASSO  DE  LA  VEGA. 

Divine  Eliza ! — since  the  sapphire  sky 
Thou  measur'st  now  on  angel  winjgs,  and  feet 
Sandall'd  with  immortality — oh  why 
Of  me  forgetful ! — Wherefore  not  entreat 

*  **  Till  we  have  sealed  the  ser^-ants  of  God  in  their  foreheads.**- 
RndaUont. 
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To  hurry  on  the  time  when  I  shall  see 
The  veil  of  mortal  being  rent  in  twain,  ^ 

And  smile  that  I  am  free  1 

In  the  third  circle  of  that  happy  land 
Shall  we  not  seek  together,  band  in  hand. 
Another  lovelier  lanscape,  a  new  plain. 
Other  romantic  streams  and  mountains  Uoe, 
And  other  vales,  and  a  new  shady  shore. 
When  I  may  rest,  and  ever  in  my  view 
Keep  thee,  without  the  terror  and  surprise 
Of  being  sunder'd  more ! 


/ 
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Oh  !  pure  and  blessed  soul 

That,  from  thy  clay's  control 
Escaped,  hast  sought  and  found  thy  natire 

And  from  thy  cr3r8tal  throne 

Look'st  down,  with  smiles  alone. 
On  this  vain  scene  of  mortal  hope  and  fear  ; 

Thy  happy  feet  have  trod 

The  starry  spangled  road. 
Celestial  flocks  by  field  and  fountain  guiding, 

And  from  their  erring  track 

Thou  charm'st  thy  shepherds  back 
With  the  soft  music  of  thy  gentle  chiding, 

Oh!  who  shall  Death  withstand— 

Death,  whose  impartial  hand 
Levels  the  lowest  plant  and  loftiest  pine ! 

When  shall  our  ears  again 

Drink  in  so  sweet  a  strain. 
Our  eyes  behold  so  &ir  a  form  as  thine . 


APrEARANCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OP  THE  CAPE  TO  VASOO 
DE  6AMA. 

^TRAMILATBD  mOM  THB  PirTH  BOOK  Of  THK  hVBlAD  OT  CAMOBm.) 

Propitious  winds  our  daring  bark  impell'd. 
O'er  seas  which  mortal  n'er  till  then  beheld, 
When  as  one  eve,  devoid  of  care,  we  stood 
Watching  the  prow  glide  swiftly  through  the  floodr 
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High  o'er  our  heads  arose  a  cloud  so  vast, 
Oer  sea  add  heaven  a  fearful  shade  it  cast : 
Awful,  immense,  it  came !  so  thick,  so  drear, 
Its  gloomv  grandeur  chill'd  our  hearts  with  fear. 
And  the  dark  billow  heaved  with  distant  roar, 
Hoarse,  as  if  bursting  on  some  rocky  shore. 

Thrill'd  with  amaze,  I  cried,  "  Supernal  Power  ? 
What  mean  the  omens  of  this  threatening  hour  ? 
What  the  dread  mystery  of  this  ocean-cUme, 
So  darkly  grand,  so  fearfully  sublime  ?" 
Scarce  had  I  spoke,  when  lo !  a  mighty  form, 
Towefd  through  the  gathering  shadows  of  the  storm  ; 
Of  rude  proportions  and  gigantic  dze, 
Dark  features,  rugged  beard,  and  deep-sunk  eyes ; 
Fierce  was  his  gesture,  and  his  treases  flew, 
SaUe  his  lips,  and  earmly  pale  his  hue. 
Well  may  I  tell  thee,  that  his  limbs  and  height. 
In  vast  dimensiofis  and  stupendous  might, 
Surpassed  diat  Wonder,  once  the  sculptor's  boast. 
The  proud  Colossus  of  the  Rhodian  coast. 
Deep  was  his  voice,  in  hollow  tones  he  spoke. 
As  if  from  ocean's  inmost  caves  they  broke  ; 
And  but  that  form  to  view,  that  voice  to  hear. 
Spread  o'er  our  flesh  and  hair  cold  deadly  thrills  of  fear. 

"Oh!  daring  band,"  he  cried,  "far,  for  more  bold 
Than  all  whose  deeds  recording  feme  has  told ; 
Adventurous  spirits !  whom  no  bounds  of  fear 
Can  teach  one  pause  in  rapine's  fierce  career ; 
Since,  bursting  thus  the  barriers  of  the  main. 
Ye  dare  to  viSate  my  lonely  reign. 
Where,  till  this  moment,  from  the  birth  of  time. 
No  sail  e'er  broke  the  solitude  sublime  : 
Since  thus  ye  pierce  the  veil  by  Nature  thrown 
O'er  the  dark  secrets  of  the  deep  Unknown, 
Ne'er  yet  revealed  to  aught  of  mortal  birth, 
Howe'er  supreme  in  power,  unmatch'd  in  worth  ; 
Hear  from  my  Ups  what  chastisements  of  fate, 
Rash,  bold  intruders !  on  your  course  await ! 
What  countless  perils,  woes  of  darkest  hue. 
Haunt  the  vast  main  and  shores  your  arms  must  yet  subdue ! 

"Know  that  o'er  every  bark,  whose  fearless  helm 
Invades,  Uke  yours,  this  wide  mysterious  realm, 
Unmeasured  ills  my  arm  in  wrath  shall  pour, 
And  guard  with  storms  my  own  terrific  shore ! 
And  on  the  fleet  which  first  presumes  to  brave 
The  dangers  throned  on  this  tempestuous  wave. 
Shall  vengeance  burst,  ere  yet  a  warning  fear 
Have  time  to  prophesy  destruction  near! 
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"  Yes,  desperate  band !  if  riffhtmv  hop^  divine. 
Revenge,  fierce,  ftill,unequall'd  shall  be  mine ! 
Ur^  your  bold  prow,  pursue  your  venturous  way, 
Pain,  Havoc,  Ruin,  wait  their  destined  prey ! 
And  your  proud  vessels,  year  by  year,  shall  find, 
(If  no  false  dreams  delude  my  prescient  mind,) 
My  wrath  so  dread  in  many  a  ratal  storm. 
Death  shall  be  deem'd  misfortune's  mildest  form. 
****** 

"  Lo !  where  my  victim  comes ! — of  noble  birth. 
Of  cultured  genius,  and  exalted  worth. 
With  her,*  his  best  beloved,  in  all  her  charms, 
Pride  of  his  heart,  and  treasure  of  his  arms ! 
From  foaming  waves,  firom  raging  winds  they  fly. 
Spared  for  revenge,  reserved  for  agony ! 
On  dark  the  fate  that  calls  them  from  their  home. 
On  this  rude  shore,  my  savage  reign  to  roam, 
And  sternly  save  them  from  a  billowy  tomb. 
For  woes  more  exquisite,  more  dreadful  doom ! 
— ^Yes !  he  shall  see  the  offspring,  loved  in  vain. 
Pierced  with  keen  femine,  die  in  lingering  pain ; 
Shall  see  fierce  Caffres  every  garment  tear 
From  her,  the  soft,  the  idolized,  the  fair  ; 
Shall  see  those  limbs  of  Nature's  finest  mould, 
BEire  to  the  sultry  sun,  or  midnight-cold. 
And,  in  long  wandering  o'er  a  desert  land 
Those  tender  feet  imprint  the  scorching  sand. 

"  Yet  more,  yet  deeper  woe,  shall  those  behold. 
Who  live  through  toils  unequall'd  and  untold ! 
On  the  wild  shore,  beneath  the  burning  sky. 
The  hapless  pair,  exhausted,  sink  to  cue ! 
Bedew  the  rock  with  tears  of  pain  intense. 
Of  bitterest  anguish,  thrilling  every  sense, 
Till  in  une  last  embrace,  with  mortal  throes, 
Their  strti^ling  spirits  mount  from  anguish  to  repose  T' 

As  the  dark  i)hantom  sternly  thus  portray'd 
Our  future  ills,  in  Horror's  deepest  shade, — 
"  Who  then  art  thou  ?"  1  cried,  "  dread  being,  tell 
Each  sense  thus  bending  in  amazement's  S{)ell  ?** 
— With  fearful  shriek,  far  echoing  o'er  the  tide, 
Writliing  his  lips  and  eyes,  he  thus  replied — 
"  Behola  the  genius  of  that  secret  shore. 
Where  the  wind  rages,  and  the  billows  roar  ; 
That  stormy  Cape,  Tor  ages  mine  alone, 
To  Pompey,  Straba,  Pliny,  all  unknown ! 
Far  to  the  southern  pole  my  throne  extends, 
That  hidden  rock,  which  Afric's  region  ends. 

*  Don  Emanuel  de  Sonza,  and  his  wife,  Leonora  de  84. 
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Behold  that  spirit,  whose  avenging  mig 
Whose  fiercest  wrath  your  daring  deed 


i  excite." 


Thus  having  said,  with  strange,  terrific  cries, 
The  ffiant-spectre  vanished  from  our  eyes ; 
In  sable  clouds  dissolved — while  fer  around, 
Dariv  ocean's  heaving  realms  his  parting  yells  resound ! 
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Weep  for  the  early  lost ! — 
How  manv  flowers  were  mingled  in  the  crown 
Thus,  witn  the  lovelv,  to  the  grave  gone  down. 

E'en  when  life  promised  most, 
How  many  hopes  have  wither'd— they  that  bow 
To  Heaven's  dread  will,  feel  all  its  mysteries  now 

Did  the  young  mother's  eye, 
Behold  her  child,  and  close  upon  the  day. 
Ere  from  its  glance  th'  awakening  spirit's  ray 

In  sunshine  could  reply  ? 
— ^Then  look  for  clouds  to  dim  the  fairest  mom ! 
Oh !  strong  is  &ith,  if  woe  like  this  be  borne. 

For  there  is  hush'd  on  earth 
A  voice  of  gladness — there  is  veil'd  a  face. 
Whose  parting  leaves  a  dark  and  silent  place, 

By  the  once-joyous  hearth. 
A  smile  hath  pass*d,  which  fill'd  its  home  with  light 
A  soul,  whose  beauty  made  that  smile  so  bright ! 

But  there  m  power  with  faith ! 
Power,  e'en  though  nature,  o'er  the  untimely  grave 
Must  weep,  when  God  resumes  the  gem  He  gave ; 

For  sorrow  comes  of  Death, 
And  with  a  yearning  heart  we  lineer  on. 
When  they,  whose  glance  unlock'd  its  founts, are  gone! 

But  glory  firom  the  dust. 
And  praise  to  Him,  the  merciful,  for  those 
On  whose  bright  memory  love  may  still  repose. 

With  an  immortal  trust ! 
Praise  for  the  dead,  who  leave  us,  when  they  party 
Bach  hope  as  she  bath  left—"  the  pore  in  heart'* 
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["  Nbllo  dblla.  Piktra  had  espoused  a  lady  of  noble  family  at 
Sienna,  named  Madonna  Pia.  Her  beanty  was  the  admiration  of 
Tuseany,  and  excited  in  the  heart  of  her  husband  a  jealousy, 
which,  exasperated  by  false  reports  and  groundless  suspicions,  at 
length  drove  him  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  Othello.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  decide  whether  the  lady  was  quite  innocent,  but  so  Dante 
represents  her.  Her  husband  brought  her  into  the  Maremma, 
which,  then  as  now,  was  a  district  destructive  of  health.  He 
never  told  his  unfortunate  wife  the  reason  of  her  banishment  to  so 
dangerous  a  country.  He  did  not  deign  to  utter  complaint  or  accu- 
sation. He  lived  with  her  alone,  in  cold  silence,  without  answer- 
ing her  questions,  or  listening  to  her  remonstrances.  He  patiently 
waited  till  the  pestilential  air  should  destroy  the  health  of  this 
young  lady.  In  a  few  months  she  died.  Some  chronicles,  indeed, 
teil  us  that  Nello  used  the  dagger  to  hasten  her  death.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  survived  her.  plunged  In  sadness  and  perpetual  silence. 
Dante  had  In  this  incident,  all  the  materials  of  an  ample  and  very 
poetical  narrative.  But  he  bestows  on  it  only  four  verses.  He 
meets  in  Purgatory  three  spirits.  One  was  a  captain  who  fell 
fighting  on  the  same  side  with  him  in  the  battle  of  Campaldlno ; 
the  second,  a  gentleman  assassinated  by  the  treachery  of  the  House 
of  Este  ;  the  third,  was  a  woman  unknown  to  the  poet,  and  who, 
after  the  others  had  spoken,  turned  towards  him  with  these 
words:— 

'  Becordltl  dl  me  ;  che  son  la  Pia, 
Sienna,  ml  fe,  disfeceml  Maremma, 
Salsl  colul  che  Inanellata  prla 
Disposando  m'  avea  con  la  sua  gemma.'  " 

Pargatorio,  cant.  S. 
^Edinburgh  ReoieWj  No.  IvlU.] 

*'  Mais  elle  etalt  du  monde,  ou  les  plus  belles  choses, 
Ont  le  plre  destin  ; 
Et  Rose  elle  a  v^cu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 
L'espace  d'nn  Matln.'^  Malhkrbb. 

There  are  bright  scenes  beneath  Italian  skies. 
Where  glowing  sans  their  purest  light  diffusei 
Uncultured  flowers  in  wild  profusion  rise. 
And  nature  lavishes  her  warmest  hues ; 
But  trust  thou  not  her  smile,  her  balmy  breath, 
Away !  her  charms  are  but  the  pomp  of  Death ! 

He,  in  the  vine-clad  bowers,  unseen  is  dwelling. 
Where  the  cool  shade  its  freshness  round  thee  throws, 
His  voice,  in  every  perfumed  zephyr  swelling. 
With  gentlest  whisper  lures  thee  to  repose: 
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And  the  soft  sounds  that  through  the  foliage  sig^ 
fiut  woo  thee  still  to  slamber  and  to  die. 

Mysterious  danger  lurks,  a  s)rren,  there, 

Not  robed  in  terrors,  or  announced  in  gloom, 

fiut  stealing  o'er  thee  in  the  scented  air. 

And  veil'd  m  flowers,  that  smile  to  deck  thy  tomb ; 

How  may  we  deem,  amidst  their  deep  array. 

That  heaven  and  earth  but  flatter  to  betray  ! 

Sunshine,  and  bloom,  and  verdure  ?  Can  it  be. 
That  these  but  charm  us  with  destructive  wiles? 
Where  shall  we  turn,  O  Mature,  if  in  thee 
Danger  is  mask'd  in  beauty — death  in  smiles  ? 
Oh !  still  the  Circe  of  that  fatal  shore. 
Where  she,  the  sun's  bright  daughter,  dwelt  of  yore ! 

There,  year  by  year,  that  secret  peril  spreads. 

Disguised  in  loveliness,  its  baleful  reign, 

And  viewless  blights  o'er  many  a  landscape  sheds, 

Gay  with  the  riches  of  the  south,  in  vain, 

O'er  fiiiry  bowers  and  palaces  of  state, 

Passing  unseen  to  leave  them  desolate. 

And  pillar'd  halls,  whose  airy  colonades 
Were  formed  to  echo  music's  choral  tone, 
Are  silent  now,  amidst  deserted  shades,* 
Peopled  by  sculpture's  graceful  forms  alone  ; 
And  fountains  aash  unheard,  by  lone  alcoves, 
Neglected  temples,  and  forsaken  groves. 

And  there  were  marble  nymphs,  in  beauty  gleaming, 
'Midst  the  deep  shades  of  plane  and  cypress  rise. 
By  wave  or  grot  might  fancy  linger,  dreaming 
Of  old  Arcadia's  woodland  deities, — 
Wild  visions ! — ^there  no  sylvan  powers  convene, — 
Death  reigns  the  genius  of  the  Elysian  scene. 

Ye,  too  illustrious  hills  of  Rome  !  that  bear 
Traces  of  Mightier  beings  on  your  brow. 
O'er  you  that  subtle  spirit  of  the  air 
Extends  the  desert  oi  his  empire  now ; 
Broods  o'er  the  wreck  of  altar,  fane,  and  dome, 
And  makes  the  Cssars'  ruin'd  halls  his  home. 

Youth,  valor,  beauty,  oft  have  felt  his  power. 
His  crown'd  and  chosen  victims:  o'er  their  lot 
Hath  fond  afiection  wept  each  blighted  flower 
In  turn  was  loved  and  moum'd,  and  is  forgot. 


*  See  Madame  de  StafiPs  fine  description,  in  her  Cbrmne,  of  t 
VlUa  Borghese,  deserted  on  account  of  malaria. 
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Bnt  one  who  perished,  left  a  tale  ot  woe, 
Meet  for  as  deep  a  sigh  as  pity  can  bestow. 

A  voice  of  music,  from  Sienna's  walls, 
Is  floating  joyous  on  the  summer  air, 
And  there  are  banquets  in  her  stately  halls. 
And  graceful  revels  of  the  gay  and  rair. 
And  brilliant  wreaths  the  altar  have  array*d, 
Where  meet  her  noblest  youth,  and  loveliest  maid. 

To  that  youLg  bride  each  grace  both  Nature  given, 
Which  glows  on  Art's  divinest  dream,— her  eye 
Hath  a  pure  sunbeam  of  her  native  heaven — 
Her  cheek  a  tinge  of  morning's  richest  dye  ; 
Fair  as  that  daughter  of  the  south,  whose  form 
Still  breathes  and  channs,  in  Vinci's  colors  warm.* 

But  is  she  blest ! — for  sometimes  o'er  her  smile 
A  soft  sweet  shade  of  pensiveness  is  cast ; 
And  in  hdr  liquid  glance  there  seems  a- while 
To  dwell  some  thought  whose  soul  is  with  the  past ; 
Yet  soon  it  flies— a  cloud  that  leaves  no  trace, 
On  the  sky's  azure,  of  its  dwelling-place. 

Perchance,  at  times,  within  her  heart  may  rise 

Remembrance  of  some  early  love  or  woe, 

Faded,  yet  scarce  forgotten — ^in  her  eyes 

Wakenmg  the  half-form'd  tear  that  may  not  flow ; 

Yet  radiant  seems  her  lot  as  aught  on  earth. 

Where  still  some  pining  thought  comes  darkly  o'er  our  mirth 

The  world  before  her  smiles— its  changeful  gaze 
She  hath  not  proved  as  yet ;  her  path  seems  gay 
With  flowers  and  sunshme,  and  the  voice  of  praise 
Is  still  the  joyous  herald  of  her  way  ; 
And  beauty's  light  around  her  dwells,  to  throw 
O'er  every  scene  is  own  resplendent  glow. 

Such  is  the  young  Bianca— graced  with  all 
That  nature,  fortune,  youth,  at  once  can  give ; 
Pure  in  their  loveliness— her  looks  recall 
Such  dreams,  as  ne'er  life's  early  bloom  survive  ; 
And,  when  she  speaks,  each  thrilling  tone  is  fraught 
With  sweetness,  bom  of  high  and  heavenly  thought. 

And  he,  to  whom  arc  breathed  her  vows  of  faith 
Is  brave  and  noble— child  of  high  descent, 
He  hath  stood  fearless  in  the  ranks  of  death, 
'Mid  slaughter'd  heaps,  the  warrior's  monument : 

*  An  aUusion  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  picture  of  his  wife  Mont 
Lisa,  supposed  to  be  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  Katore  ever  ezUr 
Uted  in  painting.— See  Vasari  in  his  Lhie$  of  the  PiAkUm, 
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And  proudly  marshall'd  his  Carroccio*s*  way 
Amidst  the  wildest  wreck  of  war's  array. 

And  his  the  chivalrous,  commanding  mien, 

Where  high-bom  grandeur  blends  with  courtly  grace  ; 

Yvt  mny  a  lightning  glance  at  times  be  seen, 

01  fiery  passions,  darting  o'er  his  face, 

And  fierce  the  spirit  kindling  in  his  eye — 

But  e'en  while  yet  we  gaze,  its  quicks  wild  flashes  die. 

And  calmly  can  Pietra  smile,  concealing, 

As  if  forgotten,  vengeance,  hate,  remorse  j 

And  veil  the  workings  of  each  darker  feehng. 

Deep  in  his  soul  concentrating  its  force  : 

But  yet,  he  loves — O !  who  hath  loved  nor  known 

Affection's  power  exalt  the  bosom  all  its  own  ? 

The  days  roll  on — and  still  Bianca's  lot 
Seems  as  a  path  of  Eden — thou  might's  deem 
That  grief,  the  mighty  chastener,  had  forgot 
To  wake  iier  soul  from  life's  enchanted  dream  ; 
And,  if  her  brow  a  moment's  sadness  wear. 
It  sheds  but  grace  more  intellectual  there. 

A  few  short  years,  and  all  is  changed — ^her  fate 
Seems  with  some  deep  mysterious  cloud  o'ercast. 
Have  jealous  doubts  transform'd  to  wrath  and  hate. 
The  love  whose  glow  expression's  power  surpassed  / 
Lo !  on  Pietra's  brow  a  sullen  gloom 
b  gathering  day  by  day,  prophetic  of  her  doom. 

0  !  can  he  meet  that  eye,  of  light  serene. 
Whence  the  pure  spirit  looks  in  radiance  forth. 
And  view  that  bright  intelligence  of  mien 
Form'd  to  express  out  thoughts  of  loftiest  worth. 
Yet  deem  that  vice  within  that  heart  can  reign  ? 
-How  shall  he  e'er  confide  in  aught  on  earth  again  1 

In  silence  oft,  with  strange  vindictive  gaze, 

Transient,  yet  fill'd  with  meaning,  stem  and  wild. 

Her  features,  calm  in  beauty  he  surveys. 

Then  turns  away,  and  fixes  on  her  child 

So  dark  a  glance  as  thrills  a  mother's  mind 

With  some  vague  fear,  scarce  own'd  and  undefined. 

There  stands  a  lonely^  dwelling,  by  the  wave 
Of  the  blue  deep  which  bathes  Italia's  shore, 
Far  from  all  sounds,  but  rippling  seas  that  lave 
Grey  rocks  with  foliage  riculy  shadow'd  o'er, 


**  See  the  description  of  this  sort  of  consecrated  war-chariot  !■ 
U*i  Hittoire  des  RefuHiquu  ItalienneSf  4-^,— voL  1.  p  3M. 
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And  sighing  winds,  that  munnur  through  the  wood, 
Fringing  the  beach  of  that  Hesperian  nood. 

Faif  is  that  house  of  solitude  -and  fair 
The  green  Maremma,  far  around  it  spread, 
A  sun-bright  waste  of  beauty — ^yet  an  air 
Of  brooding  sadness  o'er  the  scene  is  shed, 
No  human  footstep  traclts  the  lone  domain, 
The  desert  of  luxuriance  glows  in  vain. 

And  silent  are  the  marble  halls  that  rise 

'Mid  founts,  and  cypress  walks,  and  oUve  grovea 

AH  sleeps  in  sunshine,  'neath  cerulean  skies. 

And  still  around  the  sea-breeze  lightly  roves  ; 

Yet  every  trace  of  man  reveals  alone. 

That  there  life  once  hath  flourish'd — and  is  gone. 

There,  till  around  them  slowly,  softly  stealing. 

The  summer  air,  deceit  in  every  sigh, 

Came  fraught  with  death,  its  power  no  sign  revealing 

Thy  sires,  rietra,  dwelt,  in  days  gone  by ; 

And  strains  of  mirth  and  melody  have  flow'd 

Where  stands,  all  voiceless  now,  the  still  abode. 

And  thither  doth  her  lord,  remorseless,  bear 
Bianca  with  her  child — his  alter'd  eye 
And  brow  a  stern  and  fearful  calmness  wear. 
While  his  dark  spirit  seals  their  doom — to  die  ; 
And  the  deep  bodings  of  his  victim's  heart 
Tell  her,  from  fruitless  hope  at  once  to  part. 

It  is  the  summer's  glorious  prime— and  blending 
Its  blue  transparence  with  tne  skies,  the  deep, 
E^ch  tint  of  Heaven  upon  his  breast  descending, 
Scarce  murmurs  as  it  heaves,  in  glassy  sleep, 
And  on  its  wave  reflects,  more  softly  bright, 
That  lovely  shore  of  solitude  and  light. 

Fragrance  in  each  vearm  southern  gale  is  breathing, 
Deck'd  with  young  flowers  the  rich  Maremma  glows. 
Neglected  vines  the  trees  are  wildly  wreathing. 
And  the  fresh  myrtle  in  exuberance  blows, 
And  far  around,  a  deep  and  sunny  bloom 
Mantles  the  scene,  as  garlands  robe  the  tomb. 

Yes !  'tis  thy  tomb  Bianca !  fairest  flower  ! 
The  voice  that  calls  thee  speaks  in  every  gale, 
Which  o'er  thee  breathing  with  insidious  power. 
Bids  the  young  roses  of  thy  cheek  turn  pale. 
And,  fatal  in  its  softness,  day  by  day. 
Steals  from  that  eye  some  trembling  spark  away. 
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But  sink  not  yet ;  for  there  are  darker  woes, 
Daughter  of  Beacity  !  in  thy  spring-morn  fading, 
Sufferings  more  keen  for  thee  reserved  than  those  ^ 

Of  lingering  death,  which  thus  thine  eye  are  shading ! 
Nerve  then  thy  heart  to  meet  that  bitter  lot ; 
'Tis  agony — but  soon  to  be  forgot ! 

What  deeper  panss  maternal  hearts  can  wring. 
Than  hourly  to  bcnold  the  spoiler's  breath 
Shedding,  as  mildews  on  the  bloom  of  spring, 
0*er  Infancy's  fair  cheek  the  blight  of  death"? 
To  gaze  ana  shrink,  as  gathering  shades  o'ercast 
The  pale  smooth  brow,  yet  watch  it  to  the  last ! 

Such  pangs  were  thine,  young  mother  ! — Thou  did*st  bend 

O'er  thy  fair  boy,  and  raise  his  drooping  head  ; 

And  faint  and  Hopeless,  far  from  every  friend, 

Keep  thy  sad  midnight- vigils  near  his  bed. 

And  watch  his  patient,  supplicating  eye, 

FixM  upon  thee— on  thee  ! — ^who  coufd'st  no  aid  supply ! 

There  was  no  voice  to  cheer  thy  lonely  woe 

Tbrough  those  dark  hours — to  thee  the  wind's  low  sigh, 

And  the  faint  murmur  of  the  ocean's  flow, 

Came  like  some  spirit  whispering — "  He  must  die  !'* 

And  thou  didst  vainly  clasp  him  to  the  breast 

His  young  and  sunny  smile  so  oft  with  hope  had  blest. 

'Tispast — ^that  fearful  trial— 4ie  is  gone  ; 
But  thou,  sad  mourner  !  hast  not  long  to  weep  ; 
The  hour  of  nature's  charter'd  peace  comes  on, 
And  thou  shalt  share  thine  infant's  holy  sleep, 
A  few  short  sufferings  yet — and  death  shall  be 
Ab  a  bright  messenger  from  Heaven  to  thee. 

But  ask  not— hope  not— one  relenting  thought 

From  him  who  doom'd  thes  thus  to  waste  away. 

Whose  heart  with  sullen,  speechless  vengeance  fraught. 

Broods  in  dark  triumph  o'er  thy  slow  decay  ; 

And  coldly,  sternly,  silently  can  trace 

The  gradual  withering  of  each  youthful  grace. 

And  yet  the  day  of  vain  remorse  shall  come, 

When  thou,  bright  victim !  on  his  dreams  shall  rise 

As  an  accusing  ansel — and  thy  tomb, 

A  martyr's  shnne  be  ballow'd  in  his  eyes  ! 

Then  snail  thine  innocence  his  bueom  wring. 

More  than  thy  fiincied  guilt  with  jealous  pangs  could  sting, 

I^  thy  meek  eyes  to  Heaven — for  all  on  earth, 
Youngsuf&rer    fades  before  thee—'Thou  art  lone — 
Hope,  Fortune,  Love,  smiled  brightly  on  thy  birth. 
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Thine  hour  of  death  is  all  AfBiction's  own! 

It  is  our  task  to  suffer— and  our  fete 

To  learn  that  mighty  lesson,  soon  or  late. 

The  season's  glory  fades— the  yintage-lay 
Throu^  joyous  Italy  resounds  no  more ; 
But  mortal  loveliness  hath  pass'd  away, 
Fairer  than  aught  in  summer's  slowing  store. 
Beauty  and  youth  are  gone— behold  them  such 
As  Death  hath  made  them  with  his  blighting  touch ! 

Thp'  summer's  breath  came  o'er  them — and  they  died ! 
Softly  it  came  to  give  luxuriance  birth, 
Call'd  forth  young  nature  in  her  festal  pride. 
But  bore  to  them  their  summons  from  Ine  earth  \ 
Again  shall  blow  that  mild,  delicious  breeze, 
And  wake  to  life  and  light  all  flowers— but  these. 

No  sculptured  urn,  nor  veree  thy  virtues  telling, 

O  lost  and  loveliest  one !  adorns  thy  ffrave ; 

But  o'er  that  humble  cypress-shaded  dwelling 

The  dew-drops  glisten,  and  the  wild-flowers  wave — 

Emblems  more  meet,  in  transient  li^t  and  bloom, 

For  thee,  who  thus  didst  pass  in  brightness  to  the  tomb ! 
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"  Among  many  nations  was  there  no  King  like  him.**— Nkhkmiaii. 
"  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fklleu  Ihis 
day  in  Israel !"— Samukl. 

Another  warning  sound !  the  funeral  bell, 

Startling  the  cities  of  the  isle  once  more 
With  measured  tones  of  melancholy  swell. 

Strikes  on  th'  awaken'd  heart  from  shore  to  shore, 
lie,  at  whose  coming  monarchs  sink  to  dust, 

'The  chambers  of  our  palaces  hath  trod. 
And  the  long-suflerine  spirit  of  the  just. 

Pure  from  its  ruins,  nath  retum'd  to  God ! 
Yet  may  not  England  o'er  her  Father  weep ; 

Thoughts  to  her  bosom  crowd,  too  many,  and  too  deep. 

Vain  voice  of  Reason,  hush ! — they  yet  must  flow, 

The  unrestrain'd,  involuntary  tears ; 
A  thousand  feelings  sanctify  the  woe, 

Roused  by  the  ^orious  shades  of  vanish'd  years. 
27 
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Tell  us  no  more  'tis  not  the  time  for  grief. 

Now  that  the  exile  of  the  soul  is  pt^. 
And  Death,  blest  messenger  of  Heaven's  relief. 

Hath  borne  the  wanderer  to  his  rest  at  last ; 
For  him,  eternity  hath  tenfold  day. 
We  feef,  we  know,  'tis  thus— yet  nature  will  have  way. 

What  though  amidst  us,  like  a  blasted  oak, 

Sadd'ning  the  scene  where  once  it  nobly  rei^'d, 
A  dread  memorial  of  the  lightning  stroke, 

Stamp'd  with  its  fiery  record,  he  remain'd ; 
Aroundfthat  shatter'd  tree  still  fondly  clun^ 

Th'  undying  tendrils  of  our  love,  which  drew 
Fresh  nurture  fiwm  its  deep  decay,  and  sprung 

Luxuriant  thence,  to  Glory's  ruin  true  ; 
While  England  hung  her  trophies  on  the  stem, 
That  desolately  stood,  unconscious  e'en  of  them. 

Of  them  unconscious !    Oh  mysterious  doom ! 

Who  shall  unfold  the  counsels  of  the  skies  ? 
His  was  the  voice  which  roused,  as  from  the  tomb, 

The  reahn's  high  soul  to  loftiest  eneimes ! 
His  was  the  spirit  o'er  the  isles  which  uirew 

The  mantle  of  its  fortitude  ;  and  wrought 
In  every  bosom,  powerful  to  renew 

Each  dying  spark  of  pure  and  generous  thought ; 
The  star  of  tempests !  beaming  on  the  mast,* 
I'he  seaman's  torch  of  Hope,  'midst  perils  deepening  lint. 

Then  fix)m  th'  unslumbering  influence  of  his  worth. 

Strength,  as  of  inspiration,  fiU'd  the  land ; 
A  young,  but  quenchless  flame  went  brightly  forth. 

Kindled  by  mm — ^who  saw  it  not  expand ! 
Such  was  the  will  of  heaven^-the  gifted  seer, 

Who  with  his  Grod  had  communed,  face  to  fiice, 
And  fi-om  the  house  of  bondage,  and  of  fear. 

In  faith  victorious,  led  the  cnosen  race ; 
He  through  the  desert  and  the  waste  their  guide. 
Saw  dimly  firom  afar,  the  promised  land — and  died. 

O  full  of  davs  and  virtues !  on  thy  head 

Centred  the  woes  of  manv  a  bitter  lot ; 
FatheTB  have  sorrow'd  o'er  tneir  beauteous  dead. 

Eyes,  quench'd  in  night,  the  sunbeam  have  forgot ; 
Minds  have  striven  buoyantly  with  evil  years. 

And  sunk  beneath  their  gathering  weight  at  length ; 
But  Pam  for  thee  had  till'd  a  cup  of  tears, 

Where  every  anguish  mingled  all  its  strength ; 


.  *  The  glittering  meteor,  like  a  star,  which  often  appears  about  a 
•hip  during  tempests ;  if  seen  upon  the  main-mast,  is  considered  by 
the  sailors  as  an  omen  of  good  weather.— See  Dampikr'i  Voytigta, 
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By  thy  lost  child  we  saw  thee  weeping  stand, 

And  shadows  deep  around  fell  from  th'  Eternal's  hand. 

Then  came  the  noon  of  glory,  which  thy  dreams 

Perchance  of  yore  had  faintiy  i)rophesied,; 
But  what  to  thee  the  splendor  of  its  oeams  ? 

The  ice-rock  glows  not  'midst  the  summer's  pride ! 
Nations  leap'd  up  to  joy — ^as  streams  that  burst, 

At  the  warm  touch  of  spring,  their  frozen  chain. 
And  o'er  the  plains,  whose  verdure  once  they  nursed. 

Roll  in  emilting  melody  again ; 
And  bright  o'er  earth  the  long  majestic  line 
Of  England's  triumphs  swept,  to  rouse  all  heart»— but  thine 

Oh  !  what  a  dazzling  vision,  by  the  veil 

That  o'er  thy  spirit  hung,  was  shut  from  thee. 
When  sceptred  chieftains  throng'd  with  palms  to  hail 

The  crowning  isle,  th'  anointed  of  the  sea ! 
Within  thy  palaces  the  lords  of  earth 

Met  to  rejoice — rich  pageants  glitter'd  by, 
And  stately  revels  imaged,  in  their  mirth. 

The  old  magnificence  of  chivalry. 
They  reach'd  not  thee— amidst  them,  yet  alone, 
StiUness  and  gloom  begirt  one  dim  and  shadowy  throne. 

Yet  there  was  mercy  still — ^if  joy  no  more 

Within  that  blasted  circle  might  intrude. 
Earth  had  no  grief  whose  footstep  might  pass  o'er 

The  silent  limits  of  its  solitude ! 
If  all  unheard  the  bridal  son^  awoke 

Our  hearts*  full  echoes,  as  it  swell'd  on  high  ; 
Alike  imheard  the  sudden  dirge,  that  broke 

On  the  glad  strain,  with  dread  solemnity  ! 
If  the  land's  rose  unheeded  wore  its  bloom. 
Alike  unfelt  the  storm  that  swept  it  to  the  tomb. 

And  she,  who,  tried  through  all  the  stormy  past. 

Severely,  deeply  proved,  in  many  an  hour, 
Watch'd  o'er  thee,  tirm  and  faithful  to  the  last, 

Sustain'd,  inspired,  by  strong  affection's  power; 
If  to  thy  soul  her  voice  no  music  bore-^ 

If  thy  closed  eye  and  wandering  spirit  caught 
No  light  from  looks,  that  fondly  would  explore 

Thy  mien,  for  traces  of  responsive  thought ;' 
Oh !  thou  wert  spared  the  pang  that  would  have  thrili'd 
Thine  inmost  heart,  when  deam  that  anxious  bosom  still'd. 

Thy  loved  ones  fell  around  thee.    Manhood's  prime, 

Youth,  with  its  glory,  in  its  ftilness,  age, 
All,  at  the  gates  oi  their  eternal  clime 

Lay  down,  and  closed  their  mortal  pilgrimage ; 
The  land  wore  ashes  for  its  perish'd  flowers, 
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The  gravels  imperial  harvest.    Thou,  meanwhile, 
.  Didst  walk  imconscioiis  through  thy  royal  towers^ 

The  one  that  wept  not  in  the  tearful  isle ! 
As  a  tired  warrior,  on  his  hattle-plain. 
Breathes  deep  in  dreams  amidst  the  mourners  and  the  slain. 

And  who  can  tell  what  visions  misht  be  thine  ? 

'Hie  stream  of  thought,  though  broken,  still  was  pure ! 
Still  o*er  that  wave  the  stars  of  neaven  might  shine. 

Where  earthly  image  would  no  more  endure ! 
Though  many  a  step,  of  once-familiar  sound. 

Came  as  a  stranger's  o*er  thy  closing  ear. 
And  voices  breathed  forgotten  tones  around. 

Which  that  paternal  heart  once  thriU'd  to  hear ; 
The  mind  hath  senses  of  its  own,  and  powers 
To  people  boundless  worlds,  in  its  most  wandering  houn. 

N^or  might  the  phantoms  to  thy  spirit  known 

Be  dark  or  wild,  creations  oi  remorse  ; 
Unstained  by  thee,  the  blameleFS  past  had  thrown 

No  fearful  shadows  o'er  the  future's  course : 
For  thee  no  cloud  from  memory's  dread  abyss, 

Might  shape  such  forms  as  haunt  the  tyranfseye ; 
And,  closine  up  each  avenue  of  bliss. 

Murmur  meir  summons,  to  "  despair  and  die  !** 
No !  e'en  though  joy  depart,  though  reason  cease. 
Still  virtue's  rum'd  home  is  redolent  of  peace. 

They  mi^ht  be  with  thee  still — the  loved,  the  tried. 

The  feu-,  the  lost— they  might  be  with  the  still ! 
More  softly  seen,  in  radiance  purified 

From  each  dim  vapour  of  terrestrial  ill ; 
Long  after  earth  received  them,  and  the  note 

Of  the  last  requiem  o'er  their  dust  waspour'd, 
Aspassiiig  sunbeams  o'er  thy  soul  might  float 

Those  forms,  from  us  withdrawn — to  thee  restored ! 
Spirits  of  holiness,  in  light  reveal'd. 
To  commune  with  a  nund  whose  source  of  tears  was  seal'd 

3ame  they  with  tidings  from  the  worlds  above. 

Those  viewless  regions  where  the  weary  rest  ? 
Sever'd  from  earth,  estranged  from  mortal  love. 

Was  thy  mysterious  converse  with  the  blest] 
Or  shone  their  visionary  presence  bright  v 

With  human  beauty  ?--did  their  smiles  renew 
Those  days  of  sacred  and  serene  delight. 

When  fairest  beings  in  thy  pathway  grew  ? 
Oh !  Heaven  hath  balm  for  every  wound  it  makes, 
Eiealing  the  broken  heart ;  it  smites,  but  ne'er  forsakes. 

These  may  be  fantasies— and  this  alone. 
Of  all  we  picture  in  our  dreams,  is  sure ; 
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That  rest,  made  perfect,  is- at  length  thine  own, 

Restf  in  ti^y  God  immortally  secure ! 
Enough  for  tranquil  faith ;  released  from  all 

The  woes  that  graved  Heaven's  lessons  on  thy  brow, 
No  cloud  to  dim,  no  fetter  to  enthral, 

Haply  thine  eye  is  on  thy  people  now  ; 
Whose  love  around  thee  still  its  ofierings  shed. 
Though  vainly  sweet,  as  flowers,  grief *s  tribute  to  the  dead. 

But  if  th'  ascending,  disembodied  mind, 

Borne,  on  the  wings  of  morning,  to  the  skies. 
May  cast  one  glance  of  tenderness  behind 

On  scenes  once  hallow'd  by  its  mortal  ties. 
How  much  hast  thou  to  gaze  on !  all  that  lay 

By  the  dark  mantle  oAhy  soul  conceal'd, 
The  might,  the  majesty,  the  proud  array 

Of  England's  march  o'er  many  a  noble  field, 
All  spread  beneath  thee,  in  a  blaze  of  light, 
S^ne  like  some  glorious  land,  view'd  from  an  Alpine  hei^^t. 

Away,  presumptuous  thought ! — departed  saint ! 

To  thy  freed  vision  what  can  earth  display 
Qfpomp,  of  royalty,  that  is  not  faint, 

Seen  nrom  the  birth-place  of  celestial  day  ? 
Oh !  pale  and  weak  the  sun's  reflected  rays. 

E'en  in  their  fervor  of  meridian  heat, 
To  him,  who  in  the  sanctuary  may  gaze 

On  the  bright  cloud  that  fills  the  mercy-seat ! 
And  thou  may'st  view,  from  thy  divine  abode, 
Tlie  dust  of  empires  flit  before  a  breath  of  God. 

And  yet  we  mourn  thee !    Yes  !  thy  place  is  void 

Within  our  hearts — there  veil'd  thine  image  dwelt, 
But  cherish'd  still  j  and  o'er  that  tie  destroy'd. 

Though  faith  reioice,  fond  nature  still  must  melt. 
Beneath  the  long-loved  sceptre  of  thy  sway. 

Thousands  were  bom,  who  now  in  dust  repose. 
And  many  a  head,  with  years  and  sorrows  grey. 

Wore  youth's  bright  tresses,  when  thy  star  arose  ; 
And  many  a  glorious  mind,  since  that  rair  dawn. 
Hath  fill'a  our  sphere  with  light,  now  to  its  source  withdrawn 

Earthquakes  have  rock'd  the  nations: — things  revered, 

Th'  ancestral  fabrics  of  the  world  went  down 
In  ruins,  from  whose  stones  Ambition  rear*d 

His  lonely  pyramid  of  dread  renown. 
But  when  the  nres  that  long  had  slumber'd,  pent 

Deep  in  men's  bosoms,  with  volcanic  force. 
Bursting  their  prison-house,  ench  bulwark  rent, 

And  swept  each  holy  barrier  from  their  course, 
Firm  and  unmoved,  amidst  that  lava-flood, 
Still,  by  thine  arm  upheld,  our  ancient  landmarks  stood. 
27* 
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Be  they  eternal !— Be  thy  children  found 

Still  to  their  country's  altars  true  like  thee ! 
And,  while  "  the  name  of  Briton"  is  a  sound 

Of  rallying  music  to  the  brave  and  iiee. 
With  the  hi^feelifigs,  at  the  word  which  swell, 

To  make  the  breast  a  shrine  for  Freedom's  flame, 
Be  minsled  thou^ts  of  him,  who  loved  so  well, 

Who  left  so  pure,  its  heritage  of  fame  ! 
Let  earth  with  trophies  guard  the  conqueror's  dust, 
Heaven  in  our  soius  embalms  the  memory  of  the  just. 

All  else  shall  pass  away— the  thrones  of' kings. 

The  very  traces  of  their  tombs  depart ; 
But  number  not  with  perishable  things 

The  holy  records  Virtue  leaves  the  heart. 
Heir-looms  from  race  to  race ! — and  oh !  in  days. 

When,  by  the  yet  unborn,  thy  deeds  are  blest, 
When  our  sons  learn,  "  as  household  words,"  thy  praise. 

Still  on  thine  of&pnns,  may  th)r  spirit  rest ! 
And  many  a  name  of  mat  imperial  line. 
Father  and  patriot !  blend,  in  England's  songs,  with  thine ' 


CRITICAL  ANNOTATION. 

"  Thk  last  poem  is  to  the  memory  of  his  late  Majesty :  unlike 
courtly  themes  in  general,  this  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  lasting 
interest.  Buried  as  the  King  had  long  been  in  mental  and  visuaJ 
darkness,  and  dead  to  the  common  joys  of  the  world,  his  death,  per- 
haps, did  not  occasion  the  shock,  or  the  piercing  sorrow  which  we 
have  felt  on  some  other  public  losses ;  but  the  heart  must  be  cold  in- 
deed, that  could,  on  reflection,  regard  the  whole  fortune  and  fate  of 
that  venerable,  gallant,  tender-hearted,  and  pious  man,  without  a 
more  than  common  sympathy.  There  was  something  in  his  charac- 
ter so  truly  national ;  his  very  errors  were  of  so  amiable  a  kind,  his 
excellencies  bore  so  high  a  stamp,  his  nature  was  so  genuine  and 
unsophisticated,  he  stood  in  his  splendid  court,  amidst  his  large  and 
fine  family,  so  true  a  husband,  so  good  a  father,  so  safe  an  example ; 
he  so  thoroughly  understood  the  feelings,  and  so  duly  appreciated 
the  virtues,  even  the  uncourtly  virtues  of  his  subjects ;  and,  with  ail 
this,  the  sorrows  from  heaven  rained  down  upon  his  head  in  so  '  piti- 
less and  pelting  a  storm,* — all  these— his  high  qualities  and  unpami 
leled  suflerings,  form  such  a  subject  fur  poetry,  as  nothing,  we  should 
imagine,  but  its  difficulty  and  the  expectation  attending  it,  would 
prevent  firom  being  seized  upon  by  the  greatest  poets  of  the  day.  We 
will  not  say  that  Mrs.  Hemans  has  filled  the  whole  canvass  as  it 
might  have  been  filled,  but  unquestionably  her  poem  is  beyond  all 
comparison  with  any  which  we  have  seen  on  the  subject ;  it  is  full 
of  fine  and  pathetic  passages,  and  it  leads  us  up  through  all  the  dis 
mal  colorings  of  the  foreground  to  that  bright  and  consoling  prospect 
which  should  close  every  Christian's  reflections  on  such  a  matter. 
An  analysis  of  so  short  a  poem  Is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  we  have 
already  transgressed  our  limits ;  we  will,  therefore,  give  but  one  ex- 
tract of  that  soothing  nature  alluded  to.  and  release  our  readers  :— 
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*  Ytt  WM  there  mercy  still— if  Joy  uo  more,*  &e. 

**  It  is  time  to  close  this  article.'^    Our  readers  will  have  seen,  and 

we  do  not  deny,  that  we  have  been  much  interested  by  our  subject : 

who  or  what  Mrs.  Hemans  is  we  know  not :  we  have  been  to!d  that, 

lilce  a  poet  of  antiquity : 

'TrutMiTita 

Solatur  cantu.* 

Tf  it  be  SO  (and  the  most  sensible  hearts  are  notuncommviily  nor  un- 
naturally the  most  bitterly  wounded,)  she  seems,  from  the  tenor  oi 
her  writings,  to  bear  about  her  a  higher  and  a  surer  balsam  than  the 
praises  of  men,  or  even  the  '  sacred  muse*  herself  can  impart  Still 
there  is  a  pleasure,  an  innocent  and  an  honest  pleasure,  even  to  n 
wounded  spirit,  in  fome  fairly  earned ;  and  such  fame  as  may  wall 
upon  our  decision,  we  freely  and  conscientiously  bestow ;  in  our 
o^nion,  all  her  poems  are  elegant  and  pure  in  thought  and  language , 
her  later  poems  are  of  higher  promise,  they  are  vigorous,  picturesque. 
'Uid  pathetic."  Quarterly  Rehtew,  vol.  xxiv. 
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▲  PRAOMKMT. 

The  moonbeam,  quivering  o'er  the  wave, 

Sleeps  in  pale  gold  on  wood  and  hill, 
The  wild  wind  slumbers  in  its  cave. 

And  heaven  is  cloudless— earth  is  still ! 
The  pile,  that  crownsyon  savage  height 
With  battlements  of  Gfothic  mighti 

Rises  in  softer  pomp  array*d, 

Its  massy  towers  half  lost  in  shade. 
Half  touch'd  with  mellowing  light! 
The  rays  of  night,  the  tints  of  time, 

Soft-mineling  on  its  dark-^y  stone, 
0*er  its  rud^  strength  and  mien  sublime, 

A  placid  smile  have  thrown ; 
And  fiur  beyond,  where  wild  and  high. 
Bounding  tne  pale  blue  summer  sky, 
A  mocmtain-vista  meets  the  eye. 
Its  dark,  luxuriant  woods  assume 
A  pencil'd  shade,  a  softer  doom : 
Its  jutting  cliffs  have  caught  the  light, 
Its  torrents  glitter  through  the  night. 
While  every  cave  and  deep  recess 
Frowns  in  more  shadowy  awfulness. 
Scarce  moving  on  the  glassy  deep 
yon  gallant  vessel  seems  to  sleep, 


*  Thia  cnUque,  from  the  pen  of  the  renerable  and  di*tin>(iiiahed  Editor,  Wm.  Uif> 
ford,  Eisq.,  comprehended  itricture*  on  "  The  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  t* 
luly,"—"  Tales  and  Historic  Scenes  in  Verse,"— ••Translations  from  Camoens,*' 
Ac.,—**  The  Siceptic,"  ana  **  Sunxaa  to  the  Memory  of  the  Kte  Kinj^  ** 
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But  darting  from  its  side, 
How  swiftly  does  its  boat  design 
A  slender,  silvery,  waving  line 

Of  radiance  o'er  the  tide ! 
No  sound  is  on  the  summer  seas, 

But  the  low  dashing  of  the  oar. 
And  faintly  sighs  the  midnight  breeze 

Through  woods  that  fringe  the  rocky  short. 
— That  boat  has  reached  the  silent  bay. 
The  dashing  oar  has  ceased  to  play, 
The  breeze  nas  murmur'd  and  lias  died 
In  forest-shades,  on  ocean's  tide. 
No  step,  no  tone,  no  breath  of  sound. 
Disturbs  the  loneliness  profound  ; 
And  midnight  spreads  o'er^earth  and  main 

A  calm  so  holy  and  so  deep. 
That  voice  of  mortal  were  profane, 

To  break  on  nature's  sleep ! 
It  is  the  hour  for  thought  to  soar, 

High  o'er  the  cloud  of  earthly  woes ; 
Tor  rapt  devotion  to  adore, 

For  passion  to  repose  ; 
And  virtue  to  forget  her  tears, 
In  visions  of  subhmer  spheres ! 
For  oh !  those  transient  gleams  of  heaven, 
To  calmer,  purer  spirits  given. 
Children  of  nallow'd  peace,  are  known 
In  soUtude  and  shade  alone ! 
Like  flowers  that  shun  the  blaze  of  noon, 
To  blow  beneath  the  midnight  moon. 
The  garish  world  they  will  not  bless. 
But  only  live  in  lonelmess ! 

Hark !  did  some  note  of  plaintive  swell 

Melt  on  the  stillness  of  the  air? 
Or  was  it  fancy's  powerful  spell 

That  woke  such  sweetness  there  I 
For  wild  and  distant  it  arose. 
Like  sounds  that  bless  the  bard's  repose. 
When  in  lone  wood,  or  mossy  cave 
He  dreams  beside  some  fountain-wave, 
And  feiry  worlds  delight  the  eyes, 
Wearied  with  life's  realities. 
— ^Was  it  illusion  1 — ^yet  again 
Rises  and  falls  th'  enchanted  strain 

Mellow,  and  sweet,  and  faint. 
As  if  some  spirit's  touch  had  given 
The  soul  of  sound  to  harp  of  heaven 

To  soothe  a  dying  saint ! 
Is  it  the  mermaid's  distant  shell. 

Warbling  beneath  the  moonlit  wave  ? 
— Such  witching  tones  might  lure  full  well 
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The  seaman  to  his  grave  I 
Sure  from  no  mortal  touch  ye  rise. 
Wild,  soft,  aerial  melodies ! 
— U  it  the  song  of  woodland-fav 

From  sparry  grot,  or  haunted  bower  ? 
Hark  I  floating  on,  the  magic  lay 

Draws  near  yon  ivied  tower ! 
Now  nearer  still,  the  listening  ear 
May  catch  sweet  harp  notes,  feint,  yet  clear ; 
And  accents  low,  as  if  in  fear, 

Thus  murmur,  half  suppress'd  :— 
"  Awake !  the  moon  is  bright  on  high. 
The  sea  is  calm,  the  bark  is  nigh. 

The  world  is  hush'd  to  rest  r 
Then  sinks  the  voice — the  strain  is  o'er. 
Its  last  low  cadence  dies  along  the  shore. 

Fair  Bertha  hears  th'  expected  song, 
Swift  from  her  tower  she  glides  along ; 
No  echo  to  her  tread  awakes. 
Her  fairy  step  no  slumber  breaks. 
And,  in  that  nour  of  silence  deep. 
While  all  around  the  dews  of  sleep 
Cerpower  each  sense,  each  eyelid  steep. 
Quick  throbs  her  heart  with  hope  and  tear. 
Her  dark  eye  glistens  with  a  tear. 
Half-wavenng  now,  the  var3rinff  cheek 
And  sudden  pause,  her  doubts  bespeak. 
The  lip  now  flush' d,  now  pale  as  death. 
The  trembling  frame,  the  fluttering  breath ! 
Oh !  in  that  moment,  o'er  her  soul. 
What  struggling  passions  claim  control  * 
Fear,  duty,  love,  m  conflict  high. 
By  turns  nave  won  th'  ascendency ; 
And  as,  all  tremulously  bright. 
Streams  o'er  her  fece  the  beam  of  night, 
WTiat  thousand  mix'd  emotions  play 
O'er  that  feir  face,  and  melt  away : 
Like  forms  whose  quick  succession  gleaim 
O'er  fonc/s  rainbow-tinted  dreams ; 
Like  the  swift  glancing  lights  that  rise 
'Midst  the  wild  cloud  of  stormy  skies. 

And  traverse  ocean  o'er ; 
So  in  that  full,  impassion'd  eye 
The  changeful  meanings  rise  and  die, 

Just  seen — and  then  no  more  !- 
But  oh !  too  short  that  pause — ^again 
Thrills  to  her  heart  that  witching  strain  j— 
"  Awake !  the  midnight  moon  is  bright, 
Awake !  the  moments  wing  their  flight 

Haste!  or  tibey  speed  in  vain !" 
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O,  call  of  love !  thy  potent  spell, 
O'er  that  weak  heart  prevailis  too  well ; 
The  "  still  small  voice  "  is  heard  no  more 
That  pleaded  duty's  cause  before, 
And  tear  is  hush'd,  and  doubt  is  gone. 
And  pride  forgot,  and  reason  flown ! 
Her  cheek,  whose  color  came  and  fled, 
Resumes  its  warmest,  brightest  red, 
Her  step  its  quick  elastic  tread, 

Her  eve  its  beaming  smile ! 
Through  lonely  court  and  silent  hall. 
Flits  her  light  shadow  o'er  the  wall, 
And  still  that  low,  harmonious  call 

Melts  on  her  ear  the  while ! 
Though  love's  quick  ear  alone  could  tell 
The  words  its  accents  feintly  swell : — 
'    **  Awake,  while  yet  the  lingering  night 
And  stars  and  seas  befriend  our  night, 

O !  haste,  while  all  is  well !" 

The  halls,  the  courts,  the  gates,  are  past. 
She  gains  the  moonlit  beach  at  last. 
Who  waits  to  guide  her  trembling  feet  t 
Who  flies  the  mgitive  to  gi-eet  ? 
He,  to  her  youthful  heart  endeared 
By  all  it  e'er  had  hoped  and  feared, 
Twined  with  each  wish,  with  every  thought. 
Each  day-dream  fency  e'er  had  wrought. 
Whose  tints  portray,  with  flattering  skill, 
What  brighter  worlds  alone  fulfil ! 
— Alas !  that  aught  so  fair  should  fly, 
Thy  blighting  wand.  Reality ! 

A  chieftain's  mien  her  Osbert  bore, 
A  pilgrim's  lowly  robes  he  wore, 
Disguise  that  vamly  strove  to  hide 
Bearing  and  glance  of  martial  pride ; 
For  he  in  many  a  battle  scene, 
On  many  a  rampart-breach  had  been , 
Had  sternly  smiled  at  danger  ni^h. 
Had  seen  the  valiant  bleed  and  die. 
And  proudly  reared  on  hostile  tower, 
'Midst  falchion-clash,  and  anowy  shower, 

Britannia's  banner  high ! 
And  though  some  ancient  feud  had  taught 

His  Beilha's  sire  to  loathe  his  name. 
More  noble  warrior  never  fought. 

For  glory's  prize,  or  England's  fame. 
And  well  his  dark,  commanding  eye, 

And  form  and  step  of  stately  grace. 
Accorded  with  achievements  high, 
Soul  of  emprize  and  chivalry. 
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Bright  name,  and  generous  race ! 
His  cheek,  embrown  d  by  many  a  sun, 
Tells  a  proud  talc  of  gloivwon, 
Of  vigil,  march,  and  combat  rude, 
Valor,  and  toil,  and  fortitude ! 
E*en  while  youth's  earliest  blushes  threw 
Warm  o'er  that  cheek,  their  vivid  hue, 
Hia  gallant  soul,  his  stripling-form. 
Had  braved  the  battle's  rudest  storm ; 
When  England's  conquering  archers  stood, 
And  dyed  thy  plain,  Poitiers,  with  blood. 
When  shiver'd  axe,  and  cloven  shield, 
And  shatter'd  helmet,  strew'd  the  field. 
And  France  around  her  King  in  vain. 
Had  marshal'd  valor's  noblest  train  ; 
In  that  dread  strife,  his  lightning  eye. 
Had  flash'd  with  transport  keen  and  high, 
And  'midst  the  battle's  wildest  tide, 
Throbb'd  his  young  heart  with  hope  and  pride. 
Alike  that  fearless  neart  could  brave, 
Death  on  the  war-field  or  the  wave ; 
Alike  in  tournament  or  fight. 
That  ardent  spirit  found  delight ! 
Yet  oft,  'midst  hostile  scenes  afar. 

Bright  o'er  his  soul  a  vision  came. 
Rising,  like  some  benignant  star, 
On  stormy  seas,  or  plains  of  war, 

To  soothe,  with  hopes  more  dear  than  iame, 

The  heart  that  throbb'd  to  Bertha's  name ! 
And  'midst  the  wildest  rage  of  fight, 
And  in  the  deepest  calm  of  night. 
To  her  his  thoughts  would  wing  their  flight. 

With  fond  devotion  warm  ; 
Oft  would  those  glowing  thoughts  portray 
Some  home,  fi-om  tumults  for  away, 

Graced  with  that  angel  form  ! 
And  now  his  spirit  fondly  deems 
Fulfill'd  its  loveliest,  dearest  dreams ! 

Who,  with  pale  cheek,  and  locks  of  snow, 
In  minstrel  garb,  attends  the  chief] 

The  moonbeam  on  his  thoughtful  b^tw 
Reveals  a  shade  of  grief. 

Sorrow  and  time  have  touch'd  his  face, 

With  mournful  yet  majestic  grace. 

Soft  as  the  melancholy  smile 

Of  sunset  on  some  ruin'd  pile ! 

— ^It  is  the  bard,  whose  song  had  power. 

To  lure  the  maiden  firom  her  tower ; 

The  bard  whose  wild,  in^iring  lays, 

E'en  in  gay  childhood's  earliest  days. 
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First  woke,  in  Osberf  s  kindling  breast. 

The  flame  that  will  not  be  represt, 
The  pulse  that  throbs  for  praise  ! 
Those  lavs  had  banish'd  from  his  eye, 
The  bright,  soft  tears  of  infancy, 
Had  soothed  the  boy  to  calm  repose, 
Had  hush'd  his  bosom's  earliest  woes ; 
And  when  the  light  of  thought  awoke. 
When  first  youn^  reason's  day-spring  broke. 
More  powerful  still,  they  bade  arise 
His  spirit's  burning  energies ! 
Then  the  bright  dream  cm*  glory  warm'd, 
Then  the  loud  pealing  war-song  charm'd. 
The  legends  of  each  martial  line. 
The  battle-tales  of  Palestine  ; 
And  oft,  since  then,  his  deeds  had  proved, 
Themes  of  the  lofty  lays  he  loved  ! 
Now,  at  triumphant  love's  command. 
Since  Osbert  leaves  his  native  land, 
Forsaking  glory's  high  career. 
For  her,  man  glory  rar  more  dear ; 
Since  hope's  gay  dream,  and  meteor  ray, 
To  distant  regions  points  his  way, 
That  there  ABection's  hands  may  dress, 
A  feiry  bower  for  happiness ; 
That  fond,  devoted  bard,  though  now 
Time's  wint'ry  garland  v«-eathes  his  brow. 
Though  quenchM  the  sunbeam  of  his  eye. 
And  fled  nis  spirit's  buoyancy ; 
And  strength  and  enterprise  are  past, 
Still  follows  constant  to  the  last  I 

Though  his  sole  wish  was  but  to  die 
Midst  the  calm  scenes  of  days  gone  by ; 
And  all  that  hallows  and  endears 
The  memonr  of  departed  years — 
Sorrow,  and  joy,  and  time,  have  twined 
To  those  loved  scenes,  his  pensive  mind  ; 
Ah !  what  can  tear  the  links  apart, 
That  bind  his  chieftain  to  his  heart ! 
What  smile  but  hit  with  joy  can  light 
The  eye  obscuid  by  age's  night  ? 
Last  of  a  loved  and  nonor'd  line. 
Last  tie  to  earth  in  life's  decline. 
Till  death  its  lingering  spark  shall  dijn. 
That  faithful  eye  must  gaze  on  him ! 
Silent  and  swift,  with  footstep  light. 
Haste  on  those  fugitives  of  m^ht. 
They  reach  the  boat — the  rapid  oar 
Soon  wafts  them  from  the  wooded  shore 
Tlie  bark  is  gain'd — a  pliant  few, 
Vasnals  of  OM)ert,  form  its  crew  ; 
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Tbepennant,  in  the  moonlight  beam, 

With  soft  Boifbaioii  glows ; 
From  the  white  sail  a  silyery  gleam, 

Falls  on  the  wave's  repose ; 
Long  shadows  undulating  play. 
From  mast  and  streamer,  o'er  the  bay ; 
But  still  so  hush'd  the  summer-air, 
They  tremble,  'midst  that  scene  so  fair. 
Lest  mom's  first  beam  behold  them  there 
—Wake,  viewless  wanderer !  breeze  of  nig^tt 
From  river-wave,  or  mountain-heizht, 
Or  dew-briffht  couch  of  moss  and  flowers, 
By  haunted  rorin^,  in  forest  bowers ;    <     * 
Or  dost  thou  lurk  in  pearly  cell, 
In  amber  grot,  where  mermaids  dwell. 
And  cavem'd  gems  their  lustre  throw. 
O'er  the  red  sea-flowers'  vivid  glow  1 
Where  treasures,  not  for  mortal  gaze, 
In  solitary  splendor  blaze ; 
And  sounds,  ne'er  heard  by  mortal  ear. 
Swell  through  the  deep's  unfathom'd  s^re  t 
What  crove  of  that  mjsterious  world. 
Holds  my  light  win^  m  slumber  fnrl'd  ? 
Awake  !  o'er  ^ittenns  seas  to  rove. 
Awake !  to  gmde  the  bark  of  love ! 
Swift  fly  th6  midnight  hours,  and  soon 
Shall  fade  the  bright  propitious  moon ; 
Soon  shall  the  waning  stars  ^ow  pale. 
E'en  now— but  lo !  the  rustlmg  sail 
Swells  to  the  new-sprung  ocean  gale ! 
The  bark  slides  on — ^theu"  fears  are  o'er. 
Recedes  the  bold  romantic  shore. 

Its  features  mingling  fast ; 
Qtae,  Bertha,  gaze,  thy  lingering  eye 
May  still  each  lovely  scene  descry 

Of  years  forever  past ! 
There  wave  the  woods,  beneath  whose  shada^ 
With  bounding  step,  thy  childhood  play'd ; 
'Midst  ferny  glades,  and  mossy  lawns. 
Free  as  their  native  birds  and  fawns ; 
Listening  the  sylvan  sounds  that  float 
On  each  low  breeze,  'midst  dells  remote ; 
The  ringdove's  deep,  melodious  moan. 
The  rustling  deer  in  thickets  lone  ; 
The  wild-bee's  hum,  the  aspsn's  sigh. 
The  wood-8tream*s  plaintive  harmony. 
Dear  scenes  of  many  a  sportive  hour. 
There  thy  own  mountains  darkly  tower ! 
'Midst  their  grey  rocks  no  glen  so  rode. 
But  thou  hast  loved  its  soiimde ! 
No  padi  so  wild  but  thou  hast  known. 
And  traced  its  nigged  course  alone! 
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The  eaiUest  wreath  that  bound  tUf  hair. 
Was  twined  of  glowing  heath^floweis  there. 
There,  in  the  day-spring  of  thy  yeais, 
UndimmM  by  passions  or  by  tears. 
Oft;  while  thv  bright,  enraptured  eyB 
Wandered  o  er  ocean,  earth,  or  aky. 
•While  the  wild  breeze  that  round  tnee  Uew, 
llnged  thy  warm  cheek  with  richer  hue ; 
Pure  as  the  skies  that  o'er  thy  head 
Their  clear  and  cloudless  azure  spread ; 
Pure  as  that  gale,  whose  light  wing  drew 
Its  freshness  from  the  mountain  dew  ; 
Glow'd  thy  young  heart  with  filings  hi(j^, 
A  heaven  of  hallowed  ecstacy ! 
Such  days  were  thine  J  ere  love  had  drawn 
A  cloud  o'er  that  celestial  dawn ! 
As  the  clear  dews  in  mornii^s  beam. 
With  soft  reflected  coloring  stream. 
Catch  every  tint  of  eastern  gem. 
To  form  the  rose's  diadem ; 
But  vanish  when.the  noon-tide  hour 
Glows  fiercely  on  the  shrinking  flower ; 
Thus  in  thv  soul  each  calm  delight, 
Like  mom  s  first  dew-drops,  pure  and  brij^t. 
Fled  swift  ftom  passion's  blighting  fire. 
Or  linger'd  only  to  expire ! 

Spring,  on  thy  native  bills  again, 
^lall  bid  negated  wild-^wers  rise. 

And  call  forth,  in  each  grassy  glen. 
Her  brifihtest  emerald  dyes ! 

There  shall  the  lonely  mountain-rose. 

Wreath  of  the  clifib,  again  disclose ; 

'Midst  rocky  dells,  each  well-known  stream* 

Shall  ^rkle  in  tl^  summer  beam ; 

The  birch,  o'er  precipice  and  cave-,. 

Its  feathery  foliage  still  shall  wave : 

The  ash  'midst  rugged  clefts  unveil 

Its  coral  clusters  to  the  gale. 

And  autumn  shed  a  warmer  bloom. 

O'er  the  rich  heath  and  glowing  broom. 

But  thy  light  ibotstep  there  no  more. 

Each  path,  each  dingle  shall  explore ; 

In  vain  may  smile  each  ^en  recess, 

— Who  now  shall  pierce  its  loneliness  1 

The  stream  through  shadowy  glens  may  stray, 

— ^Who  now  shall  trace  its  glistening  way  1 

In  solitude,  in  silence  deep. 

Shrined  'midst  her  rocks,  snail  echo  sleep, 

No  lute's  wild  swell  again  shjill  rise. 

To  wake  her  mystic  melodies. 


A  TaOiTpF  THE  FOnBTBENTH  GENTDET 

All  soft  may  blow  the  mounTain  air^ 
— It  wil!  fiut  wave  thy  gmoefiil  hair  [ 
The  momiTiLftm-f'O^e  may  lilooin  and  die, 
—It  will  not  meet  thy  amiljiiK  eye ! 
Bat  Like  tkos&  so^aes  of  vbhiMi'iI  tJayBj 

Shall  othms  ne'er  delight ; 
Far  lorelieir  lands  i?ha]l  mret  thy  gaze. 

Yet  ae^m  not  hoU  bo  bright ! 
OVr  the  dim  woodland.^'  tadirig  hue. 

Still  glf  aina  yow  Gut  hie  pije  on  hi^jh ; 
Gnie  oUt  whitt;  nl  'tis  thine  to  view 

That  home  of'  inhncy ! 
Heed  not  the  night-dew's  chiliins  power. 
Heed  not  the  eea -wind's  coldest  hoar. 
But  pause,  and  linger  on  the  deck, 
Till  of  those  towers  no  trace,  no  q>eck. 

Is  gleaming  o'er  the  nain : 
For  when  the  mist  of  morn  snail  rise. 
Blending  the  sea,  the  shore,  the  skies. 
That  home,  once  yanish'd  from  thine  eyes, 

Shall  bless  them  ne'er  again ! 
There  the  dark  talcs  and  songs  of  Tore, 

First  with  strange  transport  thiill  d  tby  sovl^ 
Ei'en  while  their  fearful,  mystic  lore, 

From  diy  warm  cheek  the  life-bloom  itolt ; 
There,  while  thy  lather's  raptured  ear, 
Dweh  Ibndly  on  a  strain  so  dear, 
And  in  his  eye  the  trembling  tear, 

Reveal'd  his  spirit's  trance  ; 
How  oft,  those  echoing  halls  along, 
Thy  thrilling  voice  hath  swell'd  tEeaoqg, 
Tradition  wdd  of  other  days. 
Or  troubadour's  heroic  lavs. 

Or  legend  of  romance ! 
Oh !  many  an  bt>ur  hath  there  been  thine. 

That  memory's  pencil  oft  shall  dieae 
In  softer  shades,  and  tints  that  shine  ' 

In  mellow'd  loveUness ! 
While  thy  sick  heart,  and  iiraitleflB  team. 

Shall  mourn,  with  fond  and  deep  regret. 
The  sunshine  of  thine  early  years, 

Scarce  deem'd  so  radiant— till  it  set ! 
The  cloudless  peace,  unprized  till  gone. 
The  bliss,  till  vanish'd,  hardly  known ! 

On  rock  and  turret,  wood^  and  hill. 
The  fiiding  moonbeams  linger  still ; 
Still,  Bertha,  saze  on  yon  grey  tower, 
At  evening's  last  and  sweetest  hour. 
While  varying  still,  the  western  skies 
Flushed  the  ctear  seas  with  rainbow-dyei^ 
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Whose  warm  sufiinions  g^ow'd  and  paai^d. 

Each  richer,  lovelier,  thaii  the  last ; 

How  oft,  while  gazing  on  the  deep, 

That  seem'd  a  heaven  of  peace  to  sleep, 

As  if  its  wave,  so  still,  so  nur. 

More  frowning  mien  might  never  wear. 

The  twilight  calm  of  mental  rest. 

Would  steal  in  silence  o*er  thy  breast, 

And  wake  that  dear  and  balmy  sigh. 

That  softly  breathes  the  spirit's  harmony ! 

— ^Ah !  ne^er  asain  shall  hours  to  thee  be  given. 

Of  joy  on  earth— so  near  allied  to  Heaven ! 

Why  starts  the  tear  to  Bertha's  eye  1 
Is  not  her  long-loved  Osbert  ni^  1 
Ib  there  a  grief  his  voice,  his  smile. 
His  words,  are  fruitless  to  beouile  t 
—Oh !  bitter  to  the  youthful  heart. 

That  scarce  a  pang,  a  care  has  known. 
The  hour  when  mat  from  scenes  we  part. 

Where  life's  bright  q^ring  has  flown ! 
Forsaking,  o'er  the  world  to  roam. 
That  little  shrine  of  peace— our  home ! 
E'en  if  deliffhted  fancy  throw 
O'er  that  oold  world,  her  brightest  glow, 
Paintinff  its  untried  paths  with  flowers. 
That  will  not  live  in  earthly  bowers ; 
(Too  frail,  too  exouisite,  to  bear 
One  breath  of  life  s  ungenial  air ;) 
E'en  if  such  dreams  ofnope  arise. 
As  Heaven  alone  can  realize ; 
Gold  were  the  breast  that  would  not  heave 
One  sigh,  the  home  of  youth  to  leave ; 
Stem  were  the  heart  tlwt  would  not  swell 
To  breathe  life's  saddest  word— farewell ! 
Thou^  aurth  has  many  a  deeper  woe, 
Thourii  tears,  more  bitter  fiir,  must  flow. 
That  hour,  whate'er  our  future  lot. 
That  first  fond  grie^  is  ne'er  foi^ot! 

Such  was  the  panff  of  Bertha*s  heart. 
The  thoudit,  that  bade  the  tear-drop  start 

And  Oiibert  by  her  side 
Heard  the  deep  sigh,  whose  bursting  swell 
Nature's  fond  strugade  told  too  well; 
And  days  of  future  hhss  portray'd. 
And  love's  own  eloquence  essay'd, 

To  soothe  his  plighted  bride  f 
Of  briffht  Arcadian  scenes  he  tells. 

In  that  sweet  land  to  which  they  fly ; 
The  vine-clad  rocks,  the  fragrant  deUs 

Of  blooming  Italy. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  FOUBTEENTB  CKHTUEIL 

For  he  had  roved  a  pilgriin  there. 
And  gazed  on  many  a  spot  so  fiiir. 
It  seemM  like  some  enchanted  grore, 
Where  only  peace,  and  joy,  and  lave. 
Those  exiles  of  the  world,  mi^  roye. 

And  breathe  its  heavenly  aur ; 
And,  all  unmix'd  with  ruder  tcme, 
Their  "  wood-notes  wild  *'  be  heard  alone ! 

Far  from  the  frown  of  stem  control. 
That  vainly  would  subdue  the  soul. 
There  shaU  their  long-affianced  hands, 
Be  join'd  in  consecrated  buuls. 
And  in  some  rich,  romantic  vale , 

Circled  with  heights  of  Alrane  snow. 
Where  citron-woods  enrich  the  gale, 
And  scented  shrubs  their  balm  exhale. 

And  flowering  myrtles  blow ; 
And  'midst  the  mulberry  boughs  on  hi^. 
Weaves  ^  wild  vine  her  tapestry : 
On  some  bright  streamlet's  emerald  side^ 
Where  cedars  wave,  in  graceful  pride, 
Boeom'd  in  groves,  their  home  shall  rise, 
A  flheltefd  bower  of  Paradise  ! 

Thus  would  the  lover  soothe  to  rest 

With  tales  of  hope  her  anxious  breast ; 

Nor  vain  that  dear  enchanting  lore, 

Her  soul's  bright  visions  to  restore. 

And  bid  gay  phantoms  of  delight 

Float  in  soft  coloring,  o'er  her  sight 

— Oh !  youth,  sweet  May-mom,  fled  so  soon. 

Far  brimter  than  life's  loveliest  noon. 

How  oft  thy  spirit's  buoyant  power 

Will  triumph  e'en  in  sorrow's  hour 

Prevailing  o'er  regret ! 
As  rears  its  nead  th'  elastic  flower 
Though  the  dark  tempest's  recent  shower 
Hang  on  its  petals  yet ! 

Ah !  not  80  soon  can  hope's  gay  smile 
The  aged  bard  to  joy  beguile : 
Those  silent  years  that  steal  away 
The  cheek's  warm  rose,  the  eye's  bright  ray. 
Win  from  the  mind  a  nobler  prize. 
E'en  all  its  buoyant  energies  f 
For  him  the  April  days  are  past. 

When  fpnef  was  but  a  fleeting  cloud ; 
No  transient  shade  will  sorrow  cast. 

When  age  the  spirit's  nn^t  has  bow'd ! 
And  as  he  sees  the  land  grow  dim, 
That  native  land,  now  lost  to  him. 
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Fix'd  are  his  eyes,  and  dasp'd  his  hands. 
And  long  in  speechless  grief  he  stands. 

So  desolately  calm  his  air, 
He  seems  an  image^  wrought  to  bear 
The  stamp  of  deep,  though  hnsh'd  deqiair ; 
Motion  and  life  no  sign  bespeaks 
Save  that  the  night-breeze,  o'er  his  cheeks, 

Just  waves  his  silverv  hair ! 
Nought  else  could  teach  the  eye  to  know 
He  was  no  sculptured  foim  of  woe ! 

Long  gazing  o'er  the  darkening  flood. 
Pale  in  that  silent  grief  he  stood : 
Till  the  cold  moon  was  waning  fast, 

And  many  a  lovely  star  had  died. 
And  the  grey  heavens  deep  shadows  cast 

Far  o'er  the  slumbering  tide  ; 
And  robed  in  one  dark  solemn  hue. 
Arose  the  distent  shore  to  view. 
Then,  starting  from  his  trance  of  woe. 
Tears,  long  suppress'd,  in  fineedom  flow. 
While  thus  his  wild  and  plaintive  strain, 
Blends  with  the  murmur  of  the  main, 

THE  baud's  FAKEWELL. 

Thou  setting  moon !  when  next  thv  nyB 
Are  trembling  on  the  shadowy  deep. 

The  land,  now  fading  from  my  gaze, 
These  eves  in  vain  ehail  weep ; 

And  wander  o'er  the  lonely  sea, 

And  fix  their  tearful  glance  on  thee. 

On  thee !  whose  light  so  softly  gleams, 
Through  the  green  oaks  that  fnnge  my  native  streaim 

But.  'midst  those  ancient  groves,  no  more 

Shall  I  thy  quivering  lustre  hail, 
Itsplaintive  strain  my  harp  must  pour. 

To  swell  a  foreign  gale  ; 
The  rocks,  the  wo^ds,  whose  echoes  woke, 
When  its  full  tones  their  stillness  broke. 
Deserted  now,  shall  hear  alone, 
The  brook's  wild  voice,  the  wind's  mysterious  mo«n. 

And  oh !  ye  fair,  forsaken  halls. 

Left  by  your  lord  to  slow  decay. 
Soon  shall  the  trophies  on  your  walls 

Be  moulderinff  fast  away ! 
There  shall  no  dioral  sodcs  resound. 
There  shall  no  festal  board  be  crown'd ; 
But  ivv  wreath  the  ailent  gate. 
And  all  be  hnsh'd,  and  cold,  and  desolate. 
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No  banner  from  the  stately  tower, 
Shall  spread  its  blazon'd  folds  on  high. 

There  the  wild  brier  and  summer  flower, 
Unmark'd,  shall  wave  and  die. 

Home  of  the  mighty !  thoa  art  lone, 

The  noonday  of  thy  pride  is  gone, 

And,  'midst  thy  solitude  profound, 
A  step  shall  echo  like  unearthly  sound ! 

From  thy  cold  hearths  no  festal  blaxe 

Shall  fill  the  hall  with  ruddy  light. 
Nor  welcome,  \^'ith  convirial  rays, 

Some  pilffrim  of  the  night ; 
fiat  there  shall  srass  luxuriant  spread, 
As  o'er  the  dwellines  of  the  dead ; 
And  the  deep  swelfof  every  blast. 
Seem  a  wild  du-ge  for  years  of  grandeur  past. 

And  I— my  joy  of  life  is  fled, 

My  pint's  oower,  my  bosom's  glow, 
The  raven  locks  that  graced  my  head. 

Wave  in  a  wreath  of  snow ! 
And  where  the  star  of  youth  arose. 
I  deem'd  life's  lingering  ray  diould  close. 
And  those  loved  trees  my  tomb  o'-ershade. 
Beneath  whose  arching  bowers  my  childhocid  plajr'd. 

Vain  dream !  that  tomb  in  distant  earth 

Shall  rise,  forsaken  and  forgot ; 
And  thou,  sweet  land,  that  gav'st  me  birth, 

A  ffrave  must  yield  me  not ! 
Yet,  naply  he  for  whom  I  leave 
Tby  shores,  in  life's  dark  winter-eve, 
When  cold  the  hand,  and  closed  the  lays, 
And  mute  the  voice  he  loved  to  praise, 
Oer  the  hush'd  harp  one  tear  may  shed, 
And  one  frail  garland  o'er  the  minstrel's  bed  ? 


BELSHAZZAR'S  FEAST. 


TwAs  ni^t  in  Babylon :  yet  many  a  beam. 
Of  lamps  mr  glitterinff  from  her  domes  on  high. 
Shone,  bnghtly  mingOns  in  Euphrates'  stream 
With  the  clear  stars.of  that  Chaldean  sky, 
Whoee  azure  knows  no  cloud :  each  whisper'd  sigh 
Of  the  soft  night-breeze  through  her  terrace  bowers. 
Bore  deepening  tones  of  joy  and  melody. 
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O'er  an  illamined  wildemees  of  floweis ; 

And  the  glad  city's  voice  went  up  frcnn  all  her  towers. 

But  prouder  mirth  was  in  the  kingly  hall. 
Where,  'midst  adoring  slaves,  a  gorgeous  band, 
High  at  the  stately  midqight  festival, 
Bebhazzar  sat  enthroned.    There  luxmys  hand 
Had  ^owefd  around  all  treasures  that  expand 
Benea^  the  burning  East ;  all  gems  that  pour 
The  sunbeams  back ;  all  sweets  of  many  a  iandt 
Whose  gales  waft  incense  from  their  spicy  shore ! 
— But  mortal  pride  look'd  on,  and  still  demanded  more. 

Widi  richer  zest  the  banquet  may  be  fraught, 
A  loftier  theme  may  swell  the  exulting  strain ! 
The  Lord  of  nations  spoke, — and  forth  were  brought 
The  spoils  of  Salem's  devastated  &ne. 
Thrice  holy  vessels !— pure  from  earthly  stain. 
And  set  apart,  and  sanctified  to  Him, 
Who  deign'd  within  the  oracle  to  reign. 
Reveal'd,  yet  shadow'd ;  making  noonday  dim. 
To  that  most  glorious  cloud  between  the  cherubim. 

They  came,  and  louder  peal'd  the  voice  of  song. 
And  pride  nash'd  brighter  from  the  kindling  eye. 
And  He  who  sleeps  not  heard  the  elated  throng. 
In  mirth  that  plays  with  thunderbolts,  defy 
The  Rock  of  Zion !— Fill  the  nectar  high. 
High  in  the  cups  of  consecrated  gold ! 
And  crown  the  bowl  with  garlands,  ere  they  die. 
And  bid  the  censers  of  the  temple  hold 
Offerings  to  Babel's  gods,  the  mighty  ones  of  old ' 

Peace !— is  it  but  a  phantom  of  the  brain. 

Thus  shadow'd  forth,  the  senses  to  appal. 

Yon  fearful  vision  T — Who  shall  g^ze  ajgain 

To  search  its  cause  ? — ^Along  the  iUummed  widl. 

Startling,  yet  riveting  the  eyes  of  all. 

Darkly  it  moves,— a  hand,  a  human  hand. 

O'er  the  bright  lamps  of  that  resplendent  hall, 

in  silence  tracing,  as  a  mystic  wand. 

Words  all  unknown,  the  tongue  of  some  &r  distant  land ! 

There  are  pale  cheeks  around  the  regal  board. 
And  auivering  limbs,  and  whispers  deep  and  low, 
And  fttful  starts !— the  wine,  in  triumph  poured, 
Untasted  foams,  the  song  hath  ceased  to  flow. 
The  waving  censer  drops  to  earth— and  lo ! 
The  king  of  men,  the  ruler,  girt  with  mirth, 
Trembles  before  a  shadow ! — Say  not  so ! 
—The  child  of  dust,  with  guilf  s  foreboding  sight. 
Shrinks  from  the  dread  Unknown,  the  avenging  Infinite! 
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"  Bat  haste  ye !— bring  Cfaaldea's  gifted  seen, 

The  men  ofprescienee  I^-^iaply  to  their  eyes, 

Which  track  the  future  through  the  rolling  spheres. 

Yon  mystic  siffn  may  speak  in  prophecies." 

They  come — me  readers  of  the  midnight  skies. 

They  that  ^ve  voice  to  visions — ^but  m  vain ! 

Still  wrapt  m  clouds  the  awful  secret  hes. 

It  hath  no  language  'midst  the  starry  train, 

Ekirth  has  no  gifted  tongue  Heaven's  mysteries  to  explain. 

Then  stood  forth  one,  a  child  of  other  sires, 

And  other  inspiration  !— one  of  those 

Who  on  the  willows  hung  their  captive  Ifres, 

And  sat,  and  wept,  where  Babers  river  nows. 

His  eye  was  bright,  and  yet  the  pale  rei>ose 

Of  his  pure  features  half  o'crawed  the  mind, 

Tellmg  of  inward  mysteries— jojrs  and  woes 

In  lone  recesses  of  the  soul  enshrined  : 

Depths  of  a  being  sealed  and  sever'd  m>m  mankind. 

Yes  .'—what  was  earth  to  him,  whose  spirit  paas'd 

Time's  utmost  bounds  ? — on  whose  unshrinking  si^ 

Ten  thousand  shapes  of  burning  glory  cast 

Their  full  resplendence  ? — ^Majesty  and  might 

Were  in  his  dreams  ;■— for  him  the  veil  of  ught 

Shrouding  Heaven's  inmost  sanctuary  and  mrone. 

The  curtain  of  th'  unutterably  bright 

Was  raised !— to  him,  in  feaitul  splendor  shown, 

Ancient  of  Days!  e'en  Thou  mad'st  thy  dread  pres^ice  known. 

He  spoke : — the  shadows  of  the  things  to  come 

Pass'd  o'er  his  soul :— "  O  King,  elate  in  pride ! 

Giod  hath  sent  forth  the  writing  of  thy  doom— 

The  one,  the  living,  Grod  by  thee  dened  ! 

He,  in  whose  balance  earthly  lords  are  tried. 

Hath  weigh'd,  and  found  thee  wantin£^.    'Tis  decreed 

The  conqueror's  hands  thy  kingdom  mall  divide. 

The  stranger  to  thy  throne  of  power  succeed ! 

Thy  days  are  full--they  come,— the  Persian  and  the  Mede !" 

There  fell  a  moment's  th|illing  silence  round — 
A  breathless  pause ! — ^the  hush  of  hearts  that  beat. 
And  limbs  tluit  quiver : — Lei  there  not  a  sound, 
A  gathering  cry,  a  tread  of  hurrying  feet  ? 
— 'Twas  but  some  echo  in  the  cro\^ed  street, 
Of  far-heard  revelry ;  the  shout,  the  song. 
The  measured  dance  to  music  wildly  sweet. 
That  speeds  the  stars  their  joyous  course  along-* 
Away ;  nor  let  a  dream  disturb  the  festal  throng ! 

Peace  yet  a^in !  Hwrk !  steps  m  tumult  flsring, 
StecMls  mshmg  on,  as  o'er  a  battle-field ! 
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The  shouts  of  hosts  exulting  or  defying. 
The  press  of  multitudes  that  strive  or  yield ! 
And  the  loud  startling  clash  of  spear  and  shield. 
Sudden  as  earthquake's  burst ;  and  blent,  with  these. 
The  last  wild  shriek  of  those  whose  doom  is  sealM 
In  their  full  mirth ; — all  deepening  on  the  breeze, 
As  the  long  stonny  roll  of  fiir-adyancing  seas ! 

And  nearer  yet  the  trumpet's  blast  is  swelling. 

Loud,  shrill,  and  savage,  drowning  every  ciy ; 

And,  lo  !  the  toiler  in  the  regal  dwelling. 

Death— bursting  on  the  halls  of  revehy ! 

Ere  on  their  brows  one  fragile  rose-leaf  die, 

The  sword  hath  rased  through  joy's  devoted  train : 

Ere  one  bright  star  be  &dedTrom  die  sky, 

Red  flames,  like  banners,  wave  from  dome  and  fime ; 

Empire  is  lost  and  won— Belshazzar  with  the  slain.* 


*  As  originally  written,  the  following  additional  staaat  (ai 
wards  omitted)  concluded  this  poem : 

Fallen  i*  the  foldtti  city!— jn  tlM  doet, 
Spoil'd  of  her  enwn,  diamandad  of  her  atrte, 
me  that  bath  made  the  atrenfth  of  towen  her  troat, 
Weepe  br  bar  dead,  aapreioely  deaolau ! 
She  that  beheld  the  oattona  at  her  nte, 
Throafior  in  homaxejahall  be callM  no  mora 
Lady  of  kincdomar  Who  ahall  monm  bar  fataf 
Her  f  uilt  ia  full,  her  march  of  triumph  o'er— 
What  widow'd  land  tbali  now  Aar  widowhood  deptora  f 

SH  tboa  in  aHenee !    Thoa  that  wart  enthroned 
On  many  watera  !>-thou,  whoae  auron  read 
The  lanfua^e  of  the  planets,  and  uiaownM 
The  Mifbty  Name  itblaxona>-veii  thy  head, 
Daufhter  of  Babylon  }— the  aword  m  red 
From  thy  detuoyer'a  harreat.  and  the  yolte 
la  on  thee,  O  moat  proud  l—for  thou  haat  aaid, 
**  I  am,  and  none  baaide !"    Th*  Eternal  spoke. 
Thy  f lory  waa  a  spoil,  thine  idol-fods  ware  tooka  * 


Bat  ro  thou  forth,  O  larael  f— wake !  rejoiee ! 
Be  ebthed  with  strenirth,  as  in  thine  ancient  day  ! 
Renew  the  aoond  of  harps,  th*  ezultinr  roiet. 
The  mirth  of  timbrels  Moooe  the  eham,  and  aay 


God  hath  redeemed  his  people  }>-from  decay 
The  ailent  and  the  tramplaa  ahall  ariaa ! 
—Awake  S-put  on  thy  beautiful  array, 
O  lonf -forsaken  Zion  }--to  the  akiea 
Send  up  oo  erery  wmd  thy  choral  melodiaa ! 

And  lift  thy  head  !~Behold  thr  sons  returning, 
Redeem*d  Trom  exile,  ranaom*d  from  the  chaia. 
Light  hath  reviaited  the  houae  of  moominf. 
She  that  oa  Judah's  raounuias  wept  ia  Tain, 
Becauae  her  children  were  not-^wella  afain. 
Girt  with  the  lovely !— throurfa  thy  atreeta,  oaoa  ■ 
CItv  of  God  I  ahall  paas  the  &idal  train. 
And  the  brif ht  larapa  their  fntive  radianea  poor. 
And  the  trfamphal  hyoma  thy  Joy  of  ywith  raatoM. 
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"  Thou  atriTMt  noblv. 

When  hearts  or*t«rner  stuff  per hapa  hadaunk; 

And  o'er  thjr  fall,  If  it  be  ao  decreed, 

Good  men  will  mourn,  and  brare  meo  will  ahed  tean, 

Fame  I  look  oot  for. 

Bat  to  austaio.  in  Heareo^a  all-aeeinf  eye. 
Before  my  feHSw  men,  in  mine  own  ai^fhi. 
With  graeerol  Tirtue  aad  beeominf  pride. 
The  dignity  and  honor  of  a  man, 
Thoa  aution'd  aa  I  am,  I  wiU  do  all 
That  man  may  do/* 

Miss  Bxill»*s  QnuUntine  PaimoUgwB* 

I. 
The  fireii  grew  pale  on  Romii^s  d^s/txitA  ahrines, 
Isi  the  (ilm  grot  the  Pylhia'a  voice  bad  died  ; 
— Sbout,  im  che  City  of  rhfi  Confttantines, 
The  rising  city  of  the  bUbw-?4idtf , 
The  City  of  the  Cro&^ !— ^eat  ocj^an'^s  bride, 
Crown'a  with  her  birth  she  sprang  I— long  ages  past. 
And  still  *he  look'd  in  ghty  o>r  thr  tide. 
Which  at  iicr  ftei  barbaric  riches  cast, 
Pour*d  by  the  burning  East,  all  joyously  and  fast. 

n. 
Long  ara  past ! — ^they  left  her  porphyry  halls 
Still  trcKl  by  kingly  footsteps.    Gems  and  gold 
Broidefd  her  mantle,  and  ner  castled  walb 
Frown*d  in  their  strength  ;  yet  there  were  signs  which  told 
The  days  were  full.    The  pure  high  faith  of  old 
Was  changed ;  and  on  her  silken  couch  of  sleep 
She  lay,  and  murmured  if  a  rose-leaf's  fold 
Disturo'd  her  dreams ;  and  call'd  her  slaves  to  keep 
Their  watch,  that  no  rude  sound  might  reach  her  o'er  the  deepi 

m. 
But  there  are  sounds  that  from  the  resal  dweUing 
Free  hearts  and  fearless  only  may  exclude  ; 
'Tis  not  akme  the  wind,  at  midnight  swelling, 
Breaks  on  the  soft  repose  by.  kixury  woo*d  ! 
There  are  unbidden  footsteps,  which  intrude 
Where  the  lamps  gUtter,  and  the  wine-cup  flows. 
And  darker  hues  hiBive  stain'd  the  marble,  strew'd 
With  the  fresh  msrrtle,  and  the  short-Hved  rose, 
And  Parian  walls  have  rung  to  the  dread  march  of  foe9. 
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IV, 

A  voice  of  multitudes  is  on  the  breeze. 
Remote  yet  solemn  as  the  night-stonn's  roar 
Throug^h  Ida's  giant-pines !    Across  the  seas 
A  murmur  comes,  hke  that  the  deep  winds  bore 
From  Tempfe's  haunted  river  to  the  shore 
Of  the  reed-crown'd  Eurotas ;  when,  of  old, 
I^k  Asia  sent  her  battle-m3rriads  o*er 
Th'  indignant  wave,  which  would  not  be  controlFd, 
But  past  ti^  Persian's  chain  in  boundless  freedom  roU'd. 

V. 

And  it  is  thus  again  1 — Swift  oars  are  dashing 
The  parted  waters,  and  a  light  is  cast 
On  their  white  foam-wreatto,  from  th^sudden  flafliung 
Of  Tartar  spears,  whose  ranks  are  tMckening  fast. 
There  swells  a  savage  trumpet  on  the  blast, 
A  music  of  the  deserts,  wila  and  deep, 
Wakening  strange  echoes,  as  the  i^ores  are  pass'd 
Where  low  'midst  Ilion's  dust  her  conquerors  sleep. 
O  enhadowing  with  high  names  each  rude  sepulchral  heap. 


War  from  the  West !— the  .snows  on  Thradan  hills 
Are  loosed  by  Spring's  warm  breath ;  yet  o'er  the 
Which  Hsemus  gird&  the  chainleas  mountain  rills 
Pour  down  less  swiftly  than  the  Moslem  bands. 
War  from  the  East !— 'midst  Araby's  lone  sands. 
More  lonely  now  the  few  bright  founts  may  be. 
While  Ismael's  bow  is  bent  in  warrior-hands 
Against  the  Grolden  City  of  the  sea :  * 
—On !  for  a  soul  to  fire  thy  dust,  Thermopyle ! 


VII. 

Hear  yet  again  ye  mighty ! — ^Where  are  they, 
Who,'with  their  green  Olymmc  gariands  crowned, 
Leap'd  up,  in  proudly  beautinil  array, 
As  to  the  banquet  gathering,  at  the  sound 
Of  Persia's  clarion?— Far  and  joyous  round. 
From  the  pine-forests,  and  the  mountain-snows. 
And  the  low  sylvan  valleys,  to  the  bound 
Of  the  bright  waves,  at  freedom's  voice  they  rose ! 
-Hath  it  no  thrilling  tone  to  break  the  tomb's  repose ! 


They  slumber  with  their  swords ! — ^The  t  live-shades 

In  vain  are  whispering  their  immortal  tale  I 

In  vain  the  spirit  of  the  past  pervades 

The  soft  winds,  breathixig  through  each  Grecian  vale. 

—Yet  must  Thou  wake,  thoush  all  unarm'd  and  pale« 

Devoted  City ! — ^Lo !  the  Modem's  spear. 

Red  from  its  vintage,  at  thy  gates ;  his  sail 
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Upon  thy  wayes,  his  trumpet  in  diine  ear ! 
—Awake !  and  8iimm<m  those,  who  yet,  perchance,  may  hear! 

iz. 
Be  hneh'd,  dioa  fiunt  and  feeble  voice  of  weeping! 
Lift  ye  the  banner  of  the  Croes  on  high, 
And  ct^l  on  chiefe,  whose  noble  sires  are  sleeping 
In  their  proud  sraves  of  sainted  chivalry, 
Beneath  the  piums  and  cedars,  where  they  eigh 
To  Sjrrian  gales ! — ^The  sons  of  each  brave  line, 
Fnmi  their  oaronial  halls  i^all  hear  your  cry. 
And  seiae  the  arms  which  flashed  round  Salem*s  shrine. 
And  wield  for  you  the  swords  once  waved  for  Palestine ! 

X. 

All  still,  all  voiceless !— and  the  billow's  roar 
Alone  replies ! — ^Alike  their  soul  isgone 
Who  diared  the  funeral-feast  on  CE^'s  shore. 
And  theirt  that  o'er  the  field  of  Ascalon 
Swell'd  the  crusader's  hymn !— Then  gird  thou  on 
Thine  aimor,  £astem  Queen !  and  meet  the  hour 
Which  waits  thee  ere  the  day's  fierce  work  is  done 
With  a  strong  heart ;  so  may  thy  helmet  tower 
Unshivefd  through  the  stonn,  for  generous  hope  is  power! 

xz. 
But  linger  not,— array  thy  men  of  micht ! 
The  shores,  the  seas,  are  peofded  with  thy  foes. 
Arms  throi:^h  thy  cypress  eroves  are  gleaming  bright. 
And  the  dam  huntsmen  oftbe  wild,  repose 
Beneath  the  shadowy  marble  porticoes 
Of  thy  pmid  villas.    Nearer  and  more  near. 
Around  diy  walls  the  sons  of  battle  close ; 
Each  hour,  each  moment,  hath  its  sound  of  fear. 
Which  the  deep  grave  alone  is  chartered  not  to  hear ! 

zn. 
Away !  bring  wine,  bring  odors,  to  the  shade,* 
Where  the  tall  pine  and  poplar  blend  on  hig^ ! 
Bring  roses,  exquisite,  but  soon  to  fiuie ! 
Snatch  every  bnef  deiight,-Hsinoe  we  must  die !— » 
Yet  is  the  hour,  degenerate  Greeks!  gpnd  by. 
For  feast  in  vine-wreath'd  bower,  or  pillar'd  hall ; 
Dim  eleams  the  torch  beneadi  yon  fiery  sky. 
And  deep  and  hollow  is  the  tambour's  caU, 
And  firc»n  the  startled  hand  th'  uniasted  cap  will  fidL 

xm. 
The  night — ^the  glorious  oriental  nieht, 
fiadi  lost  the  silence  of  her  purple  heaven. 
With  its  dear  stars !    The  red  artillery's  U^t 
Athwart  her  worlds  of  tranquil  splendor  (Mven, 
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To  the  sdU  finnamenfs  expanse  hathgiyen  . 
Itf  own  fierce  fflare,  wherein  each  clinand  tower         ^ 
Starts  wildly  forth ;  and  now  the  air  is  riven 
With  thunder-bursts,  and  now  dull  smoke-clouds  lower 
.  Veiling  the  gentle  moon,  in  her  most  hallow'd  hour. 

XIV. 

Sounds  fix>m  the  waters,  sounds  upon  die  earth, 
Sounds  in  the  air,  of  battle !    Yet  with  these 
A  voice  is  mingling,  whose  deep  tones  give  birth 
To  Faith  and  Courage !    From  luxurious  ease 
A  gallant  few  have  started !    O'er  the  seas. 
From  the  Seven  Towers,'  their  banner  waves  its  rigni 
And  Hope  is  whispering  in  the  joyOus  breeze. 
Which  plays  amicust  its  folds.    That  voice  was  thime; 
TAy  soul  was  on  that  band  devoted  Constantine ! 

XV. 

Was  Rome  thy  parent  ?    Didst  thou  catch  from  ker 
The  fire  that  hves  in  thine  undaunted  eye  T 
—That  city  of  the  throne  and  sepulchre 
Hath  nven  proud  lessons  how  to  reign  and  die ! 
Heir  ^the  CsBsars!  did  that  Unease  high. 
Which,  as  a  triumph  to  the  grave,  hath  pass'd 
With  its  long  march  of  sceptered  im&oi'ry,^ 
Th'  heroic  mantle  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  f 
—Thou !  of  an  eagle-race  the  noblest  and  the  last ! 

.    XVI. 

Vain  dreams !  upon  that  spiht  hath  descended 

Light  from  the  hvinff  Fountain,  whence  each  thought 

Springs  pure  and  holy !    In  that  eye  is  blended 

A  spark,  with  Earth's  triumphal  memories  fraught. 

Ana,  fiur  within,  a  deeper  meaning,  caught 

From  worids  unseen.    A  h(^,  alof^  trust, 

Whose  resting-place  on  buoyant  wing  is  souij^t 

(Thoufh  through  its  veil,  seen  darkly  fix>m  the  dust,) 

In  realms  where  Time  no  more  hath  power  upon  the  jut. 

xvn. 
Those  were  proud  davs,  when  on  the  battle  plain. 
And  in  the  sun's  brignt  face,  and  'midst  the  array 
Of  %ive-struck  hosts,  and  circled  by  the  slain. 
The  Roman  cast  his  glitterinff  mau  away,< 
And  while  a  silence,  as  of  midnight,  lay 
O'er  breathless  thousands  at  his  voice  who  started. 
Called  on  the  unseen,  terrific  powers  that  sway 
The  heights,  the  depths,  the  shades ;  then,  feariesB-bearted, 
GHrt  on  his  robe  of  death,  and  for  the  grave  departed ! 

xvra. 
fint  then,  around  him  as  the  iavelins  rush'd, 
Fhim  earth  to  heaven  swell'd  up  the  loud  acclaim ; 
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And,  ere  his  heart's  last  free  Ubaticm  ffosh'd. 
With  a  bright  smile  the  warrior  cAugot  his  name 
Far-floating  on  the  winds !  ^d  Vicf  ry  came. 
And  made  the  hour  of  that  immortal  deed 
A  life,  in  fiery  feeling  I  .  Valor's  aim 
Had  sou^t  no  loftier  guerdon.    Thus  to  bleed. 
Was  to  be  Rome's  high  star  !i— He  died— and  had  his  meed. 

xiz. 
But  praise — and  dearer,  holier  praise,  be  theirs, 
Wlio,  in  the  stUiness  and  the  solitude 
Of  hearts  pressed  earthwards  by  a  weight  of  cares, 
Uncheer'd  by  Fame's  proud  ho|)e,  th'  ethereal  food 
Of  restless  energies,  and  only  view'd 
By  Him  whose  eye,  from  his  eternal  throne, 
Ib  on  the  soul's  dark  palaces ;  haYe  subdued 
And  Yow'd  themselves  with  strength  till  then  unknown. 
To  some  hifi^  martjrr-task,  in  secret  and  alone. 

XX. 

Theirs  be  the  bridit  and  sacred  names,  enshrined 
Far  in  the  bosom  !  for  their  deeds  belong, 
Not  to  theeorgeous  faith  which  chann'd  mankind 
With  its  ri<m  pomp  of  festival  and  son^. 
Garland,  and  shrine,  and  incense-bearmg  throng ; 
But  to  that  Spirit,  hallowing,  as  it  tries 
Alan's  hidden  soul  in  whispers,  yet  more  strong 
Than  storm  or  earthquake's  voice ;  for  thence  arise 
All  that  mysterious  wcmd's  unseen  sublunities. 

XII. 

Well  might  iky  name,  brave  Constantine !  awake 
Such  thought,  such  feeling ! — But  the  scene  again 
Bursts  on  my  vision,  as  the  day-beams  break 
Through  the  red  sulphurous  mists :  the  camp,  the  plain. 
The  terraced  palaces,  the  dome-capt  fiine. 
With  its  bri^t  cross  fix'd  high  in  crowning  grace ; 
Spears  on  the  ramparts,  galleys  on  the  mam, 
Andf  cirelinj^  all  with  arma^  that  turban'd  race. 
The  sun,  the  desert,  stamp'd  in  each  dark  haughty  fece. 

XXII. 

Shout,  ye  seven  hills !    Lo !  Christian  pennons  streaming 
Red  o'er  the  waters !'  HaiL  deliverers,  hail ! 
Along  your  billowy  wake  tne  radiance  gleaming, 
Is  Hope's  own  smile  !    They  crowd  the  swelling  nil. 
On,  with  the  foam,  the  sunbeam  and  the  gale. 
Borne,  as  a  victor's  car !    The  batteries  pour 
Hieir  clouds  and  thunders :  but  the  rolling  veil 
Of  smoke  floats  up  the  exultine  winds  before  ! 
—And  oh !  the  glonous  burst  of  Uiat  bright  se&  and  shore ! 
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XXIII. 

Hie  rocks,  waves,  ramparts,  Europe's,  Aria's  ooait, 
AU  thronged !  one  theatre  fofkxpmy  war ! 
A  monarcn girt  with  his barbaricnost. 
Points  o'er  the  beach  his  flashing  scymitar ! 
Dark  tribes  are  tossing  javelins  m>m  afiir. 
Hands  wavinff  banners  o'er  each  battlement, 
Decks,  with  their  serried  guns,  array'd  to  bar 
The  promised  aid :  but  hurk !  a  shout  is  sent 
Up  from  the  noble  barks !— the  Moslem  line  is  rent! 

XXIV. 

On,  on  iux>ugh  nniiing  flame,  and  airowr  riiower. 

The  welcome  prows  have  clen  their  rapid  way ; 

And,  with  the  shadows  of  the  vesper  hoar, 

Furl*d  their  white  sails,  and  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 

Then  were  the  streets  with  song  and  torch-fire  gay, 
«  Then  the  Greek  wines  flow'd  mantling  in  the  b^ 

Of  festal  halls— «nd  there  was  joy  .'—the  my 

Of  dying  eves,  a  moment  wildly  bright. 
The  sunset  of  the  soul,  ere  lost  to  morttil  nght ! 

XXV. 

For  vain  that  feeble  saccour !    Day  by  day 
Th*  imperial  towers  are  crumbling,  and  the  sweep 
Of  the  vast  eiudnes,  in  their  ceaseless  plav. 
Comes  powerful,  as  when  Heaven  unbmcu  the  deep! 
— Man^  heart  is  mightier  than  the  castled  steep. 
Yet  will  it  sink  when  earthly  hope  is  fled ; 
Man's  thou^ts  worx  darkly  in  such  hours,  and  sleep 
Flies  for ;  and  in  their  mien,  the  walls  who  tread. 
Things  by  the  brave  untold,  may  fearfully  be  md ! 

XX  vr. 
It  was  a  sad  and  solemn  task,  to  hold 
Tl^  midnight-watch  on  that  beleaguered  wall ! 
As  the  sea-wave  beneath  the  bastions  roll'd, 
A  sound  of  fate  was  in  its  rise  and  fall ; 
The  heavy  clouds  were  as  an  empire's  pall. 
The  giatit-shadows  of  each  tower  and  nme 
Lay  like  the  grave's ;  a  low  mysterious  call 
Breathed  in  the  wind,  and,  from  the  tented  plain, 
A  voice  of  omens  rose  with  each  wild  martial  strain. 

xxvn. 
For  they  nught  catch  the  Arab  chargers  nei£Jiing, 
The  Thradan  drum,  the  Tartar's  drowsy  song ;  - 
Might  almost  hear  the  soldan's  banner  iiwiiyit^. 
The  watch-word  mutter'd  in  some  eastern  umgae. 
Then  flash'd  the  gun's  terrific  light  along 
Hie  marble  streets,  all  stillnesa — ^not  repose ; 
And  boding  thoughts  came  o'er  ihem,  dark  and  strong; 
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For  heftTen,  earth,  air,  speak  aaguiies  to  dioae 
Who  see  their  numbered  boars  fiist  presEnnfi:  to  the  cIom. 

xzym. 
Bat  strength  is  from  the  mightiest !    lliere  is  one 
Sdll  in  the  breach,  and  on  the  rampart  seen. 
Whose  cheek  shows  paler  with  each  morning  son. 
And  tells  in  silence,  how  the  night  hath  been, 
In  kingly  halls,  a  vi^l :  yeteerene 
Tlie  ray  set  deep  within  his  thoughtfal  eye ; 
And  there  is  that  in  his  collected  mien. 
To  which  the  hearts  of  noble  men  reply. 
With  fires,  partaking  not  this  fi:ame'8  mortality ! 

XXIX. 

Tea !  call  it  not  of  loftjr  minds  the  &te 
To  pass  o'er  earth  in  brightness,  but  alone ; 
Him  power  was  made  their  birthright,  to  create 
A  mousand  thoughts  responsive  to  weir  own ! 
A  thousand  echoes  of  their  qiirit's  tone 
Start  into  life,  where'er  their  path  may  be. 
Still  following  &8t ;  as  when  the  wind  hath  blown 
O'er  Indian  groves,^  a  wanderer  wild  and  free. 
Kindling  and  bearing  fiames  a&r  from  tree  to  tree ! 


And  it  is  thus  with  thee !  thy  lot  is  oast 
On  evil  days,  thou  Caesar !  yet  the  few 
That  set  their  generous  bosom  to  the  blast 
Which  rocks  thy  throne— the  fearless  and  the  true, 
Bear  hearts  wherein  thy  glance  can  still  renew 
The  free  devotion  of  the  years  gone  by, 
When  from  bright  dreams  th'  ascendant  Roman  drew 
Enduring  strength  I  States  vanish— ages  fly — 
But  leave  one  taw  unchanged — to  suffer  and  to  dia ! 

XXXI. 

These  are  our  nature's  heritage.    But  thou. 
The  crown'd  with  empire !  thou  wert  call'd  to  share 
A  cup  more  bitter.    On  thy  fever'd  brow 
The  semblance  of  that  buoyant  hope  to  wear, 
Which  long  had  pass'd  away ;  alone  to  bear 
The  rush  and  pressure  of  dark  thoughts,  that  came 
As  a  strong  biAow  in  their  weight  of  care ; 
And,  with  all  this,  to  smile !  for  earth-born  fiame 
These  are  stem  conflicts,  yet  they  pass,  unknown  te  ftl^ 

xxxn. 
Her  gfonce  is  on  the  triumph,  on  the  field. 
On  the  red  scafTc^d ;  and  where'er,  in  sight 
Of  human  eyes,  the  human  soul  is  steePd 
To  deeds  that  seem  as  of  immortal  mifl^ 
29^ 
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Yet  ap  prmd  Bttne^ !    But  ber  meteor-li|^t 
Can  menoe  m  depths^  no^oads ;  it  fidls  not  where 
In  wence,  and  in  8e<^iet,  and  in  ni^t. 
The  noble  heart  doth  wrestle  with  despair. 
And  rise  more  dtrong  than  death  from  its  unwitnear'd  ptmjrer. 

zzxin. 
Men  have  been  firm  in  battle :  ther  hawe  stood 
With  a  prevailing  hope  on  raYaeea  plains. 
And  won  the  biraui^t  of  their  nearths  wilk  blood. 
And  died  rejoicing,  'midst  ^ir  ancient  fanes. 
That  80  then-  children,  undefiled  with  chains, 
Mig^t  wonhip  diere  in  peace.    But  the^  that  stand 
W&en  not  a  beacon  o'er  the  wave  rernams, 
link'd  bat  to  perish  with  a  min'd  land. 
Where  Freedom  dies  with  ifaem— call  ihue  a  martyr-baiid ! 

zxzrv. 
But  the  wcnid  heeds  them  not.    Or  if^  perchance, 
Upon  their  strife  it  bend  a  careless  eye. 
It  is  but  as  the  Roman's  stoic  glance 
Fell  on  that  stage  where  man's  last  agcmy 
Was  made  Ai»  sport,  who,  knowing  one  most  die, 
Reck'd  not  which  champion :  but  prepared  the  stndn. 
And  bound  the  bloody  wreath  of  victory. 
To  greet  the  conqaerer ;  while,  with  calm  disdain. 
The  vanqoiah'd  proudly  met  the  doom  he  met  in  vaku 

zxxv. 

The  hour  of  Fate  comes  on !  and  it  is  fraught 
With  this  of  Liberty,  that  now  the  need 
Is  past  to  veil  the  brow  of  anxious  thought. 
And  clothe  the  heart,  which  still  beneam  must  Ueed, 
With  Hope's  fiur-seeming  drapery.    We  are  freed 
From  ta^  like  these  by  misery ;  one  aloi>c 
Is  leu  the  brave,  and  rest  shaU  be  thy  meed, 
Fsnce,  watcher,  wearied-one !  when  thou  hast  shown 
How  brief  the  cloudy  space  which  parts  the  grave  and  tfarona. 

The  signs  are  full.    They  are  not  in  the  dcy, 
Nor  in  the  many  voices  of  the  air. 
Nor  the  swift  clouds.    No  fiery  hosts  on  high 
Toss  then-  wild  speaxs ;  no  meteor-banners  glare, 
No  comet  fiercely  shakes  its  blazing  hair ; 
And  yet  the  signs  are  ftill :  too  truely  seen 
In  the  diinn'd  ramparts,  in  the  pale  despair 
Which  lends  one  language  to  a  people's  mien, 
And  in  the  ruin*d  heaps  where  walls  and  towen  ha^e  bean ! 

xzxvn. 
It  is  a  night  of  beauty :  such  a  night 
Apy  from  the  q>arry  grot  or  laurel  shade. 
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Or  wave  in  marble  cavern  rippling  bright. 
Might  woo  the  nytnphs  of  Greeian  fount  and  giftde 
To  sport  beneath  its  moonbeams,  which  pervade 
Their  forest-haunts  ;  a  night  to  rove  alone 
Where  the  young  leaves  by  vernal  winds  are  swajr^d, 
And  the  reeds  whisper,  with  a  dreamy  tone 
Of  melody,  that  seems  to  breathe  from  worlds  unknown. 

xxxvni. 
A  night,  to  call  from  green  Elysium's  bowers 
The  shades  of  elder  bards ;  a  ni^t,  to  hold 
Unseen  communion  wth  th'  inspiring  powers 
That  made  deep  groves  their  dwelling-place  of  old ; 
A  night,  for  moumere  o'er  the  hallow'a  mould. 
To  strew  BWeet  flowers ;  for  revellers  to  fill 
And  wreath  the  cup ;  for  sorrows  to  be  told 
Wluch  love  hath  cheri^'d  long— vain  thou^ts !  be  still ! 
ft  is  a  night  of  fate,  stamp'd  with  Almighty  WiXl. ! 

XIXIX. 

[t  %hould  come  sweeping  in  the  storm,  and  rending 
The  ancient  summits  in  its  dread  career ! 
And  with  vast  billows  wrathfiilly  contending. 
And  with  dark  clouds  o'ershadowing  ever^  sphei^ ! 
But  He,  whose  footstep  shakes  the  earth  with  fear, 
Paasini^  to  lay  the  sovereign  cities  low 
Alike  m  His  omnipotence  is  near, 
When  the  soft  winds  o'er  spring's  green  nathway  Mow, 
And  when  Plis  thunders  cleave  the  monarch-mountain's  brow. 

Xf*. 

The  heavens  in  still  magnificence  look  down 
On  the  hush'd  Bosphorus,  whose  ocean  stream 
Sleeps,  with  its  paler  stars :  the  snowy  crown 
Offer  Olympus,"  in  the  moonli^t-gleam 
Towers  radiantly,  as  when  the Taean's  dream 
Thronff*d  it  with  gods,  and  bent  tlr  adoring  kneel 
— But  xhsX  is  past — and  now  the  One  Supreme 
Fills  not  alone  those  haunts  j  but  earth,  air,  sea. 
And  Time,  which  presses  on,  to  finish  his  deeroe.  ^ 

XLt. 

Oljrmpns,  Ida,  Delf^i !  ye,  the  thrones 
And  temples  of  a  visionary  might. 
Brooding  in  clouds  above  your  forest-zones. 
And  mantling  thence  the  realms  beneath  with  niflht: 
Ye  have  lookM  down  on  battles  J  Fear,  and  Flight, 
And  arm'd  Revenge,  all  hurrying  past  below ! 
But  there  is  yet  a  more  appalling  sight 
For  ewth  prepared,  than  e^er,  with  tranquil  brow, 
Ye  gazed  or  "rom  your  world  of  solitude  and  snow ! 
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XLH. 

Last  ni^t  a  sound  was  in  the  Moslem  camp. 
And  Aaa's  hills  re-echoed  to  a  crv 
Of  saya^  mirth !— Wild  horn,  and  war-steeds'  tramp, 
Blent  with  the  shout  of  barbarous  revelry, 
The  clash  of  desert-spears!  Last  night  the  sky 
A  hue  of  menace  and  of  wrath  put  on. 
Caught  from  red  watch-fires,  blazing  far  and  high, 
Anacountless,  as  the  flames,  in  ages  gone. 
Streaming  to  heaven's  bright  queen  from  shadowy  Lebaoon ! 

xun. 
But  all  is  stillness  now.    Mav  this  be  sleep 
Which  wraps  those  eastern  tnousands  t    Yes  perchance 
Along  yon  moonlit  shore  and  dark-blue  deep, 
Briffht  are  their  visions  with  the  Homi's  claiioe. 
And  they  behold  the  sparkling  fountains  oance 
Beneath  the  bowers  ofparadise,  that  shed 
Rich  odors  o'er  the  fiu^ful ;  but  the  lance. 
The  bow,  the  spear,  now  round  the  dumberers  spread, 
£2ie  Fate  fulfil  such  dreams,  must  rest  beside  the  dead. 

IIJV. 

May  this  be  deep,  this  hush  7— A  sleepless  eye 
Dotn  hold  its  vigil  'midst  that  dusky,  race ! 
One  that  would  scan  th*  abyss  of  destiny, 
E*en  now  is  gazing  on  the  skies,  to  trace. 
In  those  bri^t  worlds,  the  burning  isles  of  space, 
Fate's  mystic  pathway :  they  the  while,  serene. 
Walk  in  their  oeauty  ;  but  Mohammed's  face 
Kindles  beneath  their  aspect,'  and  his  mien, 
AU  fired  with  stormy  joy,  by  that  sofl  light  is  seen. 

xi*v. 
Oh !  wild  presamption  of  a  conqueror^s  dream. 
To  gaze  on  those  pure  altar-fires,  enshrined 
In  (fepths  of  blue  infinitude,  and  deem 
They  shine  to  guide  the  q>oiler  of  mankind 
O'er  fields  of  bloOd !— But  vidth  the  restless  mind 
It  hath  been  ever  thus !  and  thev  that  weep 
For  worlds  to  conquer,  o'er  the  bounds  aasign'd 
To  human  search,  in  oaring  pride  would  sweep. 
As  o'er  the  trampled  dust  wherein  they  soon  must  aieep. 

u.vi. 
But  ye !  that  beam'd  on  Fate's  tremendous  night. 
When  the  storm  burst  o'er  golden  Babylon, 
And  ve,  that  sparkled  with  your  wonted  li^ 
O'er  Duming  Salem,  by  the  Koman  won ; 
And  ye,  that  calmly  view'd  the  slaughter  done 
In  Rome's  own  streets,  when  Alaric  s  trumpet-blait 
Rung  thrrmgh  the  Capitol ;  bright  spheres  t  roll  on ! 
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l^iU  brij^t,  thoo^^  empires  fell ;  and  bid  man  cait 
His  humbled  eyes  to  eartn,  and  commime  with  the  past. 

xLvn. 
For  it  hath  mighty  lessons !  from  the  tomb. 
And  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  where, 
'Midst  the  wreck'd  cities  in  the  desert's  gloom. 
All  tameless  creatures  make  their  savage  lair. 
Thence  comes  its  voice,  that  shakes  the  midnight  air. 
And  calls  up  clouds  to  dim  the  laughing  day. 
And  thrills  the  soul ;— yet  bids  os  not  despair, 
But  make  one  rock  our  shelter  and  our  stay. 
Beneath  whose  shade  all  else  is  passing  toidecay ! 

ILVffl. 

The  hours  move  on.    I  see  a  wavering  gleam 
O'er  the  hush'd  waters  tremulously  fall, 
Pour'd  from  the  Caesar's  palace :  now  the  beam 
Of  many  lamps  is  brightening  in  the  halL 
And  fr(Hn  its  long  arcades  and  pillars  tali 
Soft  graceful  shadows  undulating  lie 
On  the  wave's  heaving  boscan,  and  recall 
A  thought  of  Venice,  with  her  moonlight  sky. 
And  festuseas  and  domes,  and  fairy  pageantry. 

XLIX. 

But  from  that  dwellinff  floats  no  mirthful  sound ! 
The  swell  of  flute  ana  Grecian  lyre  no  more, 
Wafting  an  atmosphere  of  music  round, 
Tells  the  hush'd  seaman,  gliding  past  the  shore. 
How  monarchs  revel  there ! — Its  feasts  are  o'er— 
Why  gleam  the  lights  along  its  colonnade  t 
— ^I  see  a  train  of  guests  in  silence  pour 
Through  its  long  avenues  of  terraced  ^ade, 
fVhoee  stately  founts  and  bowers  for  joy  alone  were  made ! 

In  silence,  and  in  arms ! — With  helm— witfi  sword— 
These  are  no  marriage-ffarments ! — Yet  e*en  now 
Thy  nuptial  feast  shouldgrace  the  regal  board. 
Thy  Georgian  bride  should  wreadi  her  lovely  brow 
With  an  imperial  diadem  !*Q— but  thou, 
O  fated  prince !  art  call'd,  and  these  with  thee. 
To  darker  scenes ;  and  thou  hast  leam'd  to  bow 
TUne  Ekistem  sceptre  to  the  dread  decree. 
And  count  it  joy  enough  to  perish—being  free ! 

LI. 

On  throngii  Icmg  vestibules,  with  solemn  tread. 
As  men,  that  in  some  time  of  fear  and  wo, 
Bear  darkly  to  their  rest  the  noble  dead, 
O'er  whom  by  day  their  sorrows  may  not  flow. 
The  waniors  pass:  their  measured  stepr are  slow. 
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And  hollow  edioes  fSl  the  marble  halls. 
Whose  long-drawn  vistas  open  as  diey  go 
In  desolate  pomp ;  and  from  the  (nctured  walla. 
Sad  seems  the  light  itself  winch  on  their  armonr  falls ! 

Ln. 
And  they  have  reaoh'd  a  gorgeous  chamber,  bright 
With  all  we  dream  of  splendor ;  yet  a  fi^loom 
Seems  gathered  o'^  it  to  the  bodmg  si^it, 
A  shadow  thaX  anticipates  the  tomb ! 
Still  from  its  IVetted  roof  the  lamps  illume 
A  purple  canopv,  a  golden  throne ; 
But  it  is  empty  !—Hath  the  stroke  of  doom 
Fallen  there  already  ?— Where  is  He,  the  One. 
Bom  that  high  seat  to  fill,  supremely  and  alone  i 

Lm. 
Oh !  there  are  times  whose  pressure  doth  effiice 
ESarth's  vain  distinctions ! — ^when  the  storm  beats  lovd, 
When  the  strong  towers  are  totterin|(  to  their  base. 
And  the  streets  rock,— who  mingle  m  the  crowd  1 
— ^Peasant  and  chieC  the  lowly  and  the  proud, 
Are  in  that  thronf;  !->-Ye8,  lite  hath  man^  an  hour 
Which  makes  us  kindred,  by  one  chast'mog  bow'd, 
And  feeling  but,  as  from  the  storm  we  cower. 
What  shrinkmg  weakness  feels  before  unbounded  power ! 

LIV. 

Yet  then  that  power,  whose  dwelling  is  on  high, 
Its  loftiest  marvels  doth  reveal,  and  speak. 
In  the  deep  human  heart  more  gloriously. 
Than  in  the  bursting  thunder !— Thence  the  weak, 
Thev  that  seem'd  form'd,  as  flower-stems,  but  to  break 
With  the  first  wind,  have  risen  to  deeds,  whose  name 
Still  calls  up  thoughts  that  mantle  t6  the  cheek. 
And  thrill  the  pulse  !^-Ay,  stnength  no  pangs  coidd  tame 
Ilath  look'd  from  woman's  eye  upon  the  sword  and  flame ! 

LV. 

And  this  is  of  such  hours! — ^That  throne  is  void. 
And  its  lord  comes  uncrowned.    Behold  him  stand, 
With  a  calm  brow,  where  woes  have  not  destroy'd 
The  Greek's  heroic  beauty,  'midst  his  band. 
The  eathefd  virtue  of  a  sinking  land. 
Alas!  how  scanty  !-^Now  is  cast  aside 
All  form  of  piinceljr  state ;  each  noble  hand 
Ib  press'd  by  turns  in  his :  for  earthly  pride 
There  is  no  room  in  hearts  where  earuuy  hope  htJk  died! 

:.  Lvi. 

A  mom^if  B  huflh—and  then  he  speaks—he  speaks! 
Ditnotd'hope!  tto  dream  ham  long  ago  gone  by : 
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Wa  words  are  full  of  menuny— bb  he  aeeks. 
By  the  strong  names  of  Rome  and  Liberty, 
Which  yet  are  living  powers  that  fire  the  eye. 
And  rouse  the  heart  of  manhood  ;  and  by  ail 
The  sad  yet  grand  remembrances  that  lie 
Deep  with  earth's  buried  heroes ;  to  recall 
The  soul  of  other  yeais,  if  but  to  grace  their  iail ! 

Lvn. 
His  words  are  full  of  fiuth !— And  thoughts,  more  high 
Than  Rome  e*er  knew,  now  fill  his  ^ance  with  light ; 
Thoughts  which  jgive  nobler  lessons  now  to  die 
Than  e'er  wera  <&awn  from  Nature's  haughty  might  I 
And  to  that  «ye,  with  all  the  spirit  bright. 
Have  theirs  replied  m  tears,  which  may  not  shame 
The  bravest  in  such  moments  !•<-»' Tis  a  sight 
To  make  aU  earthly  splendors  cold  and  tame, 
—That  generous  burst  oif  soul,  with  its  electric  name ! 

Lvm. 
They  w«ep — those  champions  of  the  Cross — they  weep, 
yet  vow  themselves  to  death !— Ay,  'midst  that  train 
Are  martyrs,  privileeed  in  tears  to  steep 
Their  lofty  sacrifice  1— The  panaj  is  vam, 
Aad  yet  its  gush  of  sorrow  shall  not  stain 
A  warrior's  sword. — 'nM)se  men  are  strangers  here — '^ 
The  homes  they  never  may  behold  again, 
Lie  far  away,  with  all  things  blest  and  dear, 
On  laughing  snores,  to  which  their  bark3  no  more  shaE  steer  * 

Lix. 
Know'st  ^lou  the  land  where  blocnn  the  orange  bowent  ^ 
Where,  through  dark  foliage,  gleam  the  citron's  dyes  % 
—It  is  their  own.    They  see  their  fathers'  towers, 
'Midst  its  iiteq;)erian  groves  in  sunlight  rise : 
Thej  meet  in  soul,  the  bridit  Italian  eyes. 
Which  long  and  vainly  ah^  explore  the  main 
For  Uieir  white  sails'  return :  the  melodies 
Of  that  sweet  land  are  floating  o^er  their  brain — 
Oh !  what  a  crowded  world  one  moment  may  contain ! 

LZ. 

Such  moments  come  to  thousands !— few  may  die 
Amidst  tlieir  native  shades.    The  young,  the  brave. 
The  beautifiil,  whose  gladdening  voice  and  eye 
Made  summer  in  a  parent's  hei^,  and  gave 
Light  to  their  oeopled  homes;  o'er  land  and  wave 
Are  scattefd  nist  and  fiir,  as  rose-leaves  fall 
From  the  deserted  stem.    They  find  a  grave 
Far  firom  the  shadow  of  th'  ancestral  hall, 
A  lonely  bed  is  theirs,  whose  smiles  were  hope  to  all ! 
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I.X1. 

But  life  flows  on,  and  bean  ns  with  its  tide. 
Nor  may  we,  lingering,  by  the  slumberers  dweU, 
Thon^  they  were  those  once  blooming  at  our  dde 
In  youth's  say  home !— Away !  what  sound's  deep  swefl 
Comes  on  Uie  wind  1 — It  w  an  empire's  knell. 
Slow,  soft,  majestic,  pealiiie:  through  the  night ! 
For  the  last  time  speaks  fvrth  the  solenm  beU, 
Which  calls  the  Cnristians  to  their  holiest  rite. 
With  a  fimereal  voice  of  solittry  mi£^. 

Lxn. 
Again,  and  yet  again !— A  startling  power 
In  sounds  like  these  lives  ever ;  for  tney  bear, 
Fall  on  remembrance,  each  eventful  hour. 
Chequering  life's  crowded  path.    They  fill  the  air 
When  conquerors  pass,  and  fearful  cities  wear 
A  mien  like  jojr's ;  ana  when  youne  brides  are  led 
From  their  paternal  homes  j  and  when  the  glare 
Of  bumine  streets  on  midmght's  cloud  waves  red, 
And  when  me  silent  house  receives  its  guest-Hhe  dead.** 

uan. 
But  to  those  tones  what  thrilling  soul  was  ghreB, 
On  that  last  niaht  of  empire ! — ^As  a  spell 
Whereby  the  lue-blood  to  its  source  is  driven. 
On  the  chill'd  heart  of  multimdes  they  feU. 
Ektch  cadence  seem'd  a  prophecy,  to  tell 
Of  sceptres  passins  from  tteir  line  away. 
An  angel-watchers  long  and  sad  farewell. 
The  requiem  of  a  &ith's  departing  sway, 
A  throne's,  a  nation's  dirge,  a  wailTor  eurth's  decay. 

LXIV. 

A^;ain,  and  yet  again !— firom  yon  high  dome 
Still  the  slow  peal  comes  awfully  ;  and  they 
Who  never  more,  to  rest  in  mortal  home, 
Shall  throw  the  breastplate  off  at  fall  of  day, 
Th'  imperial  band,  in  close  and  arm*d  array. 
As  men  that  from  the  sword  must  part  no  more. 
Take  through  the  midni^t  streets  their  silent  way. 
Within  their  ancient  temple  to  adore, 
Eire  yet  its  thousand  years  of  Christian  pomp  are  o'er. 

LXV. 

It  is  the  hour  of  deep :  yet  few  the  eyes 

O'er  which  forgetfulness  her  baUn  hath  died 

In  the  beleaguefd  city.    Stillness  lies 

With  moonliight,  o'er  the  Mk  and  waters  spread, 

But  not  the  less,  with  signs  and  sounds  of  dread. 

The  time  speeds  on.    No  voice  fe  raised  to  greet 

Hie  last  brave  Constantine ;  md  yet  the  tread 
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Of  many  steps  is  in  the  echoing  street. 
And  presBQie  of  pale  crowds,  scarce  oonscioos  whj  they  meet 

LXTL 

Their  homes  are  luxury's  yet :  why  pour  they  thence 
With  a  dim  terror  in  each  restless  eye  1 
Hath  the  dread  car  which  bears  the  pestil^ice. 
In  darkness,  with  its  heayy  wheels  roll*d  by, 
And  rock'd  their  palaces,  as  if  on  high 
The  whirlwind  pass'd  ?— From  couch  and  joyous  board 
Hath  the  fierce  phantom  beckon'd  them  to  die  !*^ 
—No !— what  ate  these  ?— for  them  a  cup  is  pouPd    [swoid. 
More  dark  with  wrath  ^ikfan  come**-uie  spoiler  and  the 

Lxvn. 

Still,  as  die  monarch  and  his  chieftains  j)asB 

Through  thoee  pale  throngs,  the  streaming  torchli^t  throws 

On  some  wild  rorm.  amidst  the  living  mass. 

Hues,  deeply  red  like  lava's,  which  discloee 

What  coimtless  shap^  are  worn  by  mortal  woes ! 

Lips  bloodless,  quivering  limbs,  hands  c\asp*d  in  prayer* 
'  Starts,  tremblings,  hurryings,  tears :  all  outward  shows 

Betokening  inward  agonies,  were  there : 
--Greeks !  Romans !  all  but  such  as  image  brav«  despair  * 

Livra. 
But  high  above  that  scene,  in  bright  repose. 
And  beauty  borrowing  fi'om  the  torches'  gleams 
A  mien  of  life,  yet  where  no  life-blood  flows. 
But  all  instinct  with  loftier  being  seems 
Pale,  grand,  colossal ;  lo !  th'  embodied  dreams 
Of  yore !— Gods,  heroes,  bards,  in  marble  wrought. 
Look  down,  as  powers,  upon  the  wild  extremes 
Of  mortal  passion !— Yet  'twas  man  that  caught. 
And  in  each  glorious  form  enshrined  immortal  thou|^t ! 

Lxn. 
Stood  ye  not  thus  amidst  the  streets  of  Rome  1 
That  Home  which  witnessed,  in  her  sceptred  days. 
So  much  of  noble  death  ?— When  shrine  and  dome, 
'Midst  clouds  of  incense,  rung  with  choral  lays, 
As  the  long  triumph  pass'd,  with  ^U  its  blaze 
Of  regal  spoil,  were  yet  not  proudlv  borne, 
O  sovereign  forms !  cenoenf  ring  all  the  rays 
Of  the  soul's  lightnings  ] — did  ve  not  adorn 
The  pomp  which  eariu  stood  still  to  gaze  on,  and  to  moamt 

LXX. 

Haifa  it  been  thus?— Or  did  ye  flrace  the  halls. 
Once  pec^led  by  the  mighty  1— Haply  there. 
In  your  still  grrandeur,  from  the  pillar'd  walls, 
Sctene  ve  smiled  on  .banquets  of  xiespair,*^ 
Where  hopeless  courage  wrought  itself  to  dare 
30 
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Hm  Stroke  of  its  deliyeranoe,  'midst  the  glow 
Of  Imng  wreatbs,  the  sighs  of  peifiimed  air. 
The  Boand  of  Ijrres,  the  flower-crownM  goblet's  flow: 
— ^Behold  again  !---high  hearts  make  nobler  offerings  now ! 

t.TTT- 

The  stately  fame  is  reach'd--and  at  its  gate 
The  warriors  pause ;  on  life's  tomultaoos  tide 
A  stilhiess  fails,  while  he  whom  regal  state 
Hath  mark'd  fixan  all,  to  be  more  sternly  tried 
By  suffering,  speaks : — each  rader  voice  ha^  died, 
While  his  implores  forgiveness !— ''*  If  there  be 
One  'midst  your  throngs,  ray  people !  whom,  in  pride 
Or  passion,  I  have  wroog'd ;  such  pardon,  fiee 
As  mortals  hope  from  Heaven,  accord  that  man  to  me !  '* 

Lxxn. 
By  all  is  silence ;  and  a  gush  of  tears 
Alone  replies ! — He  hath  not  been  of  those 
Who,  feiur'd  by  manv,  pine  in  secret  fears 
Of  all ;  th'  environ'd  but  by  slaves  and  foes, 
To  whom  day  brings  not  safety,  night  repose, 
For  they  have  Jteara  the  voice  cry^  **  Sleep  no  more  .'*• 
Of  them  he  hath  not  been,  nor  such  as  close 
Their  hearts  to  misery,  till  the  time  is  o'er. 
When  it  speaks  low  and  kneels  th'  oppressor's  tbrons  beftfe ! 

Lxxm. 
Se  hath  been  loved— but  who  may  trust  the  love 
Of  a  degenerate  race ! — in  other  mould 
Are  cast  the  free  and  lofty  hearts,  that  prove 
Their  faith  through  fiery  trials.-  Vet  behold. 
And  call  him  not  forsaken ! — Thoughts  untold 
Have  lent  his  aq)ect  calmness,  and  his  tread 
Moves  firmly  to  the  shrine.    What  pomps  unfold 
Within  its  precincts ! — Isles  and  seas  have  shed 
*rheir  gorgeous  treasures  there,  around  the  impnial  dead. 

Lzxrv. 
*TSb  a  i)roud  vision— that  most  regal  pile 
Of  ancient  days ! — The  lamps  are  streaming  bri^ 
From  its  rich  altar,  down  each  pillar'd  aisle. 
Whose  vista  fedes  in  dimness ;  but  the  sight 
Is  lost  in  splendors,  as  the  wavering  lig^t 
Developes,  on  those  walls,  the  tho^ml  dyes 
Of  the  vein'd  marbles,  which  array  their  height, 
And  fi-om  yon  dome,  the  lode-star  of  all  eyes,i* 
Poor  such  an  iris-glow  as  emukites  ih»  skies. 

LXXV. 

But  gaze  thou  not  on  these ;  though  heaven's  own  bnsf^ 
Id  their  sofi  ckmds  and  radumt  tracery  vie ; 
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Though  tints,  of  son-bom  glory,  may  sofihse 
Aich,  colnmn,  rich  mosaic :  passthoaby 
The  stately  tombs,  where  eastern  Cflesars  lie. 
Beneath  ^eir  trophies ;  pause  not  here ;  for  know, 
A  deeper  source  of  all  sublimity 
Lives  m  man's  bosom,  than  the  world  can  show, 
In  nature  or  in  art— above,  around,  below. 

Lxrn. 
Turn  thou  to  mark  (though  tears  may  dim  thy  gaae) 
The  steel-clad  eroup  before  yon  altar-stone : 
Heed  not  though  sems  and  g<^d  around  it  blaze ; 
Those  headftunheunM,  those  kneeling  forms  alcMae, 
Thus  bow'd,  look  glorious  here.    The  li^t  is  thrown 
Full  from  tl»  shrine  on  one,  a  nation's  lord, 
A  sufierer  !*-bttt  his  tadL  shall  soon  be  done^ 
E'en  now,  as  Faith's  mysterious  cup  ispomr'd, 
See  to  that  noble  brow,  peace,  not  of  earth,  restored ! 

ucxvn. 
The  rite  is  o'er.    The  band  of  brethren  part. 
Once — and  but  once— to  meet  on  earth  again ! 
Each,  in  the  strength  of  a  ccdlected  heart. 
To  dare  what  man  mav  dare — and  know  'tis  rma ! 
The  rite  is  o'er :  and  toou,  majestic  &ne  !^ 
The  glory  is  departed  from  thy  brow  !— 
Be  clothed  with  dust !— the  Christian's  &reweU  strain 
Hath  died  within  thy  walls ;  thy  cross  must  bow  \ 
Thy  kingly  tombs  be  qK>il'd ;  thy  golden  shrines  laid  kiw  t 

Lxrviii. 
The  streets  grow  still  and  lonely-?«nd  the  star. 
The  last  bright  lingerer  in  the  path  of  mom. 
Gleams  faint  j  and  in  the  very  lap  of  war, 
As  if  young  nope  with  twilight's  ray  were  bofo, 
Awhile  the  city  sleeps :— her  thrones,  o'erwom 
With  fears  and  watchings,  to  their  nomes  retire ; 
Nor  is  the  balmy  air  of  day^rin^  torn 
With  battlcHSOunds  ;>^  the  wmds  m  sighs  expire. 
And  quiet  broods  in  mists  that  veil  the  sunbeam's  fire. 

LZXIX. 

The  city  sleeps !— ay !  on  the  combat's  eve. 
And  by  the  scaffold's  brink,  and  'midst  the  swell 
Of  angry  seas,  hath  nature  won  repreive 
Thus  from  her  cares.    The  brave  have  dumbei'd  well. 
And  e'en  the  fearful,  in  then:  dungeon-oell, 
Chain'd  between  life  and  death !    Such  rest  be  thine. 
For  conflicts  wait  thee  still ! — Yet  who  can  teU 
In  that  brief  hour,  how  much  of  heaven  may  riiico 
FVill  on  thy  spirit's  dream  ?~^leep,  weary  Ckinstantine ! 
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t.TTT- 

Doth  the  blast  riset — the  clouded  east  is  red| 
As  if  a  storm  were  gathering  ;  and  I  hear 
What  seems  like  heavy  rain-drops,  or  the  tread, 
The  soft  and  smothefd  step  of  those  that  fear 
Surprise  firom  ambush'd  foes.    Elark !  yet  more  near 
It  comes,  a  many-toned  and  mingled  sound ; 
A  rustling,  as  of  winds,  where  boushs  are  sear, 
A  rolling,  as  of  wheels  that  shake  the  ground 
From  fiur;  a  heavy  rush,  like  seas  that  burst  tbehr  bound! 

LXZXI. 

Wake,  wake !    They  come  from  sea  and  Aare,  icwvling 
In  hosts  yoar  ramparts !    Arm  ye  for  the  day! 
Who  now  may  deep  amidst  the  thunders  rending. 
Through  tower  and  wall,  a  path  for  their  array  1 
Hark  now  the  trumpet  cheers  them  to  the  pr^, 
With  its  wild  voice,  to  which  the  seas  reply. 
And  the  earth  rocks  beneath  their  engines*  sway. 
And  the  fiir  hills  repeat  their  battle-cry. 
Till  that  fierce  tumult  seems  to  shake  the  vaulted  sky ! 

Lzxxn. 
Thef  fidl  not  now,  ihe  generous  band,  that  long 
Have  ranged  their  swords  around  a  falling  throne ; 
Still  in  those  fearless  men  the  walls  are  strone. 
Hearts,  such  as  rescue  empires,  are  their  own! 
—Shall  those  high  energies  be  vainly  shown  t 
No !  firom  their  towers  tn'  invading  tide  is  driven 
Back,  like  the  Red-sea  waves,  when  God  had  blown 
With  his  strong  winds !  the  dark-brow'd  ranks  are  iive»— ** 
Shout,  warriors  <m"  the  cross !— for  victory  is  of  Heaven ! 

Lzxxm 
Stand  firm ! — ^Asain  the  crescent  host  is  rushing. 
And  the  waves  loam,  as  on  the  galleys  sweep. 
With  all  their  fires  and  darts,  though  blood  is  gudiing 
Fast  o'er  their  sides,  as  rivers  to  the  deep. 
Stand  fum ! — there  yet  is  hope,  th*  ascent  is  steep. 
And  firom  on  high  no  shafi  descends  in  vain  ; 
— ^But  those  that  fidl  swell  up  the  man^[led  heap. 
In  the  red  moat,  the  dying  and  the  slam. 
And  o'er  that  fearful  bridge  th'  aaaaflants  mount  again ! 

Lzzzrv. 
Oh !  the  dread  minsling.  in  that  awful  hour. 
Of  all  terrific  soun<iM  !-Ane  savage  tone 
Of  the  wild  horn,  the  cannon's  peal,  the  dM>wer 
Of  hissing  darts,  the  crash  of  walls  o'erthrown, 
The  deep  dull  tambour's  beat— man's  voice  alone 
b  there  unheard !    Ye  may  not  catch  the  cry 
Of  trampled  thousanda-i>iayer,  and  stiriek,  and  motA, 
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All  drown'd,  as  that  fierce  hurricane  swee^  by. 
Bat  swell  the  unheeded  sum  earth  pays  for  ynctcSj ! 

LXXXV. 

War-elouds  have  wrapt  the  citv ! — through  theur  diin» 
Overloaded  canopy,  at  times  a  blaze. 
As  of  an  angry  etorm-presaging  sun. 
From  the  Greek  fire  shoots  up  p^  and  Kghtning  rays 
Hash,  fi-om  the  shock  of  sabres,  through  the  Imze, 
And  glanemg  arrows  cleaye  the  dui^y  ahr ! 
— Ay1  this  is  in  the  compass  of  our  gaze, — 
Bat  (earful  things,  unknown,  untold,  are  there, 
Workings  of  wrath  and  death,  and  anguish,  and  defpak! 

LXZZVI. 

Woe,  shame  and  woe !— A  chief,  a  warrior  flies, 
A  red-cross  champion,  Ueeding,  wild,  and  pale ! 
— O  Grod !  that  nature's  passing  agonies. 
Thus,  o'er  the  spark  which  dies  not,  should  prevail ! 
Yes !  rend  the  arrow  firom  thy  shattered  mau. 
And  stanch  the  blood-drops,  Genoa's  fallen  son  f^ 
Fly  swifbr  yet !  the  javehns  pour  as  hail ! 
— ^But  there  are  tortures  which  thou  canst  not  shun. 
The  ^irit  is  their  prey — thy  pangs  are  but  begun ! 


Oh,  happ^  in  their  homes,  the  noble  dead ! 
The  B^  is  set  on  their  majestic  feme ; 
Earth  has  drunk  <leep  die  generous  blood  they  died. 
Fate  has  no  power  to  dim  their  stainless  name ! 
They  majr  not,  in  one  bitter  moment,  shame 
Long  glorious  years ;  fit>m  many  a  lofty  stem 
Fall  gracefiil  flowers,  and  eagle-hearts  grow  tame. 
And  stars  drop,  fading,  from  the  diadem ; 
But  the  bright  piut  is  theirs— there  is  no  change  for  them  ! 

Lzxxvm. 
Where  art  thou,  Constantine  ?— where  death  is  reaping 
His  sevenfold  harvest ! — where  the  stormy  li^ht. 
Fast  as  th'  artillery's  thunderbolts  are  sweepm^g. 
Throws  meteor-bursts  o'er  battle's  noonday-n^t ! 
Where  the  towers  rock  and  crumble  fiiom  their  hei^t. 
As  to  the  earth(}uake,  and  the  engines  ply. 
Like  red  Vesuvio :  and  where  human  might 
Confi-onts  all  this,  arid  still  brave  hearts  beat  high. 
While  acymitars  ring  loud  on  shivering  psoioply. 

LXXXIX. 

Where  art  thou,  Constantine  ?— where  Christian  Uood 
Hath  bathed  the  walls  in  torrents,  and  in  vain ! 
Where  fiiith  and  valor  perish  in  the  flood. 
Whose  Inllows,  rising  o'er  their  bosoms,  gain 
30* 
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Dark  strength  each  moment :  where  the  ffallant  dam 
Around  the  banner  of  the  crooB  lie  strew*!. 
Thick  as  the  vine-leaves  on  the  autumnal  plain ; 
Where  all,  save  one  high  spirit  is  subdued, 
And  through  the  breach  press  on  th*  o*erwhehning  mnititade. 

xc. 
Now  is  he  battling  'midst  a  host  alone, 
As  the  last  cedar  stems  awhile  the  sway 
Of  mountain-storms,  whose  ftuy  hath  o'erthrown 
Its  iorest-brethren  in  their  green  array ! 
And  he  hath  cast  his  purple  robe  away. 
With  its  imperial  bearings :  that  his  sword 
An  iron  ransom  from  the  chain  may  pay. 
And  win,  what  haply  ftite  may  yet  accord, 
A  soldier's  death — the  all  now  left  an  empire's  lord ! 

XCI. 

Search  for  him  now  where  bloodiest  lie  the  files 
Which  once  were  men,  the  faithful  and  the  brave ! 
Search  for  him  now  where  loftiest  rise  the  piles 
Of  shatter'd  hehns  and  shields  which  coula  not  save ; 
And  crests  and  banners,  never  more  to  wave 
In  the  free  winds  of  heaven !    He  is  of  those 
O'er  whom  the  host  may  rush,  the  tempest  rave. 
And  the  steeds  trample,  and  the  roearmen  close. 
Yet  wake  them  not !— so  deep  their  long  and  last  repose ! 

xcn. 
Woe  to  the  vanquished ! — ^thus  it  hath  been  stiH 
Since  Time's  first  march ! — Hark,  hark,  a  people's  cry ! 
Ay,  now  the  conquerore  in  the  street  fulfil 
Their  task  of  wrath !    In  vain  the  victims  fly ; 
Hark !  now  each  piercing  tone  af  ugony 
Blends  in  the  city's  shriek !    The  lot  is  cast 
Slaves,  'twas  your  choice  thus,  rather  thus,  to  die. 
Than  where  the  warrior's  blood  flows  warm  and  fost, 
And  roused  and  mighty  hearts  beat  proudly  to  the  last ! 

xoni. 
Oh !  well  doth  freedom  battle !    Men  have  made, 
ETen  'midst  their  blazing  roofs,  a  noble  stand, 
And  on  the  floors,  where  once  their  children  nlay'd. 
And  by  the  hearths,  round  which  their  household  band 
At  evening  met ;  ay,  struggling  hand  to  hand. 
Within  the  very  chambers  of  their  sleep. 
There  have  they  taught  the  spoilers  of  the  land, 
In  chainless  hearts  wnat  fiery  strength  lies  deep. 
To  guard  free  homes !— but  ye !— kneel,  tremblers !  kneel,  and 
weep! 

XCIV. 

•Tis  eve— die  storm  hath  died,  the  valiant  rest 
Low  on  their  shields ;  the  day's  fierce  work  is  done. 
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And  blood-fltain'd  seas,  and  bammg  towen  tttest 
Its  fearfiil  deeds.  An  empire's  race  is  run ! 
Sad»  'midst  his  glery,  looks  the  parting  son 
Upon  die  captive  dty.  Hark !  a  sweU 
(Meet  to  proclaim  baibaiic  war-fields  won) 
Of  fierce  trinmphal  sounds,  that  wildly  tell 
Tbe  Soldan  comes  within  the  CsBsars'  halls  to  dwell 

xcv. 
Yes !  with  the  peal  of  cymbal  and  of  gong, 
He  comes,— the  Moslem  treads  those  ancient  halls! 
But  all  is  stillness  there,  as  death  had  Ions 
Been  lord  alone  within  those  gorgeous  wi3]s. 
And  half  that  silence  of  the  grave  appals 
The  conqueror's  heart    Ay,  thus  wim  triumph's  iionr. 
Still  comes  the  boding  whisper,  which  recalls 
A  thought  of  tho^e  impervious  clouds  that  lower 
O'er  grandeur's  path,  a  sense  of  some  fiir  mightier  Power ! 

xcvi. 
"  The  owl  upon  Afirasiab's  towers  hath  sung 
Her  watch-song,*'  and  around  th'  imperial  throne 
The  spider  weaves  his  web !"    So  darkly  hung 
That  verse  of  omen,  as  a  prophet's  tone. 
O'er  his  flush'd  spirit.    Years  on  years  have  flown 
To  prove  its  truth :  kings  pile  their  domes  in  air. 
That  the  coil'd  snake  may  bask  on  sculptured  stone » 
And  nations  clear  the  forest,  to  prepare 
For  the  wild  fox  and  wolf  more  stately  dwellings  there ! 

xcvn. 
But  thou !  that  on  th^  ramparts  proudlv  dving. 
As  a  crown'd  leader  m  such  hour  should  die. 
Upon  thy  pyre  of  shiver'd  spears  art  lying, 
With  the  heaveaso'er  thee  for  a  canopy. 
And  banners  for  thy  shroud !    No  tear,  no  sigh, 
Shall  mingle  with  thy  dirge  ;  for  thou  art  now 
Beyond  vicissitude !    LoT  rear'd  on  hi^, 
Tbe  Crescent  blazes,  while  the  Cross  must  bow ; 
But  where  no  change  can  reach,  there,  Constantine^  art  thoa ! 

xcvm. 
''  After  life's  fitful  fever  thou  sleep'st  well ! 
We  may  not  mourn  thee !    Sceptred  chiefs,  firom  whom ! 
The  earth  received  her  destiny,  and  fell 
Before  them  trembling— 4o  a  sterner  dQ(»n 
Have  oft  been  caH'd.    For  theod  the  dungeon's  gloom, 
With  its  cold  starless  midni^it,  hath  been  made 
More  fearfiil  darkness,  where,  as  in  a  tomb. 
Without  a  tomb's  repose,  the  chain  hath  weiah^d 
Their  very  soul  to  dust,  with  each  high  power  decay'd. 
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ZCDL 

Or  m  the  eye  of  thousands  they  have  stood, 
To  meet  the  stroke  of  death ;  but  not  like  thee ! 
From  bonds  and  scafiblds  ham  appeal'd  their  blood. 
But  thou  didst  Ml  unfettered,  arm'd,  and  free. 
And  kingly  to  the  last !— And  if  it  be. 
That,  fhmi  the  viewless  world,  whose  manrete  none 
Return  to  tell,  a  spiiif  s  eve  can  see 
The  things  of  earth ;  still  may'st  thou  hail  the  sun. 
Which  o'er  thy  land  i^l  dawn,  when  freedom's  fight  it  w«aj 

c. 
And  the  boor  comes,  in  storm !    A  light  is  4 
Far  through  the  forest-god's  Arcadian  shades ! 
•— *Ti8  not  the  moonbeun,  tremulously  dandftg. 
Where  lone  Alpheus  bathes  his  haunted  glades ; 
A  murmur,  gathering  power,  the  air  pemides, 
Round  dark  Cithsron,  and  by  Delpb's  steep ; 
— 'Tis  not  the  sons  and  lyre  of  Grecian  maids, 
Nor  pastoral  reed  mat  luUs  the  vales  to  sleep, 
Not  yet  the  rustling  pines,  nor  yet  the  soundmg  deep ! 

CI. 

Anns  glitter  on  the  mountains,  which,  of  old. 
Awoke  to  freedom's  first  heroic  strain. 
And  by  the  streams,  once  crimson,  as  they  roU'd 
The  Peiaan  helm  and  standard  to  the  main ; 
And  the  blue  waves  of  Salamis  again 
Thrill  to  the  trumpet ;  and  the  tombs  jeplv. 
With  thdr  ten  thousand  echoes,  from  eacn  plain, 
Far  as  Flatsa's,  where  the  mighty  lie. 
Who  orown'd  so  proudly  there  the  bowl  of  libaity  V*^ 

en. 

Bright  land,  with  g^ory  mantled  o'er  by  aong ! 
•   Landofthe  vision-peopled  hills,  and  streams. 

And  fountains,  whose  deserted  banks  along, 

Still  the  soft  air  vtdth  inspiration  teems ; 

Land  of  the  graves,  whose  dwellers  shall  be  themes 

To  verse  for  ever ;  and  of  ruin*d  shrines. 

That  scarce  look  desolate  beneath  such  beams. 

As  bathe  in  cold  thine  ancient  rocks  and  pines  t 
—When  shall  Uiy  sons  repose  in  peace  beneath  their  vlatsT 

cm. 
Thtm  wert  not  made  for  bonds,  nor  shame,  nor  fear ! 
— ^Do  the  hoar  oaks  and  dark-neen  laurels  wave 
O'er  Mantinea's  earth?— doth  Findus  rear 
His  snows,  the  sunbeam,  and  the  storm  to  bravt  I 
And  is  there  yet  on  Marathon  a  grave  t 
And  doth  Euretas  lead  his  silvery  line 
By  Sparta's  ruins  t— And  shall  man,  a  slave. 
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Bow'd  to  the  iwst,  amid  waxk  scenes  runnel 
— ff  e'er  a  soil  was  mark'd  for  freedom's  step— 'tis  tldne ! 

CIV. 

Wash  from  that  soil  the  stains,  with  battle-showers ! 
— -Beneath  Sophia's  dome  the  Moslem  prays, 
The  orescent  gleams  amidst  the  oUve-bowers, 
In  the  Comneni's  halls  the  Tartar  sways  :^ 
But  not  for  long !— the  spirit  of  those  days, 
When  the  three  hundred  made  their  frmeral  pile 
Of  Asia's  dead,  is  kindling,  like  the  rays 
Of  thy  rejoic^g  sun,  when  first  lus  smile 
Warms  the  Parnassian  rock,  and  gilds  the  Delian  isle. 


m 


If  then  'tis  mven  diee  to  arise  in  might, 
Trampling  the  seouige,  and  dashing  down  the  chain, 
Pure  be  thy  triumphs,  as  ^y  name  is  brigltt  t 
The  cross  of  victory  should  not  know  a  stain ! 
So  may  that  &itb  once  more  supremely  reisn. 
Through  which  we  lift  our  spirits  from  the  duist ! 
And  deem  not,  e'en  when  virtue  dies  in  vain,  > 
She  dies  fonaken ;  but  repose  our  trust 
On  Hhn  whose  ways  are  dark,  unsearchable— bat  just. 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  353,  line  90. 
WhiU  InuuPt  *oto,  ix. 
The  atmy  of  Mohammed  the  Seco&d,  at  the  ilega  oTOoMtaatlao- 
ple,  was  thronged  with  lunatics  of  all  aeets  aad  natloM,  who  wcm 
not  emroUed  amongst  the  regular  troops.  The  Saltan  himself  march- 
ed upon  the  city  flrom  Adrianople ;  but  hU  army  most  have  been 
prtncipally  collected  In  the  Asiatic  provinces,  which  he  had  pee- 
vloosly  visited. 

Note  %  page  353,  line  30. 
Aieayt  bring  vine^  bring  odor 9,  Sre. 
**  Hue  Tina,  et  ungacAla,  et  nimiom  WtTM 
Fiona  amoNMe  tint  Jube  roue.** 

H6r.  Ub.  ii.  od.  t. 

Note  3,  page  354,  line  11. 
JW«  the  Seven  TImmt*,  4re. 
The  eastle  of  the  Seven  Towers  is  mentioned  la  the  ByaaatiM 
hUtory,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  of  the  Ohilstlaa  eca,  at  an 
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ediiice  which  contrtbotad  nmterUlly  to  tbm  defeaee  otCumMtuMao- 
pie ;  and  it  was  the  principal  bulwark  of  the  town  on  the  coast  of 
the  Propontis,  in  the  later  periods  of  the  empire.  For  a  descriptloii 
of  this  building,  see  PonquByiLLB*s  Trav^. 

Note  4,  page  354,  Une  St. 
ffitk  its  long  march  of  MCiftnd  imag*rjf. 
An  allnsion  to  the  Roman  custom  of  carrying  la  prooessioni  at  die 
fhneials  of  their  great  men,  the  images  of  their  anceston. 

Note  5,  page  354,  Une  96. 
TJU  RowuM  cut  hi*  glitUring  wtail  amajf.  * 

The  following  was  the  ceremony  of  consecrati^w  with  which  De- 
eius  devoted  himself  la  battle : — He  was  ordered  by  Valerius,  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  to  ooit  his  military  habit,  and  put  cm  the  robe  he 
wore  in  the  senate.  Valerius  then  covered  his  head  with  a  Teil» 
commanded  him  to  put  forth  his  hand  under  his  robe  to  his  chin, 
and,  standing  with  both  feet  upon  a  javelin,  to  repeat  these  wordi : 
— '*  O  Janus,  Jupiter,  Mwrs,  Romulus,  BelkMia !  and  ye.  Lares  and 
Novensiles !  All  ye  heroes  who  dwell  in  heaven !  and  all  ye  gads 
who  rule  over  us  and  our  enemies^especially  ye  gods  ol  hell ! — I 
honor  you,  invoke  you,  and  huinbly  entreat  you  to  prosper  the  arms 
of  the  Romans,  and  to  transfer  all  fear  and  terror  fltun  them  to  their 
enemies ;  and  I  do  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman  people,  and  their 
legions,  devote  myself,  and  with  myself  the  army  and  anziliarles  of 
theenemy,  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  the  goddess  of  the  earth.**  De- 
eius  then»  girding  his  robe  around  liim,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
Ihll  speed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  battalions.  The  latins 
were,  for  a  while,  thunderstruck  at  this  spectade ;  but  at  length 
recovering  themselves,  they  discharged  a  shower  of  4art8,  under 
which  the  Consul  feU. 

Note  6,  page  355,  line  36. 

SAotU,  ye  «sv«m  kiUt !  Lo!  Christian  penmons  streaming 

Red  «*«r  the  waters. 

8ee  6ibbon*s  animated  desdlpdon  of  the  arrival  of  five  Christtan 

ships,  with  men  and  provisions,  for  the  succor  of  the  besieged,  not 

many  days  before  the  fell  of  Constantinople.— Dsdnu  aMd  f^itftks 

Rsmsan  Emfire^  vol.  zii.  p.  215. 

Note  7,  page  357,  Une  19. 
Jis  whek  the  wtnd  hath  tiswu 
0*er  JitdioM  gretes,  ire 
The  summits  of  the  lofty  rocks  in  the  Camatlc,  particulariy  abo«t 
the  Ghauts,  are  sometimes  covered  with  the  bamboo  tree,  which 
grows  in  thick  clumps,  and  is  of  such  uncommon  aridity,  that  in  the 
sultry  season  of  the  year  the  Iriction  occasioned  by  a  strong  dry  wind 
will  literaUy  produce  sparlu  of  fire,  which  frequently  setting  the 
woods  in  a  blaze,  exhibit  to  the  spectator  stationed  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  rocks,  a  magnificent  though  imperfect  circle  of  fire. — 
JVetes  is  ^]fDSft8bST*s  ^edmens  of  Hindoo  LiUraiwre, 

Note  8,  page  350,  line  99. 

The  snowy  crown 

Of  far  Olympus,  ^c. 
ThoM  who  steer  their  westward  comse  duoufh  the  middle  oftlM 
PrnnnKii,  may  at  once  descry  the  high  lands  of  Thrace  and  Bithynln, 
Md  never  lose  sight  of  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Olympus,  eovwM 
WllbetefMa  MMWs.— i>M{MM  4Nid  FaU, ««.,  vol.  ilL  p.  8. 
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Note  9,  page  300,  Une  96. 

MokawnetTM  foe* 

KindUt  bensath  their  atpeett  ^' 
MohaaMMd  II.  was  greatly  addicted  to  the  study  ot  aitrology.   His 
ealeaUtkNU  in  this  science  led  him  to  fix  upon  the  morning  of  th« 
99th  of  May  as  the  fortunate  hour  for  a  general  attack  upon  the  city. 

Note  10,  page  301,  line  3i. 

Thy  Oetrgian  bridge  4v 

OeastaattBe  Palaologas  was  betrothed  to  aGeeigiaa  princess ;  and 

the  very  spring  which  witnessed  the  fell  of  Constantin(H>le  had  been 

1bed  upon  as  the  time  for  conveying  the  imperial  bride  to  that  city. 

Note  11,  page  363,  line  93. 
TUms  mem  are  etramgere  here. 
Many  of  the  adherents  of  Constantine,  in  his  last  noble  stand  for 
the  liberties,  or  rather  the  honor,  of  a  fiaiing  empire,  were  foreigners, 
and  cfaielly  Italians. 

Note  13,  page  363,  line  96. 
Kiunp^el  thou  the  larui^  ^e. 
This  and  the  next  line  are  a&  almost  literal  translation  from  a 
beautiful  song  of  Ooe&e^s  >^ 

*^Kennst  du  das  land,  wo  die  zitronen  bNihn, 
Mit  dunkein  laub  die  gold  orangen  gllihn  V*  Iec 

Note  13,  pai^  364,  line  1& 
The  idea  expiesscd  in  this  stanxas  is  beauttAiUy  ampUfltd  la 
Bchilier^s  poem,  **  Das  Lied  der  Glocke." 

Note  14,  page365,  line  0. 

Hath  thejiercephantow^  4«* 

Itis  said  to  be  a  Oreek  superstition  that  the  pUcne  is  annoaneed 

by  the  heavy  roiling  of  an  invisible  chariot,  heard  in  the  streets  at 

midnight ;  and  also  by  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  spectre,  who 

summcHM  the  devoted  person  by  name. 

Note  15,  page  365,  Mne  43. 
Ye  emUed  on  ianfUgts  of  deepmir. 
Many  instances  of  such  banquets,  given  and  shared  by  ] 


solved  upon  death,  mighr  be  adducedf  from  ancient  history.    That  of 
Yibius  Yirius,  at  Capua,  is  amongst  the  most  memorable. 

Note  16,  page  366,  line  39. 
You  dowUt  the  lode-etar  of  ail  eyee. 
For  a  minute  description  of  the  marbles,  Jaspers,  and  porphyriei^ 
employed  in  the  construction  of  St.  Sophia,  see  The  Dedku  taUFiiU, 
i«.,  vol.  vli.  page  190. 

Note  17,  page  367,  line  33. 
JVor  i»  the  ialnty  air  of  dajf»pri%g  tern 
With  battle-eotaide,  See. 
The  assault  of  the  city  took  place  at  daybreak,  and  the  Turks 
were  stricdy  enjoined  to  advance  in  silence,  which  had  also  been 
ecHnmandeo,  on  pain  of  death,  during  the  (Hreceding  night.    This  dr- 
cnmstance  is  finely  alluded  to  by  Miss  BalUie,  in  her  tragedy  of  Cemr 
ttaaUine  Pai«eologu» : 

•*  Silent  BhaU  be  the  masch ;  nor  drum,  nor  truaip, 
Nor  clMh  or  anm,  shall  to  the  watchfol  foe 
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0«r  BMff  MMOMk  Utny:  Mbat  wa4  mA, 
A*  the  p«ra*t  TtlTct  foot  on  Lvbia'a  Mtods, 
Hov  MmJuut  witk  eroaehM  ■bonldtn  on  her  prty.** 

CteMtonfiM  ^iteofofiM,  aeu  hr. 

**T1m  mwcli  Md  Ubor  of  thootuids**  must,  however,  u  GIbbea  <*- 
eeneet  *'bave  iaeTitaMynrodueed  aetreoce  confatkNi  of  ilaeoidut 
cleiiMn,  wUeh  leeched  the  ears  of  the  watchmen  oo  the  towers.** 

Note  18,  pege,  368  line  9S, 
T%e  4atrk-kr0m*d  rmUea  era  riven. 
**  After  a  eoeillet  of  two  hours,  the  Qieeks  stiU  meletiteeii  aad 
preserved  their  advantage,**  says  Gibbon.    The  strenuous  eiertioui 
of  the  Janisuies  first  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

Note  10,  page  368,  line  «. 

FrvmtkM  Oreekjtr»sk00tgiqft^ 

**  A  eireumstaaee  that  distinguishes  the  siege  of  Oonstanttaople  le 

dMunioaoftheaneient  and  modem  artillery.    The  bullet  and  the 

batteii^-ffam  were  directed  against  the  same  wall ;  nq^  had  the  die 

covery  of  gun-powder  superseded  the  use  of  the  liquid  and  ineztitt- 

'  '    " »  Onr—Dtelineand  fhtt,  ^.,  vol.  xii.  page  813. 


Note  29,  page  360,  line  17. 
Jind  ttaneh  the  blood-dropt,  Oenaa'*  ftdUm  tmt  I 
**Thb  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
ballet,  or  anrow,  which  pierced  the  gauntlet  of  John  Justiniani  (a 
Genoese  chief.)  The  sight  of  his  blood,  and  exquisite  pain,  app^ed 
the  courage  <^  the  chief;  whose  arms  and  ONinsels  were  the  urmest 
rampert  of  the  dty.**— JDscMm  end  fkU, ««.,  vol  xli.  page  990. 

Note  81,  page  371,  line  18. 
**  The  owl  i^MK  JIfrasiaVa  Unanra  hath  aumg 


I  Un  on  entering,  after  his  victory,  the  palace  of  the 
fiysantine  emperors,  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  silenee  and 
deeolatioB  which  reigned  within  itt  precincts.  *'  A  melancholy  re- 
flection on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  greatness  forced  itself  oo  hU 
ndnd,  and  he  repeated  an  elegant  distich  of  Persian  poetry ;  'Thi 
spider  has  wove  his  web  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  die  owl  hath 
sung  her  watch-song  on  the  towers  of  Aftasiab.*  "—Deeliue  end  fkli 
4vn  vol*  ztt.  page  840. 

Note  23,  page  379,  line  27. 

Thehowl  of  libertff. 

One  of  the  ceremonies  by  which  the  battle  of  Platasa  was  aanu 

ally  commemorated  was,  to  crown  with  wine  a  cup  called  the  Bowl 

of  Ukortf,  which  was  afterwards  poured  forth  inlibatioa. 

Note  33,  page  373,  line  C 
H  fko  Comneni'o  hoUo  the  Tkrter  awoffo. 
The  Comnmii  were  amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ftunlUee 
who  filled  the  ByauitlBe  throne  in  the  declining  years  of  the  eastern 
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I— THE  STORM  OF  DELPHL* 

Far  dirough  the  Delphian  shades 
An  Eastern  trumpet  rone ! 
And  the  startled  ^gle  rush'a  on  hkdi, 
With  a  sounding  flight  through  the  fiery  sky  ; 
And  banneiB,  o'er  the  shadowy  fflades, 
To  the  sweeping  winds  were  flung. 

Banners,  with  deep-red  gold 
All  waving  as  a  flame, 
And  a  fitful  glance  torn  the  bri^t  qpear-head 
On  the  dim.  wood-jMiths  of  the  moontain  died, 
And  a  i>eal  of  Asia's  war-notes  told 
That  in  arms  the  Persian  came. 

He  came  with  starry  ^ms 
On  his  quiver  and  his  creet ; 
With  starry  gems,  at  whose  heart  the  day 
Of  the  cloudfess  orient  burning  lay. 
And  they  cast  a  gleam  on  the  burel-stems. 
As  onward  his  thousands  press'd. 

But  a  doom  fell  o'er  their  way, 
Anda  heavy  moan  went  by ! 
A  moan^  yet  not  like  the  wmd*s  low  swell, 
When  its  roice  grows  wild  amidst  cave  and  del!, 
Bht  a  mortal  murmur  of  dismay, ' 
Or  a  warrior's  dying  sigh ! 

A  doom  fell  Ver  their  way ! 
'Twas  not  the  shadow  cast 
By  the  dark  pine  boughs,  as  the^r  croes'd  the  blue 
Of  the  Gredan  heavens  with  their  solemn  hue ; — 
The  air  was  fill'd  with  a  mightier  swa}^-— 
But  Qn  the  spearmen  paas'd  ! 

And  hollow  to  their  tread. 
Came  the  echoes  oi  the  ground, 


*  See  the  account  cited  firom  Heiodotas,  in  Bfitlbid'i  Ormti. 
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And  bannen  drooped,  as  with  dews  o'erbonie, 
'And  the  wailins  blast  of  the  battle  horn 
Had  an  alter*!  cadence,  dull  and  dead. 
Of  strange  foreboding  sound. 

But  they  blew  a  louder  strain. 
When  the  steep  defiles  were  passed ! 
And  afer  the  crown'd  Parnassus  rose. 
To  shine  through  heaven  with  his  radiant  snowi» 
And  in  golden  light  the  Delphian  &ne 
Before  them  stood  at  last  f 

In  golden  light  it  stood, 

'Midst  the  laurels  gleaming  lone, 

For  the  S|}n-god  yet,  with  a  lovely  smile, 

0*er  its  graceful  {Hilars  looked  awhile. 
Through  the  stormy  shade  on  cliff  and  wood 
Grew  deep  round  its  mountain-throne. 

And  the  Persians  gave  a  shout ! 
But  the  marble-walls  replied. 
With  a  clash  of  steel  and  a  sullen  roar 
Like  heavy  wheels  on  the  ocean-shore, 
And  a  savage  trumpet's  note  peal'd  out. 
Till  their  oearts  tor  terror  died ! 

On  the  armor  of  the  god. 
Then  a  viewless  hand  was  laid ; 
There  were  helm  and  spear,  widi  a  clanmng  din. 
And  corslet  brou^t  from  the  shrine  within. 
From  the  inmost  shrine  of  the  dread  abode. 
And  before  its  front  array'd. 

And  a  sudden  silence  fell 
Throuffh  the  dim  and  loaded  air ! 
On  the  wild-bird's  wmg,  and  the  myrtle  qiray, 
And  the  very  founts,  in  their  silvery  way. 
With  a  wei^t  of  sleep  came  down  the  epeU, 
Till  man  grew  breathless  there. 

But  the  pause  was  broken  soon ! 
Twas  not  by  sonejor  lyre ; 
For  the  Delphian  maids  had  left  their  bowers. 
And  the  hearths  were  lone  in  the  city's  towers. 
But  there  burst  a  sound  through  the  misty  nooib— 
That  battle-noon  of  fire ! 

It  burst  forth  fix)m  earth  and  heaven ! 
It  roll'd  from  crag  and  cloud  1 
For  a  moment  of  the  mountain-blast. 
With  a  thousand  stormy  voices  pass'd. 
And  the  purple  gloom  of  the  sky  was  riven. 
When  the  thunder  peal'd  aloud. 


THE  BOWL  OP  LIBERTT.  fli 

And  the  liffhtniius  in  their  play 
FlashM  forth,  nke  javelins  thrown ; 
Like  8an-dart8  wlng'd  from  the  edlyer  bow, 
They  smote  the  spear  and  the  tnrban'd  brow, 
And  the  bnght  gems  flew  from  the  crests  like  wpnj. 
And  the  banniers  were  struck  down ! 

And  the  masBv  oak-boughs  crashed 
To  the  iire-bolts  from  on  hi^ 
And  the  forest  lent  its  billowy  roar. 
While  the  slorions  tempest  <»iwara  bore, 
.  And  ht  the  streams,  as  they  foam'd  and  dMh'd, 
With  the  fierce  rain  sweeping  by. 

Tlien  rash'd  the  Delphian  men 
On  the  pale  and  scattered  host ; 
liike  the  ioyous  burst  of  a  flashing  wave. 
They  rush'd  from  the  dim  Corycian  cave. 
And  the  singing  blast  o'er  wood  and  glen 
Roll'd  on,  wim  the  spears  they  toes^. 

There  were  cries  of  wild  dismay. 
There  were  shouts  of  warrior  glee. 
There  were  savage  sounds  of  the  tempest's  mirdi. 
That  shook  the  realm  ol  thenr  eade-buth ; 
But  the  mount  of  song,  when  they  died  •.mj. 
Still  rose,  with  its  temple,  Iree ! 

And  the  Pssan  swell'd  erelong, 
lo  PaBan !  from  the  hue ; 
JoPean!  for  the  war-array^ 
On  the  crowned  Parnassus  nven  that  day ! 
— ^Thou  shalt  rise  as  free,  thod  mount  of  song  t 
With  thy  bounding  streams  again. 


U.— THE  BOWL  OP  LIBERTY .♦ 

Before  the  fiery  sun, 
The  sun  that  looks  on  Greece  with  doudless  eye. 
In  the  free  air,  and  on  the  war-field  won, 
Our  fathers  crown'd  the  Bowl  of  Liberty. 

Amidst  the  tombs  they  stood. 
The  tombs  of  heroes !  with  the  solemn  skies. 
And  the  wide  plain  around,  where  patriot-blood 
Had  steep'd  the  soil  in  hues  of  sacrifice. 


*  This  and  the  followlns  piece  appeared  originally  In  the  Jfkm 
Monthly  MagaivM. 
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Theycall'd  die  dorlous  dead, 
In  the  ttrong  faith  wmch  brin^  the  Tiewleai  iiig)i. 
And  pour'd  rich  odois  o'er  their  battle-bed, 
And  Dade  them  to  their  rite  of  Idbeity. 

Ther  call'd  them  from  the  ahadea. 
The  golden-fruited  shades,  where  minatreb  tell 
How  softer  light  th'  immortal  clime  pervades, 
And  mnaic  floats  o*er  meads  of  Asphodel. 

Then  feat  the  Imght-red  wine* 
Fiow'd  to  their  names  who  tansht  the  world  to  dia 
And  made  the  land'e  green  torfa  liTing  shrine, 
Meet  for  the  wreath  and  Bowl  of  lib^ty. 

So  the  rejoicing  earth 
Took  fWnn  her  Tines  again  the  bloOd  she  gave. 
And  richer  flowers  to  ae6k  the  tomb  drew  birtti 
fVom  the  free  soil  thus  hallowed  to  the  brave. 

We  have  the  battle-fields, 
Hie  tombs,  die  names,  the  blue  majestic  akr. 
We  have  the  founts  the  purple  vintaee  jkUm ; 
When  AaU  we  crown  the  Bowl  of  Liberty! 


m.— THE  VOICE  OF  fiCKl. 

A  ToiCE  from  Scio's  isle — 
A  T(Hce  of  sonff,  a  rmce  of  old 
Snwpt  &r  aa  cbud  or  billow  rolPd, 

And  earth  waa  huah'd  the  wfai]»— 

The  soids  of  nations  woke  ! 
Where  lies  the  land  whose  hilla  among, 
That  voice  of  Victory  hath  not  rung. 

As  if  a  trumpet  spoke  ? 

To  sky,  and  sea,  and  shoie. 
Of  those  whose  blood,  on  Ilion*8  plam. 
Swept  from  the  rivers  to  die  main, 

A  glorious  tale  it  bore. 

Still,  by  our  sun-bright  deep. 
With  all  the  fame  that  fiery  lay 
Threw  round  them,  in  its  rushing  way. 

The  sons  of  battle  sleep. 

*  Far  an  aeconnt  of  this  cmremoiiy,  anciently  perlbraied  la  eeat 
.a^amOoa  of  the  batUe  of  Flataa,  see  Porraa*!  JluHqnUUs  •/ 
Oreeee^  vol.  i.,  p.  389. 
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And  kings  tlieir  tnif  haTe  crown'd ! 
And  {nlgrimfl  o'er  the  foaming  waye 
Brooff kt  oariands  there  i  lo  rest  the  bravttt 

Who  thus  their  bard  have  found ! 

A  Toioe  from  Solo's  isle, 
A  voice  as  deep  hath  lisen  again 
As  fiir  AaH  peal  its  thrilling  strain, 

W^here'er  oar  sun  may  smile ! 

Let  not  iti  tones  expire! 
Such  power  to  waken  earth  and  heaven, 
And  might  and  vengeance,  ne'er  was  given 

To  mortal  song  or  lyre ! 

Know  ye  not  whence  it  comes  ? 
—From  niin'd  hearths,  from  burning  fanes. 
From  kindred  blood  on  yon  red  plams. 

From  desolated  homes ! 

TiS  with  ns  throuj^  the  night ! 
*Tis  on  our  hills,  *tis  m  our  sky^— 
Hear  it,  ye  heavens !  when  swords  flarii  high* 

O'er  the  mid-waves  of  fi|^t ! 


rV.— TfiE  SPARTANS'  MARCH.* 

**The  Spartaiu  aied  not  the  tmrapet  in  their  march  Into  battle,** 
■ays  Thucydidea,  **  because  they  wished  not  to  excite  the  lage  of 
their  wairton.  Their  charKbi|-step  was  made  to  the  *  Dorian.mood 
of  lltttes  and  soft  recorders.'  The  valor  of  a  Spartan  was  too  highly 
tempered  to  require  a  stunning  or  a  rousing  impulse.  His  spirit  was 
like  a  steed  tooptond  fbrthe  spur.** 

Campbkll  on  the  EUgiac  Potitrjf  tftke  Ormik§* 

'TWAS  mom  upon  the  Grecian  hills, 

Where  peasants  dress'd  the  vines ; 
Sunlight  vnis  on  Cithseron's  rills, 

Arnulia's  rocks  and  pines. 

And  brighbly,  through  his  reeds  and  flowen, 

Eurotas  wander'dby. 
When  a  sound  arose  from  Sparta's  toweiB 

Of  solemn  harmony. 

Was  it  the  hunters'  choral  strain 

To  the  woodland-goddess  pour'df 
Did  virgin  hands  in  rallas'  fene 

Strike  the  full  sounding  chord? 

«(MgbialIypttUtshediBthe  MUUnkmrgk  Jfujaifci 
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But  helms  were  glancing  on  the  etream. 

Spears  ransed  in  cloee  tunj. 
Ana  shields  mmg  back  a  elonoos  beam 

To  the  mom  (x  a  fearful  day! 

And  the  mountain-echoes  of  the  land 
Swell'd  through  the  deep^blue  sky ; 

While  to  soft  strains  moved  forth  a  band 
Of  men  that  moved  to  die. 

They  march'd  not  wi&  the  trumpet's  UmI^ 

Nor  bade  the  horn  peal  out. 
And  the  laurel  groves,  as  on  they  pan^d, 

Rung  with  no  battle  shout ! 

Thev  askM  no  clarion's  voice  to  fire 
Tneir  souls  with  an  impulse  hi^ ; 

But  the  Dorian  reed  and  the  Sptmaa  lyre 
For  the  sons  of  liberty ! 

And  still  sweet  flutes,  their  padi  aromid 

Sent  forth  ^olian  breath ; 
They  needed  not  a  sterner  sound 

To  marshal  them  for  cheath ! 

So  moved  they  cahnly  to  their  field. 

Thence  never  to  return, 
Save  bearing  back  the  Spartan  shi^d. 

Or  on  it  proudly  borne ! 


v.— THE  URN  AND  SWORD. 

Thbt  sought  for  treasures  in  die  tomb, 
Where  gemler  hands  were  wont  to  spread 
Fresh  boughs  and  flowers  of  purple  bloom. 
And  sunny  ringlets,  for  the  dead.* 

They  scattered  far  the  ereensw^  heap, 
Where  once  those  hands  tlie  bnght  wine  j)our*4l 
— ^What  found  they  in  the  home  of  sleep* — 
A  mouldering  urn,  a  shivered  sword ' 

An  urn,  which  held  the  dust  of  one 
Who  died  when  hearths  and  shrines  were  free  ; 
A  sword,  whose  work  was  proudly  done 
Between  our  mountains  and  the  sea. 


^  See  Potter's  Greeum.  .OnjbipdtUM,  vol,  iL  p.  04. 


THE  MYRTLE  BOUGH.— ELTSIUM, 

And  these  are  treasures  ? — imdkmay'd. 
Still  for  the  suflering  land  we  trust. 
Wherein  th0  past  its  fame  hath  laid, 
With  freedom's  sword,  and  valor's  dost. 


VI.-THE  MYRTLE  BOUGH. 

Still  green,  along  our  sunn^  shore. 

The.  flowering  mjrrtle  waves, 
As  when  its  fragrant  boughs  oi^yore 

Were  oflfer'd  on  the  graves— 
The  graves,  wherein  our  mighty  men 
Had  rest,  unviolated  then. 

Still  green  it  waves !  as  when  the  hearth 

Was  sacred  through  the  land ; 
And  fearless  was  the  banquet's  mirth, 

And  free  the  minstrel's  nand ; 
And  guests,  with  shining  myrtle  crown'd, 
Sent  the  wreath'd  lyre,  and  wine-cup  rouxid. 

Still  green !  as  when  on  holy  nound 
The  t3rranf  s  blood  was  pourd  : 

Fweet  ye  not  what  garlands  bound 
l^e  youns  deliverer's  sword ! 

Tliough  earm  may  shroud  Harmodius  now. 

We  still  have  sword  and  myrtle  bough ! 


ELYSIUM. 


"  1b  the  ElYsium  of  the  ancients,  we  find  n<me  but  heroes  and  per- 
sons who  haa  either  been  fortunate  or  distinguished  on  earth ;  the 
chiidien,  and  apparently  the  slaves  and  lower  classes,  that  is  to  say, 
Foverty.Hlsfortane,  and  Innocence,  were  banished  to  the  infernal 
Regions.^  CBATSAUBaxAiiD,  OhUe  dti  Ckrittianinu. 

Faib  wcrt  thoa  in  the  dreams 
Of  elder  time,  thou  knd  of  glorious  flowers 
And  summer  winds  and  low-toned  silvery  streamf. 
Dim  with  the  shadows  of  thy  laurel  bowers, 

Where,  as  they  pass'd,  bright  iiours 
Left  no  faint  sense  of  parting,  such  as  clings 
To  earthly  love,  and  joy  in  loveliest  things ! 
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Fair  wert  thoa,  with  die  lifi^ 
On  thy  blue  hills  and  sleepy  waters  cast, 
From  purple  skies  ne'er  deep'ning  into  nigfat. 
Yet  soft,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  iMt 

Of  glory,  fading  &8t 
Along  the  mountains !— but  tky  golden  day 
Was  not  as  those  that  warn  us  <h  decay. 

And  ever,  through  thy  shades, 
A  swell  of  deep  -^olian  sound  went  by, 
From  fountain-Yoices  in  their  secret  glades, 
And  low  reed-whispers,  making  sweet  reply 

To  summer's  breezy  iieh. 
And  young  leaves  tremb^g  to  the  wind's  lif^t  breitlif 
Which  ne'er  had  touch'd  them  with  a  hue  ofdeaA ! 

And  the  transparent  sky 
Rung  as  a  dome,  all  thrilling  to  the  strain 
Of  harps  that,  'midst  the  woods,  made  harmony 
Solemn  and  sweet ;  yet  troubling  not  the  brain 

With  dreams  and  yearnings  vain. 
And  dim  remembraiMses,  that  still  draw  birth 
From  the  bewild'ring  music  of  the  earth. 

And  who,  with  silent  tread. 
Moved  o'er  the  plains  of  waving  asphodel  f 
Call'd  from  the  dim  procession  of  the  dead, 
Who,  'midst  the  shadowv  amarantb-boweis  might  dwell* 

And  listen  to  the  swell 
Of  those  majestic  hymn-notes,  and  inhale 
The  spirit  wand'ring  in  the  immortal  gale  ? 

They  of  the  sword,  whose  praise. 
With  the  bright  wiiie  at  nations'  feasts,  went  round ! 
They  of  the  lyre,  whose  unforffotten  lays 
Forth  on  the  winds  had  sent  their  mighty  sound. 

And  in  all  re|^ons  found 
Their  echoes  'midst  the  mountains ! — and  become 
In  man's  deep  heart  as  voices  of  his  home ! 

They  of  the  daring  thought! 
Daring  and  powerful,  yet  to  dust  allied — 
Whose  flight  through  stars,  and  seas,  and  depths,  had  soni^ 
The  soul's  iar  birthplace-4mt  without  a  guiae ! 

Saffes  and  seers,  who  died, 
And  left  the  world  their  h^  mysterioos  dreams, 
Bom  'midst  the  olive  woods,  by  Grecian  streams. 

But  the  most  Unsed  are  they 
Of  whom  fimie  speaks  not  vnth  her  clarian  fciot, 
In  regal  halls !— the  shades  o'erfaang  ^ir  way. 
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The  vale,  with  its  deq>  fiNmtaios,  is  their  eholee, 

And  gentle  hearts  rejoice 
Around  their  steps ;  till  silently  they  die, 
As  a  stream  shrinks  from  sommer's  burning  eye. 

And  these— of  whose  abode, 
'Midst  her  green  vaHeys,  earth  retained  no  trace, 
Save  a  flower  springing  from  their  burial-sod, 
A  shade  of  sadness  on  some  kindred  iace, 

A  dim  aiid  vacant  place 
In  some  sweet  home  j— thou  hadst  no  wreadis  for  tkese^ 
Thou  sunny  land !  with  all  diy  deathless  trees ! 

The  peasant  at  his  door 
Miriit  smk  to  die  when  yintage  feasts  were  spread. 
Aim  son^  on  every  wind !  from  tJof  bright  shore 
No  loveher  vision  floated  round  his  headr-- 

Thou  wert  for  nobler  dead ! 
He  heard  the  bounding:  steps  which  round  him  fell. 
And  sigh'd  to  bid  the  festal  sun  &rewell ! 

The  slave,  whose  very  tears 
Were  a  forlridden  luxury,  and  whose  breast 
Kept  the  mute  woes  and  burning  thoughts  of  yean,^ 
As  embers  in  a  buhal-um  compress'd ; 

He  niight  not  be  thy  guest! 
No  gentle  breathings  n*om  thy  distant  sky 
Game  o*er  his  path,  and  whi^r'd  *'  Liberty  !** 

Gahn,  on  its  leaf-strewn  bier. 
Unlike  a  gift  of  Nature  to  Decay, 
Too  lose-Iike  still,  too  beautiful,  too  dear, 
The  child  at  rest  before  the  mother  lay. 

E'en  so  to  pass  away. 
With  its  bright  smile ! — ^Elysium !  what  wert  thou 
To  her,  who  wept  o'er  that  young  shmib'rer's  browT 

Thou  hadst  no  home,  green  land ! 
For  the  (air  creature  from  her  bosom  ^one. 
With  lifers  fresh  flowers  just  opening  m  its  hand, 
And  all  the  lovely  thoughts  and  dreams  unknown 

Which,  in  its  clear  eye,  shone 
like  spring's  first  wakening !  but  that  light  was  pest — 
Wbere  went  the  dewdrop  swept  before  me  blast? 

Not  where  i>/if  soft  winds  play'd. 
Not  where  thy  watms  lay  in  glassy  deep ! 
Fade  with  thy  bowers,  thou  Land  of  Visions,  fiule! 
From  thee  no  voice  came  o'er  the  fjioomf  deep^ 

And  bade  manceaae  to  weep! 
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Fade,  wifh  the  amaranth  i^ain,  the  myrde  gre¥«, 
Which  could  not  yield  one  hope  to  sorrowing  love  !* 


THE  FUNERAL  GENIUS. 

▲ir  AUCIEMT  STATUS. 


"  Debout,  couronnd  de  fleun,  les  bras  dlev^i  et  poi^i  rar  m  tfttt^ 
et  \e  do8  appuyd  contte  on  phi,  ce  g^aie  semMe  ezpiiiiier  par  won 
attitude  le  r^pos  des  raorts.  Les  bas-reliefs  des  tombeaaz  o^wnt 
souventdes  figures  semblabLes/* — Visconti,  De»eript»miduJtiUique» 
4u  Mutie  Royal. 

Thou  shouldst  be  look*d  on  when  the  starlight  Ms 
Through  the  blue  stillness  of  the  summer-au-, 
Not  bv  the  torch-fire  wavering  on  the  walls — 
It  hatn  too  fitful  and  too  wild  a  glare ! 
And  thou ! — ^j  ^^^*  ^^  ^^t  ^^  lovely,  seems 
To  ask  light  steps,  that  will  not  break  its  dreams. 

Flowers  are  upon  thy  brow ;  for  so  the  dead 

Were  crown'a  of  old,  with  pale  sprins  flowers  like  these  . 

Sleeo  on  thine  eye  hath  sunk ;  yet  softly  shed. 

As  nom  the  wing  of  some  faint  southern  breeze : 

And  the  pine-boughs  o'ershadow  thee  with  ffloom 

Which  or  the  grove  seems  breathing— not  tEs  tomb. 

Thev  fear'd  not  death,  whose  calm  and  gracious  though 

Of  the  last  hour,  hath  settled  thus  in  thee ! 

They  who  thy  wreath  of  pallid  roses  wrou^t, 

And  laid  thy  head  against  the  forest  tree. 

As  that  of  one  by  music's  dreamy  close, 

On  the  wood-violets  lulled  to  deep  repose. 


*  The  form  of  this  poem  was  a  good  deal  altered  by  Mrs.  „ 

some  years  afler  Its  first  publieatioii,  and,  though  done  so  perhaps  to 
advantage,  one  verse  was  omitted.    As  originaUy  wiitt»B,  tb«  two 
following  stanzas  concluded  the  piece  :— 
For  the  mott  loved  an  they 
Of  whom  Fame  apeaka  not  vith  her  clarion  Toice, 
In  rej^l  halla!  the  abades  o'erfaanj^  their  way.  '* 

The  vale,  with  its  deep  fountains,  is  their  choice. 

And  nlntle  hearu  rejoice  . 

Aroand  their  steps ;  till  silenUy  they  die. 
As  a  streams  sbnoks  from  aununer's  buniiiy  eyt* 

And  the  world  knows  oot  then. 
Not  then,  nor  ever,  what  pure  thooffats  are  fled ! 
Yet  the*  are  they,  who  on  the  souls  of  men 
Come  back,  when  ni|cht  her  foldiBf  veil  bath 

The  lonf-remember'd  dead ! 
But  not  wuh  th0t  might  aufbt  save  glory  dwP— 
Fade,  fade  ftway,  thou  siiora  of  asphodel  I 
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They  fenfd  not  defith !— yet  who  sliall  my  his  toiidi 

Thus  lighty  fiills'on  gentle  things  and  £iir  1 

Doth  he  bestow,  or  will  he  leave  so  much 

Of  tender  beauty  as  thy  features  wear  1 

Thou  sleepier  of  the  bower !  on  whose  young  eyes 

So  still  a  night,  a  night  of  summer,  lies! 

Had  they  seen  aught  like  thee  1 — Did  some  fiiir  boy 
Thus,  with  his  mceful  hair,  before  them  rest  ? 
— HJB  graceful  hair,  no  more  to  wave  in  joy. 
But  drooping,  as  with  heavy  dews  oppreaa^d : 


And  his  eye  veil'd  so  softly  by  its  fringe, 
I  his  lip  faded  to  the  white-rose  tinge ! 


Andl 


Oh !  ha|q>y,  if  to  them  the  one  dread  hour 
Made  Imown  its  lessons  from  a  brow  like  thine ! 
If  all  dieir  knowledge  of  the  rooiler's  power 
Game  by  a  look  so  tranquilly  divine ! 
— ^Let  hun,  who  thus  hath  seen  the  lovely  part. 
Hold  well  that  image  to  his  thoughtful  heart ! 

But  thou,  fair  slumberer !  was  there  less  of  woe> 

Or  love,  or  terror,  in  the  dajrs  of  old, 

That  men  pour'd  out  their  gladdening  spirit* s  flow. 

Like  sunshine,  on  the  desolate  and  cold. 

And  ^ve  thy  semblance  to  the  shadowy  ^unff. 

Who  for  deep  souls  had  then  a  deeeper  sting  i 

In  the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  they  laid 
Far  more  than  we — for  loftier  faith  is  ours ! 
Their  gems  were  lost  in  ashes— yet  they  intde 
The  grave  a  place  of  beauty  and  of  flowers. 
With  firasrant  wreaths,  ana  summer  boushs  orray'd. 
And  lovely  sculpture  learning  through  the  shade. 

Is  it  for  us  a  darker  gloom  to  shed 

O'er  its  dim  precincts? — do  we  not  intrust 

But  for  a  time,  its  chambers  with  our  dead. 

And  strew  immortal  seed  upon  the  dust  ? 

— Why  should  we  dwell  on  that  which  h'es  beneath. 

When  living  light  hath  touch'd  the  brow  of  death  ! 
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Aim  diere  they  sleep !— the  men  who  stood 
In  anBsiMJbre  th'  exulting  sun. 
And  bathed  their  spears  in  Persian  blood. 
And  taught  the  earth  how  freedom  might  be 
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They  deep !— ^fa*  Olympic  wreaths  are  dead, 
Th'  Athenian  lyres  are  huah'd  and  gone ; 
The  Dorian  voice  of  sons  is  fled — 
Slumber,  ye  mighty !  slimiTCr  de^y  on. 

They  sleep,  and  seems  not  all  around 
As  hallow  d  unto  glory's  tomb? 
Silence  is  on  the  Mittle  ground. 
The  heavens  are  loaded  with  a  breathka  gtoom. 

And  stars  are  watching  on  dieir  height. 
But  dimly  seen  throu^  mist  and  dood. 
And  still  and  solemn  is  the  light 
Which  folds  the  plain,  as  with  a  glimmering  atutmL 

And  thou,  pale  nisfat-queen !  here  thy  beams 
Are  not  as  those  the  shepherd  loves,. 
Nor  look  they  down  on  ehining  streams, 
By  Naiads  haunted  in  their  laurel  groyies : 

Thou  seest  no  pastoral  hamlet  sleep. 
In  shadowy  quiet,  'midst  its  vines 
No  temple  gleaming  from  the  steep, 
'Midst  the  grey  olives,  or  the  mountain  pines : 

But  o'er  a  dim  and  boundless  waste. 
Thy  rays,  e'en  like  a  tomb-lamp's,  brood. 
Where  man's  de]>arted  steps  are  traced 
But  by  his  dust,  amidst  the  solitude. 

And  be  it  thus  !^  What  slave  shaH  tread 
O'er  freedom's  ancient  battle-plains  1 
Let  deserts  wrap  the  elorious  dead. 
When  their  bright  Land  sits  weeping  o'er  her  chdns: 

Here,  where  the  Persian  clarion  lunff, 
'     And  where  the  Spartan  sword  flash'd  high, 
And  where  the  paaan  strains  were  sung, 
Fr<Mn  year  to  year  swell'd  on  by  liberty  I 

Here  should  no  voice,  no  sound,  be  heard, 
Until  the  bonds  of  Greece  be  riven, 
Save  oi  the  leader's, charging  wordt 
Or  the  shrill  trumpet  pealing  up  throu^  heaven! 

Rest  in  your  s^ent  homes,  ve  brave ! 
No  vines  festoon  your  lonely  tree  !* 
No  harvest  o'er  your  war-field  wave. 
Till  rushing  winds  proclaim— the  land  is  fi«9 ! 

*  A  iliifle  tree  appears  in  Mr.  WilUanw*  impmstva  pkHmm, 
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Thku  hare  been  bright  uid  glorious  pageanti  here. 
Where  now  grey  stones  and  moes-erown  columns  he ; 
There  hare  been  words,  which  earth  grew  pale  to  hear, 
Breath'd  from  the  cayem's  misty  chambers  nigh : 
There  have  been  voices,  throogh  the  sonny  sky, 
And  the  pine-woods,  then*  choral  hymn-notes  sending. 
And  reeos  and  Ijrres,  their  Dorian  melody, 
With,  inoense-doads  around  the  temple  blending. 
And  throngs  with  laurel-boughs,  before  the  altar  bending. 

There  have  been  treasures  of  the  seas  and  ides 
Brought  to  the  day-god's  now-forsaken  throne ; 
Thunders  have  peard  alons  the  rock-defiles. 
When  the  far-echoing  bat^-hom  made  known 
That  foes  were  on  their  way ! — the  deep-wind's  moan 
Hath  chiU'd  th'  invader's  heart  with  secret  fear, 
And  from  the  Sybil-grottos,  wild  and  lone. 
Storms  have  gone  forth,  which,  in  their  fierce  career, 
IVom  his  bold  hand  have  struck  the  banner  and  the  ipear. 

The  dirine  hath  sank !— but  thou  unchanged  art  tbeie ! 
Mount  of  the  voice  and  vision,  robed  with  dreams ! 
Unchanged,  and  rushing  through  the  radiant  air. 
With  thy  dark  waving  pines,  and  flashing  streami, 
And  all  thy  founts  of  aoas !  their  bright  course  ( 
With  inspiration  yet ;  and  each  dim  haze. 
Or  golden  cloud  which  floats  around  thee,  seems 
As  with  its  mantle  veiling  from  our  gaze 
Ibe  mysteries  of  the  past,  the  gods  of  elder  days ! 

Awav,  vain  phantasies'!— doth  less  of  power 
Dwell  round  thy  summit,  or  thy  chfis  invest. 
Though  in  deep  stilhiess  now,  the  rota's  flower 
Wave  o'er  the  inllars  mouldering  on  thy  breast? 
— Lifi  through  the  free  blue  heavens  thine  arrowy  < 
Let  the  great  rocks  their  solitude  regain ! 
No  Delj^iian  lyres  now  break  thy  noontide  rest 
With  their  full  chords  t— but  silent  be  the  strain ! 
Thou  hast  a  mightier  voice  to  speak  th'  Etenml's  reign  .** 


*Tlii8,  with  the  preceding,  and  several  of  the  followinff  pisost 
int  appeared  In  the  EdMurgh  Magazine. 
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THE  FESTAL  HOUR. 


Wmof  are  the  leagoM  given  ,      .,    i- 

ITiat  shakes  the  startled  earth  ?    When  wakes  pe  foe 
While  the  friend  sleeps!    When  felU  the  traitor's  blow • 

When  are  proud  sceptres  riven,      ... 
High  hope  o'erthrownl— It  is  when  lands  rejoioe. 
When  cSes  blaze  and  hft  the' exulting  voice. 
And  wave  dieir  banners  to  the  kindling  heav«i ! 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour !        ,,.,-,  .  .* 

When  mirth  overflows,  then  tremble  I— *Twas  a  night 
Of  goraeous  revel,  wreaths,  and  dance,  and  light, 

Vfhen  through  the  regal  bower 
The  trumpet  peaFd,  ere  yet  the  song  was  done. 
And  there  were  shrieks  in  golden  Babylon, 
And  trampling  anmes,  ruthleas  in  their  power. 

The  maiWe  shrines  were  crown'd : 
Young  voices,  throu^  the  blue  Athenian  sky. 
And  Dorian  reeds,  made  wimmer-melody. 

And  censers  waved  around  ; 
And  lyres  were  strung  and  bright  hbations  pourd  ! 
When,  throudi  the  streets,  fladi'd  out  th'  aven«ng  swoni 
Fearless  and  hee,  die  swwd  with  myrtles  bound  r 

Through  Rome  a  triumph  passed. 
Ridi  in  her  sun-god's  mantling  beams  went  by 
That  long  array  of  gk)rious  pageantry. 

With  shout  and  trumpet-Wast. 
An  empire's  g«ns  their  story  splendor  shed 
O'er  the  proud  march ;  a  king  in  chains  was  led ; 
A  stately  victor,  crown'd  and  robed,  came  laatt 

And  many  a  Dryad's  bower 
Had  lent  ^e  laurels  which,  in  waving  play, 
Stirr'd  the  warm  air,  and  glisten'd  round  ms  way. 

As  a  quick-flttdung  shower. 
>-0*er  his  own  porch,  meantinie,  the  cypress  hmig» 
Through  his  fidr  halls  a  cry  of  anguish  rung^ 
Woe  tor  the  dead !— the  fitthefs  broken  flower ! 

A  sound  of  lyre  and  song. 
In  the  still  nigjit,  went  floatmg  o'er  the  Nile, 
Whose  waves,  hf  many  an  old  mysterious  pile. 

Swept  with  diat  v<Mce  along ; 


*  The  sword  of  Harmodlos. 
fPaul       ~ 
•Bother 


t  Paulas  iBniiUos,  one  of  whose  s<mis  died  a  ft  w  dm  befiwe,  aai 
lother  shortiy  after,  his  triumph  on  the  conquest  of  Maoedon,  whM 
aneos.  kins  of  that  country*  was  led  in  chains. 
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And  lanqs  were  shining  o'er  the  red  wine'k  ibaa 
Where  &  chief  reveli'd  in  a  monardi's  dome. 
And  fresh  rose-garlands  deekM  a  glittering  ibsoDg, 

*Twas  Antony  that  bade 
The  joyous  chords  ring  out  !^bat  strains  arose 
Of  wilder  omen  at  the  banquet's  dose ! 

Sounds,  by  no  mortal  made,* 
Shook  Alexandria  through  her  streets  that 
And  imss'd — and  with  anodier  sunset's  li^^ 
The  Kingly  Roman  on  his  bier  was  laid. 

Bright  *midst  its  vineyards  lay 
The  fair  Campanian  city,T  with  its  towers 
And  temples  deaming  through  dark  oUT«-bow«% 

Clear  in  the  golden  day ; 
Joy  was  around  it  as  the  gfowinff  sky. 
And  crowds  had  fill'd  its  balls  ofreyelry, 
And  all  the  sunny  air  was  music's  way. 

A  cloud  came  o'er  the  &ce 
Of  Italy's  rich  heaven  .'—its  crystal  blue 
Was  cnanged,  and  deepened  to  a  wrathful  hue 

Of  nimt,  o'erBhadowine  space. 
As  with  the  wings  of  death T— in  all  his  powier 
Vesuvius  woke,  and  hurl'd  the  buminff  showier^ 
And  who  could  tell  the  buried  city's  place  t 

Such  thin^  have  been  of  jrore. 
In  the  gay  regions  where  the  citrons  blow; 
And  Dwrple  summers  all  their  sleepy  £^w 

On  me  ffrape-clusters  i>our ; 
And  where  me  palms  to  spicy  winds  are  waving^ 
Alon^  clear  seas  of  melting  sapphire,  laying. 
As  with  a  flow  of  light,  their  southern  shore. 

Turn  we  to  other  climes ! — 
Far  in  the  Druid-Isle  a  feast  was  qpread, 
'Midst  the  rock-altars  of  the  warrior  dead :% 

And  ancient  battle-rhymes 
Were  chanted  to  the  harp ;  and  yellow  mead 
Went  flowing  round,  and  tales  of  martial  deed. 
And  lofty  songs  of  Britain's  elder  time ; 

*  See  the  detcriptkm  given  by  Plotarch,  in  his  life  of  Antony,  d 
the  rapeniataral  toondi  heard  in  the  itreets  of  Aleiaadria,  the  night 
before  Antony's  death. 

t  Hercotaaeom,  of  which  it  is  related,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
W6fe  assembled  in  the  theatres,  when  the  shower  of  ashes  which 
eovered  the  eity  descended. 

t  Stonehenge,  said  by  some  traditions  to  have  been  erected  to  tfie 
■Mmory  of  Ambrosias,  an  eany  British  king ;  and  by  others  mea- 
tloaed  as  a  monomental  record  of  the  massacre  of  Briosh  chiefii  hero 
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0itt  ere  the  giant-imne 
Cast  its  broad  smidows  on  the  robe  of  even, 
HncAi'd  were  tbe  bards,  and  m  the  face  of  heayen. 

O'er  Ihait  old  burial-plain 
Flashed  the  keen  Saxon  dagger  l^Blood  was  streaming 
Where  late  the  mead-cup  to  the  sun  was  gleaming, 
And  Britain's  hearths  were  heap'd  that  night  in  vain 

For  they  retam*d  no  more ! 
They  that  went  forth  at  mom,  with  reckless  heart» 
Li  that  fierce  banquet* s  mirth  to  bear  their  part ; 

And,  on  the  rushy  floor, 
And  the  bright  opears  and  bucklers  of  the  walls, 
The  high  wood-nres  were  blazing  in  their  halls : 
But  not  for  them— ^hey^ept—their  feast  was  or  ex  I 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour ! 
Ay,  tremble  when  the  cup  of  joy  o'erflowa! 
Tame  down  Uie  swelling  heart ! — ^  bridal  rose. 

And  the  rich  myrtle^g  flower 
Have  veil'd  the  sword  '.—Red  wines  hare  qiarkkd  fi 
Fh>m  venom'd  goblets,  and  sofl  breezes  pass'd, 
With  filial  perfimie,  through  the  revel's  bower. 

Twine  the  young  glowing  wreadi !  ' 
But  |>our  not  all  your  spirit  in  the  sons, 
Which  throu^  the  sky*^  deep  azure  TOata  akmg, 

Like  summer's  quickening  breath ! 
The  fi|[round  is  hollow  in  the  path  of  mirth : 
Oh !  mr  too  daring  seems  die  joy  of  earth. 
So  darkly  preas'd  and  girdled  in  by  death ! 


SONG  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  MOBGA&TEN 


r**  In  the  year  1315.  Switzerland  was  invaded  by  Duke  Leopold  of 
Austria,  with  a  formidable  army.  It  Is  well  attested  that  this 
prince  repeatedly  (jteclared  he  *  would  trample  the  audacious  rus- 
tics under  his  feet  ;*  and  that  he  had  procured  a  large  stock  of 
cordage,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  their  chiefs,  and  putting  them 
to  death. 

'*The  15th  of  October,  1315,  dawned.  The  sun  darted  Its  first 
rays  on  the  shields  and  armor  of  the  advancing  host ;  and  this  be- 
ing *he  first  army  ever  known  to  have  attempted  the  firontiers  of 
the  cantons,  the  Swiss  viewed  lu  long  line  with  various  emottons. 
Montfort  de  Tettnang  led  the  cavalry  into  the  narrow  pass,  and 
soon  filled  the  whole  space  between  the  mountain  (Mount  SatM)- 
aad  the  lake.    The  fifty  men  on  the  eminence  (above  Atogartaa^ 
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niMi.a  raMea  slioat,  mmI  rolM  down  heaps  of  ntk»  ui  stonea 
among  the  crowded  ranks.  The  confederates  on  the  moontaiB, 
perceiTing  the  imnreMton  made  by  thia  attack,  rushed  down  la 
ekne  array,  and  rell  apon  the  flank  of  the  disordered  eolonm.  With 
massy  cIuIm  they  dashed  in  pieces  the  armw  of  the  enemy,  and 
dealt  their  blows  and  thursts  with  long  pikes.  The  narrowness 
of  the  defile  admitted  of  no  OTolntions,  and  a  slight  ftost  having 
injured  the  road,  the  hones  were  Impeded  la  all  their  motions ; 
manv  leaped  into  the  lake ;  all  were  startled ;  and  at  last  the 
wbMHO  column  gave  way,  and  fell  snddmly  back  on  the  iafluitry ; 
and  Aese  last,  as  the  nature  of  the  eountrv  did  not  allow  them  to 
open  tiieir  files,  were  run  over  by  the  ftagitives,  and  many  of  them 
trampled  to  death.  A  general  route  ensued,  and  Duke  Leopold 
was,  witti  much  difficulty,  rescued  by  a  peasant,  who  led  him  ta 
Winterthur,  where  the  historian  of  the  times  saw  him  arrive  in 
tlM  evening,  pile,  sullen,  and  dismayed." — FisAmta^b  SuUrjf  ^f 
tiU  Hdvetie  Omtfsdtnuff.l 

Thb  wine-mooth*  aiMoe  in  iti  golden  prime. 
And  the  red  grapes  clustering  hnii|g, 
'  But  a  deeper  sound,  throng^  the  Switzef  s  dime. 
Than  the  ymtaae  music,  runs. 
A  sound,  tnioag^  vaulted  cave, 
A  sound,  through  echcang  ^n. 
Like  the  hollow  swell  of  a  rusbing  wave ; 
— 'Twas  the  tread  of  steel-giit  men. 

And  a  tranqwt,  pealing  wild  and  frr, 

'Midst  the  ancient  rocks  was  blown, 
Till  the  Alps  replied  to  that  voice  of  war 
With  a  thousand  of  their  own. 
And  throush  the  forest-fflooms 
Flaah'd  heknets  to  the  <&y. 
And  the  winds  were-  tossing  kni^tly  plumes, 
like  the  lareh-boug^  m  their  play. 

In  HadPs  t  wilds  there  was  gleaming  steel. 

As  the  host  of  the  Austrian  paas'd ; 
And  the  Schreckhom'st  rocks,  with  a  savage  peal. 
Made  mirth  of  his  clarion's  blast. 
Up  'midst  the  Righi*8$  snows, 
Tne  stormy  mardi  was  heard. 
With  the  charger's  tramp,  whence  fire-spaiks  rose. 
And  Uie  leaders  gathering  word. 

But  a  band,  the  noblest  band  of  all, 

Throu^  the  rude  Morgarten  strait. 
With  blazon'd  streamers,  and  lances  taO, 

Moved  onwards  in  princely  state, 

•  Win&m^nUL  the  German  name  for  October, 
f  Hasli,  a  wild  district  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 
i  Bchreckhom,  the  fmk  «f  terror^  a  mooatain  hi  tiM  eaalQtt  m 
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%  Righi,  a  mountain  hi  the  canton  of  Schwyts. 
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Hiey  came  with  heavy  chahw. 
For  the  race  deflpised  so  long— 
Bat  amidst  his  Alp-domains, 

The  herdsman's  arm  is  strong ! 

The  son  was  reddenine  the  donds  of  nuNm 

When  they  enter'd  me  rock-defile, 
And  shrill  as  a  joyous  hunter's  horn 
Their  bugles  rung  the  while. 
But  on  the  misty  hei^t. 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 
There  was  stillness,  as  of  night, 
When  Btoims  at  distance  brood. 

There  was  sdlhiess,  as  of  deep  dead  nig^. 

And  a  pause— but  not  of  fear. 
While  the  dwitaers  eazed  on  the  gatfaering  mighl 
Of  the  hostile  dii^  and  spear. 
On  wound  those  columns  Inright 
Between  the  lake  and  wood. 
But  they  look'd  not  to  the  ndstv  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 

The  pass  was  fiU'd  with  their  serried  power. 

All  helm'd  and  mail-array'd. 
And  their  steps  had  sounds  like  a  thunderwdiowcr 
In  the  ruflthng  foreM-shade. 

There  were  prince  and  crested  knight, 
Hemm'd  in  by  cliff  and  flood, 
When  a  shout  arose  from  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 

And  the  mighty  rocks  came  bounding  down. 

Their  startled  foes  among, 
With  a  joyous  whirl  from  the  summit  throwiw- 
»Oh !  the  herdsman's  arm  is  strong! 
They  came  like  lauwine*  huri'd 
From  Alp  to  Alp  in  play. 
When  the  echoes  shout  through  the  snowy  world 
And  the  pines  are  borne  away. 

The  fir-woods  craah'd  on  the  mountain-aide. 

And  the  Switzers  rush'd  from  hi^, 
With  a  sudden  char^,  on  the  flower  and  pride 
Of  the  Austrian  chivahy : 
Like  hunters  of  the  deer, 
They  storm'd  the  narrow  dell. 
And  first  in  the  shock,  with  Uri's  spear. 
Was  the  arm  of  William  Tell.t 
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Z-tuwim,  the  Swiu  name  fnr  the  ayalaBohe. 
William  Teirs  name  is  particularly  mentioiied  amongit  the  c 
ites  at  Morgartea. 
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There  was  tnmiilt  in  the  crowded  strait. 

And  a  cry  of  wild  dismay. 
And  many  a  warrior  met  his  fiite 
From  a  peasants  hand  that  dav ! 
Ana  the  empire's  baimer  then 
From  its  place  of  waving  free, 
Went  down  belbre  the  ahepherd-meiit 
The  men  of  die  Forest-sea.* 

With  their  pikes  and  massy  clubs  they  brake 

The  cuirass  and  the  iriiield. 
And  the  war-horse  dash'd  to  the  reddening  lake 
From  the  retroen  of  the  field ! 

The  field— but  not  of  sheave»— 
Proud  crests  and  pennons  lay, 
Strewn  o'er  it  thick  as  the  buch-wood  leayea^ 
In  the  autumn  tempest's  way. 

Oh!  lint  sun  in  heaven  fierce  havoc  view'dy 

When  the  Austrian  tum'd  to  fly. 
And  the  bcmve,  in  the  trampling  multitade* 
Had  a  fearfiil  death  to  die  \ 
And  the  leader  of  the  war 
At  eve  unhelm'd  was  seen^ 
With  a  hurrying  slep  on  the  wilds  afiir. 
And  a  pale  and  troubled  mien. 

But  the  sons  of  the  land  which  the  fineeman  tiUs, 

Went  back  from  the  baUle-toil, 
To  their  cabin  homes  'midst  the  deep  green  hilla, 
All  burden'd  with  royal  wpoil. 

There  were  sonos  and  festal  fires 

On  the  soaring  Alps  that  nieht, 

When  children  wrunff  to  meet  their  sires 

Ft>om  the  wud  Morgarten  fight. 

*Ihr$$t-tmt  the  lake  of  the  four  eantoni  if  also  to  eaUsd. 
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SmsTUK.  Zamor,  a  youmg  Ardk. 

GoMXALBK  hit  friend.       Syi.7si&a. 

Sgbnr  L 
The  sea-thore  near  Luhon, 

SSBASTIAN— GOMIALES— ZaMOE. 

iSei.  With  wfait  young  life  and  fhignnoe  in^iti  bvMtk 
!lfy  natire  air  sahites  me !  fix>mthe^vet 
Or  citroD,  and  the  mountains  of  the  yme. 
And  diy  majestic  tide  thus  foaming;  on 
In  power  and  freedom  o'er  its  golden  sandiL 
FW  stream,  my  Tajo !  yoatfa,  with  all  its  new 
And  pride  (^feeling,  through  my  soul  and  name 
Again  seems  roshitag,  as  these  noble  waves 
Past  dieir  brid^t  shores  flow  joyously.    Sweet  had, 
My  own,  my  Fathere'  land,  of  smmy  skies 
And  orange-bowers ! — Oh !  is  it  not  a  dream 
Tiiat  thus  I  tread  thv  soil  ?    Or  do  I  wake 
From  a  daik  dream  out  now  !    Gronzalez,  say. 
Doth  it  not  brine  the  flush  of  early  life 
Back  on  th'  awuLenin^  spirit  thos  to  gaze 
On  the  fiir-sweepinf  nver,  and  the  shales 
Which  in  their  uttaulating;  motion  q)eak 
Of  gentle  winds  amidst  bright  waters  bom,  • 

After  the  fiery  skies  and  duk-red  sands 
Of  the  lone  desert  7    Time  and  toil  most  needs 
Have  changsd  our  mien ;  but  this,  our  blessed  ]and» 
Hath  eained  bat  richer  beauty  since  we  bade 
Her  fflowing  shores  ferewelL    Seems  it  not  thm  I 
Thy  orow  is  clouded. — 

Oan,  To  mine  eye  the  scene 

Wears,  amidst  all  its  quiet  loveliness, 
A  hue  of  desolation,  and  the  calm. 
The  soUtude  and  silence  which  pervade 
Ekrth,  air,  and  ocean,  seem  belonging  less 
To  peace  than  sadness!    We  have  proudly  stood 
Even  on  this  shore,  beside  the  Atlantic  wave. 
When  it  hath  kwk'd  not  thus. 
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M.  At,  now  tfay  soul 

li  in  the  past !    Oh  no,  it  look'd  not  thus 
When  the  mom  smiled  upon  our  thousand  nuls, 
And  the  winds  blew  for  Afric !    How  that  hour 
With  an  its  hues  of  glory,  seems  to  bunt 
Again  iqKNi  my  vinon !    I  behold 
The  stately  barks,  the  arming,  the  array, 
The  crests,  the  banners  of  mv  chivalry 
Swayed  by  the  sea-breeze  till  their  motion  Aow'd 
Like  joyous  life !    How  the  proud  billows  foam'd ! 
And  the  oars  flash'd,  like  U^tnings  of  the  deep. 
And  the  tall  spears  went  fflancing  to  the  sun. 
And  scattering  round  quidL  rasrs,  as  if  to  guide 
'Fhe  yaliant  unto  feme !    Ay,  the  blue  heaven 
Seemed  for  that  noble  scene  a  canopy 
Scarce  too  majestic,  while  it  rung  antr 
To  peals  of  warlike  sound !    My  gallant  bands ! 
Where  are  you  now  ? 

Gon.  Bid  the  wide  desert  tell 

Where  sleep  its  dead !    To  mistier  hosts  than  thea 
Hath  it  lent  graves  ere  now ;  and  oa  its  breast 
Is  room  for  nations  yet ! 

Seb.  It  cannot  be 

That  all  have  perished !    Manv  a  noble  man. 
Made  captive  on  that  war-field,  may  have  burst 
His  bonds  like  ours.    Cloud  not  this  fleetinff  hour. 
Which  to  mv  soul  is  as  the  fountun's  drau^t 
To  the  parcned  lip  of  fever,  widi  a  thought 
So  darkly  sad ! 

(xon.  Oh  never,  never  cast 

That  deep  remembrance  from  you !    When  once  mora 
Your  place  is  'midst  earth's  rulers,  let  it  dwell 
Around  you,  as  the  shadow  of  your  throne. 
Wherein  the  land  may  rest.    My  king,  this  hour 
(Solemn  as  that  which  to  the  voyager's  eye, 
In  fiir  and  dim  perspective,  doth  umold 
A  new  and  boundless  world)  may  haply  be 
The  lasf  in  which  die  courage  and  the  power 
Of  truth's  high  voice  may  reach  you.    Who  may  i 
As  man  to  man,  as  friend  to  friend,  before 
The  ancestral  throne  of  monarchs?    Or,  perchanoe, 
Toils,  such  as  tame  die  lofUeet  to  endurance. 
Henceforth  may  wait  i)s  here !    But  howsoe'er 
This  be,  (he  lessons  now  from  su^rin^B  pest 
Befit  all  time,  aU  change.    Oh !  bv  the  blood, 
The  free,  the  generous  blood  of  rortugal. 
Shed  on  the  sands  of  Afiic,— bv  the  names 
Which,  with  their  centuries  of  nigh  renown, 
There  died,  extinct  for  ever,-^et  not  those 
Who  stood  in  hope  and  glory  at  our  side 
Here,  on  this  very  sea-beacfai,  whence  they  pasi'd 
To  nil,  and  leave  no  trophy,— let  them  not 
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Be  soon,  be  e'er  fargotten !  £x  their  fiite 
Bean  a  deep  warning  in  its  awibkieai, 
Whence  power  might  well  learn  wisdom ! 

Seb.  Think'st  thoa,  then, 

That  3rearB  of  snflfeiance  and  captivitf. 
Such  as  have  bow'd  down  eaigle  nearts  ere  now, 
And  made  high  eneii^s  their  q>oil,  haye  paae'd 
So  lightly  o*er  my  q>irit  ?    It  is  not  thus ! 
The  things  thon  wooldst  recall  are  not  of  those 
To  be  forgotten  1    Bnt  my  heart  hath  stili 
A  sense,  a  boonding  pulse  fcM*  heme  and  joy, 
And  it  is  joy  which  whispers  in  me  breeze 
Sent  from  my  own  free  mountains.    Brave  Gomalez ! 
Thou  art  one  to  make  thy  fearles  heart  a  shield 
Unto  thy  friend,  in  the  dark  stormy  hour 
When  knightly  crests  are  trampled,  and  proud  helms 
Cleft,  and  strong  breastplates  shivered.    Thou  art  one 
To  infuse  the  soul  of  gallant  fortitude 
Into  the  captive's  bosom,  and  beguile 
The  loiw  slow  march  beneath  the  buminff  noon 
Widi  lotty  patkooe  ;  but  for  those  quick  bursts 
Those  buoyant  effotta  of  the  soul  to  cast 
Her  weight  of  care  to  earth,  those  brief  delights 
Whose  source  is  in  a  sunbeam,  or  a  sound 
Which  stirs  the  blood,  or  a  youn^  breeze,  whose  winf 
Wanders  in  chainless  joy :  for  thmfls  like  these 
Thou  hast  no  i^mpatbies ! — ^And  thou,  my  Zanx>r, 
Art  wrapt  in  thought !    I  w^come  thee  to  this. 
The  kingdom  of  my  fathers.    Is  it  not 
A  goodly  heritage  1 

Siam,  The  land  is  fair : 

But  he,  the  archer  of  the  wUdemes^, 
Beholdeth  not  the  palms  beneath  whose  shade 
His  tents  are  scattered,  and  his  camels  rest ; 
And  therefore  is  he  sad ! 

<S<b6.  Thou  must  not  jnne 

With  that  dck  veaming  of  the  impatient  heart, 
•Which  makes  the  ezile^s  life  one  tevefd  dream 
Of  skies,  and  tiills>  and  voices  far  away. 
And  faces  wearing  the  familiar  hues 
Lent  by  his  native  sunbeams.    I  have  known 
Too  much  of  this,  and  would  not  see  another 
Thus  daily  die.    If  it  be  so  with  thee,. 
My  gentle  Zamor,  speak.    Behold,  our  baik 
Yet,  with  her  white  sails  catching  sunset's  glew, 
lies  within  signal  reach.    C  it  be  thus. 
Then  fere  thee  well— -ferewell,  thou  brave,  and  tree. 
And  s;enerous  friend !    How  often  is  our  path 
CrosB^i  by  some  being  whose  brisht  spirit  sheds 
A  passing  gladness  o^r  it,  but  \mose  course 
Leads  down  another  current,  never  more 
To  blend  with  ouis !    Yet  fer  within  our  sook^ 
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Amidst  tibe  TftAmg  of  ^e  busy  worid, 
Dwells  many  a  secret  thought  which  liiifl»n  3ret 
Around  that  image.    And  e'en  so,  kind  Zamor, 
Shalt  thou  be  long  remembered ! 

Zam.  By  die  fame 

Of  my  brave  sire,  whose  deeds  the  warrior  tribes 
Tell  round  the  desert's  watchfire,  at  the  hour 
Of  silence,  and  of  coobiess,  and  of  stars, 
I  will  not  leave  thee !    'Twas  in  such  an  hour 
The  dreams  of  rest  were  on  me,  and  I  lay 
Shrouded  in  slumber's  mantle,  as  within 
The  chambers  of  the  dead.    Who  saved  me  then. 
When  the  pard,  soundless  as  the  midnight,  stole 
Soft  on  the  sleeper?    Whose  keen  dart  transfiifd 
The  monarch  of  the  solitudes  1    I  woke. 
And  saw  thff  javelin  crimsoned  with  his  blood. 
Thou,  my  dehverer !  and  my  heart  e*en  then 
Call'd  thee  its  brother. 

Seb.  For  that  mh  of  life 

With  one  of  tenfold  price,  even  freedom's  se^ 
Thou  hast  repaid  me  well. 

Zam.  Then  bid  me  not 

Forsake  thee !    Though  my  father's  tents  may  rise 
At  times  upon  mv  spirit,  yet  my  home 
Shall  be  amidst  tny  mountains.  Prince,  and  thou 
Shalt  be  my  chieC  until  I  see  thee  robed 
With  all  thy  power.    When  thou  canst  need  no  move 
Thine  Arab's  faithful  heart  and  vi^rous  arm. 
From  the  green  regions  of  the  setting  sun 
llien  shallthe  wanderer  turn  his  steps,  and  seek 
His  orient  wild's  again.    ^ 

Seb.  Be  near  me  still. 

And  ever,  O  my  warrior !    I  shall  stand 
Again  amidst  my  hosts  a  mail-^lad  king, 
Begut  with  spears  and  banners,  and  the  pomp 
And  the  proud  sounds  of  battle.    Be  thy  place 
Then  at  my  side.    When  doth  a  monarch  cease 
To  need  true  hearts,  bold  hands  ?    Not  in  the  field 
Of  arms,  nor  on  the  throne  of  power,  nor  vet 
The  couch  of  sleep.    Be  our  fnend,  we  will  not  part. 

Gon.  Be  all  thy  friends  then  feithfid,  for  e'en  yet 
They  may  be  fiercely  tried. 

Seb.  I  doubt  them  not. 

Even  now  my  heart  beats  high  to  meet  their  welcome. 
Let  us  away  1 

Gon.  Yet  hear  once  more  my  Ue^ : 

The  humblest  pilgrim  fit>m  his  distant  shrme 
Returning,  finds  not  e'en  his  peasant  home 
Unchanged  amidst  its  vineyards.    Some  loved  fiice. 
Which  made  the  sun-light  of  his  lowly  board. 
Is  touch'd  by  sickness ;  some  fimiihar  voice 
Greets  him  no  more ;  and  shall  not  fiite  and  time 
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BiBife  done  dieir  woik,  aiiice  last  we  parted  henee, 
^wn  an  onpiie?  Ay,  within  those  yean, 
HeaitB  from  their  ancient  wonhip  have  fiill'n  off 
And  bow'd  before  new  stars :  high  names  have  sank 
From  their  siqiremacy  of  place,  and  others 
Gone  forth,  and  made  themselves  the  mighty  soonds 
At  which  thrones  tremble.    Oh!  be  slow  to  trust 
E'en  those  to  whom  ywtr  smiles  were  wont  to  seem 
As  bight  is  unto  flowers.    Seardi  well  the  depths 
Of  bosoms  in  whose  keeping  you  would  shrine 
The  secret  of  your  state.    Storms  pass  not  by 
LeavingjMuth's  foce  unchanged. 

Seh.  Whence  didst  thou  leam 
The  cold  distrust  which  casts  so  deep  a  shadow 
O'er  a  most  noble  nature  t 

Gmi.  life  hatn  been 
My  stem  and  only  teacher.    I  have  known 
Vicisntudes  in  all  thinss,  but  the  most 
In  human  hearts.    Oh !  yet  awhile  tame  down 
That  royal  spirit,  till  the  hour  be  come 
When  it  mav  burst  its  bondage !  On  thy  blow 
The  suns  of  burning  climes  hive  set  their  seal. 
And  toil,  and  years,  and  perils,  have  not  peai'd 
O'er  the  bright  aspect,  and  the  ardent  eye. 
As  doth  a  breeze  of  summer.    Be  that  change 
The  mask  beneath  whoee  shelter  thou  ina3r*8t  read 
Men's  thouffhts,  and  veil  thine  own. 

S^,  Am  1  thus  changed 
From  all  I  was  t    And  yet  it  needs  must  be. 
Since  e'en  my  soul  hath  cau^t  another  hoe 
From  its  Ions  sufferings.    Did  I  not  array 
llie  callant  flower  of  Lusian  chivalry. 
And  lead  the  mmhtv  of  the  land,  to  pour 
Destruction  on  the  Moslem  t    1  return. 
And  as  a  fearless  and  a  trusted  friend, 
Brinff,  from  the  realms  of  my  captivity, 
An  Arab  of  the  desert !— But  the  sun 
Hath  sunk  below  th'  Atlantic.    Let  us  heiio»— 
Gonzalez,  fear  me  not  [Emmt, 

ScBNS  n. 
A  Street  in  lAAon  iUuminated. 

Mant  ClTlXUIS. 

l9t  at.  In  sooth  our  city  wears  a  goodly  mien 
With  her  fiir-Uazing  &nes,  and  festive  lamps 
Shining  from  all  her  marble  pelac^ 
Countless  as  heaven's  fair  stars.    The  humblest  lattio* 
Sends'  forth  its  radiance.    How  flie  sparkling  waves 
Fling  back  the  light ! 

idCit.  Ay,  'tis  a  gallant  show ; 

And  <Hie  wfaidi  serves,  like  othcTs,  to  conceal 
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Tlun^  which  most  not  be  told. 

ddCit.  What  wouldst  thou  say  f 

2<2  Cit.  That  which  may  scarce,  in  perilous  times  like 
Be  said  with  safety.    Hast  thou  looked  within 
Those  stately  palaces  ?    Were  thev  but  peopled 
With  the  high  race  of  warlike  nobles,  once 
Their  princely  lords,  think'st  thou,  eood  friend,  that  now 
They  would  be  glittering  with  this  nollow  pomp, 
To  greet  a  conqueror's  entrance  ? 

Zd  Cit.  Thou  say'st  well. 

None  but  a  land  ibisaken  of  its  chiefs 
Had  been  so  lost  and  won. 

4th  Cit.  The  lot  is  cast ; 

We  have  but  to  yield.    Hush !  for  some  strangejs  come : 
Now  friends,  beware. 

Ut  Cit.  Did  the  king  pass  this  way 

At  morning,  with  lus  train  1 
JJW  Cit.  Ay :  saw  you  not 

The  long  and  rich  procession  ? 

[Sebast.  enters  with  GroirzAL.  arid  Zamok. 

Seb.  to  Gon  This  should  be 

The  nig^t  of  some  high  festival.    E'en  thus 
My  royal  city  to  the  skies  sent  up 
From  her  illumined  &nes  and  towers  a  voice 
Of  gladness,  welcoming  our  first  return 
From  Afric's  coast.    Speak  thou,  Gonzalez,  ask 
liie  cause  of  this  rejoicmg.    To  my  heart 
Deep  feelings  rush,  so  mingled  and  so  fest, 
My  voice  perchance  might  tremble. 

Gon.  Citizen, 

What  festal  night  is  this,  that  all  your  streets 
Are  throng'd  and  glittering  thus? 

let  Cit.  Hast  thou  not  heard 

Of  the  king's  entry,  in  triumphal  pomp, 
This  veiy  mom  ? 

Cron.  The  king!  triumphal  pomp ! 

Thy  words  are  dark. 

Seb.  Speak  yet  again:  mine  ears 

Ring  with  strange  sounds.    Again ! 

1st  at.  I  said,  the  king, 

Philip  of  Spain,  and  now  of  Portugal, 
This  mommg  enter'd  with  a  conqueror's  train 
Our  city's  royal  palace :  and  for  this 
We  hold  our  feraval. 

Seb.  (in  a  low  voice.)  Thou  said'st— the  king ! 
His  name  ? — ^I  heard  it  not. 

1st  Cit.  Philip  of  Spain. 

Seb.  Philip  of  Spain !  We  slumber,  tiU  aroused 
fiy  th'  earthquake's  bursting  shock.    Hath  there  not  fidi'n 
A  sudden  darkness  \    All  things  seem  to  float 
Obscurely  round  me.    Now  'tis  past.    The  streets 
Are  UaziDff  with  strange  fire.    Go,  quench  those  lamps ; 
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They  glare  upon  me  till  my  Yerv  brain 

QrowB  diziy,  and  doth  wluri.    How  dare  ye  tlilM 

JMjkt  up  yoor  ihrinea  for  him  ? 

Gim.  Away,  away! 

This  is  no  time,  no  aoene — 

SeL  Philip  of  Spain! 

How  name  ye  thia  fiiir  land  1    Why— is  it  not 
The  firee,  the  chivalroiis  Portugal  ?  the  land 
By  the  proud  ransom  of  heroic  blood 
Won  from  the  Moor  of  old  7    Did  that  red  stream 
Sink  to  the  earth,  and  leave  no  fiery  current 
In  the  veins  of  noble  men,  that  so  its  tide. 
Full  swelling  at  the  sound  of  hostile  steps, 
Might  be  a  kingdom's  barrier? 

id  at.  That  hi£h  blood 

Which  shoukl  have  been  oar  stren^^,  profusely  shed 
By  the  rash  King  Sebastian,  bathed  the  plains 
Of  fiital  Alcazar.    Our  monarch's  guilt 
Hath  brought  this  ruin  down. 

Seb.  Must  this  be  heard, 

And  borne,  and  unchastised.    Man,  darest  thou  stand 
Before  me  fiioe  to  &ce,  and  thus  arraign 
Thy  sovereiffn  1 

2am.  iasiae  to  Seh.)  Shall  I  lift  the  sword,  my  Prince, 
Against  thy  foes ! 

GWn.  Be  «tiU-^r  all  is  lost 

2d  Cit.  I  dare  speak  that  which  all  men  think  and  know. 
'Tis  to  Sebastian,  and  his  waste  of  life. 
And  power,  and  treasure,  that  we  owe  these  bonds. 

^  Cit.  Talk  not  of  bonds.    May  our  new  monarch  rule 
The  weary  land  in  peace  I  But  who  art  thou  I 
Whence  com*st  thou,  haughty  stranger,  that  these  things, 
Known  to  alienations,  should  be  new  to  thee  t 

iSSe6.  {wiUU^.)  I  come  from  regions  where  the  cities  lie 
In  ruins,  not  m  chains. 

{Exit  with  GrONKAL.  and  Zamor. 

2d  Cit.  He  wears  the  mien 

Of  one  that  hadi  commanded  ;  yet  his  looks 
And  words  were  strangely  wild. 

l8t  Cit.  Marked  you  his  fierce 

And  haughty  gestures,  and  the  flash  that  broke 
From  his  dark  eye,  when  King  Sebastian's  name 
Became  our  theme  1 

2d  Cit.  Trust  me,  there's  more  in  this 

Than  may  be  lightly  said.    These  are  no  times 
To  breathe  men's  thoughts  i'  th'  open  face  of  heaven 
And  ear  of  multimdes.    They  that  would  speak 
Of  monarchs  and  their  deeds,  should  keep  within 
Their  quiet  homes.    Come,  let  us  hence,  and  then 
We'll  coomiune  of  this  stranger. 
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iSSBlSTIAN. — GrONZAI^EZ. — ^ZaXOS. 

Sa.  Withstand  me  not !  I  tell  thee  that  my  soul, 
With  all  its  passionate  energies,  is  roused 
Unto  that  fearful  strength  M^ch  mu8t  have  way 
E'en  like  the  elements,  in  their  hour  of  might 
And  mastery  o'er  creation. 

Gon.  But  they  wait 

That  hour  in  silence.    O!  be  calm  awhile, 
Thine  is  not  come.    My  king— 

Seb.  I  am  no  king, 

While  in  the  very  palace  of  my  sires, 
Av,  where  mine  eyes  first  drank  the  glorious  light, 
Where  my  soul's  thrilling  echoes  tirst  awoke 
To  the  high  sound  «ofearth's^mmortal  names, 
Tl^  usurper  lives  and  reigns.    I  am  no  king 
Until  I  cast  him  thence. 

Zam.  Shall  not  thy  voice 

Be  as  a  trumpet  to  the  awak'ning  land  1 
Will  not  the  bright  swords  Hash  like  sun-bursts  forth. 
When  the  brave  hear  their  chief! 

Gon.  Peace.  Zamor,  peace ! 

Child  of  the  desert,  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  the  calm  hour  of  counsel  ? 

— Monarch,  pause, 
A  kingdom's  destiny  should  not  be  th'  sport 
Of  passion's  reckless  winds.    There  is  a  time 
When  men,  in  very  weariness  of  heart 
And  careless  desolation,  tamed  to  yield 
By  miserv,  strong  as  death,  will  lay  their  souls 
£*en  at  the  conqueror's  feet,  as  nature  sinks. 
After  long  torture,  into  cold  and  dull. 
And  heavy  sleep.    But  comes  there  not  an  hour 
Of  fierce  atonement  1    Ay.  the  slumberer  wakes 
With  gatber'd  strength  and  vengeance  ;  and  the  aeuM 
And  the  remembrance  of  his  agonies 
Are  in  themselves  a  power,  whose  fearfiil  path 
Is  like  the  path  of  ocean,  when  the  heavens 
Take  off  its  interdict.     Wait  then  the  hour 
Of  that  high  impulse. 

Seb.  Is  it  not  the  sun 

Whose  radiant  burstingthrough  the  embattled  clouds 
Doth  make  it  mom  1    The  hour  of  which  t^Kni  speak'sti 
Itself^  with  ail  its  glory,  is  the  work 
Of  some  commanding  nature,  which  doth  bid 
The  sullen  shades  disperse.    Away !— e'en  now 
The  land's  high  hearte,  the  fearless  and  the  true. 
Shall  know  they  have  a  leader.    Is  not  this 
The  mansion  of  mine  own,  mine  earliest,  fhend 
Sylveira  1 

Chn,  Ay,  \t8  guttering  lamps  too  well 
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mmne  the  stately  YMtSmle  to  leave 

Our  sight  a  moment's  doubt    He  ever  loved 

Such  pageantries. 

Seb.  Hu  dwelling  thus  adom'd 

On  such  a  night !    Vet  will  JTseek  him  here. 
He  must  be  nithfiil,  and  to  him  the  first 
My  tale  shall  be  reveal'd.    A  sudden  chill 
Falls  on  my  heart :  and  yet  I  will  not  wrong 
My  friend  with  dull  suspicion.    He  hath  been 
lank'd  all  too  closely  with  mine  inmost  soul. 
And  what  have  I  to  lose  ? 

Cron.  Is  their  blood  nousht 

Who  without  hope  will  follow  where  thou  lead'st. 
E'en  unto  death? 

Seb.  Was  that  a  brave  man's  voice  ? 

Warrior,  and  friend !  how  long  then  hast  thou  leam'd 
To  hold  thv  blood  thus  dear ! 

GoH,  Oi  mine,  mine  own 
Think'st  thou  I  spoke  1    When  all  is  shed  for  thee 
Thou'lt  know  me  better. 

Seb.  {entering  the  palace.)  For  a  while  fiuewell.         [Exti 

Oon.  Thus  princes  lead  men's  hearts.    Come,  foUowme, 
And  if  a  home  is  left  me  still,  brave  Zamor, 
There  will  I  bid  thee  welcome.  lExetmL 

Scene  IV. 

A  HaU  within  the  pdaee. 

Sebastian. — Sylveiba. 

Siflv.  Whence  art  thou,  stranger  ?-^what  would'st  thoawilh 
me? 
There  is  a  fiery  wildness  in  thy  mien. 
Startling  and  ahnoet  feaifril. 

Seb.  From  the  stem. 

And  vast,  and  desolate  wilderness,  whose  lord 
Is  the  fierce  lion,  and  whose  {gentlest  wind 
Breathes  of  the  tomb,  and  whose  dark  children  maktt 
The  bow  and  q>ear  tneir  law,  men  bear  not  back 
That  smilingness  of  aspect,  wont  to  mask 
The  secrets  of  their  spirits  ,'midst  the  stir 
Of  courts  and  cities.    I  have  look'd  on  scenes 
Boundless,  and  strange,  and  terrible ;  I  have  known 
Su^rin^  which  are  not  in  the  shadowy  scqpe 
Of  wild  imafflnation  ;  and  these  things 
Have  stamp'd  me  with  their  impress.    Man  of  peace. 
Thou  look  St  on  one  familiar  with  the  eitremes 
Of  srandeur  and  of  misery. 

Sylv.  Stranger,  qieak 

Thy  name  and  purpose  briefly,  for  the  time 
111  suits  these  mysteries.    I  must  hence ;  to-nif^ 
I  feast  the  lords  of  Spain. 
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&6.  Is  that  a  task 

For  EjDg  Sebastian's  friend  1 
_  Sylv.  Sebastian's  friend ! 

That  name  hath  lost  its  meaning.    Will  the  dead 
Rise  from  their  silent  dwellings,  to  upbraid 
The  living  for  their  mirth.    Tiie  grave  sets  bounds 
Unto  all  human  friendship. 

Seb.  On  the  plain 

Of  Alcazar  full  many  a  stately  flower. 
The  pride  and  crown  of  some  high  house,  was  laid 
Low  m  the  dust  of  Afric ;  but  oTthese 
Sebastian  was  not  one. 

Syh.  1  am  not  skill'd 

To  deal  with  men  of  mystery.    Take,  then,  off 
The  strange  dark  scrutiny  of  thine  eye  from  mine. 
What  mean'st  thou  ?— Speak ! 

Seb.  Sebastian  died  not  tfaera. 

I  read  no  joy  in  that  oold  doubting  mien. 
Is  not  thy  name  Sylveira  1 

Sylv,  Ay. 

^Seb.  Why,  then, 

Be  glad!    I  tell  thee  that  Sebastian  lives ! 
Think  thou  on  thi»— he  lives  I    Should  he  return 
—For  he  may  yet  return— and  find  the  friend 
In  whom  he  trusted  with  such  perfect  trust 
Ab  should  be  heaven's  alone — ^mark'st  thou  my  words  ? 
—■•Should  he  then  find  this  man,  not  girt  and  arm'd, 
And  watching  o*er  the  heritage  of  hia  lord. 
But,  reckless  of  high  fame  and  loyal  feith. 
Holding  luxurious  revels  with  his  foes, 
How  wouldst  thou  meet  his  glance  1 
^^Syh.  As  I  do  thine. 

Keen  though  it  be,  and  proud. 
_Seb.  •  Why,  thou  dost  quail 

Before  it,  even  as  if  the  burning  eye 
Of  the  broad  sun  pursued  thy  rarinking  soul 
Through  all  its  depths. 

Sylv.  Away !  he  died  not  there ! 

He  should  have  died  there,  with  the  chivalry 
And  strength  and  honor  of  his  lungdom,  lost 
By  his  impetuous  rashness. 

Seb.  This  from  Mce.? 

Who  hath  given  power  to  falsehood,  that  one  gaze 
At  its  unmask'd  and  withering  mien,  should  bheht 
High  souls  at  once  ?    I  wake.    And  this  from  thee  1 
There  are,  whose  eyes  discern  the  secret  springs 
Which  lie  beneath  the  desert,  and  the  gold 
And  gems  within  earth's  caverns,  far  below 
The  everlasting  hills :  but  who  hath  dared 
To  dream  that  heaven's  most  awful  attribute 
Invested  his  mortality,  and  to  boast 
That  through  its  inmost  folds  his  glance  could  read 
33* 
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One  hemrt,  one  human  heart  ?    Why,  then,  to  love 
And  trust  is  but  to  lend  a  traitor  arms 
Of  keenest  temper  and  unerring  aim. 
Wherewith  to  pierce  our  souls.    But  thou,  beware ! 
Sebastian  lives! 

Sylv.  If  it  be  so,  and  thou 

Art  of  his  followers  still,  then  bid  him  seek 
Far  in  the  wilds,  which  gave  one  sepulchre  - 
To  his  proud  hosts,  a  kin^om  and  a  home. 
For  none  is  left  him  here. 

Seb.  This  is  to  live 

An  age  of  wisdom  in  an  hour !    The  man 
WhoM!  empire,  as  in  scorn,  o'erpass'd  the  bounds 
E'en  of  the  infinite  deep ;  whose  orient  realms 
Lay  bright  beneath  the  morning,  while  the  clouds 
Were  broodini^  in  their  sunset  mantle  still. 
O'er  his  majestic  regions  of  the  west ; 
This  heir  ot  for  dominion  shall  retiun. 
And,  in  the  very  city  of  his  birth, 
Shall  find  no  home  f    Ay,  I  will  tell  him  this, 
And  he  will  answer  that  the  tale  is  felse. 
False  as  a  traitor's  hollow  words  of  love  : 
And  that  the  stately  dwelling,  in  whose  nails 
We  commune  now — a  friend's,  a  monarch's  gift, 
Unto  the  chosen  of  his  heart,  Sylveira, 
Should  yield  him  still  a  welcome. 

Sylv.  Fare  thee  well ! 

I  may  not  pause  to  hear  thee,  for  thy  words 
Are  rail  of  danger,  and  of  snares,  perchance 
Laid  by  some  treacherous  foe.    But  all  in  vain. 
I  mock  thy  wiles  to  scorn. 

Seb.  Ha !  ha !    The  snake 

Doth  pride  himself  in  his  distorted  cunning, 
Deeming  it  wisdom.    Nay,  thou  go'st  not  dibs. 
My  heart  is  bursting,  and  I  will  to  heard. 
What !  know'st  thou  not  my  spirit  was  bom  to  hold 
Dominion  over  thine  ?    Thou  shalt  not  cast 
Those  bonds  thus  lightly  from  thee.    Stand  thou  thera^ 
And  tremble  in  the  presence  of  thy  lord ! 

Sylv.  This  is  all  madness. 

Seb.  Madness!  no— I  say 

'Tis  Reason  starting  firom  her  sleep,  to  feel. 
And  see,  and  know,  in  all  their  cold  distinctness. 
Things  which  come  o'er  her,  as  a  sense  of  pain 
O*  th'  sudden  wakes  the  dreamer.    Stay  thee  yet : 
Be  still.    Thou'rt  used  to  smile  and  to  obey ; 
Ay,  and  to  weep.    I  have  seen  thy  tears  flow  faat. 
As  irom  the  fulness  of  a  heart  o'ercharged 
With  loyal  love.    Oh !  never,  never  more 
Let  tears  or  smiles  be  trusted !    When  thy  king 
Went  forth  on  his  disastrous  enterprise 
Upon  iSay  bed  of  sickness  thou  wast  laid. 
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And  he  stood  o*er  thee  with  the  look  of  one 

Who  leaves  a  dying  brother,  and  his  eyes 

Were  fill'd  with  tears  like  thine.    No :  not  like  thiuc : 

His  bosom  knew  no  falsehood,  and  he  deem'd 

Thine  clear  and  stainless  as  a  warrior's  shield. 

Wherein  high  deeds  and  noble  forms  alone 

Are  brightly  imaged  forth. 

Sylv.  What  now  avail 

These  recollections  I 

Seb.  What  ?    I  have  seen  thee  shrink, 

As  the  murd'rer  from  the  eye  of  light,  before  me : 
I  have  eam'd  (how  dearly  and  how  bitterly 
It  matters  not,  but  I  have  earnM  at  last) 
Deep  knowledge,  fearful  wisdom.    Now,  begone ! 
Hence  to  thy  quests,  and  fear  not,  though  arraign'd 
E'en  of  Sebastian's  friendship.    Make  his  scorn 
(For  he  will  scorn  thee,  as  a  crouching  slave 
By  all  high  hearts  is  scom'd)  thy  right,  thy  charter 
Unto  vile  safety.    Let  the  secret  voice> 
Whose  low  upbraidings  will  not  sleep  within  thee, 
Be  as  a  sign,  a  token  of  thy  claim 
To  all  such  guerdons  as  are  shower'd  on  traitors. 
When  noble  men  are  cnish'd.    And  fear  thou  not:— 
*Tis  but  the  kingly  cedar  which  the  storm 
Hurls  from  his  mountain  throne : — th'  ignoble  shrub, 
Groveling  beneath,  may  Uve. 

Sylv.  It  is  thy  part 

To  tremble  for  thy  life. 

Seb.  They  that  have  looked 

Upon  a  heart  like  thine,  should  know  too  well 
The  worth  of  life  to  tremble.    Such  things  make 
Brave  men,  and  reckless.    Ay,  and  they  whom  fate 
Would  trample  should  be  thus.    It  is  enough — 
Thou  may*st  depart. 

Sylv.  And  thou,  if  thou  dost  prize 

Thy  safety,  speed  thee  hencfe.  [Exit  Silveoul 

Seb.  (aUme.)  And  this  is  he 

Who  was  as  mine  own  soul :  whose  image  rose. 
Shadowing  my  dreams  of  glory  with  the  thought 
That  on  the  sick  man's  weary  couch  he  lay. 
Pining  to  share  my  battles ! 

CHORUS. 
Ye  winds  that  sweep 

The  conquer'd  billows  of  the  western  deep. 
Or  wander  where  the  mom 
*Midst  the  resplendent  Indian  heavens  is  bom, 
Waft  o'er  bright  isles,  and  glorious  worlds  the  fame 
Of  the  crown*d  Spaniard's  name : 
Till  in  each  glowing  zone 
Its  might  the  nations  own, 
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And  bow  to  him  the  vassal  knee 

Whose  sceptre  shadows  reahns  from  sea  to  sea. 

Seb,  Away— awav !  this  is  no  place  for  him 
Whose  name  hath  thus  resounded,  but  is  now 
A  word  of  desolation.  -  \Exit, 


ODE  ON  THE  DEFEAT  OF  KING  SEBASTIAN  OF  PORTU 
GAL  AND  HIS  ARMY,  IN  AFRICA. 

TRANSLATED   FROM  THK   SPANISH  OF   HKERBRA 


FsRDiNAND  DR  Hrrrbra,  Bumamed  the  Divine,  was  a  Spanish 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ciiarles  V.,  and  is  still  considered  by 
the  Castilians  as  one  of  their  classic  writers.  He  aimed  at  the  ia- 
trodaction  of  a  new  style  into  Spanish  poetry,  and  his  lyrics  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sustained  majesty  of  their  language,  the  freqnent 
recurrence  of  expressions  and  images,  derived  apparently  from  a  fer- 
vent study  of  the  prophetic  boolcs  of  Scripture,  and  the  lofty  tone  of 
national  pride  maintained  throughout,  and  justified  indeed  by  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  to  which  some  of  these  productions  are  de- 
voted. This  last  characteristic  is  blended  with  a  deep  and  enthusi- 
astic/eeling  of  religion,  which  rather  exalts  than  tempers  the  haughty 
confidence  of  the  poet  in  the  high  destinies  of  his  country.  Spain  is 
to  him  what  Judea  was  to  the  traurds  who  sang  beneath  the  sliadow 
of  her  palm-trees — the  chosen  and  favored  land,  whose  people,  sev- 
ered from  all  others  by  the  purity  and  devotedness  of  their  faith,  are 
peculiariy  called  to  wreak  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  infidel. 
This  triumphant  conviction  is  powerfully  expressed  in  his  magnifi- 
cent Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  impression  of  deep  solemnity  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  Spanish 
reader,  by  another  of  Herrera's  lyric  compositions,  will,  it  is  feared, 
be  very  inadequately  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  follow- 
ing translation. 

**  Vox  de  dolor,  j  canto  de  f^mido,**  doc 

A  VOICE  of  woe,  a  murmur  of  lament, 

A  qpirit  of  deep  fear  and  mingled  ire ; 

Let  such  record  the  dav,  the  day  of  wail 

For  Lusitania's  bitter  cnastening  sent ! 

She  who  hath  seen  her  power,  her  iame  ejq)ire, 

And  mourns  them  in  the  dust,  discrown'd  and  pale! 

And  let  the  awful  tale 
With  grief  and  horror  every  realm  o'eishade, 

from  Afric's  burning  main 
To  the  far  sea,  in  other  hues  array'd. 
And  the  red  limits  of  the  Orient's  reign, 
Whose  nations,  haughty  though  subdued,  behold 
Christ*s  glorious  barmer  to  the  winds  untold. 
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Alas !  for  those  that  in  embattled  power. 
And  vain  array  of  chariots  and  of  horse, 
O  desert  Libya !  sought  thy  fatal  coast ! 
And  trusting  not  in  Him,  the  eternal  source 
Of  might  and  glory,  but  in  earthly  force, 
Making  the  strength  of  multitodes  their  boast, 

A  nush'd  ancTcrested  host. 
Elate  in  lofty  dreams  of  victory,  trodc 
Their  path  of  pride,  as  o'er  a  conquered  /and 
Given  for  the  spoil ;  nor  raised  their  eyes  to  God : 
And  Israel's  Holy  One  withdrew  his  hand, 
Their  Fole  suppart ; — and  heavily  and  prone 
They  fell— the  car,  the  steed,  the  rider,  all  o'erthrown! 

It  came,  the  hour  of  wrath,  the  hour  of  woe, 
Which  to  deep  solitude  and  tears  consign'd 
The  peopled  realm,  the  realm  of  joy  and  mirth ; 
A  gloom  was  on  the  heavens,  no  mantling  glow 
Aimounced  the  mom — ^it  seem'd  as  nature  pined. 
And  boding  clouds  obscured  the  sunbeam's  birth ; 

While,  startling  the  pale  earth. 
Bursting  upon  the  mighty  and  the  proud 

With  visitation  dread. 
Their  crests  the  Eternal,  in  his  anger,  bow'd, 
.\nd  raised  barbarian  nations  o'er  their  head. 
The  inflexible,  the  fierce,  who  seek  not  gold, 
But  vengeance  on  their  foes,  relentless,  uncontroll'd. 

ITien  was  the  sword  let  loose,  the  flaming  sword 

Of  the  spx)ng  infidel's  ignoble  hand, 

Amidst  that  host,  the  pride,  the  flower,  the  crown 

Of  thy  fair  kni^hthoocl ;  and  the  insatiate  horde. 

Not  with  thy  life  content,  O  ruin'd  land ! 

Sad  Lusitania !  even  thy  bright  renown 

Defaced  and  trampled  down ; 
And  scatter'd,  rushing  as  a  torrent  flood. 
Thy  pomp  of  arms  and  banners ; — till  the  sands 
Became  a  lake  of  blood — thy  noblest  blood ! — 
The  plain  a  mountain  of  thy  slaughtered  bands. 
Strength  on  thy  foes,  resistless  might  was  shed ; 
On  thy  devoted  sons — amaze,  and  shame,  and  dread. 

Are  these  the  conquerors,  these  the  lords  of  fight. 
The  warrior  men,  the  invincible,  the  famed, 
Who  shook  the  earth  with  terror  and  dismay, 
Whose  spoils  were  empires? — They  that  in  their  might 
The  haughty  strength  of  savage  nations  tamed. 
And  gave  the  spacious  orient  realms  of  day 

To  desolation's  sway, 
Making  the  cities  of  imperial  name 

£'en  as  the  desert  place  I 
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Where  now  the  fearleas  heart,  the  soul  of  flame  t 
Thus  has  their  glory  closed  its  dazzling  race 
In  one  brief  hour^    Is  this  their  valor's  doom, 
On  distant  shores  to  fall,  and  And  not  even  a  tombt 

Once  were  thev  in  their  splendor  and  their  pride. 

As  an  imperial  cedar  on  the  brow 

Of  the  Great  Lebanon !    It  rose,  array'd 

In  its  rich  pomp  of  foliage,  and  of  wide  j 

Majestic  branches,  leaving  far  below  ' 

All  children  of  the  forest.    To  its  shade 

The  waters  tribute  paid. 
Fostering  its  beauty.    Birds  found  shelter  there 
Whose  mght  is  of  the  loftiest  through  the  sky, 
And  the  wild  mountain-creatures  made  their  lair 
Beneath ;  and  nations  by  its  canopy 
Were  shadow'd  o*er.    Supreme  it  stood,  and  ne'er 
Had  earth  beheld  a  tree  so  excellently  feir. 

By  all  elated,  on  its  verdant  stem. 
Confiding  solely  in  its  regal  height. 
It  soar'd  presumptuous,  as  for  empire  bom ; 
And  God  for  this  removed  its  diadem, 
And  cast  i^  from  its  regions  of  delight, 
Forth  to  the  spoiler,  as  a  prey  and  scorn, 

By  the  deep  roots  uptom ! 
And  lo  !  encumb'ring  the  lone  hills  it  lay, 
Shorn  of  its  leaves,  dismantled  of  its  state, 
While,  p»ale  with  fear,  men  hurried  far  away. 
Who  in  its  ample  shade  had  found  so  late 
T^eir  bower  of  rest ;  and  nature's  savage  race 
*  Midst  the  great  ruin  sought  their  dwemng-place. 

But  thou,  base  Libya,  thou  whose  arid  sand 

Hath  been  a  kingdom's  death-bed,  where  one  &ta  ' 

Closed  her  bright  life,  and  her  majestic  feme,— 

Though  to  thy  feeble  and  barbarian  hand 

Hath  fairn  the  victory,  be  not  thou  elate ! 

Boast  not  thyself,  though  thine  that  day  of  shamet 

Unworthy  or  a  name ! 
Know,  if  the  Spaniard  in  his  wrath  advance. 
Aroused  to  vengeance  by  a  nation's  cry. 

Pierced  by  nis  searching  lance, 
Soon  shalt  thou  expiate  crime  with  agony, 
And  thine  affrighted  streams  to  ocean's  flood 
An  ample  tribute  bear  of  Afric's  Faynim  blood. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  VALENCIA. 

A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 


Jadieio  ha  dado  eata  no  vista  hazanna, 
0el  Talor  que  en  ios  sif  los  veiiidero* 
Tandran  Ids  Hiios  de  la  fuerle  Espanna, 
Hijot  de  tal  paures  herederos. 

Hallo  tola  en  Numancia  todo  quanto 

Debe  con  Juato  titulo  cantarse, 

Y  lo  que  puede  dar  materia  al  canto. 

Numancia  d*C*r9antm, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thk  history  of  Spain  records  two  instances  of  the  severe  and  self- 
devoting  heroism,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  dramatic 
poem.  The  first  of  these  occurced  at  the  siege  of  Tarifa,  which  was 
defended,  in  1294,  for  Sancho,  King  of  Castile,  during  the  rebellion 
of  his  brother,  Don  Juan,  by  Guzman,  surnamed  the  Good.*  The 
second  is  related  of  Alonao  Lopez  de  Texeda,  who,  until  his  garrison 
had  been  utterly  disabled  by  pestilence,  maintained  the  city  of  Za- 
mora  for  the  children  of  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  against  the  forces  of 
Henrique  of  Trastamara.t 

Impressive  as  were  the  circumstances  which  distinguished  both 
these  memorable  sieges,  it  appeared  to  the  author  of  the  follnwintr 
pages  that  a  deeper  interest,  as  well  as  a  stronger  color  of  national!  tv. 
might  be  imparted  to  the  scenes  in  which  she  has  feebly  attempted 
"  to  describe  high  passions  and  high  actions,"  by  connecting  a  reli 
gious  feeling  with  the  patriotism  and  high-minded  loyalty  which  had 
thus  been  proved  "  faithful  unto  death,"  and  by  surrounding  her 
ideal  dramatis  persoiuB  with  recollections  derived  ftom  the  heroic 
l^ends  of  Spanish  chivalry.  She  has,  for  this  reason,  employed 
the  agency  of  imaginary  characters,  and  fixed  upon  Valencia  del  C'id 
as  the  scene  to  give  them 

"  A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 


Dram.  Fers, 
Alvas  Gonzalez,  Governor  of  Valencia. 

Alfhonso,  Carlos,  His  Sons, 

Hern AiTDEz,  J  Friest. 

Abdxtllah,  a  Moorish  Prince^  Chief  of  the 

Army  besieging  Valencia. 
Garcias,  a  Spanish  Knight. 

Eluina  Wife  to  Gonzalez. 

XiMENA,  Her  Daughter. 

Theresa,  An  Attendant. 

Citizens,  Soldiers,  Attendants,  b;c, 

*  See  Claintana*8  Fidas  de  Espanoles  CiUbret,  p.  53. 
t  See  the  Preface  to  Southey's  Chronicle  of  the  CU. 
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Scene  I. 
Room  in  a  Palace  of  Valencia. — Ximena  Singing  to  a  Lutt 
Ballad. 
**  Thou  hast  not  been  with  a  festal  throng 

At  the  pouring  of  the  wine  ; 
Men  bear  not  from  the  hall  of  song 
A  mien  so  darJL  as  thine ! 
There's  blood  upon  thy  shield, 
There's  dust  upon  thy  plume, 
Thou  hast  brought  fi'om  some  disastrous  field 
T^t  brow  of  wrath  and  gloom !" 

"  And  is  there  blood  upon  my  shield  1 

Maiden,  it  well  may  be ! 
We  have  sent  the  streams,  from  our  battle-field> 
All  darken'd  to  the  sea ! 
We  have  given  the  founts  a  stain, 
'Midst  their  woods  of  ancient  pine  ; 
And  the  ground  is  wet — but  not  with  rain. 
Deep  dyed — but  not  with  wine ! 

**  The  ground  it  wet— but  not  with  rain — 

We  have  been  in  war  array, 
And  the  noblest  blood  of  Chnstian  Spain 
Hath  bathed  her  soil  to-day. 
1  have  seen  the  strong  man  die. 
And  the  stripling  meet  his  fate. 
Where  the  mountain-winds  go  sounding  by. 
In  the  Roncesvalles'  Strait 

"  In  the  gloomy  Roncesvalles*  Strait 

There  are  helms  and  lances  left ; 
And  they  that  moved  at  mom  elate 
On  a  bed  of  heath  are  left ! 
There's  many  a  fair  voung  face 
Which  the  war-steed  hath  gone  o'er ; 
At  many  a  board  there  is  kept  a  place 
For  those  that  come  no  more  !*' 

**  Alas !  for  love,  for  woman's  breast. 

If  woe  like  this  must  be ! 
Hath  thou  seen  a  youth  with  an  eagle  crest, 
Ahd  a  white  plume  waving  free  f 
With  his  proud  ouick-flashing  eye, 
And  his  mien  of  knightly  state  1 
Doth  he  come  from  where  the  swords  flash'd  high 
In  the  Roncesvalles'  Strait  1" 

,        "In  the  gloomy  Roncesvalles'  Strait 
I  saw,  and  mark'd  him  well ; 
For  nobly  on  his  steed  he  sate, 
Wfien  the  pride  of  manhood  fell! 
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But  it  is  not  youth  which  turns 

From  the  field  of  spears  again ; 

For  the  boy's  high  heart  too  wildly  bumi. 

Till  it  rests  admidst  the  slain  !** 

^  Thou  canst  not  say  that  he  lies  low, 

The  lovely  and  the  brave  1 
Oh !  nohe  could  look  on  his  joyous  brow, 
And  think  upon  the  grave ! 
Dark,  dark  perchance  the  day. 
Hath  been  with  valor's  fete  ; 
But  A«  is  on  his  homeward  way, 
From  the  Roncesvalles'  Strait !" 

"  There  is  dust  upon  his  joyous  brow, 

And  o'er  his  graceful  head ; 
And  the  war-horse  will  not  wake  him  now 
Though  it  browse  his  greensward  bed ! 
I  have  seen  the  stripling  die. 
And  the  strong  man  meet  his  fate. 
Where  the  mountam- winds  go  sounding  by, 
In  the  Roncesvalles'  Strait ! " 

[Elmina  eniw. 

Elm.  Your  songs  are  not  as  those  of  other  days. 
Mine  own  Ximena !    Where  is  now  the  young 
And  buoyant  spirit  of  the  mom,  which  once 
Breathed  in  your  spring-like  melodies,  and  woke 
Joy's  echo  from  all  hearts  1 

Aim.  My  mother,  this 

Is  not  the  free  air  of  our  mountain- wilds ; 
And  these  are  not  the  halls  wherein  my  voice 
YiwX  pour'd  those  gladd'ning  strains. 

Elm.  Alas!  thy  heart 

(I  see  it  well)  doth  sicken  for  the  pure 
Free-wand'ring  breezes  of  the  joyous  hills. 
Where  thy  young  brothers,  o'er  the  rock  and  heath. 
Bound  in  glad  boyhood,  e'en  as  torrent  streams 
Leap  brishtly  from  the  heights.    Had  we  not  been 
Witnin  these  walls,  thus  suddenly  begirt, 
Thou  shouldst  have  track'd  ere  now,  with  step  as  ligh^ 
Their  wild- wood  paths. 

Xim.  I  would  not  but  have^shared 

These  hours  of  woe  and  peril,  though  the  deep 
And  solemn  feelings  wak'nin^  at  their  voice. 
Claim  all  the  wrought-up  spirit  to  themselves. 
And  will  not  blena  with  mirth.    The  storm  doth  hush 
AU  floating  whispery  sounds,  all  bird-notes  wild 
0'  th'  summer-forest,  filling  earth  and  heaven 
With  its  own  awful  music.    And  'tis  well ! 
Should  not  a  hero's  child  be  train'd  to  hear 
The  trumpet's  blast  nnstartled,  and  to  look 
34 
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In  the  fiz*d  face  of  death  without  dismay  ? 

Elm.  Woe !  woe !  that  aiurht  so  gentle  and  so  young 
Should  thus  be  cali'd  to  stand  i'  the  tempest's  path. 
And  bear  the  token  and  the  hue  of  death 
On  a  bri^t  soul  so  soon !  I  had  not  shrunk 
From  mme  own  lot ;  but  thou,  my  child,  shouldst  move. 
As  a  Ught  breeze  of  heaven,  through  summer-bowers, 
And  not  o'er  foaming  billows.    We  are  fall'n 
On  dark  and  evil  days  ! 

Xim.  Ay,  days,  that  wake 

All  to  their  tasks ! — Youth  may  not  loiter  now 
In  the  green  walks  of  spring ;  and  womanhood 
la  summon'd  unto  conflicts,  heretofore 
The  lot  of  warrior-sauls.    Strength  is  bom 
In  the  deep  silence  of  long-suffenng  hearts: 
Not  amidst  joy. 

Elm.  Hast  thou  some  secret  woe 

That  thus  thou  speak'st  ? 

Xim.  What  sorrow  should  be  mine. 

Unknown  to  thee  1 

Elm.  Alas !  the  balefid  air 

Wherewith  the  pestilence  in  darkness  walks 
Through  the  devoted  city,  like  a  blight 
Amidst  the  rose-tints  of  thy  cheek  hath  fall'n. 
And  wrought  an  early  withering ! — Thou  hast  croes'd 
The  paths  of  death,  and  minister'd  to  those 
O'er  whom  his  shadow  rested,  till  thine  eye 
Hath  changed  its  glancing  sunbeam  for  a  still. 
Deep,  solemn  radiance,  and  thy  brow  hath  caught 
A  wild  and  high  expression,  which  at  times 
Fades  into  desolate  calmness,  most  unlike 
What  youth's  brieht  mien  should  wear.    My  gentle  child ! 
I  look  on  thee  inlear ! 

Xim.  Thou  hast  no  cause 

To  fear  for  me.    When  the  wild  clash  of  steel. 
And  the  deep  tambour,  and  the  heavy  step 
Of  armed  men,  break  on  our  morning  dreams ! 
When,  hour  by  hour,  the  noble  and  the  brave 
Are  falling  round  us,  and  we  deem  it  much 
To  give  them  funeral-rites,  and  call  them  blest 
If  the  ffood  sword,  in  its  own  stormy  hour. 
Hath  done  its  work  upon  them,  ere  disease 
Had  chill'd  their  fiery  blood : — ^it  is  no  time 
For  the  light  mien  wherewith,  in  happier  hours, 
We  trode  the  woodland  mazes,  when  voung  leaves 
Were  whisp'ring  in  the  gale. — My  father  comes — 
Oh !  speak  of  me  no  more.    I  would  not  shade 
His  pnncely  aspect  with  a  thought  less  high 
Than  his  proud  duties  claim. 

[Gonzalez  cfilcrt. 

Elm.  My  noble  lord ! 

Welcome  from  this  day's  toil  !-^It  is  the  hour 
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Wliose  shadows,  as  they  deepen,  bring  repose 
CJnto  all  weary  men !  and  wnt  not  thou 
Free  thy  mail  d  bosom  from  the  corslef s  weight, 
To  rest  at  fall  of  eve? 

Cron.  There  may  be  rest 

For  the  tired  peasant,  when  the  vesper-bell 
Doth  eend  him  to  his  cabin,  and  beneath 
His  vine  and  olive  he  may  sit  at  eve,  ^ 
Watching  his  children's  sport :  but  unto  Aim 
Who  keeps  the  watch-place  on  the  mountain-height. 
When  Heaven  lets  loose  the  storms  that  chasten  reaunt 
—Who  speaks  of  rest  1 

Xim.  My  father,  shall  I  fill 

The  wine-cup  for  thv  lips,  or  bring  the  lute 
Whose  sounds  thou  lovest  ] 

Gon.  If  there  be  strains  of  power 

To  rouse  a  spirit,  which  in  triumphant  scorn 
May  cast  offnature'a  feebleness,  and  hold 
Its  proud  career  unshackled,  dashing  down 
Tears  and  fond  thou£|hts  to  earth ;  give  voice  to  those  1 
[  have  need  of  such,  Ximena ! — we  must  hear 
No  melting  music  now ! 

Xim.  I  know  all  high 

Heroic  ditties  of  the  elder-time, 
Sung  by  the  mountain-Christians,!  in  the  holds 
Of  th'  everlasting  hills,  whose  snows  yet  bear 
The  print  of  Freedom's  step ;  and  all  wild  strains 
Wherein  the  dark  serrano^  teach  the  rocks. 
And  the  pine  forests,  deeply  to  resound 
The  praise  of  later  champions.    Wouldst  thou  hear 
The  war-song  of  thine  ancestor,  the  Cid  1 

Gon.  Aj^  speak  of  him  ;  for  in  that  name  is  power, 
Such  as  might  rescue  kingdoms !  Speak  of  him ! 
We  are  his  children  !  They  that  can  look  back 
r  th'  annals  of  their  house  on  such  a  name. 
How  should  they  taker  dishonor  by  the  hand. 
And  o'er  the  tlweshold  of  their  fotner's  halls 
l'*irst  lead  her  as  a  guest  ? 

Elm.  Oh,  why  is  this  ? 

How  my  heait  Aiiiks ! 

(xon.  It  must  not  &il  thee  yet. 

Daughter  of  heroes! — thine  inheritance 
Is  strength  to  meet  all  conflicts.    Thou  canst  number 
In  thy  long  line  ofglorious  ancestrv 
Men,  the  bright  ofrering  of  whose  blood  hath  made 
The  ground  it  bathed  e  en  as  an  altar,  whence 
HijB^h  thoughts  shall  rise  for  ever.    Bore  they  not, 
'Midst  flame  and  sword,  their  witness  of  the  Cross, 
With  its  victorious  inspiration  girt 
As  with  a  conqueror's  robe,  till  th'  infidel 

SerrtmcMf  mountaineers. 
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Oerewed,  dmnk  back  before  them  ? — ^Ay,  the  earth 
Doth  call  them  martyrs,  but  their  aeonies 
Were  of  a  moment,  tortures  whose  brief  aim 
Was  to  destroy,  within  whose  powers  and  scope 
Lay  nought  but  dust. — ^And  earth  doth  call  them  marten  I 
Wny,  Heaven  but  claim'd  their  blood,  their  lives,  and  not 
The  thines  which  grow  as  tendrils  round  their  hearts ; 
No,  not  tneir  chiliuen ! 

Elfn.  Mean'st  thou  t — know'st  thou  augat  ?» 

I  cannot  utter  it — My  sons !  my  Eons ! 
Is  it  of  them  ? — Oh !  wouldst  thou  speak  of  them  T 

Gon.  A  mother's  heart  divineth  but  too  well ! 

Elm.  Speak,  I  adjure  thee  !->I  can  bear  it  all. — 
Where  are  my  children  ? 

Gon,  In  the  Moorish  camp 

Whose  lines  have  girt  the  city. 

Xim.  But  they  live? 

—All  is  not  lost,  my  mother ! 

Elm.  Say,  they  live. 

Gon.  Elmina,  still  they  live. 

Elm.  But  captives ! — They 
Whom  my  fond  heart  had  imaged  to  itself 
Bounding  from  cliff  to  cliff  amidst  the  wilds 
Where  the  rock-eade  eeem*d  not  more  secure 
In  its  rejoicing  freedom !— and  my  boys 
Are  captives  with  the  Moor ! — Oh !  how  was  this  ? 

Cron.  Alas !  our  brave  Alphonso,  in  tlie  pride 
Of  bo3d^  daring,  left  our  mountain-halls. 
With  his  youns  brother,  eager  to  behold 
The  fece  of  nome  vmr.    Thence  on  their  way 
Were  the  rash  wanderers  captured. 

Elm.  'Tis  enough. 

—  And  when  shall  they  be  ransom'd  ? 

Gan.  There  is  ask'd 

A  ransom  far  too  hi^. 

Elm  What!  have  we  wealth 

Which  might  redeem  a  monarch,  and  our  sons 
The  while  wear  fetters  t — Take  thou  all  for  them, 
And  we  will  cast  our  worthless  grandeur  from  us, 
As  'twere  a  cumbrous  robe ! — Why  thou  art  one. 
To  whose  high  nature  pomp  hath  ever  been 
But  as  the  plumage  to  a  "warrior's  helm, 
Worn  or  thrown  off  as  lightly.    And  for  me, 
Thou  know*^  not  how  serenely  I  could  take 
The  peasanf  s  lot  upon  me,  so  my  heart. 
Amidst  its  deep  affections  undisturbM, 
May  dwell  in  silence. 

Xim.  Father !  doubt  thou  not 

But  we  will  bind  ourselves  to  poverty. 
With  glad  devotedness,  if  this,  but  this. 
May  win  them  back. — ^Distrust  us  not,  my  father ' 
We  can  bear  all  thing?. 
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(Am.  Can  ye  bear  disgrace  1 

Xitn,  We  were  not  bom  for  this. 

Oon.  No,  thou  say*st  well ! 

Hold  to  that  lofty  faith. — My  wife,  my  child ! 
Hath  earth  no  treasures  richer  than  the  gems 
Tom  from  her  secret  caverns  ? — If  by  them 
Chains  may  be  riven,  then  let  the  captive  spring 
Rejoicing  to  the  light ! — But  he,  for  whom 
Freedom  and  life  may  but  be  worn  with  shame, 
Hath  nought  to  do,  save  fearlessly  to  fix 
His  stedfast  look  on  the  majestic  heavens. 
And  proudly  die ! 

Elm.  Gonzalez,  who  must  die ! 

Cron.  (hurridly.)    They  on  whose  lives  a  fearful  price  is  set, 
But  to  be  paid  by  treason ! — Is't  enough ! 
Or  must  I  yet  seek  words? 

Elm,  That  look  saith  more  !— 

Thou  canst  not  mean— 

Gon.  I  do !— why  dwells  there  not 
Power  in  a  glance  to  speak  it  ? — They  must  die ! 
They— must  their  names  be  told — Our  sons  must  die 
Unless  I  yield  the  city ! 

Xim.  Oh !  look  up  ! 

My  mother,  sink  not  thus ! — ^Until  the  grave 
Shut  from  our  sight  its  victims,  there  is  hope. 

Elm.  (in  a  low  voice.)  Whose  knell  was  m  the  breeze  ?— No, 
no,  not  theirs  ? 
Whose  was  the  blessed  voice  that  spoke  of  hope  1 
—And  there  is  hope ! — I  will  not  be  subdued — 
I  will  not  hear  a  whisper  of  despair ! 
For  nature  is  all-poweriul,  and  tier  breath 
Moves  like  a  quickening  spirit  o'er  the  depths 
Within  a  father's  heart. — Thou  too,  Gonzalez, 
Wilt  tell  me  there  is  hope  ! 

Gon.  (solemnly.)  Hope  but  in  Him 

Who  bade  the  patriarch  lay  his  fair  young  son 
Bound  on  the  shrine  of  sacrifice,  and  when 
The  bright  steel  quiver'd  in  the  father's  hand 
Just  raised  to  strike,  sent  forth  his  awful  voice 
Through  the  still  clouds,  and  on  the  breathless  air 
Commanding  to  withhold ! — ^E^rth  has  no  hope : 
It  rests  with  Him, 

Elm.  Thou  canst  not  tell  me  this ! 

Thou  &ther  of  my  sons,  within  whose  hands 
Doth  lie  thy  child.ren's  fate. 

Gon.  If  there  have  been 

Men  in  whose  bosoms  nature's  voice  hath  made 
Its  accents  as  the  solitary  sound 
Of  an  o'erpowering  torrent,  silencing 
Th'  austere  and  yet  divine  remonstrances 
Whisper'd  by  faith  and  honor,  lift  thy  hands ; 
And,  to  that  heaven  which  arms  the  brave  with  strength, 
Si* 
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Pray,  thai  the  &ther  of  thy  sons  may  ne'er 
Be  thus  found  wanting ! 

Elm.  Then  their  doom  is  seal'd  !— 

Tliou  wih  not  save  thy  children  ? 

Gon.  Hast  thou  cause. 

Wife  of  my  youth !  to  deem  it  lies  within 
The  bounds  of  possible  things,  that  I  should  link 
My  name  to  that  word — traitor  ?— They  that  sleep 
On  their  proud  battle-fields,  thy  sires  and  mine. 
Died  not  for  this ! 

Elm.  Oh,  cold  and  hard  of  heart  I 

Thou  shouldst  be  bom  for  empire,  since  thy  soul 
Thus  lightly  from  all  human  bonds  can  free 
Its  haughty  flight ! — Men !  men !  too  much  is  youn 
Of  vantage  ;  ye  that  with  a  sound,  a  breath, 
A  shadow,  thus  can  fill  the  desolate  space 
Of  rooted  up  affections,  o'er  whose  void 
Our  yearning  hearts  must  wither ! — So  it  is, 
Dominion  musrbe  won  ! — Nay,  leave  me  not— 
My  heart  is  bursting,  and  I  must  be  heard ! 
Heaven  hath  given  power  to  mortal  agony. 
As  to  the  elements  m  their  hour  of  miffht 
And  mastery  o'er  creation ! — Who  shall  dare 
To  mock  that  fearful  strength ! — J  inust  be  heard ! 
Give  me  my  sons ! 

Gon.  That  they  may  live  to  hide 

With  covering  hands  th'  indignant  Hush  of  shame 
On  their  young  brows,  when  men  shall  speak  of  him 
They  calrd  their  father ! — Was  the  oath,  whereby, 
On  tn'  altar  of  my  faith,  I  bound  myself, 
With  an  unswerving  spirit  to  maintain 
This  free  and  Christian  city  for  my  God, 
And  for  my  king,  a  writing  tracea  on  sand  ? 
That  passionate  tears  should  wash  it  from  the  earth. 
Or  e'en  the  life-drops  of  a  bleeding  heart 
Efface  it,  as  a  billow  sweeps  away 
The  last  light  vessel's  wake  ? — Then  never  more 
Let  man's  deep  vows  be  trusted ! — though  enforced 
By  all  th'  appeals  of  high  remembrances. 
And  silent  claims  o'  th*  sepulchres,  wherein 
His  fethers  with  their  stainless  glory  sleep, 
On  their  good  swords !    Think'st  thou  i  feel  no  pangs  t 
He  that  hath  given  me  sons  doth  know  the  heart 
Whose  treasure  he  recalls.— Of  this  no  more. 
'Tis  vain.    I  tell  thee  that  the  inviolate  cross 
Still  from  our  ancient  temples,  must  look  up 
Through  the  blue  heavens  of  Spain,  thought  at  its  Soot 
Ijperish,  with  my  race.    Thou  dareat  not  ask 
That  I,  the  son  of  warriors— men  who  died 
To  fix  it  on  that  proud  supremacy — 
Should  tear  the  sign  of  our  victorious  fiutfa. 
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From  its  hi^h  place  of  sunbeams,  for  the  Moor 
In  impious  joy  to  trample ! 

Elm.  Scorn  me  not 

In  mine  extreme  of  misery  ! — Thou  art  strong^ — 
Thy  heart  is  not  as  mine. — My  brain  grows  wild ; 
I  know  not  what  I  ask ! — ^And  yet  'twere  but 
Anticipating  fete — since  it  must  fall, 
That  cross  must  fell  at  last !    There  is  no  power. 
No  hope  within  this  city  of  the  grave. 
To  keep  its  place  on  high.    Her  sultry  air 
Breathes  heavily  of  deatn,  her  warriors  sink 
Beneath  their  ancient  banners,  ere  the  Moor 
Hath  bent  his  bow  against  them ;  for  the  ehaft 
Of  pestilence  flies  more  swifdy  to  its  mark, 
Than  the  arrow  of  the  desert.    Even  the  skies 
Overhang  the  desolate  splendor  of  her  domes 
With  an  ill  omen's  aspect y  shaping  forth, 
From  the  dull  clouds,  wild  menacm^  forms  and  signs 
Foreboding  ruin.    Man  might  be  withstood, 
But  who  shall  cope  with  famine  and  disease 
When  leagued-with  armed  foes?— Where  now  the  aid 
Where  the  Ions-promised  lances,  of  Castile? 
— We  are  forsaken  in  our  utmost  need — 
By  Heaven  and  earth  forsaken ! 

Cron.  If  this  be 

(And  yet  I  will  not  deem  it,)  we  must  fall 
As  men  thaf  in  severe  devotedness 
Have  chosen  their  part,  and  bound  themselves  to  deatht 
Through  high  conviction  that  their  suffering  land, 
Bv  the  free  blood  of  martyrdom  alone. 
Shall  call  deliverance  down. 

Elm  Oh!  I  have  stood 

Beside  thee  through  the  beating  storms  of  life. 
With  the  true  heart  of  unrepinmg  love. 
As  the  poor  peasant's  mate  doth  cheerily. 
In  the  parch  d  vineyard,  or  the  harvest-field. 
Bearing  her  part,  sustain  with  him  the  heat 
And  burden  of  the  day ;— But  now  the  hour. 
The  heavy  hour  is  come,  when  human  strength 
Sinks  down,  a  toil-worn  pilgrim,  in  the  dust, 
Owniujg  that  woe  is  mightier ! — Spare  me  yet 
This  bitter  cup,  my  husband  ! — ^Let  not  her. 
The  mother  of  the  lovely,  sit  and  mourn 
In  her  unpeopled  home,  a  broken  stem, 
O'er  its  feUen  roses  dying ! 

Gon.  Urge  me  not. 

Thou  that  through  all  sharp  conflicts  has  been  found 
Worthy  a  brave  man's  love ! — oh,  urge  me  not 
To  guilt,  which  through  the  midst  of  blinding  tean. 
In  its  own  hues  thou  seesf.  noi ! — Death  may  scarce 
Bring  aught  like  this ! 
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Ebn.  All,  all  thy  sentle  race. 

The  beautiful  bein^  that  around  thee  grew. 
Creatures  of  sunshine !    Wilt  thou  doom  them  all  t 
—She  too,  thy  daufffater^oth  her  smile  unmark'd  * 

Pass  from  thee,  wim  its  radiance,  day  by  dayl 
Shadows  are  gatherinjg  round  her— «ee8t  thou  not 
The  misty  dimness  oflhe  spoiler's  breath 
Hangs  o'er  her  beauty,  and  the  face  which  made 
The  summer  of  our  hearts,  now  doth  but  send. 
With  every  glance,  deep  bodings  through  the  soul. 
Telling  of^ealrly  fate. 

Gon.  I  see  a  change 

Far  nobler  on  her  brow ! — She  is  as  one. 
Who,  at  the  trumpet's  sudden  call,  hath  risen 
From  the  gay  banquet,  and  in  scorn  cast  down 
The  wine-cup,  and  the  garland,  and  the  lute 
Of  festal  hours,  for  the  good  spear  and  hehn. 
Beseeming  sterner  tasks. — Her  eye  hath  lost 
The  beam  which  laugfa'd  upon  th'  awakening  heait, 
EVn  as  mom  breaks  o'er  earth.    But  for  wimin 
Its  full  dark  orb,  a  light  hath  sprung,  whose  source 
Lies  deeper  in  the  soul. — And  let  the  torch 
Which  but  illumed  the  glittering  pageant,  fiide ! 
The  altar-flame,  i*  th*  sanctuary's  recess. 
Bums  quenchless,  being  of  heaven ! — She  hath  put  on 
Courage,  and  faith,  and  generous  constancy. 
Even  as  a  breastplate. — Ay,  men  look  on  her, 
As  she  goes  forth,  serenely  to  her  tasks. 
Binding  the  warrior's  wounds,  and  bearing  fresh 
Cool  draughts  to  fevefd  lips ;  they  look  on  her» 
Thus  moving  in  her  beautiful  array 
Of  gentle  fortitude,  and  bless  the  feir 
Majestic  vision,  and  unmurmuring  turn 
Unto  their  heavy  toils. 

Elm.  And  seest  thou  ndt 
In  that  hi^h  feith  and  strong  collectedneas, 
A  fearful  mspiration  ? — Th^  have  cause 
To  tremble,  who  behold  th'  unearthly  lifiht 
Of  high,  and,  it  may  be  prophetic  thought. 
Investing  youth  with  grancleur !— From  the  gntTe 
It  rises,  on  whose  shadowy  brink  thv  child 
Waits  but  a  father's  hand  to  snatch  her  back 
Into  the  laughing  sunshine. — Kneel  with  me ; 
Ximena,  kneel  beside  me,  and  implore 
That  which  a  deeper,  more  prevailing  voice 
Than  ours  doth  ask,  and  will  not  be  aenied ; 
—His  children's  lives ! 

Xim.  Alas!  this  may  not  be. 

Mother !— I  cannot.  [Exit  XomA. 

Gon,  My  heroic  child ! 

— ^A  terrible  sacrifice  thou  claim'st,  O  God! 
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From  creatures  in  whow  agonizing  hearts 
Nature  is  strong  as  death ! 

Elm.  Is't  thus  in  thine  ? 

Away ! — ^what  time  is  given  thee  to  resolve 
On — ^what  I  cannot  utter  ?— -Speak !  thou  know'st 
Too  well  what  I  would  say. 

Gon.  Until — ask  not ! 

The  time  is  brief. 

Elm.  Thou  said*st — I  heard  not  right— 

(ron.  The  time  is  brief. 

Elm.  What !  must  we  burst  all  ties 
Wherewith  the  thrilling  chords  of  life  are  twined  ; 
And,  for  this  task's  fulhlment,  can  it  be 
That  man  in  his  cold  heartlessness,  hath  dared. 
To  number  and  to  mete  us  f  }rth  the  sands 
Of  hours,  nay,  moments? — Why,  the  sentenced  wretch. 
He  on  whose  soul  there  re-sts  a  brother's  blood 
Pour*d  forth  in  slumber,  is  allow'd  more  time 
To  wean  his  turbulent  passions  from  the  world 
His  presence  doth  pollute ! — It  is  not  thus ! 
We  must  have  time  to  school  us. 

Gon.  We  have  but 

To  bow  the  head  in  silence,  when  Heaven's  voice 
Calls  back  the  things  we  love. 

Elm.  Love !  love ! — there  are  soft  smiles  and  gentle  worda 
And  there  are  faces,  skilful  to  put  on 
The  look  we  trust  in — and  'tis  mockery  all ! 
— A  faithless  mist,  a  desert-vapor,  wearing 
The  brightness  of  clear  waters,  thus  to  cheat 
The  thirst  that  semblance  kindled ! — There  is  tione. 
In  alt  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 
A  mother's  heart. — It  is  but  pride,  wherewith 
To  his  fair  son  the  father's  eye  doth  turn. 
Watching  his  growth.    Ay,  on  the  boy  he  looks, 
The  bright  glad  creature  springing  in  his  path, 
But  as  the  heir  of  his  great  name,  the  young 
And  stately  tree,  whose  rising  strength  erelong 
Shall  bear  nis  trophies  well. — And  this  is  love ! 
This  is  fnan'«  love ! — What  marvel  ? — you  ne'er  made 
Your  breast  the  pillow  of  his  infancy. 
While  to  the  fulness  of  your  heart's  glad  heavings 
His  fair  cheek  rose  and  fell !  and  his  bright  hair 
Waved  softly  to  vour  breath  ! — You  ne'er  kept  watch 
Beside  him,  till  tne  last  pale  star  had  set, 
And  morn,  all  dazzling,  as  in  triumph,  broke 
On  your  dim  weary  eye ;  yet  yourg  the  face 
Which,  early  faded  through  fond  care  for  him, 
Hung  o'er  his  sleep,  and,  duly  as  heaven's  light. 
Was  there  to  greet  his  wak'ning !  You  ne'er  smooth'd 
His  couch,  ne'er  sung  him  to  his  rosy  rest. 
Caught  his  least  whisper,  when  his  voice  from  your. 
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Hid  learn*d  soft  utteraix'.e  ;  pres3*d  your  lip  to  his, 
When  fever  parch'd  it ;  hush'd  his  wayward  cries, 
Wirh  patient,  vigilant,  never- wearied  love ! 
No !  these  are  woman's  tasks ! — In  these  her  youdi, 
And  bloom  of  cheek,  and  buoyancy  of  heart. 
Steal  from  her  all  unmark'd ! — My  boys !  my  boys' 
Hath  vain  affection  borne  with  all  for  this  1 
— Why  were  ye  given  me  ? 

Gon.  Ib  there  strength  in  man 

Thus  to  endure  ?    That  thou  couldst  read,  through  all 
its  depths  of  silent  agony,  the  heart 
Thy  voice  of  woe  doth  rend ! 

£lm.  Thy  heart — thy  heart ! — Away !  it  feels  not  now* 
But  an  hour  comes  to  tame  the  mighty  man    . 
Unto  the  infant's  weakness ;  nor  shall  heaven 
^are  you  that  bitter  chastening ! — May  you  live 
To  be  alone,  when  loneliness  doth  seem 
Most  heavy  to  sustain  ! — For  me,  mv  voice 
Of  prayer  and  fruitless  weeping  shall  be  soon 
With  all  forgotten  sounds ;  my  quiet  place 
Low  with  my  lovely  ones,  and  we  shall  sleep. 
Though  kings  lead  armies  o'er  us,  we  shall  sleep. 
Wrapt  in  earth's  covering  mantle ! — ^you  the  while 
Shall  sit  within  your  vast,  forsaken  halls, 
And  hear  the  wild  and  melancholy  winds 
Moan  through  their  drooping  banners,  never  more 
To  wave  above  your  race.    Ay,  then  call  up 
Shadows — dim  phantom's  from  ancestral  tombs. 
But  all,  all— g'/oriou*— conquerors,  chieftains,  kings. 
To  people  that  cold  void  ! — And  when  the  strength 
From  your  right  arm  hath  melted,  when  the  blast 
Of  the  shrill  clarion  gives  your  heart  no  more 
A  fiery  wakening ;  if  at  last  you  pine 
For  the  glad  voices  and  the  bounding  steps, 
Once  through  your  home  re-echoing,  and  the  clasp 
Of  twining  arms,  and  all  the  joyous  light 
Of  eyes  that  laughed  with  youth,  and  made  your  board 
A  place  of  sunshine  ;  when  those  days  are  come. 
Then  in  your  utter  desolation,  turn 
To  the  cold  world,  the  smiling,  faithless  world. 
Which  hath  swept  past  you  long,  and  bid  it  quench 
Your  soul's  deep  thirst  with  fame  !  immortal /ame  / 
Fame  to  the  sick  of  heart ! — a  gorgeous  robe. 
A  crown  of  victory,  unto  him  that  dies 
r  th'  burning  waste,  for  water ! 

Gon.  This  from  thee ! 

Now  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  is  poufd. 
Elmina — I  forgive  thee !  v  [Exit  Elmota. 

Aid  me.  Heaven ! 
From  whom  alone  is  power ! — Oh !  thou  hast  8et 
Duties  so  stem  of  aspect  in  my  path, 
They  almost,  to  my  startled  gaze,  assume 
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The  hue  of  things  less  hallow'd !    Men  have  sunk 
Unblamed  beneath  such  trials !    Doth  not  He 
Who  made  us  know  the  limits  of  our  strength? 
My  wife !  mv  sons ! — Away !  I  must  not  pause 
To  give  my  heart  one  moment's  mastery  thus ! 

[Exit  GroifZAi:.Ei. 

Scene  11. — The  Aisle  of  a  Gothic  Church, 
Hernandez,  Garcias,  and  others. 

Her.  The  rites  are  closed.    Now,  valiant  men  depart. 
Each  to  his  place— I  may  not  say,  of  rest — 
Your  faithful  vigils  for  your  sons  may  win 
What  must  not  oe  your  own.    Ye  are  as  those 
Who  sow,  in  peril  and  in  care,  the  seed 
Of  the  fair  tree,  beneath  whose  stately  shade 
They  may  not  sit.    But  blessM  be  those  who  toil 
For  afterAlays ! — All  high  and  holy  thoughts 
Be  with  you,  warriors,  through  the  lingermg  hours 
Of  the  night-watch ! 

Gar.  Ay,  father !  we  have  need 

Of  high  and  holy  thoughts,  wherewith  to  fence 
Our  hearts  against  despair.    Yet  have  I  been 
From  youth  a  son  of  war.    The  stars  have  look'd 
A  thousand  times  ujwn  my  couch  of  heath, 
Suread  'midst  the  wild  sierras,  by  some  stream 
Whose  dark-red  waves  look*d  e'en  as  though  their  source 
Lay  not  in  rocky  caverns,  but  the  veins 
Of  noble  hearts  ;  while  many  a  knightly  crest 
Roird  with  them  to  the  deep.    And,  in  the  years 
Of  my  long  exile  and  captivity. 
With  the  fwrce  Arab  1  have  watch'd  beneath 
The  still,  pale  shadow  of  some  lonely  palm, 
At  midnight  in  the  desert ;  while  the  wind 
Swell'd  with  the  lion's  roar,  and  heavily 
The  fearfulness  and  might  of  solitude 
Pre?s'd  on  my  weary  heart. 

Her.  ithoughtfuity.)         Thou  little  know'st 
Of  what  is  solitude ! — I  tell  thee,  those 
For  whom — ^in  earth's  remotest  nook,  howe'er 
Divided  from  their  path  by  chain  on  chain 
Of  mighty  mountains,  and  the  amplitude 
Of  rolling  seas — there  beats  one  human  heart, 
Their  breathes  one  being,  unto  whom  their  name 
£k>mes  with  a  thrilling  and  a  gladd'ning  sound 
Heard  o'er  the  din  ofiife,  are  not  alone ! 
Not  on  the  deep,  nor  in  the  wild,  alone  ; 
For  there  is  that  on  earth  with  which  they  hold 
A  brotherhood  of  sonl !— Call  htm  alone. 
Who  stands  shut  out  from  this  I — and  let  not  those 
Whose  homes  are  bright  with  sunshine  and  with  love. 
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Put  on  the  insolence  of  happiness, 
Glorying  in  that  proud  lot ! — A  lonely  hour 
Is  on  its  way  to  each,  to  all ;  for  Death 
Knows  no  companionship. 

Gar.  I  have  lock'd  on  Death 

In  field,  and  storm,  and  flood.    But  never  yet 
Hath  aught  weigh'd  down  my  spirit  to  a  mood 
Of  sadness,  dreaming  o'er  dark  auguries, 
Like  this,  our  watch  by  midnight.    Fearful  things, 
Are  gathering  round  us.    Death  upon  the  earth. 
Omens  in  heaven ! — The  summer  skies  put  forth 
No  clear  bright  stars  above  us,  but  at  times, 
Catching  some  comet's  fierjr  hue  of  wrath, 
Marshaltheir  clouds  to  armies,  traversing 
Heaven  with  the  rush  of  meteor-steeds,  tn'  array 
Of  spears  and  banners,  tossing  like  the  pines 
Of  Pyrenean  forests,  when  the  storm 
Doth  sweep  the  mountains. 

Her.  Ay,  last  night  I  too 

Kept  vigil,  gazing  on  the  angry  heavens ; 
And  I  beheld  the  meeting  and  the  shock 
Of  those  wild  hosts  i*  th'  air,  when,  as  they  closed, 
A  red  and  sultry  mist,  like  that  which  mantles 
The  thunder's  path,  fell  o*er  them.    Then  were  flung 
Through  the  dull  glare,  broad  cloudy  banners  forth, 
And  chariots  eeenrd  to  whirl,  and  steeds  to  sink, 
Bearing  down  crested  warriors.    But  all  this 
Was  dim  and  shadowy :— then  swift  darkness  rush  d 
Down  on  the  unearthly  battle,  as  the  deep 
Swept  o'er  the  Egyptian's  armament.— I  look'd — 
And  all  that  fiery  field  of  plumes  and  spears 
Was  blotted  fi-om  heaven  s  face  ! — I  look'd  again — 
And  fi'om  the  brooding  mass  of  cloud  leap'd  rorth 
One  meteor-sword,  which  o'er  the  reddening  sea 
Shook  with  Strang  motion,  such  as  earthquakes  give 
Unto  a  rocking  citadel ! — I  beheld, 
And  yet  my  spuit  sunk  not. 

Gar.  Neither  deem 

That  mme  hath  blench'd.    But  these  are  sights  and  sounds 
To  awe  the  firmest.— Know'st  thou  what  we  hear 
At  midnight  from  the  walls? — ^Were  't  but  the  deep 
Barbaric  horn,  or  Moorish  tambour's  peal. 
Thence  might  the  warrior's  heart  catch  impulses 
Quickening  its  fiery  currents.    But  our  ears 
Are  pierced  by  other  tones.    We  hear  the  knell 
For  brave  men  in  their  noon  of  strength  cut  down, 
And  the  shrill  wail  of  woman,  and  the  dirge 
Faint  swelling  through  the  streets.    Then  e'en  the  air 
Hath  strangle  and  fitful  murmurs  of  lament. 
As  if  the  viewless  watchers  of  the  land 
Sigh'd  on  its  hollow  breezes ! — To  my  soul. 
The  torrent  rush  of  battle,  with  its  din 
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Of  trampling  steeds  and  ringing  panoply, 
Were,  wter  these  faint  sounds  of  drooping  woe, 
As  the  free  sky's  glad  music  unto  him 
Who  leaves  a  couch  of  sickness. 

Her.  {with  solemnity.)  If  to  plunge 

In  the  mid-waves  of  combat,  as  they  bear 
Chargers  and  spearmen  onwards ;  and  to  make 
A  reckless  bosom's  front  the  buoyant  mark, 
On  that  wild  current,  for  ten  thousand  arrows ; 
If  thu8  to  dare  were  valor's  noblest  aim. 
Lightly  might  fame  be  won !    But  there  are  things 
Wnich  ask  a  spirit  of  more  exalted  pitch. 
And  courage  temper'd  with  a  holier  tire ! 
Well  may'st  thou  say  that  these  are  fearful  times, 
Therefore  be  firm,  be  patient ! — There  is  strength, 
And  a  fierce  instinct,  e'en  in  common  souls. 
To  bear  up  manhood  with  a  stormy  joy, 
When  red  swords  meet  in  lightning ! — But  our  task 
Is  more  and  nobler ! — We  have  to  endure, 
And  to  keep  watch,  and  to  arouse  a  land. 
And  to  defend  an  altar ! — If  we  fell, 
So  that  our  blood  make  but  the  millionth  part 
Of  Spain's  great  ransom,  we  may  count  it  joy 
To  die  upon  her  bosom,  and  beneath 
The  banner  of  her  faith !— -Think  but  on  this. 
And  §ird  your  hearts  with  silent  fortitude, 
Suffermg,  yet  hoping  all  things — ^Fare  ye  well. 

Gar.  Father,  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Garctas  and  his  foUotoert, 

Her.  These  men  have  earthly  ties 

And  bondage  on  then*  natures !    To  the  cause 
Of  Grod,  and  Spain's  revenge,  they  bring  but  half 
Their  energies  and  hopes.    But  he  whom  Heaven 
Hath  call'd  to  be  th*  awakener  of  a  land, 
Should  have  his  soul's  affections  all  absorb'd 
In  that  maiestic  purpose,  and  press  on 
To  its  fulfilment,  as  a  mountam-born 
And  mighty  stream,  with  all  its  vassal-rills. 
Sweeps  proudly  to  the  ocean,  pausing  not 
To  dally  with  the  flowers.    Hark  !     What  quick  step 
Comes  hurrying  through  the  gloom  at  this  dead  hour  ? 

[Elmina  enters 

Elm.  Are  not  all  hours  as  one  to  misery  ?    Why 
Should  she  take  note  of  time,  for  whom  the  day 
And  night  have  lost  their  blessed  attributes 
Of  sunshine  and  repose  ? 

Her.  I  know  thy  grie& ; 

But  there  are  trials  for  the  noble  heart, 
Wherein  its  own  deep  fountains  must  supply 
All  it  can  hope  of  comfort.    Pity's  voice 
Comes  with  vain  sweemess  to  th*  unheeding  ear 
Of  anguish  e'en  as  music  heard  afer 
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On  the  green  shore,  by  him  who  penshei 
'Midst  rocks  and  eddjdng  waters. 

Elm.  Think  thou  not 

I  souffht  thee  but  for  pity.    I  am  come 
For  that  which  grief  is  privileged  to  demand 
With  an  imperious  claim,  from  all  whose  form, 
Whose  human  form,  doth  seal  them  unto  sufTerinfK ! 
Father !  I  ask  thine  aid. 

Her.  There  is  no  aid 

For  thee  or  for  thy  children,  but  with  Him 
Whose  presence  is  around  us  in  the  cloud, 
As  in  the  shining  and  the  glorious  light. 

Elm.    There  is  no  aid ! — art  thou  a  man  of  God 
Art  thou  a  man  of  sorrow  ? — for  the  world 
Doth  call  thee  such — and  hast  thou  not  been  taught 
Bv  God  and  sorrow  ? — ^mighty  as  they  are. 
To  own  the  claims  of  misery  ? 

Her.  Is  there  power 

With  me  to  save  thy  sons? — ^implore  of  Heaven ! 

Elm.  Doth  not  Heaven  work  its  purposes  by  man  1 
1  tell  thee  thou  canst  save  them  !    Art  thou  not 
Gonzalez*  counsellor  ?    Unto  him  thy  words 
Are  e'en  as  oracles 

Her,  And  therefore  ? — Speak  ! 

The  noble  daughter  of  Pelayo's  line 
Hath  nought  to  ask,  unworthy  of  the  name 
Which  is  a  nation's  heritage.    Dost  thou  shrink  1 

Elm.  Have  pity  on  me,  father !    I  must  speak 
That,  from  the  thought  of  which  but  yesterday 
I  had  recoiled  in  scorn ! — But  this  is  past. 
Oh  !  we  grow  humble  in  our  agonies. 
And  to  the  dust — their  birthplace — bow  the  heads 
That  wore  the  crown  of  glory ! — ^I  am  weak — 
My  chastening  is  far  more  than  I  can  bear. 

Her.  These  are  no  times  for  weakness.    On  our  hills 
The  ancient  cedars,  in  their  gathefd  might. 
Are  battling  with  the  tempest ;  and  the  flower 
Which  cannot  meet  its  dnving  blast  must  die, 
— ^But  thou  hast  drawn  thy  nurture  from  a  stem 
Unwont  to  bend  or  break. — ^Lift  thy  proud  head. 
Daughter  of  Spain !— What  would'st  thou  with  thy  lord  T 

Elm.  Look  not  upon  me  thus  ! — I  have  no  power 
To  tell  thee.    Take  thy  keen  disdainful  eye 
Off  from  my  soul !— What !  am  I  sunk  to  this? 
I,  whose  blood  sprung  from  heroes ! — How  my  sons 
Will  scorn  the  mother  that  would  bring  disgrace 
On  their  majestic  line ! — My  sons !  my  sons ! 
— ^Now  is  all  else  forgotten  I — I  had  once 
A  babe  that  in  the  early  spring-time  lay 
Sickening  upon  my  bosom,  tiff  at  last. 
When  earth^s  young  flowers  were  opening  to  the  son. 
Death  sunk  on  his  meek  eyelid,  and  I  deem'd 
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All  sorrow  light  to  mine ! — But  now  the  fate 
Of  all  my  children  seems  to  brood  above  me 
In  the  dark  thunder-clouds ! — Oh !  I  have  power 
And  voice  unfeltering  now  to  i^ak  my  prayer 
And  my  last  lingering  hope,  that  thou  should'st  win 
The  felher  to  relent,  to  save  his  sons ! 

Her.  By  yielding  up  the  city  ? 

Elm.  Rather  say 

By  meeting  that  which  gathers  close  upon  us 
Perchance  one  dav  the  sooner ! — Is  't  not  so  1 
Must  we  not  5nela  at  last  \ — How  long  shall  man 
Array  his  single  breast  against  disease, 
And  famine,  and  the  sword  ? 

Her.  How  long?— While  he 

Who  shadows  forth  his  power  more  gloriously 
In  the  high  deeds  and  sufferings  of  the  soul. 
Than  in  the  circling  heavens,  with  all  their  stars. 
Or  the  far-sounding  deep,  doth  send  abroad 
A  spirit,  which  takes  affliction  for  its  mate, 
In  the  good  cause,  with  solemn  joy ! — ^How  long  ? 
— And  who  art  thoUy  that,  in  the  littleness 
Of  thine  own  selfish  purpose,  would'st  set  bounds 
To  the  free  current  of  all  noble  thought 
And  generous  action,  bidding  its  bright  waves 
Be  stay'd,  and  flow  no  further  ? — But  the  Power 
Whose  interdict  is  laid  on  seas  and  orbs, 
To  chain  them  in  from  wandering,  hath  assigned 
No  limits  unto  that  which  man's  high  strength 
Shall,  through  its  aid  achieve ! 

Elm.  Oh !  there  are  times, 

When  all  that  hopeless  courage  can  achieve 
But  sheds  a  mournful  beauty  o'er  the  fate 
Of  those  who  die  in  vain. 

Her       '  Who  dies  in  vain 

Upon  his  country's  war-fields,  and  within 
The  shadow  of  her  altars? — Fc^eble  heart ! 
I  tell  thee  that  the  voice  of  noble  blood. 
Thus  pour'd  for  faith  and  freedom,  hath  a  tone 
Which,  from  the  night  of  ages,  from  the  gulf 
Of  death,  shall  burst,  and  make  its  high  appeal 
Sound  unto  earth  and  heaven !    Ay,  let  the  land, 
Whose  sons,  through  centuries  of  woe  hath  striven. 
And  perish'd  by  her  temples,  sink  awhile, 
Borne  down  in  conflict ! — But  immortal  seed 
Deep,  by  heroic  suffering,  hath  been  sown 
On  all  her  ancient  hills ;  and  generous  hope 
Knows  that  the  soil,  in  its  good  time,  shall  yet 
Bring  forth  a  glorious  harvest ! — ^Earth  receives 
Not  one  red  drop  from  faithful  hearts  in  vain. 

Elm.  Then  it  must  be ! — And  ye  will  make  those  lives. 
Those  young  bright  lives,  an  offering — to  retard 
Our  doom  one  day ! 
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Her,  The  mantle  oi  that  day 

May  wrap  the  &te  of  Spain ! 

Elm.  What  led  me  here  1 

Why  did  I  turn  to  thee  in  my  despair  ? 
Love  hath  no  ties  upon  thee  ;  what  had  I 
To  hope  from  thecy  thou  lone  and  childless  man ! 
Go  to  thv  silent  home ! — there  no  young  voice 
Shall  bid  thee  welcome,  no  light  footstep  spring 
Forth  at  the  sound  of  thine  ! — What  knows  thy  heart  ? 

Her.  Woman !  how  darest  thou  taunt  me  with  my  y 
Thy  children  too  shall  perish,  and  I  say 
It  shall  be  well ! — Why  takest  thou  thought  for  them  ! 
Wearing  thy  heart,  and  wasting  down  thy  life 
Unto  its  dregs,  and  making  night  thy  time 
Of  care  yet  more  intense,  and  casting  health. 
Unprized,  to  melt  away,  i'  th'  bitter  cup 
Thou  minglestofor  thyself? — Why,  what  hath  earth 
To  pay  thee  back  for  this  ?    Shall  they  not  live 
(If  the  sword  spare  them  now)  to  prove  how  soon 
All  love  may  be  forgotten  ? — Years  of  thought. 
Long  ^thful  watchings,  looks  of  tenderness, 
That  changed  not,  though  to  change  be  this  world's  law- 
Shall  they  not  flush  thy  cheek' with  shame,  whose  blood 
Marks,  eVn  like  branding  iron  ? — to  thy  sick  heart 
Make  death  a  want,  as  sleep  to  weariness  % 
Doth  not  all  hope  end  thus?— or  e*en  at  best, 
Will  they  not  leave  thee  ?— far  from  thee  seek  jogol 
For  the  o'erflowings  of  their  fiery  souls, 
On  life's  wide  ocean] — give  the  bounding  steed. 
Or  the  wing'd  bark  to  youth,  that  his  free  course 
May  be  o'er  hills  and  seas :  and  weep  thou  not 
In  thy  forsaken  home,  for  the  brisht  world 
Lies  all  before  him,  and  be  sure  he  wastes 
No  thought  on  thee ! 

Elm.  Not  so !  it  is  not  so ! 

Thou  dost  but  torture  me  X—My  sons  are  kind. 
And  brave,  and  gentle. 

Her.  Others  too  have  worn 

The  semblance  of  all  good.    Nay,  stay  thee  yet ; 
I  will  be  calm,  and  thou  shalt  learn  how  earth, 
The  fruitful  in  all  agonies,  hath  woes 
Which  far  outweigh  thine  own. 

Elm.  It  may  not  be ! 

Whose  erief  is  like  a  mother's  for  her  sons  1 

Her.  my  son  lay  stretch'd  upon  his  battle-bier, 
And  there  were  hands  wrung  o'er  him  which  had  canghl 
Then*  hue  from  his  young  blood ! 

Elm.  What  tale  is  this? 

Her.  Read  you  no  records  in  this  mien,  of  things 
Whose  traces  on  man's  aspect  are  not  such 
Aa  the  breeze  leaves  on  water  ? — Lofty  birth, 
War,  peril,  power  1 — Aflftiction's  hand  is  strong. 
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If  it  erase  the  haughty  characti^rs 

They  grave  so  deep !  —I  have  not  alwajrs  been 

That  which  I  am.    The  name  I  bore  is  not 

Of  those  which  perish ! — I  was  once  a  chief— 

A  warrior— nor  as  now,  a  lonely  man ! 

I  was  a  father ! 

Elm.  Then  thy  heart  can  feel  ! 

Thou  wilt  have  pity ! 

Her.                       Should  I  pity  thee  ? 
V  Tfni  sons  will  perish  gloriously — iheir  blood 

Elm.  Their  blood  T  my  children's  blood  ! — Thou  speak'st 
as  'twere 
Of  casting  down  a  wine-cup,  in  the  mirth 
And  wantonness  of  feasting ! — My  fair  boys ! 
— Man  !  hast  thou  been  a  father  f 

Her.  Let  them  die ! 

Let  them  die  noWy  thy  children !  so  thy  heart 
Shall  wear  their  beautiful  image  all  undimm'd 
Within  it,  to  the  last !    Nor  shalt  thou  learn 
The  bitter  lesson,  of  what  worthless  dust 
Are  framed  the  idols,  whose  false  glory  binds 
Hiarth's  fetter  on  our  souls  ?— Thou  think'st  it  much 
To  mourn  the  early  dead  ;  but  there  are  tears 
Heavy  with  deeper  anguish  !    We  endow 
Those  whom  we  love,  in  our  fond  passionate  blindness, 
With  power  upon  our  souls,  too  absolute 
To  be  a  mortal's  trust !    Within  their  hands 
We  lay  the  flaming  sword,  whose  stroke  alone 
Can  reach  our  hearts,  and  they  are  merciful, 
As  they  are  strong,  that  wield  it  not  to  pierce  us ! 
— Ay,  fear  them,  tear  the  loved  ! — Had  I  but  wept 
O'er  my  son's  grave,  or  o'er  a  babe's,  where  tears 
Are  as  spring  dew-drops,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
And  brightening  the  young  verdure,  /  might  still 
Have  loved  ana  trusted ! 

Elm.  (disdainfully.)  But  he  fell  in  war ! 
And  hath  not  glory  medicine  in  her  cup, 
For  the  brief  pangs  of  nature  1 

Her.  Glory !— Peace, 

And  listen ! — ^By  my  side  the  stripling  grew, 
Last  of  my  line.    I  rear'd  him  to  take  py 
V  th'  blaze  of  arms,  as  eagles  train  their  young 
To  look  upon  the  day-king  ! — ^His  quick  olood 
Even  to  his  boyish  cheek  would  mantle  up. 
When  the  heavens  rang  with  trumpets,  and  his  eye 
Flash  with  the  spirit  ofa  race  whose  deeds — 
— But  this  availeth  not ! — Yet  he  was  brave. 
I've  seen  him  clear  himself  a  path  in  fight 
As  lightning  through  a  forest,  and  his  plume 
Waved  like  a  torch,  above  the  battle-storm. 
The  soldier's  guide,  when  princely  crests  had  sunk. 
And  banners  were  struck  down. — Around  my  stepe 
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Floated  his  fiimc,  like  music,  and  I  lived 
But  in  the  lofty  sound.    Bat  when  my  heart 
In  one  frail  ark  had  ventured  all,  when  most 
He  seem'd  to  stand  between  my  soul  and  heaven, 
— Then  came  the  thunder-stroke  ! 

Elm.  'Tis  ever  thus  i 

And  the  unquiet  and  foreboding  sense 
ITiat  thus  'twill  ever  be,  doth  Imk  itself 
Darkly  with  all  deep  love ! — ^He  died  ? 

Her.  Not  so ! 

—Death !  Death ! — Why,  earth  should  be  a  paradiie. 
To  make  that  name  so  fearful ! — Had  he  died. 
With  his  young  fame  about  him  for  a  shroud, 
I  had  not  leam'd  the  might  of  agony, 
To  bring  proud  natures  low  ! — No !  he  fell  off— 
—Why  do  1  tell  thee  this  ;— What  right  hast  thou 
To  learn  how  paps'd  the  glory  from  my  house  i 
Yet  listen ! — He  forsook  me ! — He,  that  was 
As  mine  own  soul,  forsook  me !  trampled  o'er 
The  ashes  of  his  sires ! — ay,  leagued  himself 
E'en  with  the  infidel,  the  cur?e  of  Spam  ; 
And  for  the  dark  eye  of  a  Moorish  maid. 
Abjured  his  faith,  ms  God ! — Now,  talk  of  death! 

jElm.  Oh !  I  can  pity  thee 

Her.                                   There's  more  to  hear. 
I  braced  the  corslet  o'er  my  heart's  deep  wound, 
And  cast  my  troubled  spirit  on  the  tide 
Of  war  and  nigh  events,  whose  stormy  waves 
Might  bear  it  up  from  sinking ; 

Elm.  And  ye  met 

No  more  1 

Her.      Be  still ! — We  did ! — ^we  met  once  more. 
God  had  his  own  high  purpose  to  fiUfil, 
Or  thmk'st  thou  that  the  sun  in  his  bright  heaven 
Had  look'd  upon  such  things  ? — We  met  once  more, 
'  That  was  an  hour  to  leave  its  lightning-mark 
Sear'd  upon  brain  and  bosom !    There  had  been 
Combat  on  Ebro's  banks,  and  when  the  day 
Sank  in  red  clouds,  it  &ded  from  a  field 
Still  held  by  Moorish  lances.    Night  closed  round — 
A  night  of  sultry  darkness,  in  the  shadow 
Of  whose  broad  wing,  e'en  unto  death,  I  strove 
Long  with  a  turban'd  champion ;  but  my  sword 
Was  heavy  with  God's  vengeance — and  prevail'd. 
He  fell — ^my  heart  exulted — and  I  stood 
In  gloomy  triumpfi  o'er  him.    Namre  gave 
No  sign  of  horror,  for  'twas  Heaven's  decree  ! 
He  strove  to  speak — ^but  I  had  done  the  work 
Of  wrath  too  well ; — yet  in  his  last  deep  moan 
A.  dreadful  something  of  femiliar  sound 
Came  o'er  my  shuddering  sense.    The  moon  look'd  ftnthy 
And  I  beheld— speak  not ! — 'twas  he — my  son ! 
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My  boy  lay  dying  there !    He  raised  one  glance. 
And  knew  me — tor  he  sought  with  feeble  hand 
To  cover  his  glazed  eyes.    A  darker  veil 
Sank  o'er  them  soon. — I  will  not  have  thy  look 
li^i'd  on  me  thus ! — Away  ? 

Elm.  Thou  hast  seen  this. 

Thou  hast  done  this — and  yet  thou  liv'st  1 

Her.  I  live ! 

And  know*st  thou  wherefore  1 — On  my  soul  there  fell 
A  horror  of  great  darknes3,  which  shut  out 
All  earth,  and  heaven,  and  hope.    I  cast  away 
The  epear  and  helm,  and  made  the  cloister's  shade 
The  home  of  my  despair.    But  a  deep  voice 
Came  to  me  through  the  gloom,  and  sent  its  tones 
Far  through  my  bosom's  depths.    And  I  awoke. 
Ay,  as  the  mountain-cedar  doth  shake  off 
Its  weight  of  wintry  snow,  e'en  so  I  shook 
Despondence  from  my  soul,  and  knew  mypelf 
Seaf'd  by  that  blood  wherewith  my  hands  were  dyed, 
And  set  apart,  and  fearfully  mark'd  out 
Unto  a  mighty  task ! — To  rouse  the  soul 
Of  Spain  as  from  the  dead  ;  and  to  lift  up 
The  cross,  her  sign  of  victory,  on  the  hills. 
Gathering  her  sons  to  battle ! — And  mjr  voice 
Must  be  as  fireedom's  trumpet  on  the  winds. 
From  Roncesvalles  to  the  blue  sea-waves 
Where  Calpe  looks  on  Afric  ;  till  the  land 
Have  fill'd  her  cup  of  vengeance  ! — Ask  me  now 
To  yield  the  Christian  city,  that  its  fanes 
May  rear  the  minaret  in  tne  face  of  Heaven ! — 
But  death  shall  have  a  bloodier  vintage-feast 
Ere  that  day  come ! 

Elm.  I  ask  thee  this  no  more. 

For  I  am  hopeless  now.— But  yet  one  boon — 
Hear  me,  by  all  thy  woes ! — Thy  voice  hath  power 
Through  the  wide  city — ^here  I  cannot  rest : — 
Aid  me  to  pass  the  gates ! 

Her.  And  wherefore! 

Elm.  Thou, 

That  wert  a  father,  and  art  now — alone ! 
Canst  thou  ask  "  wherefore  ]"— Ask  the  wretch  whose  sands 
Have  not  an  hour  to  run,  whose  failing  limbs 
Have  but  one  earthly  journey  to  perform, 
Why,  on  his  pathway  to  the  place  of  death. 
Ay,  when  the  very  axe  is  glisteninff  cold 
Upon  his  dizzy  sight,  his  pale,  parch'd  lip 
Implores  a  cup  of  water  ? — Why,  the  stroke 
Which  trembles  o'er  him  in  itself  shall  bring 
Oblivion  of  all  wants,  yet  who  denies 
Nature's  last  prayer?— I  tell  thee  that  the  thirst 
Which  bums  my  spirit  up  is  agony 
To  be  endured  no  more  .'—And  I  must  look 
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Upon  my  children's  fiices,  I  must  hear 
Their  voices,  ere  they  perish ! — But  hath  Heaven 
Decreed  that  they  must  perish  ? — Who  shall  say 
If  in  yon  Moslem  camp  there  beats  no  heart 
Which  prayers  and  tears  may  melt  ? 

Her.  There !  with  the  Moor ! 

Let  him  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  guilt ! 
— ^"Tis  madness  all  1 — ^How  would'st  thou  pass  th*  array 
Of  armed  foes  ? 

Elm.  Oh !  free  doth  sorrow  pass, 

Free  and  unquestioned,  through  a  suffering  world  !• 

Her.  This  must  not  be.    Enough  of  woe  is  laid 
E*n  now  upon  thy  lord's  heroic  soul. 
For  man  to  bear,'unsinking.    Press  thou  not 
Too  heavily  th'  o'erburthen'd  heart. — Away ! 
Bow  down  the  knee,  and  send  thy  prayers  for  strength 
Up  to  Heaven's  gate. — Farewell ! 

[Exit  Hernandez. 

Elm.  Are  all  men  thus  ? 

— Why,  were  't  not  better  they  ^ould  foil  e'n  now 
Than  live  to  shut  their  hearts,  in  haughty  scorn. 
Against  the  sufferer's  pleading  ? — But  no,  no ! 
Who  can  be  like  this  man  that  slew  his  son. 
Yet  wears  his  life  still  proudly,  and  a  soul 
Untamed  upon  his  brow  ?  [After  a  pause. 

There's  one,  whose  arms 
Have  borne  my  children  in  their  infancy. 
And  on  whose  knees  they  sported,  and  whose  hand 
Hath  led  them  oft — a  vassal  of  there  sire's ; 
And  I  will  seek  him :  he  may  lend  me  aid. 
When  all  beside  pass  on. 

DIRGE,  HEARD  WITOOUT. 

Thou  to  thy  rest  art  gone, 
High  heart !  and  what  are  we, 
While  o'er  our  heads  the  storm  sweeps  on, 
That  we  should  mourn  for  thee  f 

Free  grave  and  peaceful  bier 
To  the  buried  son  of  Spain ! 
To  those  that  live,  the  lance  and  spear« 
And  well  if  not  the  chain ! 

Be  theirs  to  weep  the  dead, 
As  they  sit  beneath  their  vines, 
Whose  flowery  land  hath  borne  no  tread 
Of  spoilers  o'er  its  shrines ! 

Thou  hast  thrown  off*  the  load 
Which  we  m\<8t  yet  sustain. 
And  pour  our  blood  where  thine  hath  flow'd 
Too  blest  if  not  in  vain ! 
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We  give  thee  holy  rite. 
Slow  knell,  and  ohaunted  strain. 
—For  those  that  fall  to-morrow  night. 
May  be  left  no  funeral-train.  / 

Again,  when  trumpets  wake. 
We  must  brace  our  armor  on  1 
But  a  deeper  note  thy  sleep  must  break— 
Thou  to  thy  rest  art  gone  ! 

Happier  in  this  than  all, 
That,  npw  thy  race  is  run, 
Upon  thy  name  no  stain  may  fall. 
Thy  work  hath  well  been  done ! 

Elm,  **  Thy  work  hatn  well  been  done !" — so  thou  may's! 
rest! 
-There  is  a  solemn  lesson  in  those  words — 
But  now  I  may  not  pause.  [Exit  Elmina. 

Scene  III.— ^  Street  in  the  City. 
Hernandez — Gonzalez. 

Her.  Would  they  not  hear  ? 

Gim.  They  heard,  as  one  that  stands 

By  the  cold  grave  which  hath  but  newly  closed 
O'er  his  last  triend  doth  hear  some  pas«er-by 
Bid  him  be  comforted ! — Their  hearts  have  died 
Within  them ! — We  must  perish,  not  as  these 
That  fall  when  battle's  voice  doth  shake  the  hills, 
And  peal  through  heaven's  great  arch,  but  silently, 
And  with  a  wasting  of  the  spirit  down, 
A  quenching,  day  by  day,  of  some  bright  spark. 
Which  lit  us  on  our  toils  I — Reproach  me  not ; 
Mv  soul  is  darken'd  with  a  heavy  cloud — 
—Vet  fear  not  I  shall  yield ! 

Her.  Breathe  not  the  word, 

Save  in  proud  scorn !— -Each  bitter  day  o'erpass'd 
By  slow  endurance,  is  a  triumph  won 
For  Spain's  red  cross.    And  be  of  trusting  heart ! 
A  few  brief  hours,  and  those  that  tum'd  away 
In  cold  despondence,  shrinking  from  your  voice. 
May  crowd  around  their  leader,  and  demand 
To  be  array'd  for  battle.    We  must  watch 
For  the  swift  impulse,  and  await  its  time. 
As  the  bark  waits  the  ocean's.    You  have  chosen 
To  kindle  up  their  souls,  an  hour,  perchance. 
When  they  were  weary  ;  they  had  cast  aside 
Their  arms  to  slumber ;  or  a  knell,  iust  then. 
With  its  deep  hollow  tone,  had  made  the  blood 
Creep  shuddering  through  their  veins ;  or  they  had  caught 
A  ghmpse  of  some  new  meteor,  and  shaped  iorth 
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Strange  omens  from  its  blaze. 

Gon,  Alas!  the  cause 

Lies  deeper  in  their  misery ! — ^I  have  seen, 
In  my  nighf  s  course  through  this  beleaguer* d  city. 
Things  whose  remembrance  doth  not  pass  away 
As  vapors  from  the  mountains. — There  were  some* 
That  sat  beside  their  dead,  with  eves  wherein 
Grief  had  ta'en  place  of  sight,  ana  shut  out  all 
But  its  own  ghastly  object.    To  my  voice 
Some  answePd  with  a  fierce  and  bitter  laugh. 
As  men  whose  agonies  were  made  to  pass 
The  bounds  of  sufferance,  by  some  recKless  word 
Dropt  from  the  light  of  spirit. — Others  lay — 
— Whjr  should  I  tell  thee,  father !  how  deqmir 
Can  bring  the  lofty  brow  of  manhood  down 
Unto  the  very  dust  1 — ^And  yet  for  this, 
Fear  not  that  I  embrace  my  doom — Oh  God ! 
That  'twere  my  doom  alone ! — with  leasof  fiz'd 
And  solemn  fortitude. — Lead  on,  prepare 
The  holiest  rites  of  feith,  that  I  by  them 
Once  more  may  consecrate  my  sword,  my  life ; 
— But  what  are  these  ? — Who  hath  not  dearer  livet 
Twined  with  his  own  ? — I  ^all  be  lonely  soon — 
Childless ! — Heaven  wills  it  so.    Let  us  begone. 
Perchance  before  the  shrine  my  heart  may  oeat 
With  a  less  troubled  motion. 

[Exeunt  Gtonzalez  and  Hernandez. 

Scene  IV. — A  Tent  in  the  Moorish  Camp. 
Abdullah— Alphonso — Carlos. 

Ahd.  These  are  bold  words:  but  hast  thou  h>ok*d  on  death. 
Fair  stripling? — On  thv  cheek  and  sunny  brow 
Scarce  fifteen  summers  of  their  laughing  course 
Have  left  light  traces.    If  thjr  shaft  hath  pierced 
The  ibex  of  the  mountains,  ii' thy  step 
Hath  climbM  some  eagle's  nest,  and  thou  hast  made 
His  nest  thy  spoil,  'tis  much ! — And  fear'st  thou  not 
The  leader  of^the  mighty  1 

Alph.  1  have  been 

Rear'd  amongst  fearless  men,  and  'midst  the  rocks 
And  the  wilcThills,  whereon  my  fethers  fought 
And  won  their  battles.    There  are  glorious  tales 
Told  of  their  deeds,  and  I  have  leam'd  them  all. 
How  should  I  fear  thee,  Moor  1 

Abd.  So,  thou  hast  seen 

Fields,  where  the  combat's  roar  hath  died  away 
Into  the  whispering  breeze,  and  where  wild  flowers 
Bloom  o'er  forgotten  graves ! — But  know'st  thou  aught 
Of  those,  where  sword  from  crossing  sword  strikes  nre. 
And  leaders  are  borne  down,  and  rushing  steeds 
Trample  the  life  from  out  the  mighty  hearts 
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That  ruled  the  storm  so  late  ? — Speak  not  d*  death 
Till  thou  hast  look'd  on  such. 

Alph.  I  was  not  bom 

A  ^epherd's  son,  to  dwell  with  pipe  and  crook, 
And  peasant  men,  amidst  the  lowly  vales ; 
Instead  of  ringing  clarions,  and  bright  spears. 
And  crested  knights ! — I  am  of  princely  race ; 
And,  if  my  father  would  have  heard  my  suit, 
I  tell  thee,  infidel,  that  long  ere  now, 
I  should  have  seen  how  lances  meet,  and  swords 
Do  the  field's  work. 

Abd.  Boy ! — ^know'st  thou  there  are  sights 

A  thousand  times  more  fearful  1 — Men  may  die 
Full  proudly,  when  the  skies  and  mountains  ring 
To  battle-horn  and  tecbir.*    But  not  all 
So  pass  away  in  glory.    There  are  those, 
*Midst  the  dead  silence  of  pale  multitudes. 
Led  forth  in  fetters — dost  thou  mark  me,  boy  ? 
To  take  tlieir  last  look  of  th'  all  gladdening  sun. 
And  bow,  perchance,  the  stately  iiead  of  youth 
Unto  the  death  of  shame ! — Hadst  thou  seen  this—        [not ! 

Alph,  (to  Carlos.)  Sweet  brother,  God  is  with  us,  fear  thoa 
We  have  had  heroes  for  our  sires : — this  man 
Should  not  behold  us  tremble. 

Abd.  There  are  means 

To  tame  the  loftiest  natures.     Vet,  again 
I  ask  thee,  wilt  thou,  firom  beneath  the  walls 
Gue  to  thy  sire  for  life  1 — or  would'st  thou  die 
V/ith  this  thy  brother  ? 

Alph.  Moslem ! — on  the  hills. 

Around  my  father's  castle,  I  have  heard 
The  mountain-peasants,  as  they  dress'd  the  vines. 
Or  drove  the  goats,  by  rock  and  torrent,  home. 
Singing  their  ancient  songs ;  and  these  were  all 
Of  the  Cid  Campeador ;  and  how  his  sword 
Tizona,'  clear'd  its  wa>r  through  turban'd  hosts. 
And  captured  Afiic's  kings,  and  how  he  won 
Valencia  from  the  Moor  ^ — I  will  not  shame 
The  blood  we  draw  from  him !        [-4  Moorish  soldier  enters, 

Sol.  Valencia's  lord 

Sends  messengers,  my  chief 

Abd.  Conduct  them  hither. 

[The  soldier  goes  out  and  re-enters  with 
Elmina,  disguised,  and  an  attendant. 

Car.  (springing  forward  to  the  attendant.)  Oh !  take  me 
hence,  Diego !  take  me  hence 
With  thee,  that  I  may  see  my  mother's  face 
At  morning  when  I  wake.    Here,  dark-brow'd  men 
Frown  strangely,  with  their  cruel  eyes,  uDon  us. 
Take  me  with  thee,  for  thou  art  good  una  kind. 
And  well  I  know  thou  lov'st  me,  my  Diego  ! 

*  Tecbir,  the  war-cry  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs. 
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Abd.  Peace,  boy !— What  tidings.  Christian,  from  thy  lord* 
Is  he  grown  humbler  ? — doth  he  set  the  lives 
Of  these  fiiir  nursings  at  a  city's  worth  ? 

Alph.  (rushing  faneard  impatiently.)  Say  not  he  doth  !- 
Yet  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 
If  it  be  so,  I  could  weep  burning  tears 
For  very  shame !    If  this  can  be,  return ! 
Tell  him,  of  all  his  wealth,  his  battle-spoils, 
1  will  but  ask  a  war-horse  and  a  sword, 
And  that  beside  him  in  the  mountain-chase. 
And  in  his  halls,  and  at  his  stately  feasts. 
My  place  shall  be  no  more  !— -but,  no ! — I  wrong, 
I  wrong  my  father !    Moor,  believe  it  not, 
He  is  a  champion  of  the  cross  and  Spain, 
Sprung  from  the  Cid  .'—and  I,  too,  I  can  die 
As  a  warrior's  high-bom  child ! 

Elm.  Alas,  alas ! 

And  would'st  thou  die,  thus  early  die,  fair  boy  1 
What  hath  life  done  to  thee  that  thou  should'st  cas 
Its  flower  away,  in  very  scorn  of  heart, 
Ere  yet  the  blight  be  come  1 

Alph.  That  voice  doth  sound 

Abd.  Stranger,  who  art  thou  ? — this  is  mockery  !  speak . 

Elm.  (throwing  of  a  mantle  and  helmet,  and  embracing  her 
sons.)  My  boys !  whom  I  have  rear'd  through  many  houni 
Of  silent  joys  and  sorrows,  and  deep  thoughts 
Untold  and.  unimagined  ;  let  me- die 
With  you,  now  I  have  held  you  to  my  heart, 
And  seen  once  more  the  feces,  in  whose  light 
My  soul  hath  lived  for  years ! 

Car.  Sweet  mother!  now 

Thou  shalt  not  leave  us  more. 

Abd.  Enough  of  this ! 

Woman !  what  seek'st  thou  here  ?    How  hast  thou  dared 
To  froilt  the  mighty  thus  amidst  his  hosts  ? 

Elm.  Think'st  thou  there  dwells  no  courage  but  in  breasts 
That  set  their  mail  against  the  ringing  spears, 
When  helmets  are  struck  down  ?    Thou  little  know'st 
Of  nature's  marvels.    Chief,  my  heart  is  nerved 
To  make  its  way  through  things  which  warrior  men. 
Ay,  they  that  master  death  by  field  or  flood. 
Would  look  on,  ere  they  braved ! — I  have  no  thought. 
No  sense  of  fear !    Thou'rt  mighty !  but  a  soul 
Wound  up  like  mine  is  mightier,  m  the  power 
Of  that  one  feeling  pour'd  Uirough  all  its  depths. 
Than  monarchs  with  their  hosts !    Am  I  not  come 
To  die  with  these  my  children  ? 

Abd.  Doth  thy  feith 

Bid  thee  do  this,  fond  Christian  ?    Hast  thou  not 
The  means  to  save  them '? 

Elm.  I  have  prayers,  and  tean^ 

And  agonies ! — and  he,  my  God  ,  the  God 
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Whose  hand,  or  soon  or  late,  doth  find  its  hour 

To  bow  the  crested  head— hath  made  these  things 

Most  poweriiil  in  a  world  where  all  must  learn 

That  one  deep  language,  by  the  storm  call  d  forth 

From  the  bnus'd  reeds  of  earth !    For  thee,  perchance. 

Affliction's  chastening  lesson  hath  not  yet 

Been  laid  upon  thy  heart,  and  thou  liiay'st  love 

To  see  the  creatures,  by  its  might  brought  low, 

Humbled  before  thee.  [She  throws  herself  at  hit  feet. 

Conqueror,  I  can  Imeel ! 
I,  that  drew  birth  from  princes,  bow  myself 
E'en  to  thy  feet !    Call  in  thy  chiefs,  thy  slaves 
If  this  will  swell  thy  triumph,  to  behold 
The  blood  of  kings,  of  heroes,  thus  abased ! 
Do  this,  but  spare  my  sons ! 

Alph,  (attemptirigto  raise  her.)  Thou  should'st  not  kneel 
Unto  this  infidel !    Rise,  rise,  my  mother  I 
This  sight  doth  shame  our  house ! 

Abd.  Thou  daring  boy! 

They  that,  in  arms  have  taught  thy  Other's  land 
How  chains  are  worn,  shall  school  that  haughty  mien 
Unto  another  language. 

Elm.  Peace,  my  son ! 

Have  pity  on  my  heart ! — Oh,  pardon,  chief! 
He  is  of  noble  blood.    Hear,  hear  me  yet ! 
Are  there  no  lives  through  which  the  shafts  of  Heaven 
May  reach  your  soul  1    He  that  loves  aught  on  earth, 
Dares  tar  too  much,  if  he  be  merciless ! 
Is  it  for  those,  whose  frail  mortality 
Must  one  day  strive  alone  with  Grod  and  death. 
To  shut  their  souls  against  th'  api>ealing  voice 
Of  nature,  in  her  anguish  ? — warrior,  man. 
To  you,  too,  ay,  and  haply  with  your  hosts, 
By  thousands  and  ten  thousands  marshall'd  round. 
And  your  strong  armor  on,  shall  come  that  stroke 
Which  the  lance  wards  not !— where  shall  your  high  heart 
Find  refuge  then,  if  in  the  day  of  might 
Woe  hath  lain  prostrate,  bleeding  at  your  feet. 
And  you  have  pitied  not  ? 

Abd.  These  are  vain  words. 

Elm.  Have  you  no  children  I — fear  you  not  to  bring 
The  lightning  on  their  heads.— In  your  own  land 
Doth  no  fond  mother,  from  the  tents  beneath 
Your  native  palm^,  look  o'er  the  deserts  out, 
To  greet  your  homeward  step  ? — You  have  not  yet 
Forgot  so  utterly  her  patient  love  ; — 
For  is  not  woman's  in  all  climes  the  same  1 
That  you  should  scorn  my  prayer !— O  Heaven  I  his  eye 
Doth  wear  no  mercy ! 

Abd.  Then  it  mocks  you  not. 

I  have  swepf  o'er  mountains  of  your  land. 
Leaving  my  traces,  as  the  visitings 
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Of  stoims  upon  them !    Shall  I  now  be  8tay*d  ? 
Know,  unto  me  it  were  as  light  a  thin? 
In  this  my  course,  to  quench  your  chilaren's  lives. 
As  journeying  through  a  forest,  to  break  off 
The  young  wld  branches  that  obstruct  the  way 
With  their  green  sprays  and  leaves. 

Elm.  Are  there  such  hearts 

Amonsst  thy  works,  O  God ! 

Aba.  Krieel  not  to  me. 

Kneel  to  your  lord  !  on  his  resolvesxloth  hang 
His  children's  doom.  He  may  be  lightly  won 
By  a  tew  bursts  of  passionate  tears  and  words.      [bears  a  soiK 

Elm.  (rising  indignantly.)  Speak  not  of  noble  men !— Us 
Stronger  than  love  or  death. 

Aiph.  (with  exultation.)  I  knew  'twas  thus ! 
He  could  not  &il ! 

'    Elm.  There  is  no  mercy,  none. 

On  this  cold  earth ! — To  strive  with  such  a  world, 
Hearts  should  be  void  of  love  ! — We  will  go  hence. 
My  children !  we  are  summon'd.    Lay  your  heads, 
In  their  young  radiant  beauty,  once  again 
To  rest  upon  this  bosom.    He  that  dwells 
Beyond  the  clouds  which  press  us  darkly  round, 
Will  yet  have  pity,  and  before  his  face 
We  three  will  stand  together !    Moslem !  now 
Let  the  stroke  fell  at  once ! 

Abd.  'Tis  thine  own  will. 

These  might  e'en  yet  be  spared. 

Elm.  Thou  wilt  not  spare ! 

And  he  beneath  whose  eye  their  childhood  grew. 
And  in  whose  paths  ^ey  sported,  and  whose  ear 
From  their  first  lisping  accents  caught  the  sound 
Of  that  word — ^Fa^er— -once  a  name  of  love — 
Is Men  shall  call  him  steadfast. 

Abd.  Hath  the  blast 

Of  sudden  trumpets  ne'er  at  dead  of  night. 
When  the  land's  watchers  fear'd  no  hostile  step. 
Startled  the  slumberers  from  their  dreamy  wond. 
In  cities,  whose  heroic  lords  have  been 
Stedfast  as  thine  ? 

Elm.  There's  meaning  in  thine  eye. 

More  than  thy  words. 

Abd.  {pointing  to  the  city.)  Look  to  yon  toweis  and  walls 
Think  you  no  hearts  within  their  limits  pine, 
Weary  of  hopeless  warfare,  and  prepared 
To  burst  the  feeble  links  which  bind  them  still 
Unto  endurance  % 

Elm.  Thou  hast  said  too  well. 

But  what  of  this? 

Abd,  Then  there  are  those,  to  whom 

The  prophet's  armies  not  as  foes  would  pass 
Yon  gates,  but  as  deliverers.    Might  they  not 
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In  some  still  hour,  when  weariness  takes  rest. 
Be  won  to  welcome  us  ? — Your  children's  steps 
Mav  yet  bound  lightly  through  their  father's  halls ! 

Alph.  {indignantly.)  Thou  treacherous  Moor  ! 

Elm.  Let  me  not  thus  be  tried 

Beyond  all  strength,  oh,  Heaven  ! 

Abd.  Now,  'tis  for  thee, 

Thou  Christian  mother !  on  thy  sans  to  pass 
The  sentence — life  or  death !— the  price  it  set 
On  their  young  blood,  and  rests  within  thy  hands. 

Alph.  Mother!  thou  tremblest! 

Abd.  Hath  thy  heart  resolved  ? 

Elm.  (covering  her  face  with  her  hands.)  My  boy's  proud 
eye  is  on  me,  and  the  things 
Which  rush  in  stormy  darkness  through  my  soul. 
Shrink  from  his  glance.    1  cannot  answer  here. 

Abd.  Come  forth.    We'll  commune  elsewhere. 

Car.  (to  hie  mother.)  Wilt  thou  go  t 

Oh !  let  me,  follow  thee ! 

Elm.  Mine  own  fair  child! 

Now  that  thine  eyes  have  pour'd  once  more  on  mine 
The  light  of  their  young  smile,  and  thy  sweet  voice 
Hath  sent  its  gentle  music  through  my  soul. 
And  I  have  felt  the  twining  of  tmne  arms — 
How  shall  I  leave  thee  ? 

Abd.  Leave  him,  as  'twere  but 

For  a  brief  slumber,  to  behold  his  face 
At  morning,  with  the  sun's. 

Alph.  Thou  hast  no  look 

For  me,  my  mother ! 

Elm.  Oh !  that  I  should  live 

To  say,  I  dare  not  look  on  thee ! — ^Farewell. 
My  first  bom,  fare  thee  well ! 

Alph.  Yet,  yet  beware ! 

It  were  a  grief  more  heavy  on  thy  soul, 
That  I  should  blush  for  thee,  than  o'er  my  grave 
That  thou  should'st proudly  weep! 

Abd.  Away !  we  trifle  here.    The  night  wanes  fast. 
Come  forth ! 

Elm.  Once  more,  embrace !    My  sons,  farewell ! 

[Exeunt  Abdullah  with  Elmina  and  her  attendant. 

Alph.  Hear  me  yet  once,  my  mother ! — ^Art  thou  ffone  ? 
But  one  word  more !    [He  rushes  out,  followed  by  Carlos.. 

Scene  V. — The  Garden  of  a  Palace  in  Valencia, 
XiMENA,  Theresa. 

Ther.  Stay  yet  awhile.    A  purer  air  doth  rove 
Here  through  the  myrtles  whispering,  and  the  limet. 
And  shaking  sweemess  from  the  orange  boughs, 
Than  waits  you  in  the  city. 

Xim.  There  are  those 
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In  their  last  need,  and  on  their  bed  of  death, 
At  which  no  hand  doth  minister  but  mine 
That  wait  me  in  the  city.    Let  ua  hence. 

Ther.  You  have  been  wont  to  love  the  music  made 
By  founts,  and  rustling  foliage,  and  soft  winds, 
Breathing  of  citron-groves.    And  will  you  turn 
From  these  to  scenes  of  death  1 

Xim.  To  me  the  voice 

Of  summer,  whiroering  through  young  flowens  and  leavu^ 
Now  speaks  too  deep  a  language !  and  of  all 
Its  dreamy  and  mjrsterious  mefodies. 
The  breathing  soul  is  sadness ! — I  have  felt 
lliat  summons  through  my  spirit,  after  which 
The  hues  of  earth  are  changed,  and  all  her  sounds 
Seem  fraught  with  secret  warnings. — There  is  cause 
That  I  should  bend  my  tbotsteps  to  the  scenes 
Where  Death  is  busy,  taming  warrior-hearts, 
And  pouring  winter  through  the  fiery  blood, 
And  iett'ringf  the  strong  arm  ! — For  now  no  sigh 
In  the  dull  au",  nor  floating  cloud  in  heaven, 
No,  not  the  lightest  murmur  of  a  leaf. 
But  of  his  angePs  silent  coming  bears 
Some  token  to  my  soul. — But  nought  of  this 
Unto  my  mother ! — These  are  awful  hours! 
And  on  their  heavy  steps  afflictions  crowd 
With  such  dark  pressure,  there  is  left  no  room 
For  one  grief  more. 

Ther.  Sweet  lady,  talk  not  thus ! 

Your  eye  this  mom  doth  wear  a  calmer  light. 
There's  more  of  life  in  its  clear  trem'lous  ray 
Than  I  have  mark'd  of  late.    Nay,  go  not  yet ; 
Rest  by  this  fountain,  where  the  laurels  dip 
Their  glossy  leaves.    A  fresher  gale  doth  spring 
From  the  transparent  waters,  dashing  round 
Their  silvery  spray,  with  a  sweet  voice  of  coolness. 
O'er  the  pale  listening  marble.    'IVill  call  up 
Faint  bloom,  u  but  a  moment's,  to  your  cheek. 
Rest  here,  ere  you  go  forth,  and  I  will  sing 
The  melody  you  love. 

THERESA  sings. 

Why  is  the  Spanish  maiden's  grave 

So  far  from  her  own  bright  land  \ 
The  sunny  flowers  that  o'er  it  wave 

Were  sown  by  no  kindred  hand. 

*Tis  not  the  orange-bough  that  sends 

Its  breath  on  the  sultry  air, 
'Tis  not  the  mjnrtle-stem  that  bends 

To  the  breeze  of  evening  there  ! 

But  the  ro«e  of  Sharon's  eastern  bloom 
By  the  silent  dwelling  fades. 
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And  none  but  strangers  pass  the  tomb 
Which  the  palm  of  Judah  shades. 

The  lowly  Cross,  with  flowers  overgrown, 

Marks  well  that  place  of  rest ; 
But  who  hath  graved,  on  its  mossy  stone, 

A  swordt  a  helm,  a  crest  1 

These  are  the  trophies  of  a  chief, 

A  lord  of  the  axe  and  spear! 
— Some  blossom  pluck*d,  some  faded  leaf, 

Should  grace  a  maiden's  bier ! 

Scorn  not  her  tomb — deny  not  her 

The  honors  of  the  brave ! 
O'er  that  forsaken  sepulchre, 

Banner  and  plume  might  wave. 

She  bound  the  steel,  in  battle  tried, 

Her  fearless  heart  above. 
And  stood  with  brave  men,  side  by  side, 

In  the  strength  and  faith  of  love  ! 

That  strength  prevailed — ^that  faith  was  bleas'd ! 

True  was  the  javeUn  thrown, 
Yet  pierced  it  not  her  warrior's  breast : 

She  met  it  with  her  own  ! 

And  nobly  won,  where  heroes  fell 

In  arms  for  the  holy  shrine, 
A  death  which  saved  what  she  loved  so  well. 

And  a  grave  in  Palestine. 

Then  let  the  rose  of  Sharon  spread 

Its  breast  to  the  glowing  air. 
And  the  palm  of  Judah  lift  its  head. 

Green  and  immortal  there ! 

And  let  yon  grey  stone,  undefaced. 

With  Its  trophy  mark  the  scene. 
Telling  the  pilgnm  of  the  waste, 

Where  Love  and  Death  have  been. 

Xhn.  Those  notes  were  wont  to  make  my  heart  beat  quick. 
As  at  a  voice  of  victory ;  but  to-day 
The  spirit  of  the  song  is  changed,  and  seems 
All  mournful.    Oh !  that,  ere  my  eariy  grave 
Shuts  out  the  sunbeam,  I  might  near  one  peal 
Of  the  Castilian  trumpet,  ringirig  forth 
Beneath  my  father's  banner ! — In  that  sound 
Were  Ufe  to  you,  sweet  brothers ! — But  for  me — 
Come  on — our  tasks  await  us.    They  who  know 
Their  hours  are  number'd  out,  have  little  time 
To  give  the  vague  and  slumberous  languor  way. 
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Which  doth  steal  o'er  them  in  the  breath  of  flowers, 
And  whisper  of  soft  winds. 

[Elmina  enters  hurriedhf. 

Elm.  The  air  will  calm  my  spirit,  ere  yet  I  meet 
His  eye,  which  must  be  met. — Thou  here,  Ximena ! 

[She  starts  back  on  seeing  Xuena. 

Xim.  Alas !  my  mother !  In  that  hurrying  step 
And  troubled  glance  I  read 

Elm,  (wildNf.)  Thou  read^st  it  not ! 

Why,  who  would  Hve,  if  unto  mortal  eye 
The  things  lay  glaring,  which  within  our  hearts 
We  treasure  up  for  G^'s  ] — Thou  read'st  it  not ! 
I  sav,  thou  canst  not ! — There's  not  one  on  earth 
Shall  know  the  thoughts,  which  for  themselves  have  made 
And  kept  dark  places  in  the  very  breast 
Whereon  he  hath  laid  his  slumber,  till  the  hour 
When  the  graves  open  ! 

Xim.  Mother!  what  is  this 7  i 

Alas" 


!  vour  eye  is  wandering,  and  your  cheek 
I'd,  as  with  feVer !    To  your  woes  the  night 


Flush'a,  ua  wiui  icvcr  ;      i  u  your  woca  lue  lugui  i 

Hath  brought  no  rest.  ! 

Elm.  Rest ! — ^who  should  rest  ? — ^not  he 

That  holds  one  earthly  blessing  to  his  heart 

Nearer  than  Hfe ! — No  !  if  this  world  have  aught  , 

Of  bright  or  precious,  let  not  him  who  calls 

Such  things  his  own,  take  rest ! — Dark  spirits  keep  watch,  , 

And  they  to  whom  fair  honor,  chivalrous  fame,  ' 

Were  as  heaven's  air,  the  vital  element 
Wherein  they  breathed,  may  woke,  and  find  their  souls 
Made  marks  for  human  scorn  !— Will  they  be^ir  on 
With  life  struck  down,  and  thus  disrobed  of  all 
Its  glorious  drapery  ? — Who  shall  tell  us  this? 
—Will  Ac  so  bear  It? 

Xim.  Mother !  let  us  kneel 

And  blend  our  hearts  in  prayer ! — ^What  else  is  left 
To  mortals  when  the  dark  hour's  might  is  on  them  ? 
— Leave  us,  Theresa. — Grief  like  this  doth  find 
Its  balm  m  soUtude.  [Exit  Therasa. 

My  mother !  peace 
Is  heaven's  benignant  answer  to  the  cry 
Of  wounded  spirits.    Wilt  thou  kneel  with  me  ? 

Elm.  Away !  'tis  but  for  souls  unstain'd,  to  wear 
Heaven's  tranquil  image  on  their  depths.    The  stream 
Of  my  dark  thoughts,  all  broken  by  the  storm, 
Reflects  but  clouds  and  lightnings !    Didst  thou  speak 
Of  peace  ?    'tis  fled  from  earth !    but  there  is  joy ! 
Wild,  troubled  joy !    And  who  shall  know,  my  child ! 
It  is  not  happiness  t    Why,  our  own  hearts 
Will  keep  the  secret  close !    Joy,  joy !  if  but 
To  leave  this  desolate  city,  with  its  dull 
Slow  knells  and  dirges,  and  to  breathe  again 
Th'  untainted  mountain-air !    But  hush!  the  trees, 
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The  flowere,  the  waters,  must  hear  nought  of  this^ 

Thev  are  full  of  voices,  and  will  whisper  things 

-We'll  speak  of  it  no  more. 

Xim,  Oh !  pitying  Heayen ! 

rhis  grief  doth  shake  her  reason ! 

Elm.  {starting.)  Hark !  a  step ! 

'Ti^'tis  thy  fether's !— come  away — not  now — 
He  must  not  see  us  now ! 

Xim.  Why  should  this  be  ? 

[Gonzalez  enters  and  detains  £k.iiiN4 

Gim.  Elmina,  dost  thou  shun  me  1 — Have  we  not. 
E'en  from  the  hopeful  and  the  sunny  time 
When  youth  was  as  a  glory  round  our  brows, 
Held  on  through  life  together  ? — And  is  this, 
When  eve  is  gathering  round  us,  with  the  gloom 
Of  stormy  clouds,  a  time  to  part  our  steps 
Upon  the  darkening  wild  ? 

Elm.  {coldly.)  There  needs  not  this. 

Why  should'st  thou  think  I  shunn'd  thee  ? 

(xon.  Should  the  love 

That  shone  o'er  many  years,  th'  unfilding  love. 
Whose  only  change  nath  been  from  gladd'ning  smilee 
To  mingUng  sorrows  and  sustaining  strength, 
Thus  lightly  be  forgotten  ? 

Elm.  Speak'st  thou  thus? 

—I  have  knelt  before  thee  with  that  very  plea. 
When  it  avail'd  me  not! — ^But  there  are  things 
Whose  very  breathings  from  the  soul  erase 
All  record  of  past  love,  save  the  chill  sense, 
Th'  un(|uiet  memory  of  its  wasted  faith. 
And  yam  devotedness ! — Ay !  they  that  fix 
Affection's  perfect  trust  on  au^ht  of  earth. 
Have  many  a  dream  to  start  nrom ! 

Gmi,  This  is  but 

The  wildness  and  the  bitterness  of  grief. 
Ere  yet  the  unsettled  heart  hath  closed  its  long 
Inipatient  conflicts  with  a  mightier  power. 
Which  makes  all  conflict  vain. 

Hark !  was  there  not 

A  sound  of  distant  trumpets,  far  beyond 
The  Moorish  tents,  and  of  another  tone 
Than  th'  Afric  horn,  Ximena  1 

Xim.  Oh,  my  father ! 

X  know  that  horn  too  well. — ^"Tis  but  the  wind. 
Which,  with'a  sudden  rising,  bears  its  deep 
And  sava^  war-note  from  us,  wafting  it 
0*er  the  Qi  hills. 

Gon.  Alas !  this  woe  must  be ! 

I  do  not  shake  my  n)irit  from  its  height. 
So  startUng  it  with  hope  ! — But  the  dread  hour 
Shall  be  met  bravely  still.    I  can  keep  down 
Yet  for  a  littje  while — and  Heaven  will  ask 
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No  more— die  pasBonate  workings  of  my  heart 
—And  thine— £lmina  7 

Elm.  'Tis— I  am  prepared. 

I  have  prepared  for  all. 

Gon,  Oh,  well  I-  knew 

Thou  would'st  not  fail  me  !— Not  in  vain  my  sool. 
Upon  thy  feiUi  and  courage,  hath  built  up 
Unshaken  trust. 

Elm.  (wildly.)  Away ! — thou  know'st  me  not . 
Man  dares  too  fer,  his  rashness  would  invest 
This  our  mortality  with  an  attribute 
Too  high  and  awliil,  boasting  that  he  knows 
One  human  heart ! 

Gmi.  These  are  wild  words,  but  yet 

I  will  not  doubt  thee ! — ^Hast  thou  not  been  found 
Noble  in  all  things,  pourins  thy  souPs  light 
Undimm*d  o'er  every  trial  I— And,  as  our  fates. 
So  must  our  names  be,  undivided ! — Thine, 
r  th'  record  of  a  warrior's  life,  shall  find 
Its  place  of  stainless  honor. — By  his  side — 

Elm.  May  this  be  borne  1 — ^How  much  of  agony 
Hath  the  heart  room  for? — Speak  to  me  in  wrath 
—I  can  endure  it  .'—But  no  gentle  words ! 
No  words  of  love !  no  praise ! — Thy  sword  mig^t  slay. 
And  be  more  merciful ! 

Gorif  Wherefore  art  thou  thus! 

Elmina,  my  beloved ! 

Elm.  No  more  of  love ! 

— ^Have  I  not  said  there's  that  within  my  heart. 
Whereon  it  falls  as  living  fire  would  &11 
Upon  an  unclosed  wound  1 

Gon.  Nay,  lift  thine  eyes. 

That  I  may  read  their  meaning ! 

Elm.  Never  more 

With  a  free  soul — ^What  have  1  said  ? — 'twas  nought ! 
Take  thou  no  heed !    The  words  of  wretchedness 
Admit  not  scrutiny.    Would'st  thou  mark  the  speech 
Of  troubled  dreams? 

Gon.  I  have  seen  thee  in  the  hour 

Of  thy  deep  spirifs  joy,  and  when  the  breath 
Of  gnef  hunff  chilling  round  thee ;  in  all  change, 
Bright  health  and  drooping  sickne^ ;  hope  and  fear; 
Youth  and  decline ;  but  never  yet,  Elmina, 
Ne'er  hath  thine  eye  till  now  shrunk  back  pertdrb'd 
With  shame  or  dread,  from  mine ! 

Elm.  Thy  glance  doth  search 

A  wounded  heart  too  deeply. 

Gon.  Hast  thou  there 

Aught  to  conceal  ? 

Elm.  Who  hath  not? 

Gon.  Till  this  hoar 

Thou  never  hadst  I — ^Yet  hear  me  ! — by  the  five 
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And  onattainted  ^me  whkh  wraps  the  dust 
Of  thine  heroic  fathers— 

Elm.  This  to  me ! 

— Bring  yeur  inspiring  war-notes,  and  your  sounds 
Of  festal  music  round  a  dying  man ! 
Will  his  heart  echo  them  ( — But  if  thy  words 
Were  spells,  to  call  up,  with  each  lofty  tone, 
The  grave's  most  awful  spirits,  they  would  stand 
Powerle85,  before  my  anguish  ! 

Gon.  Then,  by  her. 

Who  there  looks  on  thee  in  the  purity 
Of  her  devoted  youth,  and  o'er  whose  name 
No  blight  must  fall,  and  whose  pale  cheek  must  ne'er 
Bum  with  that  deeper  tin^,  caught  painfuUv 
From  the  quick  feeling  ot  dishonor.—Speak  i 
Unfold  this  m)rstery'? — ^By  thy  sons — 

Elm.  My  sons ! 

And  canst  thou  name  them  ? 

Gon.  Proudly !— Better  iar 

They  died  with  all  the  promise  of  their  youth, 
And  the  fair  honor  of  their  house  upon  tliem, 
Than  that,  with  manhood's  hish  and  passionate  soul, 
To  fearful  strength  unfolded,  the^  should  Uve, 
Barr'd  fh)m  the  lists  of  crested  chivalry. 


And  pining,  in  the  silence  of  a  woe, 

Whicn  from  the  heart  shuts  davlidit — o'er  tne  sname 

Of  those  who  gave  them  birth !— But  thou  could'st  ne'er 


Forget  their  l(3ty  claims ! 

Elm.  (wildly.)  'TWas  but  for  them ! 

'Twas  for  them  only !— Who  shall  dare  arraign 
Madness  of  crime  ?— And  He  who  made  us  knovn 
There  are  dark  moments  of  all  hearts  and  lives, 
Which  bear  down  reason ! 

Cron.  Thou,  whom  I  have  loved 

With  such  high  trust  as  o'er  our  nature  threw 
A  fiflory  scarce  allowed  ;-^what  hast  thou  done  1 
— ^Ximena,  go  thou  hence ! 

Elm.  •  No,  no  !  my  child ! 

There's  pity  in  thy  look ! — All  other  eyes 
Are  fidl  of  wrath  and  scorn  !— Oh !  leave  me  not ! 

Cron.  That  I  should  live  to  see  thee  thus  abased ! 
—Yet  speak  ?— What  hast  thou  done  1 

Elm.  Look  to  the  sate ! 

Thou  art  worn  with  toil — ^but  take  no  rest  to-night! 
The  western  gate  ! — ^Its  watchers  have  been  won— 
The  Christian  city  hath  been  bought  and  sold  ! — 
They  will  admit  the  Moor ! 

Gon.  Thev  have  been  won ! 

Brave  men  and  tried  so  long ! — ^Whose  work  was  this  1 

Elm.    Think'st  thou  all  hearts  like  thine  ?— Can  mothexs 
stand 
To  see  their  diildren  perish  I 
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Gon.  Then  the  guilt 

Was  thine  1 

Elm,       Shall  mortal  dare  to  call  it  guilt  1 
I  tell  thee.  Heaven,  which  made  all  holv  things, 
Made  nought  more  holy  than  the  bounaless  love 
Which  fills  a  mother's  heart ! — ^I  say,  'tis  woe 
Eriough,  with  such  an  aching  tenderness, 
To  love  aught  earthly ! — andin  vain !  in  vain ! 
—We  are  preas'd  down  too  sorely ! 

Gon.  {In  a  low  desponding  voice.)  Now  my  life 
Is  struck  to  worthless  oshes ! — In  my  soul 
Suspicion  hath  ta'en  root.    The  nobleness 
Henceforth  is  blotted  from  all  human  brows ; 
And  fearful  power,  a  dark  and  troublous  gift, 
Almost  Uke  prophecy,  is  pour'd  upon  me. 
To  read  the  guilty  secrets  in  each  eye 
That  once  looked  bright  with  truth ! 

— ^Why,  then,  I  have  gam'd 
What  men  call  yirisdom  ! — A  new  sense,  to  which 
All  tales  that  speak  of  high  fidelity, 
And  holv  courage,  and  proud  honor,  tried, 
Search'd,  and  found  steadfast,  even  to  mart)T:dom, 
Are  food  for  mockery ! — Why  should  I  not  cast 
From  my  ihinn'd  locks  the  wearing  helm  at  once. 
And  in  the  heavy  sickness  of  my  soul 
Throw  tibe  sword  down  for  ever  ? — Is  there  aught 
In  all  this  world  of  gilded  hollowness, 
Now  the  bright  hues  drop  off  its  loveliest  things, 
Worth  striving  for  again  ] 

Xim  Father!  lookup! 

Turn  unto  me,  thy  child ! 

Gmi.  Thy  face  is  fan: ; 

And  hath  been  unto  me,  in  other  days. 
As  morning  to  the  joumeyer  of  the  deep ; 
But  now — •  tis  too  like  hers  \ 

Elm.  {falling  at  his  feet.)  Woe,  shame  and  woe. 
Are  on  me  in  their  might ! — forgive,  forgive ! 

Gon.  {starting  up.)  Doth  the  Moor  deem  lliat  I  have  part, 
or  share. 
Or  counsel  in  this  vileness? — Stay  me  not ! 
Let  go  thy  hold — ^*tis  powerless  on  me  now— 
I  Unger  here,  while  treason  is  at  work !         [Exit  GtOnzalez. 

Em.  Ximena,  dost  thou  scorn  me  1 

Xim.  I  have  found 

In  mine  own  heart  too  much  of  feebleness, 
Ifid,  beneath  many  foldings,  from  all  eyes 
But  His  whom  nought  can  blind,  to  dare  do  aught 
But  pity  thee,  dear  mother ! 

Elm.  Blessings  light 

On  thy  iair  head,  my  gentle  child,  for  this ! 
Thou  kind  and  merciful ! — My  soul  is  fidnt-^ 
Worn  with  long  strife ! — Is  there  aught  else  to  do. 
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Or  fufier,  ere  we  die  ? — Oh  God  !  my  sons ! 

—I  have  betrayed  them ! — ^All  their  innocent  blood 

In  (HI  my  soul  I 

Xim.  How  shall  I  comfort  thee  ? 

—Oh !  hark !  what  sounds  come  deepening  on  the  wind, 
S\i  full  of  solemn  hope  ! 

'A  procession  of  Nuns  passes  across  the  Scene,  bearing 
relics,  and  chanting.) 


A  sword  is  on  the  land ! 
He  that  bears  down  young  tree  and  glorious  flower. 
Death  is  gone  forth,  he  walks  the  wind  in  power ! 

Where  is  the  warrior's  hand  1 
Our  steps  are  in  the  shadows  of  the  grave, 
Hear  us,  we  perish !    Father,  hear  and  save . 

If,  in  the  days  of  song, 
The  days  of  gladness,  we  have  call'd  on  thee. 
When  mirthlul  voices  rang  from  sea  to  sea. 

And  joyous  hearts  were  strong ; 
Now  that  alike  the  feeble  and  the  brave 
Must  cry,  **  We  perish !" — Father,  hear  and  save  ! 

The  days  of  song  are  fled ! 
The  winds  come  loaded,  wafting  dirgcrnotes  by, 
'     But  they  that  linger  soon  unmoum'd  must  die ;— • 

The  dead  weep  not  the  dead ! — 
Wilt  thou  forsake  us  'midst  the  stormy  wave  ? 
We  sink,  we  perish  ! — ^Father,  hear  and  save ! 

Helmet  and  lance  are  dust ! 
Is  not  the  strong  man  wither'dfrom  our  eye  ? 
The  arm  struck  down  that  held  our  banners  high  1 — 
Thine  is  our  spirits'  trust ! 
Look  through  the  gath'ring  shadows  of  the  grave ! 
Do  we  not  perish  1 — ^Father,  hear  and  save ! 

[Hernandez  enters. 

Elm.  Why  com'st  thou,  man  of  vengeance  ? — ^What  have  I 
To  do  with  thee  ? — Am  I  not  bow'd  enough  ? — 
Thou  art  no  mourner's  comforter ! 

Her.  Thy  lord 

Hath  sent  me  unto  thee.    Till  this  day's  task 
Be  closed,  thou  daughter  of  the  feeble  heart! 
He  bids  thee  seek  bun  not,  but  lay  thy  ways 
Before  Heaven's  altar,  and  in  penitence 
Make  thy  soul's  peace  with  God. 

Elm.  Till  this  day's  task 

Be  closed  ! — ^there  is  strange  triumph  in  thine  eyes — 
Is  it  that  I  have  feU'n  from  that  high  place 
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Wheieon  I  stood  in  fame? — But  I  can  feel 

A  wUil  and  bitter  pride  in  thus  being  past 

The  power  of  thy  dark  glance ! — My  spirit  now 

Is  wound  about  by  one  sole  midhty  grief; 

Thy  scorn  hath,  lost  its  sting.    Thou  may^st  reproacb*^ 

Her.  I  come  not  to  rep^roach  thee.    Heaven  doth  work 
By  many  agencies ;  and  in  its  hour 
lliere  is  no  insect  which  the  summer  breeze 
From  &e  green  leaf  shakes  trembling,  but  may  serve 
Its  deep  unsearchable  purposes,  as  well 
As  the  great  ocean,  or  th'  eternal  fires 
Pent  in  earth's  caves ! — Thou  hast  but  speeded  that, 
Which,  in  th'  in&tuate  blindness  of  thy  heart, 
Thou  would'st  have  trampled  o'er  aU  holy  ties 
But  to  avert  one  day ! 

Elm.  My  senses  fail — 

Thou  said*st— ^eak  yet  again — ^I  could  not  catch 
The  meaning  of  thy  words. 

Her.  ,  E'en  now  thy  lord 

Hath  sent  our  foes  defiance.    On  the  walls 
He  stands  in  conference  with  the  boastful  Moor, 
And  awfiil  strength  is  with  him.    Through  the  blood 
Which  this  day  must  be  pour'd  in  sacrifice 
Shall  Spain  be  fi-ee.    On  all  her  olive-hills 
Shall  men  set  up  the  battle-si^  of  fire. 
And  round  its  blaze,  at  midmght,  keep  the  sense 
Of  vengeance  wakeml  in  each  other's  iiearts 
E'en  with  thy  children's  tale ! 

Xim.  Peace,  father !  peace ! 

Behold  she  sinks  !•— the  storm  hath  done  its  work 
Upon  the  broken  reed.    Oh !  lend  thine  aid 
To  bear  her  hence.  {They  lead  her  awaif. 

Scene  VI.— J.  Street  in  Valencia.    Several  Groups  of  Cit^ 
zens  and  Soldiers^  many  of  them  lying  on  the  steps  of  a 
church.    Arms  scattered  on  the  ground  around  them. 
An  Old  Cit.  The  air  is  sultry,  as  with  thunder-clouds. 

I  left  my  desolate  home,  that  I'might  breathe 

More  freely  in  heaven's  face,  but  my  heart  ieels 

With  this  not  gloom  o'erburden'd.    1  have  now 

No  sons  to  tend  me.    Which  of  you,  kind  friends, 

Will  bring  the  old  man  water  from  the  fount. 

To  moisten  his  parch'd  hp  ?  [A  citizen  goes  out 

2d  Cit.  This  wasting  siege. 

Good  Father  Lopez,  hath  gone  hard  with  you ! 

*Tis  sad  to  hear  no  voices  through  the  house. 

Once  peopled  with  fair  sons ! 
3d  Cit.  Why,  belter  thus, 

Than  to  be  haunted  with  their  famish'd  cries. 

E'en  in  your  very  dreams ! 
Old  Cit.  Heaven's  will  be  done ! 

These  are  dark  tunes !    I  have  not  been  alone 
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In  my  affliction. 

3d  Cit.  (with  bitterness.)  Why  we  have  but  this  thoimht 
Left  for  our  gloomy  comfort ! — And  'tis  well ! 
Ay>  let  the  balance  be  awhile  struck  even 
Between  the  noble's  palace  and  the  hut, 
Where  the  worn  peasant  sickens! — They  that  bear 
The  humble  dead  unhonor'd  to  their  homes, 
Pass  now  i'  th*  streets  no  lordly  bridal  train 
With  its  exulting  music ;  and  the  wretch 
Who  on  the  marble  steps  of  some  proud  hall 
Flines  himself  down  to  die,  in  his  last  need 
Ana  agony  of  famine,  doth  behold 
No  scornful  guests,  with  their  lone  purple  robes, 
To  the  banauet  sweeping  by.    Why,  this  is  just ! 
These  are  the  days  when  pomp  is  made  to  feel 
It8  human  moiid ! 

ith  Cit.  '  Heard  ye  last  night  the  sound 

Of  Saint  logo's  bell  ? — How  sullenly 
Fiom  the  great  tower  it  peal'd  ! 

6th  Cit.  Ay,  and  'tis  said 

No  mortal  hand  was  near  when  so  it  seem'd 
To  shake  the  midnight  streets. 

Old  Cit.  Too  well  I  know 

The  sound  of  coming  fete  ! — 'Tis  ever  thus 
When  Death  is  on  his  way  to  make  it  night 
In  ihe  Cid's  ancient  house.'' — Oh !  there  are  things 
In  this  strange  world  of  which  we've  all  to  learn 
When  its  dark  bounds  are  pass'd.— Yon  bell,  untouched 
(Save  by  the  hands  we  see  not,)  still  doth  speak — 
When  of  that  line  some  stately  head  is  mark'd — 
With  a  wild  hollow  peal,  at  dead  of  night. 
Rocking  Valencia's  towers.    I've  heard  it  oft. 
Nor  known  its  warning  false. 

ith  Cit.  And  will  our  chief 

Buy  with  the  price  of  his  fair  children's  blood 
A  few  more  days  of  pining  wretchedness 
For  this  forsaken  city  ? 

Old  Cit.  Doubt  it  not ! 

— But  with  that  ransom  he  may  purchase  still 
Deliverance  for  the  land ! — ^And  yet  'tis  ead 
To  think  that  such  a  race,  with  all  its  fame, 
Should  pass  away ! — For  she,  his  daughter  too. 
Moves  upon  earth  as  some  bright  thing  whose  time 
To  sojourn  there  is  short. 

5th  Cit.  Then  woe  for  us 

When  she  is  gone ! — ^Her  voice — the  very  sound 
Of  her  soft  step  was  comfort,  as  she  moved 
Through  the  still  house  of  mourning ! — ^Who  like  her 
Shall  jgive  us  hope  again  ? 

Old  Cit.  Be  still !— she  comes, 

And  with  a  mien  how  changed ! — ^A  hurryiug  step, 
And  a  flush'd  cheek !— What  may  this  bode !— Be  still! 
37 
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XiMENA  enters^  with  Attendants  carrying  a  Banner 

Xim.  Men  of  Valencia !  in  an  hour  like  this. 
What  do  ye  here  ? 

A  at.  We  die ! 

Xim.  Brave  men  die  now 

Girt  for  the  toil,  as  travellers  suddenly 
Bv  the  dark  night  o'ertaken  on  their  way ! 
These  days  require  such  death  ! — ^It  is  too  much 
Of  luxury  for  our  wild  and  angry  times, 
To  fold  the  mantle  round  us,  and  to  sink 
From  life,  as  flowers  that  shut  up  silently, 
When  the  sun's  heat  doth  scorch  them !     Hear  ye  not  ? 

A  Cit.  Lady  !  what  would'st  thou  with  us  ? 

Xim.  Rise  ind  ana ! 

E'en  now  the  children  of  your  chief  are  led 
Forth  dy  the  Moor  to  perish ! — Shall  this  be-, 
Shall  the  high  sound  of  such  a  name  be  hush'd, 
I'  th'  land  to  which  for  ages  it  hath  been 
A  battle-wf)rd,  as  'twere  some  passing  note 
Of  shepherd-music  ? — Must  this  work  be  done, 
And  ye  He  pining  here,  as  men  in  whom 
The  pulse  which  God  hath  made  for  noble  though 
Can  so  be  thrili'd  no  longer? 

Cit.  'Tis  e'en  so ! 

Sickness  and  toil,  and  grief,  have  breathed  upon  us, 
Our  hearts  beat  faint  and  low. 

Xim.  Are  ye  so  poor 

Of  soul,  my  countr5rmen !  that*ye  can  draw 
Strength  from  no  deeper  source  than  that  which  sends 
The  red  blood  mantling  through  the  ioyous  veins, 
And  gives  the  fleet  step  wings  ? — Why,  how  have  age 
And  sens'tive  womanhood  ere  now  endured, 
Through  pangs  of  searching  fire,  in  some  proud  causCj 
Ble^ing  that  agony  ]    Think  ye  the  Power 
Which  Dore  them  nobly  up,  as  if  to  teach 
The  torturer  where  eternal  Heaven  had  set 
Bounds  to  his  sway,  wos  earthy,  of  this  earth — 
This  dull  mortality  ? — Nay,  then  look  on  me ! 
Death's  touch  hath  mark'd  me,  and  I  stand  amongst  yaa. 
As  one  whose  place,  i'  th'  sunshine  of  your  world. 
Shall  soon  be  left  to  fill ! — I  say,  the  breath 
Of  th*  incense,  floating  through  yon  fane,  shall  scarce 
Pass  fi-om  your  path  before  me !    But  even  now, 
Fve  that  within  me,  kindhng  through  the  dust. 
Which  fi*om  all  time  hath  made  high  deeds  its  voice 
And  token  to  the  nations  ; — Look  on  me ! 
Why  hath  Heaven  pour'd  forth  courage,  as  a  flame 
Wasting  the  womanish  heart,  which  must  be  still'd 
Yet  sooner  for  its  swift  consuming  brightness, - 
If  not  to  shame  your  doubt  and  your  despair, 
And  your  soul's  torpor  1 — Yet,  arise  and  arm 
It  may  not  be  too  late. 
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A  Cit.  Why,  what  are  we, 

To  cope  with  hosts  ? — Thus  faint,  and  worn  and  few, 
O'emumber'd  and  forsaken,  is't  for  us 
To  stand  against  the  mighty  1 

Xim.  And  for  whom 

Hath  He,  who  shakes  the  mighty  with  a  breath 
From  their  high  places,  made  the  fearfulness. 
And  ever-wakeful  presence  of  his  power, 
To  the  pale  startled  earth  most  manifest, 
Bu*  for  the  weak  ] — Was't  for  the  helm'd  and  crown'd 
That  suns  were  stay'd  at  noonday  ] — Stormy  seas 
As  a  rill  parted  % — Mail'd  archangels  sent 
To  wither  up  the  strength  of  kings  with  death  \ 
— I  tell  you,  if  these  marvels  have  been  done, 
'Twas  for  the  wearied  and  th'  oppressed  of  men. 
They  needed  such  !— And  generous  faith  hath  power 
By  her  prevailing  spirit,  e'en  to  work 
Ifeliverances,  whose  tale  shall  live  with  those 
Of  the  great  elder- time ! — Be  of  good  of  heart ! 
Who  is  forsaken  ? — He  that  gives  the  thought 
A  place  within  his  breast ! — 'Tis  not  for  you. 
—Know  ye  this  banner  ? 

Cits,  {murmuring  to  each  other.)  Is  she  not  inq)ired1 
Doth  not  Heaven  call  us  by  her  fervent  voice  1 

Xim.  Know  ye  this  banner  ? 

Cit.  'Tis  the  Cid's. 

Xim.  The  Cid's! 

Who  breathes  that  name  but  in  th'  exulting  tone 
Which  the  heart  rings  to  ? — Why,  the  very  wind, 
As  it  swells  out  the  noble  standard's  fold. 
Hath  a  triumphant  sound  ! — The  Cid's !— it  moved 
Even  as  a  sign  of  victory  through  the  land. 
From  the  free  skies  ne'er  stooping  to  a  foe ! 

Old  Cit.  Can  ye  still  pause,  my  brethren  ?  Oh !  that  youth 
Through  this  worn  frame  were  kindling  once  again ! 

Xim.  Ye  linger  still  ?    Upon  this  very  air, 
He  that  was  born  in  happy  hour  for  Spain,^ 
Pour'd  forth  his  conquenng  spirit !    'Twas  the  breeze 
From  your  own  mountains  which  came  down  to  \^ave 
This  banner  of  his  battles,  as  it  droop'd 
Above  the  champion's  deathbed.    Nor  even  then 
Its  tale  of  glory  closed.    They  made  no  moan 
O'er  the  dead  nero,  and  no  dirge  was  sung,' 
But  the  deep  tambor  and  shrill  horn  of  war 
Told  when  the  mighty  pass'd  !    They  wrapt  him  not 
With  the  pale  shroud,  but  braced  the  warrior's  form 
In  war  array,  and  on  his  barbed  steed, 
As  for  a  triumph,  rear'd  him  ;  marching  forth 
In  the  hush'd  midnight  from  Valencia's  walls, 
Beleagur  d  then  as  now.    All  silently 
The  stately  funeral  moved.    But  who  was  he 
That  followed  charging  on  the  tall  white  horse. 
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And  with  the  solemn  standard,  broad  and  pale. 

Waving  in  sheets  of  snowiight  I    And  the  cross. 

The  blM>dy  cross,  far-blazing  from  his  shield. 

And  the  fierce  meteor-sword  ?    They  fled,  they  fled. 

The  kings  of  Afric,  with  their  countless  hosts. 

Were  dust  in  his  red  path. .  The  scimitar 

Was  shiver'd  as  a  reed  ;— for  in  that  hour 

The  warrior-saint  that  keeps  the  watch  for  Spain, 

Was  arm*d  betimes.    And  o'er  that  fiery  field 

The  Cid's  high  banner  stream 'd  all  joyously. 

For  still  its  lord  was  there. 

Cits.  (  rising  tumultuously.)  Even  unto  death 
Agiin  it  shall  be  foUow'd ! 

Xim.  Will  he  see 

The  noble  stem  hewn  down,  the  beacon-light 
Which  from  his  house  for  ages  o'er  the  land 
Hath  shone  through  cloud  and  storm,  thus  quenchM  at  onbe  ? 
Will  he  not  aid  his  children  in  the  hour 
Of  this  their  utmost  peril  ? — Awful  power 
b  with  the  holv  dead,  and  there  are  times 
When  the  tomo  hath  no  chain  they  cannot  burst ! 
Is  it  a  thing  forgotten  how  he  woke 
From  its  deep  rest  of  old ;  remembering  Spain 
In  her  great  danger  ?    At  the  night's  mid-watch 
How  Leon  started,  when  the  sound  was  heard 
Th  It  shook  her  dark  and  hollow-echoing  streets. 
As  with  the  heavy  tramp  of  steel-clad  men, 
Bv  thousands  marching  through.    For  he  had  risen ! 
The  Campeador  was  on  his  march  again. 
And  in  his  arms,  and  follow'd  by  his  hosts 
Of  shadowy  spearmen.    He  had  left  the  world 
From  which  we  are  dimly  parted,  and  gone  forth. 
And  call'd  his  buried  warriore  from  their  sleep, 
Gathering  them  round  him  to  deliver  Spain ; 
For  Afric  was  upon  her.    Morning  broke. 
Day  rush'd  through  clouds  of  battle ;  but  at  eve 
Our  God  had^triumph'd,  and  the  rescued  land 
Sent  up  a  shout  of  victory  from  the  field. 
That  rock'd  her  ancient  mountains. 

The  Cits.  Arm  !  to  arms ! 

On  to  our  chief!    We  have  strengh  within  us  yet 
To  die  with  our  blood  roused  !    Now,  be  the  word 
For  the  Cid's  house !  [They  begin  to  arm  tkemaelve^k 

Xim.  Ye  know  his  battle  song  ? 

The  old  rude  strain  wherewith  his  bands  went  forth 
To  strike  down  Paynim  swords !  [She  nags. 

THE  cid's  battle  SONG. 

The  Moor  is  on  his  way, 
With  the  tambour  peal  and  the  tecbir-shout. 
And  the  horn  o'er  the  blue  seas  ringing  out. 

He  hath  marshall'd  his  dark  array ! 
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Shout  thraugh  the  vine-clad  land ! 
That  her  sons  on  all  their  hills  may  hear. 
And  sharpen  the  point  of  the  red  wolf-spear. 

And  the  sword  §ot  the  brave  man's  tumd ! 

[The  Citizens  }'om  in  the  song,  while  theff  eoiUiimi 
arming  themselves. 

Banners  are  in  the  field ! 
The  chief  must  rise  from  his  ioyous  board. 
And  turn  from  the  (east  ere  tne  wine  be  pour'd. 

And  take  up  his  father's  shield  ! 

The  Moor  is  on  his  way  ! 
Let  the  peasant  leave  his  oUve-ground, 
And  the  goats  roam  wild  through  the  pine-woods  round ! 

There  is  nobler  work  to-day ! 

Send  forth  the  trumpet's  call ! 
Till  the  bride^oom  cast  the  goblet  down. 
And  the  mamage-robe,  and  me  flowery  crown ; 

And  arm  in  the  bajoquet-hall ! 

And  stay  the  iimeral  train : 
Bid  the  chanted  mass  be  hush'd  awhile. 
And  the  bier  laid  down  in  the  holy  aisle, 

And  the  mourners  girt  for  Spain. 

[  The^  take  up  the  banner  and  follow  Ximena  out,    Tktk 
voices  are  heard  gradually  dying  away  at  a  (''-^ 

Ere  night  must  swords  be  red ! 
It  is  not  an  hour  for  knells  and  tears, 
But  for  helmets  braced,  and  serried  spean ! 

To-morrow  for  the  dead ! 

The  Cid  is  in  array ! 
His  steed  is  barded,*  his  plume  waves  high. 
His  banner  is  up  in  the  sunny  sky, 

Now  joy  for  the  Cross  to-day ! 


;  yO— TA«  WaUs  of  the  City.    The  Plains  beneath^ 
with  the  moorish  Camp  and  Atmt$ 

GoNZiLLEZ—GlKciAs— Hernandez. 

{A  wild  sound  of  Moorish  Music  heard  from  behw.) 

Her.  What  notes  are  these  in  their  deep  mouinfiilfiett 
So  strangely  wild  1 

Oar.  'TistheshriUmekKiy 

Of  the  M  oofs  ancient  death-song.    Well  I  know 
The  rude  borbaricvound ;  but,  tul  this  hour. 
It  seem'd  not  fearfld.— Now,  a  shuddering  chill 

*  Bordedy  caparisoned  for  battle. 
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Comes  o*er  me  with  its  tones.— Lo !  irom  yon  tent 
Tl^  lead  the  noble  bojrs ! 

Her.  The  young,  and  pure, 

And  beautiful  victims !— Tis  oA  things  like  these 
We  cast  oar  hearts  in  wild  idolatry. 
Sowing  the  winds  with  hope ! — Yet  this  is  well. 
Thus  brightly  crown'd  with  life's  most  gorgeous  4oweai^ 
And  all  unblemished,  earth  should  offer  up 
Eler  treasures  unto  Heaven ! 

Gar.  (to  Gonzalez.)  My  chief,  the  Moor  - 

Hath  led  your  children  forth. 

Gon.  {wtcartiag.)  Are  my  sons  there  7 

[  knew  they  could  not  perish ;  for  yon  Heaven 
Would  ne'er  behold  it !— Where  is  he  that  said 
1  was  no  more  a  fitther  t— They  look  changed<*^ 
Pallid  and  worn,  as  from  a  prison-house ! 
Or  Mfi  mine  eye  sees  dimly  ? — But  their  steps 
Seem  heavy,  as  with  pain. — I  hear  the  clank — 
Oa  God !  their  limbs  are  fettered ! 

Ahd.  {coming  forward  beneath  the  waUo.)  CfaristiBn     ook 
Once  more  upon  thy  children.    There  is  yet 
One  moment  for  the  trembling  of  the  sword ; 
Their  doom  is  still  with  thee. 

Gon,  Why  should  this  man 

So  mock  us  with  the  semblance  of  our  kind  ? 
—Moor !  Moor !  thou  dost  too  daringly  provoke. 
In  thy  bold  cruelty,  th'  all-judging  One, 
Who  visits  for  such  things !— !mst  thou  no  sense 
(nihy  frail  nature  ?— 'Twill  be  taught  thee  yet. 
And  darkly  shall  the  anguish  of  my  soul. 
Darkly  and  heavily,  pour  itself  on  thine. 
When  thou  shall  cry  for  mercy  from  the  dust. 
And  be  denied ! 

Ahd.  Nay,  is  it  not  thjirself, 

That  hast  no  mercy  and  no  love  within  thee  ? 
These  are  thy  sons,  the  nurshngs  of  thy  house ; 
Speak !  must  they  live  or  die  ? 

(xon.  (in  violent  emotion.)    Is  it  Heaven's  will 
To  tr}r  the  dust  it  kindles  for  a  day> 
With  infinite  agony  !--How  have!  drawn 
Tins  chastening  on  my  head !— They  bloom'd  around  me. 
And  my  heart  ^w  too  fearlesB  in  its  joy, 
Glorying  in  theur  bright  promise !— If  we  fidl, 
Is  there  no  pardon  for  our  feebleness ! 

[Hekn AMDEZ,  without  Speaking,  holds  up  a  cross  he/ore  him, 

Abd.  Speak! 

Gon.  (snatching  the  cross,  and  lifting  it  up.)  Let  the  earth 
be  shaken  throush  its  depths. 
But  this  must  triumph ! 
Abd.  {coldly. )  Be  it  as  thou  wilt. 

— Unsheath  the  scimitar !  [To  his  guardt, 

Qar.  (to  Gonzalez.)       Away,  my  chief! 
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TUs  18  your  place  no  longer.    There  are  Ihiagi 
No  hoioan  heart,  though  oattle-proof  as  youn, 
Unmadden*d  may  sustain. 

Chn.  Be'stjll!  Ihavenow 

No  place  on  earth  but  this ! 
Alpk,  (from  beneath.)    Men !  sdve  me  way. 
That  I  may  spoak  forth  onoe  bMore  I  die ! 

Chtr.  Th(B  princely  boy  !~-how  gallantly  his  brow 
Wears  its  high  nature  in  the  face  of  death ! 

Alph.    Father! 

Gon.    My  son !  my  son  !-~Mine  eldest-bom ! 

Alph.  Stay  but  upon  the  ramparts !  Fear  thoa  not 
—There  is  good  courage  in  me :  oh !  my  ^ther ! 
I  will  not  jihame  thee  !—only  let  me  fidl 
Knowing  thine  eye  looks  proudly  on  (hy  child. 
So  diall  my  heart  have  strength. 

Gon.  Would,  would  to  God» 

That  I  might  die  for  thee,  ray  noble  boy ! 
Alphonao,  my  fair  son ! 

Alph.  Could  I  have  lived, 

I  miffht  have  been  a  warrior !— Now,  farewell ! 
But  look  upon  me  still !— I  wiU  not  U^ich 
When  the  keen  sabre  flashes— Mark  me  well ! 
Mine  eyelids  shall  not  quiver  as  it  fails. 
So  thou  wilt  look  upon  me ! 

(rar.  (to  Gonzalez.)         Nay,  my  lord! 
We  must  begone ! — Thou  canst  not  bear  it ! 

Gon.  Peace! 

—Who  hath  told  thee  how  much  man's  heart  can  bear  ! 
— ^Lend  me  thine  arm— ray  brain  whirls  fearfully— 
How  thick  the  shades  close  round !— my  boy !  my  boy ! 
Where  ait  thou  in  this  gloom  I 

Gar.  Let  us  go  hence ! 

This  is  a  dreadful  moment ! 

Gon.  Hush !— what  saidst  thoa ! 

Now  let  me  look  on  him !— Dost  thou  see  aught 
Through  the  dull  mist  which  wraps  us ! 

Gar.  I  behold— 

O !  for  a  thousand  Spaniards !  to  rush  down— 

Gon,  Thou  seest—My  heart  stands  still  to  hear  thee 
—There  seems  a  fearful  hush  upon  the  air. 
As  'twere  the  dead  of  night ! 

Gar.  The  hosts  have  closed 

Around  the  spot  in  stillness.    Through  the  spears. 
Ranged  thick  and  motionless,  I  see  hun  not ; 
— Sut  now— 

Gon.  He  bade  me  keep  mine  eye  iqx>n  him. 

And  all  is  darkness  round  me ! — ^Now  f 

Gar.  A  sword, 

A  sword,  springs  upward,  hke  a  lightning  burst, 
Throogh  the  dark  serried  mass !— Its  cola  t>lue  glaie 
Is  wavering  to  and  fro— 'tis  vanish'd— hark ! 
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(Ton.  I  heard  it,  yes!— I  hetrd  the  doll  dead  aooLd 
That  heavily  broke  the  siknce ! — Didst  thoa speak! 
—I  lost  thy  words— come  nearer ! 

Gar.  Twas— *tia  past  S— 

The  sword  fell  fAtfn/ 

Her.  (with  exultation.)  Flow  forth,  thoa  noble  Uood ! 
Fount  of  Spain's  ransom  and  deliverance,  flow 
Uncheck'd  and  brightv  forth ! — ^Thou  kinely  stream ! 
Blood  of  our  heroes !  blood  of  martjnrdom  1 
.  Which  through  so  many  warrior-hearts  hast  poiir'd 
Thy  fiery  currents,  and  hast  made  our  hills 
Free,  by  thine  own  free  oaring ! — Bathe  the  land. 
But  there  thou  wtaAt  not  sinkt — Our  very  air 
Shall  take  thy  coloring^,  and  our  loaded  skies 
Oer  th'  infidel  hanff  dark  and  ominous, 
With  battle-hues  ch  thee ! — ^And  thy  deep  voice 
Rising  above  them  to  the  judgment-seat 
Shall  call  a  burst  of  gather'd  vengeance  down. 
To  sweep  th'  oppressor  fix>m  us  !~^or  thy  wave 
Hath  made  his  guilt  run  o*er ! 

Cron.  {endeavoring  to  rouse  himoelf.)  Tis  all  a  dveam ! 
There  is  not  one-— no  hand  on  earth  could  harm 
That  fair  boy's  graceful  head  I — ^Wh]^  look  yon  thus  ? 

Abd.  (pointing  to  Caklos.)  Christian  1  e'en  yet  thoa  haft  a 
son! 

Gon.    E'en  vet! 

Car.  My  fiither !  take  me  from  these  fearful  men ! 
Wilt  thou  not  save  me,  father  1 

Gon.  (atten^tinf(  to  unsheath  kit  oword,)  Is  the  strength 
From  mine  arm  shiver'd  1 — Garcias,  follow  me ! 

Gar.  Whither,  my  chief? 

Cron.  Why,  we  can  die  as  weU 

On  yonder  plain,— a]^,  a  spear's  thrust  will  do 
The  little  that  our  misery  doth  require. 
Sooner  than  e'en  this  anguish !    Life  is  best 
Thrown  from  us  in  such  mcnnents. 

[Voices  heard  at  a  distanee. 

Her.  Hufib!  what  strain 

Floats  on  the  wind  ? 

Gar.  'Tis  the  Cid's  battle-song ! 

What  marvel  hath  been  wrought  ? 

[Voices  approaching  heard  in  ekonu. 
The  Moor  is  on  nis  way ! 
With  the  tambour  peal  and  the  tecbir-diottt. 
And  the  horn  o'er  the  blue  seas  ringing  out ; 
He  hath  marshall'd  his  dark  array ! 
[XiMSifA  enters,  foUotDedbv  Citizens,  with  the 

Xim.  Is  it  too  late  ?— My  father,  these  are  mm 
Through  life  and  death  prepared  to  follow  thee 
Beneam  this  banner ! — Ib  their  zeal  too  late  ! 
—Oh !  There's  a  fearful  history  on  thy  brow ! 
What  hast  thou  seen  t 
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Cfmr,  Itiinotatttoolate. 

JCffft.  My  brothers ! 

Her,  All  is  well.  (7b  Garoias.)  Horii  woold'st 

thoa  chill 
That  which  has  epmng  within  them,  as  a  flame 
From  th'  altar-embers  mounts  in  sudden  brightness  T 
I  say,  'tis  not  too  late,  ye  men  of  Spain ! 
On  to  the  rescue  ! 

JCtm.  Bless  me,  O  my  father ! 

And  I  will  hence,  to  aid  thee  with  my  prayers, 
S«ndinff  my  spirit  with  thee  through  the  stcmn 
lit  up  by  flashing  swords ! 

Gon,  (fallirur  vpon  her  neck.)  Hath  aught  been  sptrtdt 
Am  I  not  bereft  ?— Thou  'rt  left  me  still ! 
Mine  dwn,  my  loveliest  (me,  thou  'rt  left  me  still ! 
Farewell !— thy  father's  blessing  and  thy  God's, 
Bw  with  thee,  my  Ximena ! 

Tm.  Fare  thee  well ! 

If  e'er  thy  steps  tnm  homeward  from  the  field, 
Tlie  voice  is  hui^'d  that  still  hath  welcomed  mee, 
Hiink  of  me  in  thy  victory ! 

Her,  Peace !  no  more ! 

This  is  no  time  to  melt  our  nature  down 
To  a  soft  stream  of  tears ! — Be  of  strong  heart ! 
Give  me  the  banner !    Swell  the  song  again ! 

The  CiU.  Ere  night  must  swords  m  red ! 
It  is  not  an  v^ux  for  knells  and  tears, 
But  for  helmets  braced  and  serried  spears! 

— ^To-morrow  for  the  dead  !     [Exeunt  < 

Scene  VIII.— before  the  AUar  of  a  Church, 

Elmina  rises  from  the  steps  of  the  AUar. 

Elm.  The  clouds  are  fearful  that  o'erhang  thy  ways, 
(%,  thou  mysterious  Heaven ! — It  cannot  be 
That  I  have  drawn  the  vials  oiihy  wrath. 
To  burst  upon  me  through  the  lifnnff  up 
Of  a  proud  heart,  elate  in  happinessT 
Mo !  in  mv  day's  full  noon,  for  me  life's  flowers 
But  wreatn'd  a  cup  of  trembling ;  and  the  love. 
The  boundless  love,  my  spirit  was  form'd  to  bear. 
Hath  ever,  in  its  place  of  silence,  been 
A  trouble  and  a  ^adow,  tinging  thoudit 
With  hues  too  deep  for  joy ! — Inever  look'd 
On  my  fiur  children,  in  tbeir  buoyant  mirth 
Or  sunny  sleep,  when  all  the  ^tle  air 
Beem'd  glowing  with  their  quiet  blessedness. 
But  o'er  my  soul  there  came  a  ^udd'ring  senas 
Of  earth,  and  its  pale  chanjB^es ;  ev'n  like  that 
Which  vaguely  mlneles  with  our  glorious  drearai 
A  restless  and  disturoing  consciousness 
That  the  bright  things  must  &de  !--How  have  I  shrank 
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From  ^  dull  mnnnar  of  di'  unquiet  voice, 

Wi^  its  low  tokens  of  mortality, 

Till  my  heart  fiiinted  'midst  their  smiles ! — their  smiles ! 

— ^Where  are  those  glad  looks  now? — Could  they  go  down. 

With  all  their  joyous  Ikht,  that  seem'd  not  earth's^ 

To  the  cold  grave ! — My  children !— righteous  Heaven ! 

There  floats  a  dark  remembrance  o'er  my  brain 

Of  one  who  told  me,  with  relentless  eye, 

liiat  this  should  be  the  hour !  [Ximena  enUn, 

Xim.  They  are  gone  forth 

Unto  the  rescue ! — strong  in  heart  and  hope, 
FaithAil,  though  few ! — My  mother,  let  thy  prayers 
Call  on  the  land's  good  samts  to  lift  once  more 
The  sword  and  cross  that  sweep  the  field  lor  Spain, 
As  in  old  battle,  so  thine  arms  e'en  yet 
May  clasp  thy  son ! — ^For  me,  my  part  is  done ! 
The  flame  which  dimly  might  have  linger'd  yet 
A  htde  while,  hath  gather'd  all  its  rays 
Bristly  to  sink  at  onoe :  and  it  is  weU ! 
Hie  sluidows  are  around  me ;  to  thy  heart 
Fold  me,  that  I  may  die. 

Mm.  My  chUd!— What  dream 

ll  on  thjr  soul  ? — Even  now  thine  aspect  wean 
Life's  brightest  inspiration ! 

Xim.  Death's! 

Elm.  Away! 

Thine  eye  hath  starry  clearness ;  and  thy  cheek 
Doth  glow  beneath  it  with  a  richer  hue 
Than  tinged  its  earliest  flower ! 

Xim.  It  well  may  be ! 

There  are  fer  deeper  and  far  warmer  hues 
Than  those  which  draw  their  coloring  from  the  founts 
Ofyouth,  or  health,  or  hope. 

Ehn,  Nay,  speak  not  thus ! 

There's  that  about  thee  shining  which  would  send 
E'en  through  my  heart  a  sunny  glow  of  ioy. 
Were 't  not  for  these  sad  words.    The  aim  cold  aii 
And  solemn  Ught,  which  wrap  these  tombs  and  shrmes 
As  a  pale  gleaming  shroud,  seem  kindled  up 
With  a  young  spint  of  etherial  hope 
Caught  from  thy  mien !— Oh  no !  this  is  not  death ! 

Jum.  Why  should  not  He.  whose  touch  dissolves  our 
Put  on  his  robes  of  beauty  wnen  he  comes 
As  a  deliverer?— He  hath  many  forms, 
They  should  not  all  be  fearful !— If  his  call 
Be  but  our  gathering  to  that  distant  land 
For  whose  sweet  waters  we  have  pined  with  thirst. 
Why  should  not  its  prophetic  sense  be  home 
Into  the  heart's  deep  stillness,  with  a  breath 
Of  summer-winds,  a  voice  of  melody. 
Solemn,  yet  lovely  ?— Mother,  I  deptut  !— 
Be  it  thy  comfort,  in  the  after-days, 
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That  thoa  hast  seen  me  thua ! 

Elm.  Distract  me  not 

With  such  wild  fears !  ,  Can  I  bear  on  with  life 
When  thou  art  gone  1 — Thy  voice,  thy  step,  thy  smik, 
PaasM  fix>m  my  path? — ^Alas!  even  now  thine  eye 
Ib  changedr-^hy  cheek  ia  fading! 

Xim,  Ay,  the  clouds 

Of  the  dim  hour  are  gathering  o'er  mv  sight. 
And  yet  I  fear  not,  for  the  GmI  of  Help 
Comes  in  that  quiet  darkness ! — ^It  may  soothe 
Thy  woes,  my  mother !  if-I  tell  thee  now 
With  what  glad  calmness  I  behold  the  veil 
Falling  between  me  and  the  world,  wherein 
My  heart  so  ill  hath  rested. 

Mm,  Thine! 

Xhn.  Rejoice 

For  her,  that,  when  the  garland  of  her  life 
Was  blijriited,  and  the  springs  of  hope  were  dried. 
Received  her  summons  hence ;  and  had  no  time. 
Bearing  the  canker  at  th'  impatient  heart. 
To  wimer,  sorrowing  for  that  ^t  of  Heaven, 
Which  lent  one  moment  of  existence  li£^t. 
That  dimm'd  the  rest  for  ever ! 

Elm.  How  is  this? 

My  child,  what  mean'st  thou  ? 

Atm.  Mother!  I  have  loved, 

And  been  beloved ! — the  sunbeam  of  an  hour. 
Which  0ive  life's  hidden  treasury  to  mine  eye, 
As  they  lay  shining  in  their  secret  founts, 
Went  out  and  left  them  colorless.— 'Tis  past— 
And  what  remains  on  earth  ? — the  rainbow  mist. 
Through  which  I  gazed,  hath  melted,  and  my  sight 
Is  clear'd  to  look  on  all  thin£;s  as  they  are  !— 
But  this  is  far  too  mournful  ^—Life's  dark  gift 
Hath  fall'n  too  early  and  too  cold  upon  me ! — 
Therefore  I  would  go  hence ! 

Elm.  And  thou  hast  loved 

Unknown 

JCtm.  Oh !  pardon,  pardcm  that  1  veil'd 

My  thoughts  from  thee  !->But  thou  hadst  woes  enougl^ 
And  mine  came  o'er  me  when  thy  soul  had  need 
Of  more  than  mortal  strength !— For  I  had  scarce 
Given  the  deep  consciousness  that  I  was  loved 
A  treasure's  place  within  my  secret  heart. 
When  earth's  brief  joy  went  from  me ! 

'Twas  at  mom 
I  saw  the  warriors  to  their  field  go  forth. 
And  he— my  choeeit— was  there  amonpt  the  rest* 
With  his  young,  glorious  brow  ! — I  look'd  againr— 
The  strife  grew  dark  beneath  me— but  his  plume 
Waved  free  above  the  lances.    Yet  again — 
It  had  gone  down !  and  steeds  were  trampling  o^er 
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The  spot  to  which  mine  eyes  were  riveted, 
TiU  blinded  by  th'  intenseneas  of  their  gaze  1«-* 
And  then— at  last — ^I  harried  to  the  gate. 
And  met  him  there ! — i  met'faim  !•— oh  his  shield. 
And  with  his  cloven  helm,  and  shivered  sword. 
And  dark  hair  steep'd  in  blood ! — ^They  bore  Um  \ 
Mother ! — I  saw  his  fece !— Oh  !  such  a  death 
Works  fearful  changes  on  the  fair  of  eirth. 
The  pride  of  woman's  eye  ! 

Elm.  Sweet  daughter,  peao6 ! 

Wake  not  the  dark  remembrance  ;  for  thy  frame— 

Xim.  There  will  be  peace  ere  long.    I  shut  my  heart. 
Even  as  a  tomb,  o'er  that  lone  silent  grief. 
That  I  mi^t  spare  it  thee  !-^But  now  the  hour 
Is  come  when  that  which  would  have  pierced  thy  soul 
Shall  be  its  healing  bahn.    Oh !  weep  thou  not. 
Save  with  a  gentle  sorrow ! 

Elm.  Must  it  be  ? 

Art  thou  indeed  to  leave  me  ? 

Xim.  kNCultingly.)  Be  thou  giad ! 

I  say,  rejoice  above  thy  favor'd  child ! 
Joy,  for  the  soldier  when  his  field  is  fought, 
Joy,  for  the  peasant  when  his  vintage-toriL 
Is  closed  at  eve ! — ^But  most  of  all  for  her. 
Who,  when  her  life  had  chanced  its  glittering  Tdbes 
For  the  dull  garb  of  sorrow,  which  doth  cling 
So  heavily  around  the  joumeyere  on. 
Cast  down  its  weight— and  siept ! 

£/m,  Alas!  thine  eye 

fs  wandering— yet  how  brightly !— Is  this  death. 
Or  some  high  wondrous  vision '? — Speak,  my  duld ! 
How  is  it  with  thee  now  ? 

Xiia.  iwUdlv.)  I  see  it  still! 

'Tis  fioating,  like  a  glorious  cloud  on  high. 
My  father's  banner !— Hear'st  thou  not  a  sound? 
The  trumpet  of  Castile  ?— Praise,  praise  to  Heaven ! 
— ^Now  may  the  weary  rest ! — ^Be  still ! — Who  calls 
The  night  so  fearful  ? [She  diet. 

Elm.  No !  she  is  not  dead !— - 

Ximenii ! — speak  to  me !— Oh  yet  a  tone 
From  that  sweet  voice,  that  1  may  {gather  in 
One  more  remembrance  of  its  lovely  sound, 
Ererhedr   ;  r" '—What,  L«^  all  hu«hMt~ 

No,  no  !— JL  ^-i^ii:.  L  lie  :^ilo\v  iht.>utd  we  bear 
The  Jnrk  rrjiMji^viiii^  of  our  eouls,  if  Heaven 
Left  not  3iich  beings  with  us  I — Bui  is  this 
Her  wonted  look  f — mo  pad  o  quiet  lies 
On  itt  dim  fearful  btauty  I — Speak ,  Xtmena  ? 
Speak  l-^ny  heart  dies  within  me  !-^She  is  gone, 
with  iill  her  b]ea^d  amikef — my  child  ;  my  child  I 
WbdiB  art  thou  ?— Where  fa  that  which  answer'd  me. 
From  thy  Kjft-f^hining  eyes  ?"flash  I  dcktli  ahe  mof»f 
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—One  light  lock  Beem'd  to  tremble  on  her  brow. 
As  a  polie  thiobb*d  beneath  ; — ^'twas  bat  the  voice 
Of  my  deflpnr  that  stirr'd  it ! — She  is  gone ! 

[She  throv)9  herself  on-the  body.    Gonzalbx  enten, 
alone^  and  toounaed. 

jEhn.  irisintfM  he  ag^proachea,)  I  must  not  now  be  scom'd  I 
No,  not  a  look, 
A  whisper  of  reproach  l«^Behold  my  woe ! — 
Thou  canst  not  scorn  me  now ! 

Gon.  Hast  thou  heard  aU  f 

Elm.  Thy  daughter  on  mv  bosom  laid  her  head, 
And  passed  away  to  rest. — Behold  her  there, 
Ev«i  such  as  death  ha^  made  her  !^ 

Gon.  (bending  over  ILiMJSSA^s  body.)  Thou  art  gone 
A  little  while  before  me,  oh,  my  child ! 
Why  should  the  traveller  weep  to  part  with  those 
That  scarce  an  hour  will  reach  their  promised  limd 
Ere  he  too  cast  his  pilgrim  staff  away. 
And  spread  his  couch  Deside  them  ? 

Mm.  Must  it  be 

Henceforth  enough  that  once  a  thinf  so  fiiir 
Had  its  bright  place  amongst  us  ? — Lb  this  all 
Left  for  the  years  to  come  ^~We  will  not  stay ! 
£2arth's  chain  each  hour  grows  weaker. 

Gon.  (still  gazing  upon  Xtmena.)  And  thou'rt  hud 
To  slumber  in  the  shadow,  blessed  child ! 
Ot*  a  jet  stainless  altar,  and  beside 
A  sainted  warrior's  tomb ! — Oh,  fitting  pkce 
For  thee  to  jield  thy  pure  heroic  soul 
Back  unto  mm  that  gave  it ! — And  thy  cheek 
Yet  smiles  in  its  bright  paleness ! 

Elm.  Hadst  thou  wen 

The  look  with  which  she  passed ! 

Gon.  (stUl bending  over  het.)  Why,  'tis  ahnost 
Like  iov  to  view  thy  beautiful  repose  ! 
llie  raaed  imaee  of  that  perfect  cahn 
floats,  e'en  as  long-forgotten  music,  back 
Into  my  weary  heart ! — No  dark  wild  spot 
On  thy  dear  brow  doth  tell  of  bloody  hands 
That  quenchM  youn^  life  by  violence ! — ^We  *ve  seen 
Too  much  of  horror,  m  one  crowded  hour. 
To  weep  for  aught  so  gently  gathered  hence ! 
—Oh!  man leavM other  traces ! 

Elm.  {sudderUv  starting.)       It  returns 
On  my  bewilder'd  soul  ?— Went  jre  not  forth 
Unto  the  rescue  1— And  thou'rt  here  alone ! 
—Where  are  mv  sons? 

Gon.  (solemnly.)         We  were  too  late ! 

Mlm.  Toolmtot 

Hast  thou  nought  else  to  tell  me  ? 

Gon.  I  brought  back 

From  that  last  field  the  banner  of  my  sires, 
38 
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. Thine! 

Gon.  Another  hour 

^hali  hasSa.  its  throb  P»^  ever.    J  go  hence,  ^ 

And  wiA  me 

Elm.  No  !-*Man  cotUd  not  lift  liis  hand*— 

Where  hast  thou  left  thy  sons  1 

Gon,  I  hav9  no  sons. 

Elm,  What  hast  thou  said  ? 

Gon.  That  now  there  lives  not  one 

To  wear  the  glory  of  mine  ancient  house. 
When  I  am  gone  to  rest. 

Elm.  itkrowing  h^self  on  the  ground,  and  ^peaking  m  m 
lovD  hurried  voice,)  In  one  brief  hour,  all  ^gone ! — and  tueh  a 

death! 
—I  see  their  blood  gush  forth ! — their  graceful  heads- 
Take  the  dark  vision  from  me,  oh,  my  Grod ! 
And  such  a  death  for  them  i — I  was  not  there ! 
They  were  but  mine  in  beauty  and  in  joy. 
Not  in  that  mortal  angiush — All,  all  gone ! 
— ^Why  should  1  struggle  more  \ — What  is  this  Power, 
Aeainst  whose  might,  on  all  sides  pressing  us. 
We  strive  with  fierce  impatience,  which  but  lays 
Our  own  frail  spirits  prostrate  ?  \Ajter  a  long  jmmms. 

Now  1  know 
Thy  hand,  my  God ! — and  thejr  are  soonest  crosh'd 
That  most  withstand  it  I— I  resist  no  more. 

\She  rites. 
A  light,  a  light  springs  up  from  grief  and  death. 
Which  with  its  solemn  radiance  doth  reveal 
Why  we  have  thus  been  tried ! 

Crtm.  Then  I  may  still 

Fix  my  kst  look  on  thee,  in  holy  love. 
Parting,  but  yet  with  hope ! 

Elm.  (falling  at  his  feet.)  Canst  thou  forgive? 
— Oh,  I  have  driven  the  arrow  to  thy  heart. 
That  should  have  buried  it  within  mine  own. 
And  borne  the  |  ang  in  silence ! — I  have  cast 
Thy  life's  fidr  honor,  in  my  w^d  despair, 
As  an  unvalued  gem  upon  the  waves. 
Whence  thou  hast  snatch'd  it  back,  to  bear  from  earth, 
All  stainless  on  thy.  breast. — ^Well  hast  thou  done — 
But  I — canst  thou  forgive  ? 

Gon.  Within  this  hour 

I've  stood  upon  that  verge  whence  mortals  fall. 
And  leam'd  how  'tis  with  one  whose  sieht  grows  dinit 
And  whose  foot  trembles  on  the  gulf's  dark  side, 
-—Death  purifies  all  feeling— We  will  part 
In  pity  and  in  love. 

Elm.  Death  !~And  thou  too 

Art  on  thy  way !— Oh,  joy  for  thee,  high  heart ! 
Glory  uud  joy  for  thee  f— The  day  is  dosed. 
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And  well  and  nobly  haalrthoa  bo  me  thyself 

Throngh  its  lon^  battle-toils,  thoagK  many  ewoidji 

Have  enter'd  thine  own  soul !— Bm  on  my  htad 

Recoil  the  fierce  invokings  of  deaprtjj, 

And  I  am  left  far  distanced  in  the  race. 

The  lonely  one  of  earth ! — Ay,  this  ia  Juat, 

I  am  not  worthy  that  upon  my  hvemt 

In  this,  thine  hour  of  victory,  thou  ehould'at  yield 

Thy  spirit  unto  God ! 

Gon,  Thou  art!  iliouart! 

Oh !  a  life's  love,  a  heart's  long  fidthfulness. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  eternal  things, 
Wearing^  their  chasten'd  beauty  all  undinun'd. 
Assert  meur  lofty  claims ;  and  these  are  not 
For  one  dark  hour  to  cancel ! — We  are  here, 
Before  that  altar  which  received  the  vows 
Of  OUT  unbroken  youth,  and  meet  it  is 
For  such  a  wimeas,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
And  in  the  &ce  of  death,  whose  shadowy  arm 
Comes  dim  between  us,  to  record  th'  exchange 
Of  our  tried  hearts*  forg[ivenea8.— Who  are  they. 
That  in  one  path  have  joumey'd,  needing  not 
Forgiveness  at  its  close  1    [A  CirizEii  enters  haatUf. 

(hi.  The  M oois !  the  Moon ! 

Chn.  How !  is  the  city  storm'd  ? 
O  righteous  Heaven !  for  this  I  look'd  not  vet ! 
Hath  all  been  done  in  vain  ?    Why,  then,  ^tifl  tims 
For  prayer,  and  then  to  rest ! 

Cit,  The  sun  liiall  set. 

And  not  a  Christian  vcnee  be  left  for  prayer, 
To-mcht,  within  Valencia.    Round  our  walls 
The  I^ynim  host  is  gathering  for  th'  assault, 
And  we  have  none  to  guard  ^em. 

Ckm.  Then  my  pltoe 

Is  here  no  longer.    1  had  hoped  to  die 
E'en  by  the  altar  and  the  sepulchre 
Of  my  brave  sires ;  but  this  was  not  to  be ! 
Give  me  my  sword  again,  and  lead  me  hence 
Back  to  the  ramparts.    I  have  yet  an  hour. 
And  it  hath  still  high  duties.    Now,  my  wife ! 
Thou  mother  of  my  children— of  the  dead — 
"Whom  I  name  unto  thee  in  steadfEist  hone— 

Elm,       No,  not  farewell !    My  soul  hath  risea 
To  mate  itself  with  thine ;  and  by  thy  side, 
Amidst  the  hurling  lances,  I  will  stand. 
As  one  on  whom  a  brave  man's  love  hath  been 
Wasted  not  utterly. 

Ckm.  I  thank  thee,  Heaven ! 

That  I  have  tasted  of  the  awful  joy 
Which  thou  hast  given,  to  temper  hours  like  thii 
With  a  deep  sense  of  thee,  and  of  thine  ends 
In  these  dread  visitingB ! 
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(2b  ELMnrA.)  We  wiU  not  part, 

Bat  with  the  ipirifs  parting. 

Elm.  One  farewdi 

To  her,  that,  mantled  with  sad  loyeluieas, 
Doth  dumber  at  our  feet !    My  bleased  child ! 
Oh !  in  thy  heart's  affliction  thou  wert  strong, 
And  holy  courage  did  pervade  thy  woe. 
As  light  the  trouUed  waters !    Be  at  peace ! 
Thou  whose  bright  spirit  made  itself  the  soul 
Of  all  that  were  around  thee !    And  thy  life 
£'en  then  was  struck  and  withering  at  the  core ! 
Farewell !  thy  parting  look  hath  on  me  Men, 
E'en  as  a  gleam  of  heaven,  and  I  am  now 
More  like  what  thou  hast  been.    Mv  soul  is  hoflfa'd 
For  a  still  sense  of  purer  worlds  hatn  sunk 
And  settled  on  its  depths  with  diat  last  smile 
Which  from  thine  eye  shone  fordi.    Thou  hast  not  tivedl 
In  vain— 4ny  child,  rarewell ! 

Gon,  Surely  for  thee 

Death  had  no  sting,  Ximena !    We  are  blest. 
To  learn  one  secret  of  the  shadowy  pass, 
From  such  an  aspect's  caUnness.    Yet  once  mors 
I  kiss  thy  pale  youn^  cheek,  my  broken  flower! 
In  token  of  th'  undymg  love  and  hope 
Whose  land  is  far  away.  ( 

ScBifB  IX.'-The  WalU  of  ike  CUy. 

Heuiandbz.— J./eto  Citizens  gathered  round  AtM. 

Her.  Why,  men  have  cast  the  treasures,  which  their  lifM 
flad  been  worn  down  in  gathering,  on  the  pyre. 
Ay,  at  their  household  hearths  have  lit  die  brand. 
Even  from  that  shrine  of  quiet  love  to  bear 
The  flame  which  gave  their  temples  und  their  homei. 
In  asiies,  to  the  wmds !    They  have  done  this. 
Making  a  blasted  void  where  once  the  Sun 
Look'o'^upon  lovely  dwellings ;  and  from  earth 
Razing  all  record  that  on  such  a  spot 
Childhood  hath  sprung,  ace  Med,  misery  wept. 
And  frail  humamtv  knelt  oefore  her  God ; 
They  have  done  tkiSf  in  their  free  nobleness. 
Rather  than  see  the  spoiler's  tread  pollute 
Then:  holy  i^aces.    rraise,  high  praise  be  theirs. 
Who  have  left  man  such  lessons  !    And  these  thingi^ 
Made  your  own  hills  their  witnesses !    The  sky. 
Whose  arch  bends  o'er  you,  and  the  seas,  wherein 
Your  rivers  pour  their  gold,  rejoicing  saw 
The  altar,  and  the  bh;^place,  and  the  tomb. 
And  all  memorials  of  ma.i's  heart  and  fiiith. 
Thus  proudly  hon<Mr'd !    Be  ye  not  outdone 
By  the  departed !   Though  the  godless  foe 
Be  close  upon  us,  we  have  power  to  snatch 
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The  q[x>i]8  of  victory  from  him.    Bebatstroog! 
A  few  bneht  torches  and  brief  moments  yet 
Shall  baffle  bis  flush'd  hope,  and  we  may  die, 
Laimhing  him  uito  scorn.    Rise,  follow  me, 
AncTthoUf  Valencia !  trimnph  in  thy  iate. 
The  ruin,  not  the  yoke,  and  make  my  towers 
A  beacon  unto  Spain ! 

CU».  We'll  follow  thee ! 

Alas !  for  our  fair  city,  and  the  homes 
Wherein  we  rear'd  our  children !    But  away ! 
The  Moor  shall  plant  no  crescent  o'er  our  aiUBB  I        [Castile ! 

Voice,  (from  a  Tower  on  the  WaUs.)  Succon !— Caidle ! 

Cito.  (rushing  to  the  opot.)  It  is  even  so ! 
Now  Messing  be  to  Heaven,  for  we  are  saved  !— 
Castile!  Castile! 

Voice,  (from  the  Tower.)  Line  after  line  of  epean, 
Lance  after  lance,  npon  the  horizon's  verge. 
Like  festal  U^ts  from  cities  burstine  up. 
Doth  skirt  the  plain.    In  faith,  a  noble  host !  [to  front 

Another  Voice.  The  Moor  hath  tum'd  him  from  our  walls, 
Th'  advancing  might  of  Spain ! 

Cito.  iohouttng.)  Castile !  Castile ! 

[GoNZAiJBz  enters,  supported  by  Elmina  and  a  CitiMsm, 

Oon.  What  shouts  of  joy  are  these  ? 

JSer.  HaU!  chiefrain^haU! 

Thus,  even  in  death,  'Us  given  thee  to  receive 
The  conqueror's  crown !    Behold  our  Grod  hath  beard* 
Ajid  amrd  himself  with  vengeance !    Lo !  they  come ! 
The  lances  of  Castile ! 

Gon.  I  knew,  I  knew 

Thou  would'st  not  utterly,  mv  God,  forsake 
Thy  servant  in  his  need  !    My  blood  and  tears 
Have  not  sunk  vainly  to  th'  attesting  earth ! 
Praise  to  thee,  thanks  and  praise,  that  I  have  lived 
To  see  this  hour ! 

Elm.  And  I,  too,  bless  thy  name, 

Thouffh  thou  hast  proved  me  unto  agony ! 

0  God ! — thou  God  of  chastening ! 
Voice,  {from  the  Tower.)  They  move  on! 

1  see  the  royal  banner  in  the  air. 
With  its  emblazon'd  towers ! 

Chn.  Go,  bring  ye  forth 

The  banner  of  the  Cid,  and  plant  it  here^ 
To  stream  above  me,  for  an  answering  sign 
That  the  Kood  cross  doth  hold  its  lofty  pliu^ 
Within  Valencia  still !    What  see  ye  now  ? 

Her.  I  see  a  kingdom's  might  upon  its  pa1h» 
Moving,  in  terrible  magnificence. 
Unto  revenge  and  victory !    Widi  the  flash 
Of  kmg^tly  swords,  up-8prmemg  fh>m  the  rankii 
As  meteors  from  a  still  and  gloomy  deep. 
And  with  the  waving  of  ten  thousand  plumee, 
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Like  a  land's  harvest  in  the  autumn-wind. 
And  with  fierce  light,  which  is  not  of  the  sun. 
But  flung  from  sheets  of  steel — ^it  comes,  it  cornea, 
The  vengeance  of  our  God ! 

6rOR.  I  hear  it  now. 

The  heavy  tread  of  mail-clad  multimdea, 
Like  thunder  showers  upon  the  forest  paths. 

Her.  Ay,  earth  knows  well  the  omen  of  that  Bound, 
And  she  Hath  echoes,  like  a  sepulchre's. 
Pent  in  her  secret  hollows  to  respond 
Unto  the  step  of  death ! 

Gon,  Hark !  how  the  wind 

Swells  proudly  with  the  battle-march  of  Spain ! 
Now  the  heart  feels  its  power ! — A  little  while 
Ghrant  me  to  live,  my  God !    What  pause  is  this ! 

Her.  A  deep  and  dreadAil  one ! — ^the  serried  fHet 
Level  their  spears  for  combat ;  now  the  hosts 
Look  on  each  other  in  their  brooding  wrath. 
Silent  and  face  to  fiice. 

Voices  heard  Without,  Chanting. 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  i^irit !  rest  thee  now ! 
E'en  wmie  with  ours  thy  footsteps  trode 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath ! 

Soul,  to  its  place  on  high ! 
They  that  have  se^n  thy  look  in  death, 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

Elm.  {to  Gonzalez.)  It  is  the  death-hymn  o'er  thy  dau^^ter*! 
bier! 
But  I  am  cakn ;  and  e'en  like  gentle  winds, 
That  music,  through  the  stillness  of  my  heart. 
Sends  mournful  peace. 

Cron.  Oh !  well  those  solemn  tones 

Accord  with  such  an  hour,  for  aU  her  life 
Breath'd  of  a  hero's  soul ! 

lA  sound  of  trumpets  and  shouting  from  theptam. 

Her.  Now,  now  they  close !    Hark !  what  a  dull  dead  sound 
Is  in  the  Moorish  war-shout ! — I  have  known 
Such  tones  prophetic  oft. — The  shock  is  given — 
Lo !  they  have  placed  their  shields  before  their  hearts. 
And  lower'd  their  lances  with  the  streamers  on, 
And  on  their  steeds  bent  forward ! — God  for  Spain ! 
"The  first  bright  qiarks  of  battle  have  been  struck 
From  ^ar  to  q[>ear,  across  the  eleaming  field !— 
There  is  no  tdant  on  which  the  mne  skv  looks 
To  match  with  this !— 'Tis  not  the  gallant  crests, 
Nor  banners  with  their  glorious  blazoiuy ; 
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The  very  nature  and  hi^  soul  of  man 

Doth  now  reveal  itself  I 

^Gon.  Oh,  raise  me  op, 

That  I  mav  look  upon  the  noble  scene ! — 

It  will  not  oe ! — ^I'hat  this  dull  mist  would  pass 

A  moment  from  my  sight ! — ^Whence  rose  that  ahout. 

As  in  fierce  triumpn  1 

Her.  (clasping  his  hands.)  Must  I  look  on  this  1 
The  banner  sinks— *tis  taken ! 

Gon.  Whose? 

Her.  Castile's! 

Gon.  Oh,  God  of  Battles ! 

Elm.  Cahn  thy  noble  heart ! 

Thou  wilt  not  pass  away  without  thy  meed. 
Nay^  rest  thee  on  my  bosom. 

Her.  Cheer  thee  yet ! 

Our  knights  have  spurr*d  to  rescue. — There  is  now 
A  whirl,  a  mingling  of  all  terrible  thing;8. 
Yet  more  appalling  than  the  fierce  distinctness 
Wherewith  tney  moved  before  ^I  see  tall  plumes 
All  wildly  tos^ng  o'er  the  battle's  tide, 
Sway'd  by  the  wrath&l  motion,  and  the  press 
Of  desperate  men,  as  cedar-boughs  by  storms. 
Many  a  white  streamer  there  is  dyed  with  blood. 
Many  a  folse  corslet  broken,  many  a  shield 
Pieroed  through ! — Now,  shout  for  Santiago,  shout ! 
Lo !  javelins  with  a  moment's  brightness  cleave 
The  thickening  dust,  and  barbed  steeds  go  down 
With  their  helm'd  riders ! — Who,  but  One,  can  tcU 
How  spirits  part  amidst  that  fearful  rush 
And  tramplins  on  of  furious  multitudes  1 

Gtm.  Thou'rt  silent !— See'st  thou  more  ?— My  soul  growl 
dai^. 

Her.  And  dark  and  tix>ubled,  as  an  angry  sea. 
Dashing  some  gallant  armament  in  scorn 
Against  its  rocks,  is  all  on  which  I  gaze ! — 
I  can  but  tell  thee  how  tall  spears  are  cross'd. 
And  lances  seem  to  shiver,  and  proud  helms 
To  lighten  with  the  stroke ! — But  round  the  spot. 
Where,  like  a  storm-teii'd  mast,  our  standard  sank. 
The  heart  of  battle  bums. 

Gtm.  Where  is  that  spot^ 

Her.  It  is  beneath  the  lonely  tuft  of  pahns. 
That  ]\h  their  green  heads  o'er  the  tumult  still 
In  calm  and  stately  grace. 

Gon.  There  didst  thou  say  1 

Then  God  is  with  us,  and  we  must  prevail  t 
For  on  that  spot  they  died ! — My  children's  blood 
Calls  on  th*  avenger  thence  ! 

Elm.  They  perish'd  there ! 

—And  the  Inri^  k>cks  that  waved  so  joyoasly 
To  the  fi!iee  wmds,  lay  trampled  and  demed 
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Bven  on  that  place  of  death !— Ob,  Meic^ ! 
Hwh  the  dark  thoag^t  within  me ! 

^r.  {with  sudden  exultation.)  Who  is  he, 
Oathe  white  steed,  and  with  the  caailed  hehn. 
And  the  gold-broider'd  mantle,  winch  dodi  float 
E'en  like  a  sonhy  cloud  above  the  fikbt ; 
And  the  pale  cross,  which  from  bis  breast-^te  g^eami 
With  star-like  radiance  1 
'    Gon.  (eagerly.)  Didst  thou  say  die  cross? 

Her.  On  his  mail'd  bosom  chines  a  broad  white  ctom. 
And  his  long  pkiraage  through  the  dark'ning  air 
Streams  hke  a  snow-wreath. 

Gon.  That  should  be— 

Her,        "  The  king! 

—Was  it  not  told  us  how  he  sent,  of  late,- 
To  the  Cid's  tomb,  e'en  for  the  silver  cross 
Which  he  who  slumbers  there  was  wont  to  bind 
O'er  his  brave  heart  in  fight  P 

Gon.  {springing  upjimuUy.)  My  kins !  my  king ! 
Now  all  good  saints  lor  Si>ain ! — My  nolue  king ! 
And  thou  art  there  !-r-That  1  might  look  once  more 
Upon  thy  fiice !— fint  yet  I  thank  thee.  Heaven ! 
That  thou  hast  sent  bun,  from  my  dying  hands 
Thus  to  receive  his  city ! 

{He  sinks  hack  into  Elmdc^'s 

Her.  He  hath  clear'd 

A  pathway  'midst  the  oombat,  and  the  light 
Follows  his  obaige  through  yon  close  livine  m 
E'en  as  a  gleam  on  some  proud  vessel's  wake 
Along  the  stormy  waters ! — *Ta  redeem'd — 
The  casded  banner !— it  is  flimg  once  more 
lajpy  and  glory  to  the  sweeping  winds  I    . 
— There  seems  a  wavering  through  the  paynhn  _ 
Castile  doth  press  them  sore — Now,  now  rejoice ! 

Gon.  What  hast  thou  seen  1 

Her.  AbduUahfiOls!    HefiOk! 

The  man  of  blood !— the  spoiler ! — he  hath  sunk 
In  our  kind's  path  !^Well  hath  diat  royal  sword 
Avenged  thy  cause,  Gonzalez ! 

They  give  way. 
The  Crescent's  van  is  broken ! — On  the  hills 
And  die  dark  pine-woods  may  the  infidel 
Call  vainly  in  ma  agony  of  >  fear, 
To  cover  nimfixmi  vengeance! — Lo!  they  fly! 
They  of  the  forest  and  me  wilderness 
Are  scatter'd,  e'en  as  leaves  iqwn^he  wind ! 
Woe  to  the  sons  of  Ahie !— Let  the  plains. 
And  die  vine-mountains,  and  Hesperian  seas. 
Take  dieir  dead  unto  diem !— that  blood  shall  WMh 
Oar  soil  from  stams  of  bondage. 

Gm.  imttew^^timg  to  raise  Umaelf.)  Set  dm  fiPMl 
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Come  with  iiieiinib,  fort  miM  greet  my  king. 
After  his  battle-field! 

Her,  Oh,  blest  in  death ! 

Choeen  of  Heaven^  fiireweU ! — Look  on  the  CrooB, 
And  part  firom  earoi  in  peaee ! 

€hn.  Now,  diarge  once  more ! 

God  is  with  Spain,  and  Santiago's  sword 
Is  reddening  all  the  air !— Shout  forth  "  Castile !" 
The  da^r  is  ours ! — I  go ;  but  fear  ye  not ! 
For  Airic's  lance  is  broken,  and  my  sons 
Have  won  dieir  first  good  field !  *  t-^e  diu^ 

Elm,  liook  on  me  3ret ! 

Speak  one  farewell,  my  husband !— must  ^y  voice 
laiter  my  soul  no  more !— Thine  eye  is  fiz'd — 
Now  is  my  life  upreoted,*-And  'tis  well. 

[A  mwid  of  triumphant  music  is  heard,  and  matujf  CastSf 
ian  Knighte  and  Seldiere  enter. 

A  Cit.  Hush  your  triumphant  sounds,  althouij^  ye  eona 
E'en  as  defiverers ! — But  the  noble  dead, 
And  those  that  mourn  them,  claim  from  human  hearts 
Beep  silent  reverence. 

Elm.  {rising  proudly.)  No,  swell  forth,  Castile ! 
Thy  trumpet-music,  till  the  seas  and  heavens. 
And  the  deep  hills,  give  every  stonny  note 
Gchqes  to  ring  throi^^  Spain  !-4Iow,  know  ye  not 
That  all  array'd  for  triumph,  crown'd  and  robed 
With  the  sdnuig  spirit  which  hath  saved  the  land, 
E'en  now  a  con<|uefor  to  his  rest  is  gone  1 
— Fear  not  to  break  that  sleep,  but  let  the  wind 
Swell  on  with  victory's  shout  l-^He  will  not  hear — 
Hath  eardi  a  sound  more  sad  1 

Her.  Lift  ye  the  dead. 

And  bear  him  wiik  the  banner  of  his  race 
Waving  above  him  proudly,  as  it  waved 
O'er  the  Cid's  battles,  to  the  tomb  wherein 
His  vrarrior-sires  are  gather'd.  [They  raise  the  hod§» 

Ehn.  Av, 'tis  thus 

Thou  diould'st  be  honor'd ! — And  I  Ibllow  thee 
With  an  un&hering  and  a  lofty  step. 
To  that  last  Jiome  of  glory.    She  that  wears 
In  her  deep  heart  the  memory  of  th3r  love. 
Shall  thence  draw  strength  for  all  things,  till  the  God 
Whose  hand  around  her  hath  unpeopled  earth, 
Looking  tqx>n  her  still  and  chasten'd  soul. 
Call  it  once  more  to  thine ! 

(2b  the  CastiUans.)        '  Awake,  I  say. 
Tambour  and  trumpet,  awake !— And  let  die  land 
Through  all  her  mountains  hear  your  fimeral  peal 

So  uoold  a  hero  past  to  his  repoie.         [ExstmU 
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NOTES. 


Note  1,  pafe,  415,  line  SS. 

■omiTAiN  CBumANi,  thoM  natlvM  of  Spain,  who  wider  tk^  - 

frineo,  Polayo,  took  rafiifB  anioafBt  the  mountains  of  the  northern 

provinoef ,  where  they  maintained  their  religion  and  liberty,  whilst 

the  iMt  of  their  country  was  overrun  by  the  Moors. 

Note  %  pai^  433,  line  11. 

Oh,  free  dotk  sorrtne  pasei^  ire, 

**Fray  geht  das  UnglUck  durch  die  gaaze  Erde.** 

8cH|U^R*s  Death  qf  fFaUenstein^  act  iv.  se.  8. 
Note  3,  page  435,  line  37. 
Tliotta,  the  fire-brand.    The  name  of  the  Cid*s  flmirite  swoid, 
taken  in  batUe  ftom  the  Moorish  king  Bucar. 
Note  4,  page  435,  line  30. 
Howhewon  VaUndafrumtke  Mtar,  4rc 
Valencia,  which  has  been  repeatedly  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
armies  of  different  nations,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Noon 
Ibr  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  Cid*s  death.    It  was  re 
gained  fhna  them  by  King  Don  Jayme  of  Aragon,  sumamed  the  Con 
qoeror ;  after  whose  success  I  have  ventured  te  suppose  it  governed 
by  a  descendant  of  the  Campeador. 

Note  5,  page  449,  line  96. 
It  was  a  Spanish  tradition,  that  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  of 
Saxagossa  always  tolled  spontaneously  before  a  king  of  Spain  died. 
Note  6,  page  451,  line  37. 
**E1  que  en  buen  hora  nasco ,"  he  that  vtras  bom  in  happy  hoar 
An  appellation  c^ven  to  the  Cid  in  the  ancient  chronicles. 
Note  7,  page  451,  line  43. 
For  this,  and  the  subsequent  allusion  to  Spanish  legends,  see  Tk» 
JiMiensM,  end  Chronicle  of  the  Cid. 

Note  8,  page  461,  line  13. 
*'La  Tolli,  teUe  que  la  mort  nous  l*a  fitlte  !*— Bossust,  0rmUem9 
FmUkre*. 

Note  9,  page  468,  Une  18. 
This  circumstance  is  recorded  of  King  Don  Alfonso,  the  last  of 
that  name.  He  sent  to  the  Cid*s  lomb  for  the  cross  which  that  war- 
rior was  accustomed  to  wear  upon  his  breast  when  he  went  to  bat- 
tle, and  had  it  made  Into  one  for  himself;  ''Because  of  the  fkith 
which  he  had,  that  through  it  he  should  obtaih  the  Tictory.**— 
&wa<y*#  CknnueU  of  the  CO. 

CRITICAL  ANNOTATIONS 

on 

**TBB  SIEQE  OF  VAX^ENGIA,'*  ''THE  LAST  CONST  AN- 

TINE,"  Ice. 


**Tbb  preaent  pnbUcation  appears  to  us,  in  every  leapeet  superior 
to  any  thing  Bfrs.  Hemans  has  yet  written— more  powerfhl  In  parti- 
eolar  passagea— more  interesting  in  the  narrative  part— as  patnetle 
ead  delicate  in  the  reflective— as  elaborately  Ikaltless  in  its  vefsii- 
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eatioa— M  ot^oot  in  imagery.  Of  the  loafer  poems,  TIU  La»t  Gra- 
ttoMtine  le  oar  fiivorite.  The  draniatic  poem  which  follows  it,  enti- 
lled  The  Siege  of  Valemeim,  exliiblu  too  evidently  the  weak  points  of 
Mrs.  Hemans*s  poetrr— a.  want  of  dramatic  invention, «  penary  of  in- 
cident, and  the  substltntioB  of  Ij^teal  for  passionate  dialofae.  Tike 
leading  foatares  of  Constantino's  character  seem  to  be  taken  fW>m  the 
aneqaal,  bat,  on  the  whole,  admirable  play  <^  Conatantiiu  PatmologuSy 
by  the  gifted  rival  of  our  authoress,  Joanna  Baillie ;  and  the  picture 
of  that  enduring  and  Christia|i  cqurage,  which,  in  the  midst  of '  a 
mined  city  and  a  fallen  state,'  sustained  the  last  of  the  Ccsars, 
when  all  earthly  hope  and  help  had  Aiiled  him,  Is  eminently  touch- 
ing and  poetical.  The  following  stameas  ^peaxs  to  as  portlculariy 
beautiful. 

*  Sounda  from  the  wfttcn,  lounda  upoo  Uie  earth, 
Souoda  in  tJie-air,  of  battle,'  &e. 

The  following  stanaas,  too,  in  which  the  leading  Idea  of  Constan- 
tine's  character  is  still  more  fatly  brought  out,  are*  likewise  excel- 
lent 

*  It  vae  a  aad  and  sQlemn  uak  to  hold 

Their  miduif hi  watch  ou  that  beleafuer'd  wall,*  Ite, 

**  These  are  splendid  passages,  jastly  conceived,  admirably  ex- 
pressed, full  of  eloquence  and  melody ;  aad  the  poemeonoUns  many 
others  equally  beautiful.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  the  story 
might  have  been  better  told ;  or  rather,  there  Is  scarcely  any  story  at 
all,  but  the  reader  is  borne  down  the  stream  of  pensive  reflecton,  so 
gently  and  so  easily,  that  he  scarcely  perceives  the  want  of  it. 

'*  Of  the  Siege  of  VaUneia  we  say  little,  for  we  by  no  means 
consider  it  as  the  happiest  of  Mrs.  Heraans's  effi>rts.  Not  that  it  does 
not  conuin,  nay,  abound  with  finepassofes ;  but  the  whole  wmnts 
vigor,  coherence,  and  compression.  The  story  is  meagre,  and  the 
^Balogue  too  dliltise. 

"  The  Feetal  Hour  certaioly  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  noblest 
regular  and  classical  odes  in  the  English  language— happy  in  the 
general  idea,  and  rich  in  imagery  and  illustranon/'— The  Rev.  Dr. 
MORBHBAD,  in  Constable's  Magatine  for  September,  18Si3. 

"  Tke  Sie^e  of  Valencia  is  a  dranmtic  poem,  bat  not  Intended  for 
representation.  The  story  is  extremely  simple.  3'he  Moors,  who 
besiege  Valencia,  take  the  two  sons  of  the  Oovemor,  Gonsalex,  cap- 
tive, as  they  come  to  visit  their  father,  and  now  the  ransom  demand- 
ed for  them  is  the  snrrender  of  the  city :  they  are  to  die  if  the  place 
is  not  yielded  up.  Elmlna,  ttie  mother  of  the  boys,  and  XifDena,  their 
sister,  are  the  remaining  members  of  a  family  Mt  which  sodreadAil 
an  option  is  submitted.  The  poem  is  one  of  the  highest  merit.  The 
subject  is  of  great  dignity,  being  connected  with  the  defence  of  Spain 
against  the  Moors,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  of  the  greatest  tender- 
ness, offering  a  suceessi(m  *of  the  most  moving  scenes  that  ean  be 
Imagined  to  occur  In  the  bosom  of  a  &mily.  The  Ihther  is  firm,  the 
daughter  is  heroic ;  the  mother  Alters.  She  finds  her  way  to  the 
MoOTish  camp,  sees  her  children,  forms  her  plan  for  betraying  the 
town,  and  then  is  not  able  to  conceal  her  grief  and  her  design  nrom 
ber  husband.  Be  Immediately  sends  a  defiance  to  the  Moors,  his 
children  are  brought  dut  and  beheaded,  a  eortie  is  made  from  the  be- 
sieged city:  finally,  the  |(ing  of  Spain  arrives  to  the  rescue;  tbt 
wrongs  or  Gonzalez  are  avenged,  he  himself  tRes  in  victory;  and 
the  poem  closes  with  a  picture  of  his  wife,  moved  by  the  strongest 
iprief,  of  which  she  is  yet  able  to  restrain  the  expression.  The  peat 
excellence  of  the  poem  lies  in  the  descripticm  of  the  struggle  between 
the  consckMisnees  of  duty  and  maternal  fondness.  We  believe  non* 
but  a  mother  could  have  written  It.^— PRornstoE  Nobtor,  inAMft 
\  Review  for  April  1827. 
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tkr  PlitM  alter  meliier  itlllMi  firenden, 
■ttch  ktm*  ieh  hlnter  mir  auf  tmmerdar  * 
*       *       «       *  ,     *       *       *       * 
80  isl  dM  felflM  nif  aa  mieb  ergangea, 
Mich  treibt  nicht  eitles,  irdisches  verlabfea. 

DU  Angfrauvou  OHHm§ 

IjQPf  tkma  apUaat  appiaiiioa  have  I  feafkt, 
Aad  ibr  tbe  natiTe  liberty  of  fiOth 
Have  bled  and  luffer'd  boads. 

i2<ai«rM,c  Tr^giB^, 

ThfrMlmriac  Poan  it  iBteaded  to  deaotibe  Mm  mentaleoiifllefi^as 
wall  aa  outwara  raflbriags,  of  a  Spaniard,  who,  flying  from  the  rell- 
gloM  pertecutions  of  his  own  eouatry,  in  the  sixteenth  centory,  takea 
reftiga  with  hii  child,  la  a  North  American  forest.  The  story  la 
BOBpoaed  to  be  related  by  himaeU;  amidat  the  wilderness  which  aaa 
aflbrded  him  aa  asyUau 

L 
The  YoioM  of  my  kome !— I  beu  them  still ! 
They  ham  been  with  me  through  the  dreamy  night— 
The  blessed  household  voices,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart's  clear  depths  with  miallo)r'd  delight ! 
I  hear  them  still,  unchanged :— thodgh  aome  firom  earth 
Are  music  parted,  and  the  tones  of  mirth*^ 
Wikl#  silvery  tones,  that  rang  through  days  more  bright ! 
ibve  died  in  otheiB«-— yet  to  me  they  come. 
Singing  of  Ixiyhood  back— the  voices  of  my  hom^ ! 

n. 
They  csA-tne  through  this  hush  of  woods  reposing;, 
In  the  grey  stillness  of  the  summer  mom ; 
They  wander  by  when  heavy  flowers  are  closing, 
Ana  thoughts  grow  deep,  and  winds  and  Atari  are  bom ; 
fiven  as  a  fount's  remembered  eoBbinoi  burst 
On  the  parch'd  traveller  in  hi&  hour  oftbiivt, 
E^en  thus  they  haunt  me  with  sweet  sounds,  tiH  worn 
By  quenchless  longings,  to  my  soul  I  say-^ 
CHi !  for  die  dove's  swift  wings,  that  I  might  flee  away,~- 

m. 
And  find  mine  ark !— yet  whither?— imust  bear 
A  yearning  heart  within  me  to  the  grave. 
i  am  of  those  o'er  whom  a  breath  ofair— 
Just  darkening  in  its  course  the  lake's  bright  wave. 
And  Nflhing  mroug^  the  feathery  cane8>-^ath  power 
To  ealTup  shadows,  in  the  silent  hour, 
Fiom  the  dim  past,  as  from  a  wizard's  cave  ! — 
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So  must  it  be ! — ^Tbeee  ddes  above  me  spread, 
JU^  they  my  own  soft  ikies  ? — ^Ye  rest  not  here,  my  dead  1 

IV. 

Ye  far  amidBf  the  southern  flowers  lie  deeping. 
Your  graves  all  smiling  in  die  sunshine  clear, 
8a.vt  mne !  a  blue,  lone,  distant  main  is  aweepio 
High  o'er  one  jnentle  head— ye  rest  not  here  f— 
Tis  not  the  oUve,  with  a  whisper  swaving. 
Not  thy  low  lipplinos,  glassy  water,  Playii^ 
Through  my  own  chestnut  groves,  wnicn  ml . 
But  the  faint  echoes  in  my  breast  that  dwell. 
And  for  .their  birthplace  moan,  as  moans  the  ocean-shoIL* 

V. 

Peace ! — ^I  will  dash  diese  fond  r^rrets  to  eardi. 
Even  as  an  eagle  shakes  the  cumbering  rain 
From  his  strong  pinion.    Thoa  that  gavest  me  birth, 
And  lineage,  ana  onee  home, — my  native  Spain ! 
My  own  Imeht  land— my  father's  hind— my  child's ! 
What  hath  thy  son  brought  from  thee  to  the  wilds? 
He  hadi  brought  marics  of  torture  and  the  chain, 
TcBoes  of  things  which  pass  not  as  a  breeze ;  I?'*^'^* 

\  blighted  name,  dark  thoughts,  wrath,  woe«— thy  gins  am 

VI. 

A  Uigfated  name ! — I  hear  die  winds  of  mom — 
Their  aoands  are  not  of  this ! — I  hear  the  shiver 
Of  the  green  reeds,  and  all  the  rustlings,  borne 
From  the  high  forest,  when  the  light  leaves  quiver . 
Their  sounds  are  not  of  this ! — the  cedars,  waving, 
fjend  it  no  tone :    His  wide  savannahs  laving. 
It  is  not  muimur'd  by  the  joyous  river ! 
What  part  hath  mortal  name,  where  God  alcme 
Speaks  to  the  mighty  waste,  and  through  its  heut  is  loiownf 

vn. 
Is  it  not  much  that  I  may  worsftiip  Him, 
With  nought  my  spirit's  breathhi^  to  control^ 
And  feel  His  presence  in  the  vast,  and  dim. 
And  whispery  woods,  where  d3ring  thunders  roll 
From  the  rar  cat'racts  ?— Shall  I  not  rejoice 
That  I  have  leam'd  at  last  to  know  His  mce 
From  man*s  1—1  will  rejoice !— ^my  soaring  soul 
Now  hath  redeem'd  her  birthright  of  the  day, 
And  won,  through  clouds,  to  Him,  her  own  unfetter'd  way ! 

vin. 
And  ^pn,  my  boy !  that  silent  at  my  knee 
Doit  wn  to  mine  thy  soft,  dark,  earnest  eyes, 
F&l'd  with  the  love  of  childhood,  which  1  see 
Pure  through  its  depths,  a  thing  without  diqgnise ;     ' 
Thou  that  hast  breathed  in  dumber  on  my  breast. 
When  I  have  check'd  its  throbs  to  give  thee  rest. 
Mine  own !  whose  young  thoughts  fretii  before  me  riisi 
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Ib  it  not  much  that  I  may  gai(k  thy  prayer. 
And  dide  thy  glad  9011I  with  free  and  heahhfiil  air  t 

IX. 

Why  should  I  weep  on  thy  bright  head,  my  boy  t 
Within  thy  fethen'  haUs  tnou  wilt  not  dwell. 
Nor  lift  their  banner,  with  a  warrior's  ioy, 
Amidst  the  sons  of  mountain  chiefe,  who  teU 
For  Spain  of  old. — ^Yet  wliat  if  tolhng  waves 
Have  home  us  for  from  our  anr,e8tral  graves  ? 
Thou  ibalt  not  feel  thy  bursting  heart  rebel. 
As  mine  hath  done ;  nor  bear  what  I  have  home. 
Casting  in  fidsehood'a  moidd  tfa'  indignant  brow  of  seoro. 

X. 

This  shall  not  be  thy  lot,  mv  blessed  child ! 
I  have  not  sorrowed,  struggled,  Hved  m  vaii 
Hear  me !  magnificent  aiul  ancient  wild  ; 
And  mighty  rivers,  ye  that  meet  the  main, 
As  deep  meets  deep ;  and  forests,  whose  dim  shade 
The  flood's  voice,  and  the  wind's,  by  swells  pervade ; 
Hear  me !— r'tis  well  to  die,  and  not  complain. 
Yet  there  are  hours  when  the  charged  heart  must  speak, 
H?en  in  the  deserf  s  ear  to  pour  itself,  or  break ! 

XI. 

I  see  an  oak  before  me :'  it  hath  been 
The  crown'd  one  of  the  woods ;  and  might  have  flung 
Its  hundred  aims  to  heaven,  still  freshly  green, 
But  a  wild  vine  around  the  stem  hath  clung, 
From  brandi  to  branch  close  wreaths  of  bondage  throwing^ 
Till  the  proud  tree,  before  no  tempest  bowing, 
Hath  shrank  and  died  those  serpent  folds  amoi:g^, 
Alas!  alas!  what  is  it  that  I  see '? 
An  image  of  man's  mind,  land  of  my  sires,  with  thee ! 

in. 
Yet  art  mou  lovely ! — Song  is  on  thy  hills— 
Oh,  sweet  and  mournful  melodies  or  Spain, 
That  luU'd  my  boyhood,  how  your  memory  thrills 
The  exile's-heart  with  sudden-wakening  pain ! 
Your  sounds  are  oh  the  rocks : — That  Imight  hear 
Once  more  the  music  of  the  mountaineer ! 
And  from  the  sunny  vales  the  shei^erd'a  strain 
Floats  out,  and  fills  the  solitary  place 
With  the  old  tuneful  names  oi  Spain's  heroic  race. 

xm. 
But  there  was  silence  one  bri^t,  golden  day. 
Through  my  own  pine-hung  mountains.    Clear,  yet  fone. 
In  the  rich  autumn  lisht  the  vineyards  lay, 
And  fifom  the  fields  the  peasant's  voice  was  gone  ; 
And  the  red  grapes  untrodden  strewed  the  ground. 
And  the  free  nocks,  untended,  roam'd  around : 
WheK  was  the  pamor? — where  the  pipe's  wild  tooet 
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Music  and  mirth  were  hosh'd  the  hills  tmong, 
WhSe  to  Uie  city's  gates  each  hamlet  pocor  d  its  throng. 

XIV. 

Silence  inxm  the- mouBtains!    But  within 
The  city^  sate  a  rudh,  a  press,  a  swell 
Of  multitudes,  their  torrent  way  to  win : 
And  heavy  boomings  of  a  dull  deep  belt, 
A  dead  pause  following  each — ^like  that  which  parts 
The  daan  of  billows,  holding  breathless  hearts 
Fast  in  the  hueh  of  fear — kneU  after  knell : 
And  sounds  of  thickening  steps,  like  thunder-rain 
Thati^askes  on  the  roof  oTsome  vast  echoing  £uie ! 

XF. 

What  pagesnfs  hour  ^^roach'd !    The  suBen  gsts 
Of  a  strong  ancient  pnson-house  was  thrown 
Back  to  the  dav.    And  who,  in  moumfol  state. 
Came  forUst,  led  slowly  o'er  its  threshold-stone  ? 
They  that  had  leam'd,  in  cells  of  secret  gloom. 
How  sunshine  is  forgotten !    They,  to  ^^m 
The  very  features  ofmankind  were  groMm  " 
Things  thatbewilder'd !    O'er  their  dazzled  s^^ 
They  iSed  their  wan  hands,  and  cowefd  befcne  the  hf^! 

XVI. 

To  this,  man  brings  hn  brother !    Some  were  ihem. 
Who,  wkh  their  desolation^  had  entwined 
Fierce  strength,  «ad  girt  die  stenmess  of  despair 
Fast  round  their  bosoms,  even  as  warhors  bmd 
The  breaatt{]4ate  on  for  fight ;  but  brow  and  cheek 
Seem*d  theirs  a  torturing  panoply  to  speak ! 
And  there  was  seme,  from  whom  the  veiy  mind 
Had  been  wnmg  out : — thev  smiled— -oh  f  startting  sniile> 
Whence  man's  hi^  soul  is  fled !  Where  doth  it  iAoepma  whus  t 

xvn. 
But  onward  moved  the  melancholy  train, 
FcH*  their  fiilse  creeds  in  fiery  pangs  to  die. 
T}m  was  the  solemn  sacrifice  pf  ^)aio — 
Heaven's  ofl^ring  from  the  land  of  chivalry ! 
Thfiough  thousands,  thousands  of  their  race  they  moved— 
Oh !  how  uolike  all  others  t— the  beloved, 
The  firee,  the  proud,  the  beautiful !  whose  eye 
Grew  fix'd  before  them,  while  a  people's  breadi 
Was  bush'd,  and  its  one  soul  bound  in  the  thought  of  death! 

xvm. 
It  might  be  that  amidst  the  coundess  throng. 
There  swell'd  some  heart  with  pi^'s  weight  oppiesi'd 
For  the  wide  stream  of  human  love  is  strong ; 
And  woman,  on  whose  fond  and  £iithfiil  biiast 
Childhood  is  rear'd,  and  at  whose  knee  the  sigh 
Of  its  first  prayer  is  breathed,  she,  too,  was  niffh. 
But  life  is  dear, -and  the  free  footstep  bleas'd, 
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And  home  a  MDBy  place,  Mime  eaeh  may  fill 
Some  eye  viUi  ^steiuiig  mules,— and  ^refore  all  weiealil. 

ZDC. 

All  stOli— j^oiith,  ooonige,  streng^i  !•— a  winter  laid, 
A  chain  of  palsy  cast,  on  might  and  mind ! 
Still,  as  at  noon  a  southern  forest's  shade 
They  stood,  those  breathless  masses  of  mankind ; 
Still,  aa  a  iroaen  torrent ! — but  the  wave 
Soon  leaps  to  foamine  freedom — ^they,  the  brave. 
Endured — ^they  saw  me  martyr's  place  assign'd 
Jn  the  red^&ames — ^whence  is  the  wiUieiing  speVL 
That  numbaeach  human  pulse '?— they  saw,  tayi  thongfat  it  wdL 

XX. 

Andl,«oo,tfaoudititwell|    That  very  mora 
From  a  far  land  i  eame,  yet  round  me  clung 
The  spirit  of  my  own.    No  hand  had  torn 
With  a  strong  grasp  away  the  veil  which  hung 
Between  my  eyes  and  truth.    I  (;azed,  I  aaw 
Dimly,  as  through  a  glass.    In  silent  awe 
I  watch'd  the  fearful  htes ;  and  if  there  sprung 
One  rebel  ieeling.firora  its  deep  founts  np, 
Shndtoing,  I  Bung  it  back,  as  gadU^nxiwn  poiaon-ciip. 

XXI. 

0ut  IvwM  waktti'd  as  ^e  dreamen  waken 
Whom  the  shrill  trumpet  and  iht  shriek  of  dread 
Rouse  up  at  inidnigfat,  when  their  walls  are  tiJbeii* 
And  they  must  battle  till  their  blood  is  shed 
On  their  own  threshold-floor.    A  path  for  light 
Through  my  torn  breast  was  eiiatter'd  by  the  mifht 
Of  the  swift  thunder-0troke*~4ind  freedom's  tieal 
Came  in  dnough  ruins,  late,  yet  not  in  vain. 
Hiking  the  bli^ted  place  all  green  mth  life  again. 

XXIL 

Still  darkly,  slowly,  as  a  sullen  mass 
Of  cloud,  o'ersweeping,  without  MFind,  the  Ajr^ 
Dream-like  I  saw  the  sad  procession  pass, 
And  mark'd  its  victims  with  a  tearless  eye. 
Thcnr  moved  before  me  but  as  picturea,  wrouglii 
Each  to  reveal  some  secret  of  man's  thought. 
On  the  sharp  edge  of-aad  mortality. 
Till  in  his  place  came  one— <^ !  could  it  be  ! 
Ify  fiiend,  my  heart's  first  fiiend !— and  did  I  gaze  on  tfatet 

xxm. 
On  thee !  with  whom  in  boyhood  I  had  l^ajr'd, 
At  the  giape-gatherings,  by  my  native  streams ! 
And  to  whose  eye  my  youthiiil  soul  had  laid 
Bare,  as  to  Heaven's,  its  glowiuj;  w<xdd  of  dreams ; 
And  by  whose  side  'midst  warriors  I  had  stood. 
And  in  whose  helm  was  brought— ^ !  earn'd  v^th  Uoo^t 
The  fiesh  wave  to  my  lips,  when  tropic  beams 
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Smote  on  1117  iever'd  brow ! — Ay,  yean  had  paas'd, 
Sefwin^  our  patbs^  brave  friend ! — and  thus  we  met  at  bst ! 

XXIV. 

I  see  it  still — the  lofty  mien  thou  borest — 
On  thy  pale  forehead  eat  a  sense  of  power ! 
The  very  look  that  once  thou  brightiy  worest, 
Cheering  me  onward  through  a  tearful  hour. 
When  we  were  girt  by  Indian  bow  and  s^ar, 
'Midst  the  white  Andes — even  as  mountain  deer, 
Hemm'd  in  our  eamp — ^but  through  the  javelin  shower 
We  rent  our  way,  a  tempest  of  despair ! 
AndihoEh— hadst  thou^but  died  vtrith  thy  true  brethren  there ! 

XXV. 

I  call  the  fond  wish  back— rior  thou  hast  perish'd 
More  nobly  fiir,  my  Alvar ! — making  Jinown 
The  might  of  truth  ;^  and  be  thy  memory  cherished 
With  theirs,  the  thcusands  that  around  her  throne 
Have  pour'd  their  lives  out  smiling,  in  that  doom 
Finding  a  triun^h,  if  denied  a  tomb ! — 
Ay,  with  their  ashes  hath  the  wine  been  sown. 
And  with  ^e  wind  their  i^irit  shall  be  spread. 
Filling  man's  hei^rt  and  home  with  records  of  the.  dead. 

XXVI. 

Thou  Sfl«idier  of  the  soul !  in  whose  dread  m^t 
Not  the  bold  guilt  alone  that  mocks  the  skies. 
Bat  the  scarce-owned,  unwhisper'd  thought  of  night, 
As  a  tjuiig  written  with  the  simbeam  lies ; 
Thou  know'st—whose  eye  through  i^ade  and  depth  can  wee, 
That  this  man's  crime  was  but  to  worship  thee. 
Like  those  that  made  their  hearts  thy  sacrifice. 
The  call'd  of  yore — ^wont  by  the  Saviour's  ^de 
Oq  the  dim  Olive-Mount  to  pray  at  eventide. 

xxvu. 
For  the  strong  8{mt  will  at  times  awake» 
Piercing  the  misis  that  wrap  her  clay  abode ; 
And,  bom  of  thes,  she  may  not  alwavs  take 
Earth's  accents  fer  the  oracles  of  God ; 
And  even  for  this— O  dust,  whose  mask  is  power! 
Reed,  that  would^st  be  a  scourge  thv  little  hour ! 
Spark,  whereon  yet  the  mighty  hath  not  trod. 
And  therefore  thou  destroyest  :*-where  were  flown 
Oox  ho/fte,  if  man  were  left  to  man's  decree  alone  ? 

XXVBI. 

But  this  I  feh  not  vet    I  could  but  g^e 
On  him,  my  friend ;  while  that  swin  moment  threw 
A  sadden  neshness  back  on  vanish'd  days. 
Like  water-drops  on  some  dim  picture's  hue ; 
Calling  the  proud  time  up,  when  first  I  stood 
Where  banners  floated,  and  my  heart's  quick  blood 
Sprang  to  a  torrent  as  the  danon  blew, 
39* 
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And  he— his  sword  was  like  a  brother's  worn, 
That  watches  through  the  field  his  mother's  youngest  bon. 

zzix. 
But  a  lance  met  me  in  that  day's  career, 
Senseless  1  lay  amidst  th'  o^ersweeping  fight. 
Wak'ning  at  last — how  full,  how  strangely  dear, 
•That  scene  oji  memory  flash'd ! — the  shivery  light, 
Moonlight,  oh  broken  shields— the  idain  of  slai^ter. 
The  fountain-side— the  low  sweet  sound  of  watei>— 
And  Alvar  bending  o'er  me— from  the  night 
Covering  me  with  his  mantle !— all  the  past 
FloVd  back — ^my  soul's^  chords  all  answefd  to  te 

xxz. 

Till,  in  that  rush  of  visions,  I  became 
As  one  that,  by  the  bands  of  slumber  wound, 
I^es  with  a  powerless  but  all-thrilling  frame, 
Intense  in  consciousness  of  oght  and  sound. 
Yet  buried  in  a  wildeiing  dream  which  brings 
Loved  faces  round  him,  girt  with  feaiiiil  things ! 
Troubled  even  thus  I  stOMod,  but  chain'd  and  bodnd 
On  that  familiar  form  mine  eye  to  keep  :^~ 
Alas !  I  might  not  fall  upon  his  neck  and  we^ ! 

XXXI. 

He  pass'd  me — and  what  next  ?— I  look*d  on  two. 
Following  his  footstess  to  the  same  dread  place. 
For  the  same  guilt— nis  sisters  !*— Well  I  knew 
The  beauty  on  those  brows,  thoush  each  young  froe 
Was  changed— so  deeply  changed !— a  dungeon's  idr 
Is  hard  for  loved  and  lovely  things  to  bear ; 
And  ye.  O  daughters  of  a  lofty  race, 
Queen-like  Theresa !  radiant  Inez ! — flowers 
So  cherish'd !  were  ye  then  but  rear'd  for  those  dark 

xxxn. 
A  mournful  home,  young  sisters !  had  ve  leA. 
With  your  lutes  hanging  hosh'd  upon  the  wall. 
And  silence  round  the  aged  man,  oereft 


And,  'midst  the  shadowing  banners  of  his  hall. 

With  his  white  hair  to  sit,  and  deem  the  name 

A  hundred  chie6  Imd  borne,  cast  down  by  yo«  to 

xxxm. 
And  woe  for  you,  'midst  looks  and  words  of  kre, 
And  ffentle  hearts  and  hcea,  nursed  so  long ! 
How  had  I  seen  you  in  your  beauty  move. 
Wearing  the  wreath,  and  listening  to  the  song! 
— ^Yet  sat,  even  then,  what  seem'd  the  crowd  to  sli 
Half-veil'd  upon  the  clear  pale  brow  of  one. 
And  deeper  thoughts  than  oft  to  youtfi  belong, 
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Thoughts,  sach  as  wake  to  evening's  whispery  BWftjr, 
Within  uie  drooping  shade  of  her  sweet  eyehds  laj. 

ixnv. 
And  if  she  mingled  with  the. festive  train, 
It  was  but  as  some  meiancholv  star 
Beholds  the  dance  of  shepheras  on  the  plain. 
In  its  bright  stillness  present,  thou^  afar. 
Yet  would  she  smile — ^and  that,  too,  hath  its  smile- 
Circled  with  joy  which  reach*d  her  not  the  while. 
And  bearing  a  lone  spirit,  not  at  war 
With  earthfy  things,  but  o'er  their  form  and  hue 
6heddtng  too  clear  a  light,  toa  sorrowfully  true. 

XXXV. 

But  the  dark  hours  wring  forth  the  hidden  might 
Whidi  hath  lain  bedded  in  the  silent  soul, 
A  treasure  all  undreamt  ot  j — as  the  night 
Calls  out  the  harmonies  of  streams  that  roU 
Unheard  by  day.    It  seem'd  as  if  her  breast 
Had  hoarded,  energies,  till  then  suppressed 
Almost  with  pain,  and  bursting  from  control, 
And  finding  nrst  that  hour  theur  pathway  free  :— 
Could  &  roee^rave  the  storm,  such  might  ner  emblem  be ! 

XXXVI. 

For  the  soil  gloom  whose  shadow  stHl  had  bung 
On  her  fidr  wow,  beneath  its  gsirlands  worn. 
Was  fled ;  and  fire,  like  prophecy's,  had  sprung 
Clear  to  her  kindled  eye.    It  might  be  scorn- 
Pride — sense  <rf  wrong — ay,  the  frail  heart  is  bound 
Bjr  these  at  times,  even  as  with  adamant  round, 
;^pt  so  from  breaking  .'—yet  not  thtis  upborne 
She  moved,  though  some  sustaining  passion's  wave 
Lifted  her  fervent  soul—*  sister  for  the  brave ! 

XXXVH. 

And  yet,  alas !  to  see  the  strength  which  clingp 
Round  women  in  such  hours ! — ^a  moumfbl  siglit. 
Though  lovely ! — an  o'erflowing  of  the  springs. 
The  full  springs  of  affection,  deep  as  brmht ! 
And  she,  because  her  life  is  ever  twined 
With  other  lives,  and  by  no  stormy  wind 
May  thence  be  shaken,  and  because  the  light 
Of  tenderness  is^round  her,  and  her  eye 
Doth  weep  such  passionate  tears — therpfore  she  thus  can  die. 

xxxvin. 
Therefore  didst  thoUf  through  that  heartnshaking  scene. 
As  through  a  triumph  move ;  and  cast  aside 
Thine  OMm  sweet  thou^tfulness  for  victory's  mlen> 
O  feithfiil  sister !  cheenng  thus  the  guide, 
And  friend,  and  brother  df  thy  sainted  youth. 
Whose  hand  had  led  thee  to  the  source  of  truth, 
Where  thy  glad  soul  from  earth  was  purified ; 
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Nor  WQskbt  thoo,  foIlowii«  bim  through  all  die  poM, 
That  he  should  see  thy  step  ^w  tremulous  at  last. 


For  thou  hadst  made  no  deeper  love  a  guest 
'Midst  thy  young  spirit's  dreama,  than  that  which  grows 
Between  the  nurtured  of  the  same  fond  breast. 
The  shelterM  of  one  iDof ;  and^hus  it  rose 
Twined  in  with  life. — How  is  it  that  the  hours 
Of  the  same  sport,  the  sabring  early  tioweis 
Round  the  same  tree,  me  sharing  one  repose, 
And  mingUns  one  first  prayer  in  murmurs  soft. 
From  the  hearth  memory  fiide,  in  this  world's  breath  so  oft  t 

XL. 

But  thee  that  breath  had  touch'd  not ;  thee,  nor  hba^ 
The  true  in  all  things  found ! — and  thou  wert  blest 
Even  then,  that  no  remembered  chaa|»  could  dim 
The  perfect  image  of  i^ection,  press*! 
Like  armor  to  thy  bosom !— thou  hadst  kept 
Watch  by  thy  brother's  coUch  of  pain,  and  wept, 
Thy  sweet  face  covering  widi  thy  robe,  when  rest 
Fled  from  the  si^rer ;  uiou  hadst  bound  his  ftith 
Unto  thy  soul  ^^-ona  light,  one  hope  ye  chose— one  death. 

ZLI. 

So  didst  thou  pass  on  brightly  I-— but  for  her, 
Next  in  that  path,  how  may  her  doom  be  spoken ! 
All  merciful !  to  think  that  such  things  were, 
And  are,  and  seen  by  men  with  hearts  unbroken  I 
To  think  of  that  ftir  sirl,  whose  path  had  been 
So  strew'd  with  rose-leaves,  all  one  fairy  scene ! 
And  whose  quick  glance  came  ever  as  a  token 
Of  hope  to  drooping  thought,  and  her  glad  voice 
As  a  free  bird's  m  spnng,  t&t  makes  the  woods  rejoioe ! 

XLH.  V 

And  she  to  die  !--3he  loved  the  laughing  earth 
With  such  de^  joy  in  its  fresh  leaves  and  flowers ! 
Was  not  her  smue  even  as  the  sudden  birth 
Of  a  young  rainbow,  coloring  venmi  showers  t 
Yes !  but  to  meet  her  fawn-tike  atep,  to  hear 
The  ffushes  of  wild  song,  so  silvery  clear. 
Which  oft,  unconsciously,  in  happier  hours 
Flow*d  from  her  lips,  was  to  forget  the  swa^ 
Of  Time  and  Death  Delow,.blight,  shadow,  dull  decay ! 

Ck>uld  this  ehange  be  ?-^he  hour,  the  scene,  ii^iere  tast 
I  saw  that  form,  came  floating  o'er  my  mind : — 
A  golden  vmtage-eve ;  the  heats  were  pass'd. 
And,  in  the  freSmess  of  the  inning  wind. 
Her  father  sat  where  gleam'd  the  fist  fiunt  star 
Through  the  lime-bouehs ;  and  with  her  light  guitar. 
She,  on  the  greenswara  at  his  feet  ledined. 
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In  hiB  calm  &ce  laughed  np ;  some  ahej^Mid  lav 
ftmging,  aa  childhood  sin^  on  the  lone  mUa  at  play; 

XLnr. 
And  now— oh  God !— the  bitter  fear  of  deaA, 
The  sore  amaze,  the  faint  o'ershadowing  dread. 
Had  grasp'd  her  !-^anting  in  her  quick-drawn  breatli, 
And  m  her  white  lips  quivering  j—onward  led. 
She  look'd  up  with  oer  dim  bewilder'd  eyes. 
And  there  smiled  out  h^r  own  soft  brilliant  skies. 
Far  in  their  sultry  southern  azure  spread. 
Glowing  with  joy,  but  silent !— still  they  smiled. 
Tet  sent  down  no  reprieve  for  earth's  poor  trembling  child. 

XLV. 

Alas !  that  earth  had  all  too  strong  a  hold. 
Too  fiist,  sweet  Inez !  on  thy  heart,  whose  bloom 
Was  given  to  early  love,  nor  knew  how  cold 
The  hours  which  Mow.    There  was  one,  with  ^diom, 
Young  as  thou  wert,  and  gentle,  and  untried. 
Thou  might* St,  perchance;  unshrinkingly  have  died : 
But  he  was  far  away ;— and  with  thv  doom 
Thus  gathering,  life  grew  so  intensely  dear, 
That  all  thy  slight  frame  shook  with  its  cold  mortal  fear ! 

XLVI. 

No  aid !  thou  too  didst  pass !— and  all  had  pass'd. 
The  fearful— and  the  desperate— and  the  strong ! 
Some  like  the  bark  that  rushes  with  the  blast. 
Some  like  the  leaf  swept  shiyeringly  along, 
And  some  as  men,  that  have  but  one  more  field 
To  fight,  and  then  may  slumber  on  their  shield,— 
Therefore  thev  arm  in  hope.    But  now  the  throng 
Boll'd  on,  ana  bore  me  with  their  living  tide, 
Even  as  a  baik  wherein  is  left  no  power  to  guide. 

xLvn. 
Wave  swept  on  wave.    We  reach'd  a  stately  square, 
Deck'd  for  the  rites.    ^  altar  stood  on  high. 
And  gorgeous,  in  the  midst :  a  place  for  prayer. 
And  praise,  and  offering.    Could  the  earth  supply 
No  fniits,  no  flowers  for  sacrifice,  of  all 
Which  on  her  sunny  lap  unheeded  fell  ? 
No  feir  young  firsthng  of  the  flock  to  die. 
As  when  before  their  God  the  patriarchs  stood !—    [blood ! 
Look  down !  man  brings  thee.  Heaven !  his  brother's  guilllMii 

XLvm. 
Hear  its  vdce,  hear!— a  cry  goes  up  to  thee, 
From  the  8tain*d  sod ;  make  thou  thy  judgment  known 
On  Um  the  shedder ! — let  his  portion  be 
The  fear  that  walks  at  mi(faugnt— give  the  moon 
In  the  wind  haunting  him,  a  power  to  say, 
*•  Where  is  thy  brother  ?*•— and  the  stars  &  ray 
To  search  and  shake  his  spirit,  when  alone. 
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With  the  diead  splendor  of  thek  bumiug  eyes! 
—So  shall  earth  own  thy  wiUr-nnetcy,  not  sacrifice ! 

XLIZ. 

Sounds  of  triumphant  praise  !— the  mass  was  sung— 
Voices  that  die  not  might  have  pour'd  such  strains ! 
Through  Salem's  towers  might  that  proud  chant  have  nmg 
When  tiie  Most  High,  on  Syria's  palmy  plains, 
Had  quell'd  her  foes ! — so  full  it  swent,  a  sea 
Of  loud  waves  jubilant,  and  rolling  free ! 
—Oft  when  the  wind,  as  through  resounding  fanes, 
Hath  fiU'd  the  choral  for^ts  with  its  power, 
Some  deep  tone  brings  me  back  the  music  of  that  faoiir. 

L. 
It  died  away  ;--the  incense-cloud  was  driven 
Before  the  breeze — the  words  of  doom  were  said^ 
And  die  sun  feded  mournfully  from  heaven : 
—He  &ded  mournfully !  and  dimly  red, 
Parting  in  clouds  from  those  that  look'd.  their  last, 
And  sigh'd^"  Farewell,  thou  sun !"— Eve^low*d  and  paas'd 
Night — midnight  and  the  moon — came  forth  and  shed 
Sleep,  even  as  dew,  on  glen,  wood,  peopled  spot — 
Save  one— a  place  of  death— and  there  men  slumber'd  not. 

LI. 

'Twas  not  within  the  city— ^  but  in  sight 
Of  the  snow-crown'd  sierras,  freely  sweeping, 
Witfi  many  an  eagle's  eyrie  on  the  height, 
And  hunter's  cabin,  by  the  tonent  peeping 
Far  off:  and  vales  between,  andvinevards  lay. 
With  sound  and  gleam  of  waters  on  their  way. 
And  chesmut  woods,  that  girt  the  happy  sleeping 
In  many  a  peasant-home  ! — the  midmght  sky 
Brought  softly  that  rich  world  round  those  who  came  to  die. 

LII. 

The  darkly-glorious  midnight  sky  of  ^[Mun, 
Burning  with  stars ! — ^What  had  the  torches*  gjare 
To  do  beneath  that  temple,  and  pro^e 
Its  holv  radiance  1 — By  their  wavering  flare, 
I  saw  Beside  the  pvres — I  see  thee  TunOt 
O  bright  Theresa !  with,  thy  lifted  brow, 
And  tny  clasp'd  hands,  and  dark  eyes  fill'd  wi^  pray«n! 
And  thee,  sad  Inez !  bowing  thy  fair  head. 
And  manthng  up  thy  face,  alfcolorleds  with  dread ! 

un. 
And  Alvar,  Alvar !— I  beheld  thee  too. 
Pale,  steadrast,  kingly ;  till  thy  clear  glance  fell 
On  that  young  sister ;  then  perturb'd  it  grew. 
And  ail  thy  laboring  bosom  seem'd  to  swell 
With  painful  tenderness.    Why  came  I  there. 
That  troubled  image  of  my  friend  to  bear 
Thence,  for  my  after-years?— a  thing  to  dwell 
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Li  my  heart's  core,  and  on  the  darkness  rise, 
IKsqukting  my  dreams  with  its  bright  moumfiil  eyes? 

LIV. 

Why  came  I  ?  oh !  the  heart's  deep  mystery !— Why 
In  man's  last  hour  doth  vain  afiection's  gaze 
Fix  itself  down  on  struggling  agony, 
To  the  dimm'd  eyeballs  freezing  as  t 

It  might  be— vet  me  power  to  will  seem'd 

That  my  soul  jream'd  to  hear  his  voice  once  more ! 
But  mine  was  fetter  d !— mute  in  strong  amaze, 
I  watcb'd  his  features  as  the  night- wind  blew. 
And  torch-light  or  the  moon's  ps»s'd  o'er  their  marble  hue. 

LV. 

The  trampling  of  a  steed !— a  tall  white  steed. 
Rending  his  i^rv  way  the  crowds  among— 
A  storm's  way  through  a  ibrest— came  at  speed. 
And  a  wild  voice  cried  "  Inez  !'*  Swift  she  flung 
The  mantle  from  her  face,  and  gazed  around. 
With  a  iaint  shriek  at  that  &miliar  sound  ; 
And  from  his  seat  a  breathless  rider  ^rang, 
And  dai^'d  off  fiercely  those  who  came  to  part. 
And  msh'd  tQ  that  pale  girl,  and  clasp'd  her  to  his  heajrt, 

LVI. 

And  lor  a  moment  all  around  gave  way 
To  that  ftdl  burst  of  passion !— on  his  breast. 
Like  a  bird  panting  vet  from  fear  she  lay, 
But  blest— in  misery^s  very  lap— yet  blest  !— 
Oh  love,  love  strong  as  death  .'—from  such  an  hour 
Pressing  out  joy  bv  thine  immortal  power ; 
Holy  and  fervent  love  !  had  earth  but  rest 
For  thee  and  thine,  this  world  we^e^aU  too  fair ! 
How  could  we  thence  be  wean'd  to  die  without  despair  t 

Lvn. 
But  8^~as  faUs  a  willow  from  the  storm. 
O'er  Its  own  river  streaming— thus  reclined 
On  the  youth's  bosom  hung  her  fragile  form. 
And  clasping  arms,  so  passionately  twined 
Around  his  neck— with  such  a  trusting  fold, 


As  if  noumt  earthly  might  th'  embrace  unbind! 
Alas !  a  child's  fond  faim,  believing  still 
Its  mother's  breast  beyond  the  lightmng's  reach  to  kill ! 


Lvra. 
Brief  rest !  upon  the  turning  billow's  height, 
A  strange,  sweet  moment  d'some  heavenly  strain. 
Floating  between  the  savage  gusts  of  night. 
That  sweep  the  seas  to  foam  !    Soon  dark  again 
The  hour— the  scene— th'  intensely  present,  i^sh'd 
Back  on  her  spirit,  and  her  large  tears  gush'd 
like  blood-drops  from  a  victim ;  with  swifr  rain 


yGoO^ 
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Bathinff  the  booom  where  die  lean'd  ^t  hour, 
Aflif  her  nfe  would  melt  into  th'  o'erswdUDg  tnomttt. 

LIX. 

Bat  he  whose  arm  sustainM  her!-- obi  I  knew 
'Twas  yain,— and  yet  he  hop*d  !~he  fondly*  etroye 
Back  from  her  fidth  her  sinking  aoul  to  woo. 
As  life  might  yet  be  hers !— A  dream  of  love 
Which  could  not  look  upon  so  fair  a  thing. 
Remembering  how  like  hope,  like  joy,  like  spring. 
Her  smile  was  wont  to  dance,  her  step  to  more. 
And  deem  that  men  indeed,  in  very  truth, 
Coidd  mean  the  sting  of  death  for  her  soft  flowering  jrovtfa ! 

He  woo'd  her  back  to  life.--**  Sweet  Inez,  live ! 
My  blessed  Inez !— visions  have  beguiled 
Thy  heart :  al:gure  them !  thou  wert  form*d  to  rive. 
And  to  find,  joy ;  and  hath  not  sunshine  smiled 
Around  thee  ever?  .  Leave  me  not,  mine  own'! 
Or  earth  will  grow  too  dark  !~for  thee  alone. 
Thee  have  I  loved,  thou  gentlest !  from  a  child. 
And  borne  ,thine  image  with  me  o'er  the  sea, 
Thy  soft  voice  in  my  soul— q)eak !— Oh !  yet  live  for 


She  look*d  up  wildly ;  there  were  anxious  ejres 
Waiting  diat  look— sad  eyes  of  troubled  diou^t, 
Alvar's— Theresa's!— Did  her  childhood  rise, 
WiUi  all  its  pure  and  home-afiections  fraueht,  *" 
In  the  brief  glance  ? — She  clasp'd  her  hana»— the  strife 
Of  love,  feith,  fear,  And  that  vain  dream  of  life. 
Within  her  woman's  breast  so  deeply  wrou^t, 
It  seem'd  as  if  a  reed  so  slight  and  weak 
Mu9t,  in  the  rending  storm  not  quiver  onl7— break ! 

LXII. 

And  thus  it  was— the  young  cheek  flush'd  and  faded. 
As  the  swift  blood  in  currents  came  and  went. 
And  hues  of  death  the  marble  brow  o'ershad^. 
And  the  sunk  eye  a  wat'ry  lustre  sent 
Through  its  white  fluttering  lids.    Then  tremblmgs  paflB*d 
O'er  the  frail  form  that  shook  it,  as  the  blast 
Shakes  the  sere  leaf,  until  the  spirit  rent 
Its  way  to  peace — the  fearful  way  unknown — 
Pale  in  love's  arms  she  lay— «Ae  A— what  had  loved  was  f 

Lzm. 
J»y  for  thee,  trembler ! — thou  redeem'd  one,  joy ! 
Youn^  dove  set  free !— earth,  ashes,  soulless  day, 
^emam'd  for  bafiled  vengeance  to  destroy ; 
— TAv  chaiil  was  riven !— nor  hadst  ihou  cast  away 
Thy  hope  in  thy  last  hour ! — ^though  love  was  there 
Stnving  to  wring  thy  troubled  soid  from  prayer. 
And  life  seem'd  robed  in  beautiful  array. 
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Too  fiur  to  leave !— Ixit  this  miffht  be  forgiven^ 
Thou  wert  so  lichijr  crown'd  with  predous  gifts  of  Heaven ! 

LXIV. 

But  woe  for  him  who  felt  the  heart  grow  still. 
Which)  with  its  weight  of  agony,  had  lain 
Breaking  on  his ! — scarce  ccmld  the  mortal  chill 
Of  the  huah'd  bosom,  ne'er  to  heave  again. 
And  all  the  silence  curdling  round  the  eye, 
Bring  home  the  stem  beliet  that  dtie  could  die» 
That  she  indeed  could  die ! — for  wild  and  vain 
As  hoi>e  might  be — ^his  soul  had  hoped — ^'twas  o'er — 
Slowly  his  fiiimig  aims  dropp'd  from  the  form  they  bore. 

LXV. 

They  forced  him  from  that  spot.    It  mi^ht  be  well, 
That  the  fierce,  reckless  words  by  anguish  wrung 
From  his  torn  breast,  all  aimless  as  tliey  fell. 
Like  spray-drops  from  the  strife  of  torrents  flung, 
Were  mark'd  as  guilt. — There  are,  who  note  these  thingi 
Aininst  the  smitten  heart ;  its  breaking  strings 
—-On  whose  low  thrills  once  gentle  music  hung — 
With  a  rude  hand  of  touch  unholy  trying,  [ing. 

And  mmibering  then  as  crimes,  the  deep,  strange  tones  reply* 

LXVJ. 

But  ye  in  solemn  joy,  O  faithful  pair ! 
Stood  gazing  on  your  parted  sister's  dust ; 
I  saw  your  features  t^  the  torch's  glare. 
And  they  were  brightning  with  a  heavenward  trust ! 
I  saw  the  doubt,  the  anguish,  the  dismay, 
Melt  from  my  Alvar's  glorious  mien  away  -^ 
And  peace  was  there— the  calmness  of  the  just ! 
And,  bending  down  the  slumb'rer's  brow  to  kiss, 
'*  Thy  rest  is  won,"  he  said ;  '^  sweet  i^ister !  praise  for  this ! " 

utvn. 
I  started  as  from  sleep  ^— yes !  he  had  spoken — 
A  breeze  had  troubled  memory's  hidden  source ! 
At  once  the  torpor  of  my  soul  was  broken — 
Thought,  feeling,  passion,  woke  in  tenfold  force. 
— There  are  soft  breathing  in  the  southern  wind. 
That  so  your  ice-chains,  O  ye  streams !  unbind. 
And  fr«e  the  foaming  swifmess  of  your  course ! 
— ^I  burst  from  those  that  held  me  back,  and  fell         [well  !* 
Efen  on  hit  neck,  and  cried—*'  Friend !  brother !  fere  thee 

Lxvm. 
Did  Ae  not  say,  *<  Farewell!  "—Alas!  nobreath 
Came  to  mine  ear.    Hoarse  murmurs  from  the  throng 
Told  that  Ae  mysteries  in  the  fece  of  death 
Had  from  their  eager  sight  been  veil'd  too  long. 
And  we  were  parted  as  the  surge  might  part 
Those  that  would  die  together,  true  of  heart. — 
Bm  boor  was  come— but  ui  mine  anguish  strong, 
40 
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Like  a  fierce  swimmer  through  the  midnight  tea. 
Blindly  I  ni^'d  aw&y  from  that  which  was  to  be 

UDX. 

Away— away  I  rurfi'd— but  swift  and  high 
The  arr  wy  pillars  of  the  firelight  grew, 
Till  the  transparent  darkness  ol  the  sky 
Flushed  to  a  blood-red  mantle  in  their  hue ; 
And,  phantom-like,  the  kindling  ci^  seem'd 
I'o  spread,  float,  wave,  as  on  the  wind  they  streamM, 
With  their  wild  splendor  chasing  me ! — I  knew 
The  death-work  was  begun— I  veil'd  mine  eyes. 
Yet  stopp'd  in  speH-bound  tear  to  catch  the  yictims^  cries 

LXX. 

What  heard  I  then  ?— a  ringing  shriek  of  pain, 
Such  as  forever  haunts  the  tortured  earl — 
I  heard  a  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  strain 
Piercinflf  the  flames, untremulous anaclear !— 
The  rich,  triumphal  tones ! — ^I  knew  them  well. 
As  they  came  floating  with  a  breezy  swell ! 
Man's  voice  was  there — a  clarion  voice  to  cheer 
In  the  mid-battle — ay,  to  turn  the  flying- 
Woman  V~that  might  have  sung  of  heaven  betide  the  iying 

LXXT. 

It  was  a  fearful,  yet  a  glorious  thing. 
To  hear  that  hymn  of  martvrdom,and  know 
That  its  glad  stream  of  melody  could  spring 
Up  from  the  unsounded  guHk  of  human  woe ! 
Aivar !  Theresa ! — what  is  deep  ?  what  strong  1 
— God*s  breath  within  the  soul !— It  fill'd  that  song 
From  your  victorious  voices ! — but  the  glow 
On  the  hot  air  and  lurid  skies  increased^  [ceaied 

Faint  grew  the  eounds--more  faint — ^I  listened    they  had 

Lxxn. 
And  thou  indeed  had'st  perishM,  my  soul's  fnend ! 
I  might  form  other  ties— but  thou  alone 
Could'st  with  a  glance  the  veil  of  dmmess  rend. 
By  other  years  o*er  boyhood's  memory  thrown ! 
Others  might  aid  me  ownward : — ^thou  and  I 
Had  mingled  the  fresh  thoughts  that  early  die, 
Once  flowerings— never  more ! — And  thou  wert  gone  i 
Who  could  give  back  my  3routh,  my  spirit  fiee, 
Or  be  in  aught  agam  what  thou  hadst  been  to  me  t 

Lxxm. 
'And  vet  I  wept  thee  not,  thou  true  and  brave ! 
I  could  not  weep !— 4here  gathered  round  thy 
Too  deep  a  passion ! — thou  denied  a  grave ! 
ThoUj  Math  the  light  flung  on  thy  soldier^s  fiune ! 
Had  I  not  known  thy  heart  from  childhood's  time ! 
Thy  heart  of  hearts  f— and  could'st  diou  die  for  crime  f 
No !  had  all  earth  decreed  that  deatfi  of  shame. 
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I  would  haTo  set,  against  all  ettTth*s  decree. 
Til*  inalieiiable  trust  of  my  finn  soul  in  thee ! 

LZXET. 

There  are  swift  hoais  in  life— strong,  meluDg  hoaxa. 
That  do  the  work  of  tempests  in  th^  might ! 
They  shake  down  thin^  that  stood  as  rocks  and  towcn 
Unto  th'  undoubting.mind ; — they  pour  in  light 
Where  it  but  startles— iike  a  burst  of  day 
For  which  the  uprooting  of  an  oak  makes  way  ;— 
They  sweep  the  coloring  mists  fix>m  oflTour  siffht. 
They  touch  with  fire  thought's  graven  page,  me  roll 
3nunpM  with  past  years— and  lo !  it  shrivels  as  a  acroU ! 

LZXT. 

And  this  was  of  such  houn ! — the  sudden  flow 
Of  my  soul's  tide  seem'd  whelming  me ;  the  ifMn 
Of  the  red  flames,  yet  rocking  to  and  fino» 
Scorch'd  up  my  heart  with  breathless  thirst  for  air. 
And  solitude,  and  freedom.    It  bad  been 
Well  with  me  then,  in  some  vast  desert  scene. 
To  pour  my  voice  out,  for  the  winds  to  bear 
On  with  mem,  wildly  questioning  the  sky, 
ISeroely  the  untroubled  stars,  of  man's  dim  destiqy. 

LZZVI. 

I  would  have  call'd,  ac|)uiing  the  dark  doad ; 
To  the  most  ancient  heavens  I  would  have  said^ 
^  Speak  to  me !  show  me  trutlv!"  >— through  night  akwd 
I  would  have  cried  to  him,  the  newly  dead, 
"  Come  back !  and  show  me  truth !"    My  spuit  seem'd 
Grasping  for  some  free  burst,  its  darkness  teem'd 
With  such  pent  storms  of  thought ! — again  I.  fled. 
I  fled,  a  refuge  from  man's  &ce  to  gain. 
Scarce  conscious  when  I  paused,  entering  a  lonely  &oe 

LXXVU. 

A  mighty  minster,  dim,  and  proud,  and  vast ! 
Silence  was  round  the  sleepers  whom  its  floor 
Shut  in  the  grave ;  a  shadow  of  the  past, 
A  memory  m  the  sainted  steps  that  wore, 
Erewhile,  its  gorseous  pavement,  seem'd  to  brood 
Like  mist  upon  the  stately  solitude  ; 
A  halo  of  sad  feme,  to  mantle  o'er  , 

Its  white  sepulcral  forms  of  mail-clad  men. 
And  all  was  hush'd  as  night  in  some  deep  Alpine  glen. 

Lzxvm. 
More  hush'd,  fiir  more !— for  tliere  the  wind  sweeps  by 
Or  the  woods  tremble  to  the  streams'  loud  play ; 
Here  a  strange  echo  made  my  very  sigh 
Seem  for  the  place  too  much  a  sound  of  day ! 
To  much  my  footsteps  broke  the  moonlight,  fiiding, 
Yet  arch  throueh  arch  in  one  soft  flow  pervading! 
And  I  stood  stm  .—prayer,  chant,  had  died  away  ^ 
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Tet  paflt  me  floated  a  foneieal  breath 
Of  incense.    I  stood  ttill^^as  before  Qod  and  deatfi. 

LXZEC. 

For  thick  ye  girt  me  roimd,  ye  long  departed !' 
Dustr-imagecTfonns — with  cross,  and  shield,  and  creit; 
It  seem'd  as  if  ^our  ashes  would  have  started, 
Had  a  wild  voice  buist  forth  above  your  rest ! 
Yet  ne*er,  perchance,  did  worBhipper  of  yore 
Bear  to  your  thrilling  presence  what  /  lx>re 
Of  wrath,  doubt,  an^usb,  betding  in  the  breast ! 
I  could  have  ponr'd  out  words,  on  that  pale  air. 
To  make  your  proud  tombs  ring— no,  no !  I  cookl  not  fi^«  f 

LXXX. 

Not  'midst  those  aisles,  through  whi(^  a  thoufland  yeua, 
Mutely  as  clouds  and  reverently,  had  swept ; 
Not  by  those  shrines,  which  ^et  the  trace  of  tears 
And  kneeling  votaries  on  their  marble  kept  1 
Ye  were  too  migh^  in  your  pomp  of  gloom 
And  trophied  age,  O  temple,  altar,  tomb ! 
And  you,  ye  dcAd !— for  in  that  fiiith  ye  slept. 
Whose  weight  had  grown  a  mountain's  on  my  heart. 
Which  could  iK>t  there  be  loosed.    I  tcun'd  me  to  depart. 

LXZZI. 

I  tum'd— what  elimmer'd  fiuntly  on  my  n^t, 
Faintlv,  yet  bri«it'ning  as  a  Mrreath  of  snow- 
Seen  through  diSBolving  haze  7— The  moon,  the  vifjtit. 
Had  waned,  and  dawn  pourM  in-^g^i  shadowy,  slow« 
Yet  daj^^mg  still ! — a  solemn  hue  it  caught. 
Piercing  the  storied  windows,  darkly  fraught 
With  stoles  and  draperies  of  imperial  glow ; 
And  soft,  and  sad,  that  coloring  gleam  was  thrown. 
Where,  pale,  a  pictured  form  above  the  altar  shone. 

Lxxxn. 
Thy  form,  thou  Son  of  (Jod !— a  wrathful  deep. 
With  foam  and  cloud,  and  tempest  round  Thee  spread. 
And  such  a  weight,  of  night ! — a  night,  when  sleep 
From  the  fierce  rocking  of  the  billows  fled. 
A  bark  show'd  dim  bevond  Thee,  with  its  mast 
BoVdi  and  its  rent  sail  shivering  to  the  blast ; 
But,  like  a  spirit  in  thy  gliding  tread, 
Thou,  as  o'er  glass,  didst  walk  that  stormy  sea 
Through  nuhing  winds,  which  left  a  silent  pa^  for  !%«• 

Lxxxm. 
So  still  thy  white  robes  fell ! — no  breath  of  air 
Within  their  long  and  slnmb'rous  folds  had  sway. 
So  still  the  waves  of  parted,  shadowy  hair 
From  thy  clear  brow  flow'd  droopinsly  away! 
DariL  were  the  heavens  above  thee  Saviour  J-— daik 
The  ffulfii.  Deliverer !  round  the  straining  baik ! 
But  Thou ! — o'er  all  thine  aspect  and  array 
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Wat  ponr'd  one  stream  of  pale,  broad  aherjr  li^t«- 
Thoa  wert  the  single  star  of  that  aUHBhroading  ijgnt ! 

Lzzuy. 
Aid  for  one  sinking  t-^Thv  lone  brig^tnefls  gleam'd 
On  his  wild  face,  just  lifted  o'er  the  wave, 
With  its  worn,  fearful,  human  look,  that  seem'd 
To  cry,  through  surge  and  blast — "  I  perish    oaTO  !** 
Not  to  the  winds— not  vainly !— Thou  wert  nigh. 
Thy  hand  was  stretch'd  to  fainting  agony, 
Even  in  the  portals  of  th*  unquiet  grave ! 
O  Thou  that  art  the  life !  and  yet  didst  bear 
Too  much  of  mortal  woe  to  turn  from  mortal  prayer ! 

LXXXV. 

Hut  was  it  not  a  thing  to  rise  on  death, 
With  its  remember'd  light,  that  face  of  thine, 
Redeemer  I  dimm'd  by  this  world's  misty  breath. 
Yet  mourfuUy,  mysteriously  divine  ? 
O !  that  calm,  sorrowful,  prophetic  eye. 
With  its  dark  depths  of  grief,  love,  majesty ! 
And  the  pale  glory  of  the  brow ! — a  sbtrine 
Where  power  sat  veil'd,  yet  sAiedding  softly  round 
What  told  that  Thou  could'st  be  but  for  a  tune  uncrown'd. 

LXiXVI. 

And,  more  than  all,  the  Heaven  of  that  sad  smile ! 

The  lip  of  mercy,  our  immortal  trust ! 

Did  not  that  look,  that  very  look,  erewhile 

Poor  its  o'ershadow'd  beauty  on  the  dust  t  [Thee  ?— i 

Wert  thou  not  such  when  earth's  dark  cloud  hung  o'er 

Surely  thou  wert !— my  heart  grew  hush'd  before  Thee, 

Sinkmg,  with  all  its  passions,  as  the  gust 

Sank  at  thy  voice,  along  its  billowy  way — 

What  had  I  there  to  do  but  kneel,  and  weep,  and  pray  ? 

Lxxxvn. 
Amidst  the  stillness  rose  my  spirit's  cry. 
Amidst  the  dead—**  By  that  ftill  cup  ot  woe, 
Press'd  from  the  fruita^  of  mortaUty, 
Saviour !  for  Thee — ^give  light !  that  I  may  know 
If  by  thy  will,  in  thine  all-healing  name. 
Men  cast  down  human  hearts  to  blighting  ^lame. 
And  early  death— and  say,  if  this  be  so. 
Where  then  is  mercy?    Whither  shall  we  flee. 
So  nnallied  to  hope,  save  by  our  hold  on  Thee  ? 

Lxxxvm. 
**  But  didst  Thou  not,  the  deep  sea  brightly  treadiDj]^ 
Lifi  from  despair  that  straggler  with  toe  wave ; 
And  wert  Thou  not,  sad  tears,  yet  awful,  shedding* 
Beheld  a  weeper  at  a  mortal's  grave  1 
And  is  this  wei^t  of  anguish,  which  thev  hind 
On  life,  this  searing  to  the  quick  of  mind. 
That  but  to  God  its  own  fi%e  path  would  crave, 
40* 
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ThiB  cnMiniig  out  of  hope,  and  love,  and  yontfa, 
Tkg  will,  inde^f    Give  light !  that  1  may  know  die 

LZXXIX. 

**  For  m^  ack  eool  is  darkened  onto  death. 

With  sbiBidows  from  the  suffering  it  hath  seen ; 

The  strong  foundations  of  mine  ancient  faith 

Sink  from  Ijeneath  me — ^whereon  shall  I  lean  % 

Ob !  if  from  thy  pure  lips  was  wrung  the  sig^ 

Of  the  dust's  anguish !  if  like  man  to  die. 

And  earth  round  him  shuts  heavily — hadi  been 

Even  to  Thee  bitter,  aid  me !— guide  me !— turn    {boame  !*• 

My  wild  and  wandering  thougfaii  back  from  then:  stariev 
zc. 
And  calm'd  I  rose :— but  how  the  while  had  risen 
Mom*s  son,  dissolving  mist  and  shade ! 
Could  there  indeed  be  vtrrong,  or  chain,  or  prison. 
In  the  bright  world  such  radiance  might  pervade! 
It  fill'd  the  fane,  it  mantled  the  pale  form 
Which  rose  before  me  throueh  the  pictured  stonn, 
Even  the  grey  tombs  it  kindled,  and  array'd 
With  life  P-how  hard  to  see  thy  race  begun. 

And  think  man  wakes  to  grief,  MnedLening  to  tAee,  0  Sun!  ■ 
xci. 
I  sought  my  home  again : — and  thou,  my  child. 
There  at  thy  play  beneath  yon  ancient  pine, 
With  eyes,  whose  liehtning  Iaughteri<)  hath  beguiled 
A  thousand  pangs  thence  nashmg  joy  to  mine ; 
Thou  in  thy  momer's  arms,  a  bal^  didst  meet 
My  coming  with  young  smiles,  which  yet,  though  sweet, 
Seem'd  on  my  soul  all  moumfullv  to  shine, 
And  ask  a  happier  heritage  for  tnee. 

Than  but  in  turn  the  blight  of  human  hope  too  see. 
xcu. 
Now  sport,  for  thou  art  free,  the  bright  birds  chasing 
Whose  wings  waft  star-like  gleams  from  tree  to  tree ; 
Or  with  the  fawn,  thy  swift  wood-pla3m[iate,  racing, 
Sport  on,  my  joyous  child !  for  thou  art  free ! 
Yes,  on  that  day  I  took  thee  to  my  heart, 
And  inly  vow*d  for  thee  a  better  part 
To  choose ;  that  so  thy  sunny  bursts  of  glee 
Should  wake  no  more  dim  thoughts  of  iar-seen  wois, 

But,  gladdening  fearless  eyes,  flow  on — as  now  they  flow. 
zcm. 
Thou  hast  a  rich  world  round  thee :— Mishty  shades 
Weaving  then*  gor;g^Boos  tracery  o'er  thy  head. 
With  the  light  melting  through  then*  high  arcades, 
As  through  a  pillared  cloisters'^  but  the  dead 
Sleep  not  beneath ;  nor  doth  the  sunbeam  pass 
To  marble  shrines  through  rainbowrtinted  gla« ; 
Yet  thou,  by  fount  and  forest-murmur  led 
To  worship,  thou  art  blest !— 4o  thee  is  shown 

Earth  in  her  holy  pomp,  deck'd  for  her  God  afone. 
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PART  SECOND. 

Wie  dieae  treu*  lieb«  wete 
▼on  ihrem  Olauben  Voll, 
Dm  fvea.  alMn 

Ihr  tXifi  marehend  '»t,  aich  heili;  quale. 
Dm  aie  den  liebeten  Mann  ▼erioren  balten  wll ! 

I  nerer  iball  imile  more— but  all  mr  daji 
Watlt  vitb  etill  footetepe  and  wtth  humble  ejei. 
An  •▼•rlMtini;  bjmn  within  my  aoal. 

WUaon, 

I. 

Bring  me  the  soundins  of  the  torrent-water. 
With  yet  a  nearer  swell — fresh  breeze,  awake  !*• 
And  nver,  darkening  ne'er  with  hues  of  slaughter 
Thy  wave's  pure  silvery  ^reen, — and  shining  lake, 
Spread  far  before  my  cabm,  with  thy  zone 
Oif  ancient  woods,  ye  chainless  things  and  lone ! 
Send  voices  through  the  furest  aisles,  and  make 
Glad  music  round  me,  that  my  soul  may  dare, 
Cheer'd  by  such  tones,  to  look  back  on  a  dungeon's  air ! 

II. 
Oh,  Indian  hunter  of  the  deserfs  race ! 
That  with  the  spear  at  times,  or  bended  bow, 
Dost  cross  my  footsteps  in  thy  fiery  chase 
Of  the  swift  elk  or  blue  hill's  flying  roe  ; 
Thou  that  beside  the  red  night-fire  thou  heapest. 
Beneath  the  cedars  and  the  star-light  sleepest. 
Thou  know'st  not,  wanderer— never  majr*st  thou  know ! 
Of  the  dark  holds  wherewith  man  cumbers  earth. 
To  shut  from  human  eyes  the  dancing  seasons'  mirth. 

m. 
There,  fetter'd  down  from  day,  to  thmk  the  while 
How  bright  in  heaven  the  festal  sun  m  glowing. 
Making  earth's  loneliest  places,  with  his  smile. 
Flush  uke  the  rose ;  and  how  the  streams  are  flowing 
With  sudden  sparkles  through  the  shadowy  grass. 
And  water-flowers,  all  tremoling  as  they  pass ; 
And  how  the  rich,  dark  summer-trees  are  bowing 
With  their  full  foliage  ;— this  to  know,  and  pine 
Bound  unto  midnight's  heart,  seems  a  stem  lot—'twas  mine. 

IV. 

Wherefore  was  this !— Because  my  soul  had  drawn 
light  &om  the  book  whose  words  are  graved  in  light ! 
Tnere,  at  its  well-head,  had  I  found  the  dawn. 
And  day,  and  noon  of  freedom :  but  too  bright 
It  shines  on  that  which  man  to  man  hath  given. 
And  oill'd  the  truth — ^the  very  truth,  from  heaven ! 
And  therefore  seeks  he,  in  his  brother's  sight, 
To  cast  the  mote  ;  and  therefore  strives  to  bind 
With  his  strong  chains  to  earth,  what  is  not  earth's-— the  mind 
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V. 

It  is  a  weary  and  a  bitter  task 
Back  from  the  lip  the  baming  word  to  keep. 
And  to  shut  out  heaven's  air  with  felsehood's 
And  in  the  dark  um  of  the  soul  to  heap 
Indignant  feelings — ^making  e'en  of  thought 
A  bnmed  treasure,  which  may  but  be  sougltf 
When  shadows  are  abroad — and  night— and  sleep. 
I  might  not  brook  it  long — and  thus  was  thrown 
Into  that  grave-like  cell,  to  wither  there  alone. 

VI. 

And  I,  a  child  of  danger,  whose  delights 
Were  on  dark  hills  and  many-sounding  8ea»— 
I,  that  amidst  the  Cordillera  neights 
Had  given  Castilian  banners  to  the  breeze, 
And  the  full  circle  of  the  rainbow  seen 
There,  on  the  snows  ;^'  and  in  my  country  been 
A  mountain  wanderer,  from  the  P)rrenee8 
To  the  Morena  crag8--4iow  left  I  not 
life,  or  the  soul's  life,  quench'd,  on  that  sepulchral  spot? 

vn. 
Because  Thou  didst  not  leave  me,  O  mv  God ! 
Thou  wen  with  those  that  bore  the  truth  of  old 
Into  the  deserts  from  the  oppressor's  rod, 
And  made  the  caverns  of  the  rock  their  fold ; 
And  in  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  dead. 
Our  guiding  lamp  with  fire  immortal  fed  ; 
And  met  vmen  stars  met,  by  their  beams  to  hold 
The  fi«e  heart's  communing  with  Thee,— and  Thou 
Wert  in  the  midst,  felt,  own'd—the'Strengthener  Aen 

vm. 
Yet  once  I  sank.    Alas !  man's  wavering  mind  ? 
Wherefore  and  whence  the  c:usts  that  o'er  it  blow  t 
How  they  bear  with  them,  floating  uncombined. 
The  shadows  of  the  past,  that  come  and  go. 
As  o'er  the  deep  the  old  long-buried  things. 
Which  a  storm  s  working  to  the  surface  Mngs ! 
Is  the  reed  shaken,— anomust  toe  be  so, 
With  every  wind  ? — So,  Father !  must  we  be, 
Till  we  can  nx  undimm'd  our  steadfast  eyes  on  Hiee. 

IX. 

Once  my  soul  died  within  me.    What  had  thrown 
That  sickness  o'er  it? — ^Even  a  passing  thought 
Of  a  clear  spring,  whose  side,  with  flowers  o'ergrown* 
FcHidly  and  oft  my  boyish  steps  had  sought 
Perchance  the  damp  roofs  water-drops,  that  fell 
Just  then  low  tinkling  through  my  vaulted  cell. 
Intensely  heard  amidst  the  stillness,  caught 
Some  tone  from  memory,  of  the  music,  welling 
JEiver  with  that  fresh  rill,  from  its  deep  rocky  dwelling. 
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z. 
Bat  80  my  epirifs  fevered  longings  wroajght. 
Wakening,  it  might  be,  to  the  £unt,  sadBoond, 
That  from  the  darkness  of  the  walls  ther  brought 
A  loved  scene  round  me,  visibly  around.  ^^ 
Yes,  kindling,  spreading:,  brightening,  hue  by  hue. 
Like  stars  from  midnient,  through  the  gloom  it  grew, 
That  haunt  of  youth,  hope,  maimood !— till  tbe  bound 
Of  my  shut  cavern  seem'd  dissolved,  and  I 
Girt  with  the  solemn  hills  and  burning  pomp  of  aky. 

zx. 
I  look'd— and  lo !  the  clear,  broad  river  flowini^ 
Fast  the  old  Moorish  ruin  on  the  steep. 
The  lone  tower  dark  aniinst  a  heaven  all  glowing, 
Like  seas  of  glass  and  nre ! — I  saw  the  sweep 
Of  dorious  woods  &r  down  the  mountain  side, 
Ana  their  still  diadowB  in  the  gleaming  tide. 
And  the  red  evening  on  its  waves  asleep : 
And  'midst  the  scene— oh !  more  than  all— ^here  smiled 
My  child's  frur  face,  and  hers,  the  mother  of  my  child ! 

xn. 
With  then*  soft  eyes  of  love  and  gladneas  raised 
Up  to  the  flushing  diy,  as  when  we  stood 
Last  by  that  river,  and  in  silence  gazed 
On  the  rich  world  of  sunset  r—but  a  flood 
Of  sudden  tenderness  m^r  soul  oppressed. 
And  I  rush'd  forward,  with  a  yearmng  breast. 
To  dasp— alas !— -a  vision  ! — Wave  and  wood. 
And  gentle  feces,  lifted  in  the  light 
Of  day's  last  hectic  blush,  all  melted  Stom  my  aig^t 

xm. 
Then  darimeas!— oh !  th*  unutterable  gloom 
That  seem'd  as  narrowing  round  me,  making  less 
And  less  my  dungeon,  when;  with  all  its  bloom. 
That  bright  dream  vanish'd  from  my  loneliness ! 
It  floated  off;  the  beautiful !  yet  left 
Such  deep  thirst  in  my  soul,  that  thus  bereft, 
I  lav  down,  sick  with  passion's  vain  excess. 
Ana  pra3r*d  to  die. — How  oft  would  sorrow  weep 
Her  weariness  to  death,  if  he  might  come  like  deep ! 

xrv. 
But  I  was  roused — and  how  1 — It  is  no  tale 
Even  'midst  tJvy  shades,  thou  wilderness,  to  tell ! 
I  would  not  have  my  boy's  youns  cheek  made  pale, 
Nor  haunt  his  sunny  rest  with  what  befell 
In  that  drear  prison-house.    His  eye  must  grow 
More  dark  with  thought,  more  earnest  his  rair  brow. 
More  hi^  his  heart  in  youthful  strength  must  sw^ ; 
So  shall  It  fitly  bum  when  all  is  told : — 
Let  childhood's  radiant  mist  the  free  child  yet  enfold. 
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XV. 

,It  is  enongh  dutt  dnoasfa  soch  heavy  hsmn, 
Afl  wring  us  by  onr  fellowship  of  clay, 
I  lived,  and  undegraded.    We  have  powers 
To  snatch  th*  oppressor's  bitter  joy  away ! 
Shall  the  wild  Indian,  for  his  savage  fame. 
Laugh  and  expire,  and  shall  not  Truth's  high  name 
Bear  up  her  martyrs  with  all-conquering  sway? 
It  is  enough  that  torture  may  be  vain — 
I  had  seen  Alvar  die--the  stnte  was  won  from  Fain. 

XVI. 

And  &int  not,  heart  of  man !  though  years  wane  slow ! 
There  have  been  those  that  from  the  deepest  caves. 
And  cells  of  night,  and  fastnesses  below 
ITie  stormy  dashing  of  the  ocean-waves, 
Down,  fiirtner  down  than  gold  lies  hid,  have  nursed 
A  quenchless  hope,  and  watch'd  their  time,  and  burst 
On  the  bright  day,  like  wakeners  from  the  graves ! 
I  was  of  such  at  last ! — unchain'd  I  trode 
This  green  earth,  taking  back  my  freedom  from  my  God  * 

xvu. 
That  was  an  hour  to  send  its  fiideless  trace 
Down  life's  fiir-sweeping  tide ! — A  dim,  wild  night. 
Like  sorrow,  hung  upon  the  soft  moon's  ftice, 
Yet  how  my  heart  leop'd  in  her  blessed  light ! 
The  shepherd's  light— the  sailor's  on  the  sea — 
The  hunter's  homeward  from  the  mountains  free. 
Where  its  lone  smile  makes  tremulously  Sright 
The  thousand  streams !— I  could  but  gaze  through  teai»» 
Oh !  what  a  si^t  is  heaven,  thus  first  beheld  for  years ! 

xvra. 
*     The  rolling  clouds ! — ^they  have  the  whole  blue  qpaoe 
Above  to  sail  in— ^11  the  dome  of  sky ! 
My  soul  shot  with  them  in  their  breezy  race 
O'er  star  and  gloom !-— but  I  had  yet  to  fly. 
As  flies  the  hunted  wolf.    A  secret  spot 
And  strange,  I  knew — ^the  sunbeam  knew  it  not  j — 
Wildest  of  all  the  savage  glens  that  lie 
In  far  sierras,  hiding  their  deep  springs. 
And  traversed  but  by  storms,  or  sounding  eagles'  wingi. 

XIX. 

Ay,  and  I  met  the  storm  there ! — ^I  had  sain'd 
The  covert's  heart  with  swift  and  stealthy  tread : 
A  moan  went  past  me,  and  the  dark  trees  rain*d 
Their  autum  foliage  rustling  on  my  head ; 
A  moan— a  hollow  ^t — and  there  I  stood 
Girt  with  majestic  night,  and  ancient  wood. 
And  foaming  water. — Thither  might  have  fled 
The  mountam  Christian  with  his  faith  of  yore. 
When  Afric's  tambour  shook  the  ringing  western  Aon ! 
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XX. 

Bat  thrcmgh  the  black  ravine  the  storm  came  swelling, 
— Mighty  thou  art  amidst  the  hills,  thou  blast ! 
In  thy  lone  course  the  kingly  cedars  felling. 
Like  plumes  upon  the  path  of  battle  cast! — 
A  rent  oak  thimder'd  down  beside  my  cave. 
Booming  it  rush'd,  as  booms  a  deep  sea-wave ; 
A  falcon  soafd :  a  startled  wild-deer  pass'd ; 
A  fiur-off  bell  tord  faintly  through  the  roar : — 
How  my  glad  epmi  swept  forth  with  the  winds  onoe  more ! 

XXI. 

And  with  the  arrowy  lightnings ! — for  they  flash'd. 
Smiting  the  branches  in  their  ntful  play. 
And  brightly  shivering  where  the  torrents  dash'd 
Up,  even  to  crag  and  eagle's  nest,  their  spray  I 
And  there  to  stand  amidst  the  pealing  strife, 
The  strong  pines  groaning  with  tempesmous  life. 
And  all  the  mountain-voices  on  their  way, — 
Was  it  not  joy  1 — ^'twas  joy  in  rushing  might. 
After  those  years  that  wove  but  one  long  dead  of  nis^t ! 

xxn. 
There  came  a  softer  hour,  a  lovelier  moon, 
And  lit  me  to  my  home  of  youth  again, 
Through  the  dim  chestnut  shade,  where  oft  at  noon, 
By  the  fount's  flashing  burst,  my  head  had  lain 
In  gentle  sleep :  but  now  I  pass'd  as  one 
That  may  not  pause  where  wood-streams  whispering  nm. 
Or  light  sprays  tremble  to  a  bird's  wild  strain. 
Because  tn'  avenger's  voice  is  in  the  wind, 
The  foe's  quick,  nulling  step  close  on  the  leaves  behind. 

xxm. 
My  home  of  youth !— oh !  if  indeed  to  part  * 

With  the  soul's  loved  ones  be  a  mournnil  thing. 
When  we  go  forth  in  buojrancy  of  heart. 
And  bearing  all  the  glories  of  our  spring 
For  life  to  breathe  on, — is  it  less  to  meet. 
When  these  are  feded  t — who  shall  call  it  sweet  1 
— ^Even  though  love's  mingling  tears  may  haply  bring 
Balm  as  they  fell,  too  welltheir  heavy  showers 
Teach  us  how  much  is  lost  of  all  that  once  yrhs  ours ! 

xxrv. 
Not  by  the  sunshine,  with  its  golden  glow. 
Nor  tbe  green  earth,  nor  yet  the  laughing  sky, 
Nor  the  Stir  flower  scents,  '^  as  they  come  and  go 
In  the  soft  air,  like  music  wandering  by  ; 
—Oh !  not  by  these,  th'  unfailing,  are  we  tau^t 
How  time  and  sorrow  on  our  frames  have  vntnight ; 
But  by  the  sadden'd  eve,  the  darken'd  brow 
Of  kindred  aspect,  and  the  long  dim  gaze. 
Which  tells  us  toe  are  changed— how  changed  from  other  daji! 
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XXV. 

Before  my  fiithei^ti  my  pbce  of  birth, 
I  stood  an  alien.    On  the  very  floor 
Which  oft  had  trembled  to  my  boyish  mirth. 
The  love  that  rear'd  me,  knew  mv  hce  no  mon ! 
There  hung  the  antique  armor,  helm  and  crest. 
Whose  every  stain  woke  childhood  in  mv  breast ; 
There  droop'd  the  banner,  with  the  marKs  it  bore 
Of  Faynim  q)eara ;  and  I,  the  worn  in  frame 
And  heart,  what  tfaoe  was  I  ?— another  and  the  same ! 

XXVI. 

Then  boanded  in  a  bov,  with  clear,  dark  ejre— 
How  should  he  know  his  father  1 — when  we  parted. 
From  the  soft  cloud  which  mantles  infancy. 
His  soul,  just  wakening  into  wonder,  darted 
Its  first  looks  around.    Him  followed  one,  the  bride 
Of  my  young  days,  the  wife  how  loved  and  tried  ! 
Her  glance  met  mine-«I  could  not  speak— die  started 
With  a  bewilder'd  gaze  j— until  there  came 
Tears  to  my  burning  eyes,  and  bam  my  hps  her  name. 

xxvn. 
She  knew  me  then ! — I  murmur'd  "  Leonor  !*' 
And  her  heart  answer'd ! — oh !  the  voice  is  known 
First  6rom  all  else,  and  swiftest  to  restore 
Love's  buried  images,  with  one  low  tone 
That  strikes  like  l^^htning,  when  the  cheek  is  faded. 
And  the  brow  heavily  with  thought  o'erriiaded, 
And  all  the  brightness  fit>m  the  aqpect  gone ! 
— Upon  my  breast  she  sunk,  when  doubt  was  fled, 
Weepmg  as  those  may  we^,  that  meet  in  woe  and  dread. 

xxvm. 
For  there  we  mig^t  not  rest.    Alas !  to  leave 
Those  native  towers,  and  know -that  they  must  ftdl 
By  slow  decay,  and  none  remain  to  grieve 
When  the  weeds  clustered  on  the  loroly  wall ! 
We  were  the  last— my  boy  and  I — the  last 
Of  a  long  line  which  brightly  thence  had  passM ! 
My  &ther  bless'd  me  as  I  left  his  hall — 
With  his  deep  tones  and  sweet,  thoush  full  of  yean^    [team. 
He  bless'd  me  mere,  and  bathed  my  child's  young  head  wiOi 

XXIX. 

I  had  brouffht  sorrow  on  his  erey  hairs  down. 
And  cast  the  darkness  of  my  oranded  name 
(For  so  he  deem'd  it)  on  the  clear  renown. 
My  own  ancestral  heritage  of  fiune. 
And  yet  he  biess'd  me  !--Father !  if  the  dust 
Lie  on  those  lips  benign,  my  q>irif  s  trust 
Is  to  behold  thee  yet,  where  grief  and  shame 
Dim  the  bright  da^  no  more ;  and  thou  will  know 
Thai  not  through  gvult  thy  son  thus  bow'd  thine  age  widiwcel 
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zzz. 
And  thoa,  my  Leonor !  diat  unrepining,  * 

if  cad  in  soul,  didst  quit  all  else  for  me. 
When  stars— the  stars  that  earliest  rise— are  shininff, 
How  their  soft  glance  unseals  each  thought  of  thee  1 
For  on  our  flight  they  smiled  ;  their  dewy  rays. 
Through  the  last  oliyes,  lit  thy  tearful  saze 
Back  to  the  home  we  never  more  might  see ; 
So  pass'd  we  on,  like  earth's  first  exiles,  turning 
Fond  looks  where  hung  the  sword  above  their  E2(fen  bumiiig. 

zzxi. 
It  was  a  woe  to  say, "  Farewell,  my  Spain ! 
The  sunny  and  the  vintage  land,  farewell  !'* 
— I  could  have  died  upon  the  battle-plain 
For  thee,  my  country !  but  I  niight  not  dwell 
In  thy  sweet  vales,  at  peace.— Tne  voice  of  somr 
Breatties,  ^th  the  myrtle  scent,  thy  hills  along : 
The  citron's  glow  is  caught  from  shade  and  dell ; 
But  what  are  these  \ — upon  thy  flowery  sod 
1  might  not  kneel,  and  pour  my  firee  thoughts  out  to  God ! 

zzzn. 
O'er  the  blue  deep  I  fled,  the  chainless  deep !«~ 
Strange  heart  of  man !  that  e'en  'midst  woe  swells  high, 
When  through  the  foam  he  sees  his  prond  bark  sweep, 
Flinffing  out  jovous  gleams  to  wave  and  sky ! 
Yes!  it  swells  hi^,  whate'cr  he  leaves  belund. 
His  spirit  rises  with  the  rising  wind  ; 
For,  wedded  to  the  far  fiiturinr. 
On,  on,  it  bears  him  ever,  and  the  main 
Seems  railing,  like  his  hope,  some  happier  shore  to  gain. 

zxxin. 
Not  thus  is  woman.    Closely  her  still  heart 
Doth  twine  itself  with  even  each  lifeless  thing. 
Which,  long  remembefd,  seem'd  to  bear  its  part 
In  her  calm  jo3rs.    For  ever  would  she  cling, 
A  brooding  dove,  to  that  sole  spot  of  earth 
Where  she  hath  loved,  and  given  her  children  birth. 
And  heard  their  first  sweet  voices.    There  may  Spring 
Arrayno  path,  renew  no  flower,  no  leaf. 
But  hath  its  breath  of  home,  its  claim  to  farewell  grie£ 

zzxnr. 
I  look'd  on  Leonor,— and  if  there  seem'd 
A  cloi\d  of  more  than  pensiveness  to  rise 
In  the  faint  smiles  that  o'er  her  features  gleam'd, 
'  And  the  soft  darkness  of  her  serious  eyes, 
Misty  with  tender  gloom,  I  call'd  it  nou^t 
But  the  fond  ezile's  pans,  a  lingering  thought 
Of  her  own  vale,  with  aU  its  melodies 
And  living  lieht  of  streams.    Her  soul  would  rest 
Beneath  your  mades,  I  said,  bowers  of  the  gorgeous 
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XXXV. 

Oh !  could  we  live  in  visions !  could  we  hold 
Delusion  faster,  longer,  to  our  breast, 
When  it  shuts  from  us,  with  its  mantle's  fold, 
That  which  we  see  not,  and  are  therefore  blest ! 
But  they,  our  loved  and  loving— they  to  whom 
We  have  spread  out  our  souls  in  joy  and  glo<Hn, 
Their  looks  and  accents,  unto  ours  addressed, 
Have  been  a  language  of  familiar  tone 
Too  long  to  breathe,  at  last,  dark  sayings  and  unknown. 

XXXVI. 

I  told  my  heart,  'twas  but  the  exile's  woe 
Which  preas'd  on  that  sweet  bosom  ; — ^I  deceived 
My  heart  but  half: — ^a  whisper,  faint  and  low. 
Haunting  it  ever,  and  at  times  believed, 
Spoke  ofsome  deeper  cause.    How  oft  we  seem 
Like  those  that  dream,  and  know  the  while  they  dream, 
'Midst  the  soft  fells  of  ainr  voices  grieved. 
And  troubled,  while  bright  phantoms  round  them  play. 
By  a  dim  sense  that  all  wul  float  and  hde  away ! 

XXXVII. 

Yet,  as  if  chasing  joy,  I  woo'd  the  breeze 
To  speed  me  onward  with  the  wings  of  mom. 
— Oh !  far  amidst  the  solitary  seas. 
Which  were  not  made  for  man,  what  man  hath  borne. 
Answering  their  moan  with  his  i^what  tkou  didst  bear. 
My  lost  and  loveliest !  while  that  secret  care 
Grew  terror,  and  thy  gentle  spirit,  worn 
By  its  dull  brooding  weight,  gave  way  at  last. 
Beholding  me  as  one  from  hope  for  ever  cast ! 

xxxvin. 
For  unto  thee,  as  through  all  change,  reveaPd 
Mine  inward  being  lay.    In  other  e^es 
I  had  to  bow  me  yet,  and  make  a  shield. 
To  fence  mv  burning  bosom,  of  disguise ; 
By  the  still  nope  sustained,  erelong  to  win 
Some  sanctuary,  whose  green  retreats  within. 
My  thoughts  unfettei'd  to  their  source  might  rise. 
Like  songs  and  scents  of  mom. — ^But  thou  didst  look 
Throu^  au  my  soul,  and  thine  even  unto  feinting  shook. 

xxxix. 

Fallen,  fellen,  I  seem'd— yet,  oh !  not  less  beloved, 
Thou^  from  thy  love  was  pluck'd  the  early  pride. 
And  harshly,  by  a  gloomy  faith  reproved,  [died. 

And  sear'd  with  wame ! — though  each  young  flower  Ina 
There  was  the  root,— fltrcmg,  living,  not  the  less 
That  all  it  yielded  now  was  bitterness ; 
Yet  still  such  love  as  quits  not  misery's  side. 
Nor  drops  from  guilt  its  ivy-like  embrace. 
Nor  tains  away  from  death's  its  pale  heroic  fece. 
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XL. 

T6B !  ihoo  hadst  foUoVd  me  through  fear  and  fliffht ! 
Thov  woald'st  have  followed  had  my  pathway  led 
Even  to  the  scafibid ;  had  the  flashing  light 
Of  the  raised  axe  made  strong  men  shiiiik  with  dread, 
niiou, 'midst  the  hush  of  thousands,  would'st  have  beeo 
With  thy  clasp'd  hands  beside  me  kneeling^  seen,^ 
And  meekly  bowing  to  the  shame  thy  head — 
The  shame  !-~oh !  making  beautiful  to  view 
The  mighr  of  human  love—?air  thing !  bo  bravely  true ! 

XLI. 

There  was  thine  asony — ^to  love  so  well 
Where  fear  made  love  life's  chastener. — ^Heretofore 
Whatever  of  earth's  disquiet  round  thee  fell. 
Thy  Boulf  o'erpassing  its  dim  bounds,  could  soar 
Away  to  sunshine,  and  thy  clear  eye  speak 
Most  of  the  ekies  when  gnef  most  toucn'd  thy  cheek 
Now,  that  for  brightness  faded,  never  more 
Could  thou  lift  heavenwards  for  its  hope  ^y  heart, 
Since  at  heaven's  gate  it  seem'd  that  thou  and  I  mustpatf . 

XLIl. 

Alas!  and  life  hath  moments  when  a  glance— 
(H*  thought  to  sudden  watchfidneas  be  stirr'd) — 
A  flush—a  feding  of  the  cheek,  perchance — 
A  word — less,  less — the  cadence  of  a  word. 
Lets  in  our  gaze  the  mind's  dim  veil  beneath. 
Thence  to  bring  haply  knowledge  fraught  with  death. 
— ^Even  thus,  what  never  from  thjr  lip  was  heard 
Broke  on  my  soul.^  knew  that  in  thy  si^ht 
I  stood— howe'er  beloved— a  recreant  from  me  light ! 
XLni. 
Thy  sad,  sweet  hymn,  at  eve.  the  seas  along, — 
Oh !  the  deep  soul  it  breathed ! — ^the  love,  the  woe. 
The  fervor, pour'd  in  that  full  gush  of  song. 


As  it  went  noatinfip  through  the  fierv  glow 
Of  the  rich  sunaetT— bringing  thoughts  of  Spain, 
With  all  her  vesper-voices,  o'er  the  main. 
Which  seem'd  responsive  in  its  murmuring  flow. 
—*^Ave  sanctiaaima  /"—how  oft  that  lay 
Hath  malted  from  my  heart  the  martyr-strength  away . 

Ave,  sanctissima ! 
"Hs  nightfall  on  the  sea ; 

Ora  pro  nobis ! 
Our  souls  rise  to  thee  ! 

Watch  us,  while  shadows  lie 
O'er  the  dim  waters  8i>read ; 

Hear  the  heart's  lonely  sigh — 
TAtne  too  hath  bled! 

Thou  that  hast  look'd  on  death. 
Aid  us  when  death  is  near ! 
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WldspeT  of  heayen  to  &ith ; 
Sweet  Mother,  hear ! 

Ora  pro  nobis! 
The  wave  must  rock  our  deep, 

Ora,  Mater,  ora ! 
Thou  star  of  the  deep  ! 

XLIV. 

"Ora  pro  nobis  Mater  /*'— What  a  spell 
Was  in  those  notes,  with  day's  last  gu>ry  dying    * 
On  the  flush'd  waters— eeem*d  they  not  to  swell 
From  the  far  dust,  wherein  my  sires  were  lying 
With  crucifix  and  sword  1 — On !  yet  how  clea* 
Comes  their  reproachfiil  sweetness  to  mine  ear ! 
**  Ora,"— with  all  the  purple  waves  replying, 
All  my  youth's  visions  rising  in  the  strain — 
And  I  had  thought  it  much  to  bear  the  rack  and  duun ! 

XLV. 

Torture !  the  sorrow  of  affection's  eye, 
Fixing  its  meekness  <m  the  epirit's  core, 
Deeper,  and  teaching  more  of  agony. 
May  pierce  than  many  swords ! — and  this  I  boire 
With  a  mute  pang.    Since  I  had  vainly  striven 
From  its  free  springs  to  pour  the  truth  of  Heavea 
Into  thy  trembline  soul,  my  Leonor ! 
Silence  rose  up  where  hearts  no  hope  could  share ! 
Alas !  for  those  that  love,  and  may  not  blend  in  prayer ! 

XLVI. 

We  could  not  pray  together  'midst  the  deep, 
Which,  like  a  floor  ofsapphire,  round  us  lay. 
Through  dajrs  of  splendor,  nights  too  bright  for  deep. 
Soft,  solemn,  hdy ! — ^We  were  on  our  way 
Unto  the  mighty  Cordillera-land, 
With  men  whom  tales  of  that  world's  golden  strand 
Had  lured  to  leave  their  vines.-— Oh !  who  diall  say 
What  thoughts  rose  in  us,  when  the  tropic  sky 
Touched  all  its  molten  seas  with  sunset's  alchemy! 

XLvn. 
Thoughts  no  more  mingled ! — ^Then  came  night— tfa*  h 
Dark  blue — the  burning  stars ! — ^I  saw  theeamae     "^ 
Once  more,  in  thy  serene  magnificenoe, 

0  Southern  Cross  1^^  as  when  thy  radiant  siffn 
First  drew  m)r  s^aze  of  youth. — ^No,  not  as  then ; 

1  had  been  stricken  by  the  darts  of  men 

Since  those  fresh  days :  and  now  thy  light  divine 
Look'd  on  mine  anguish,  while  withm  me  strove 
The  still  small  voice  against  the  might  of  cuflfering  love. 

xLvm. 
But  thou,  the  clear,  the  glorious !  thou  wert  pouring 
Brilliance  and  joy  upon  tiie  chiystal  wave, 
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While  she  that  met  thy  ray  with  eyes  adoring, 
Stood  in  the  lengthening  shadow  of  the  grave ! 
-*Aias !  I  watch*d  her  dark  religious  glance, 
As  it  still  sought  thee  through  the  heaven's  expanse, 
Bright  Cross !  and  knew  not  that  I  watchM  wnat  gave 
But  passing  lustre — shrouded  soon  to  be— 
A  soft  light  round  no  more — no  more  on  earth  or  sea ! 

XLU. 

I  knew  not  all— yet  something  of  unrest 
Sat  on  my  heart.    Wake,  ocean-wind !  I  said ; 
Waft  us  to  land  in  leafy  freshness  drest, 
Where,  through  rich  clouds  of  foliage  o'er  her  head. 
Sweet  day  may  steal,  and  rills  unseen  so  by. 
Like  sui^mg  voices,  and  the  green  earth  lie 
Starry  with  flowers,  beneath  her  graceful  tread ! 
—But  the  calm  bound  us  'midst  the  glassy  main ; 
Ke'er  was  her  step  to  bend  earth's  living  flowers  again. 

L. 

Yes !  as  if  Heaven  upon  the  waves  were  sleeping. 
Vexing  my  soul  with  quiet,  there  they  lay,  v 

All  moveless,  through  their  blue  transparence  keeping 
The  shadows  of  our  sails,  from  day  to  day ; 
While  she— di !  strongest  is  the  strong  heart's  woe— 
And  yet  I  live !  I  feel  the  sunshine's  ^ow — 
And  1  am  he  that  look'd,  and  saw  decay 
Steal  o'er  the  feir  of  earth,  th'  adored  too  much!— 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  love  what  death  may  touch. 

LI. 

A  fearful  thing  that  love  and  death  may  dwell 
In  the  same  world  !— ^he  faded  on — and  I, 
Blind  to  the  last,  there  needed  death  to  tell 
My  trusting  soul  that  she  could  fade  to  die ! 
Yet,  ere  she  parted,  I  had  mark'd  a  change. 
But  it  breathed  hope — ^'twas  beautiftil  though  strange: 
Something  of  gladness  in  the  melody 
Of  her  low  voice,  and  in  her  words  a  flight 
Of  airy  thought — alas !  too  perilously  bright ! 

LII. 

And  a  clear  sparkle  in  her  glance,  jret  wild. 
And  quick,  and  eager,  like  the  flashing  gaze 
Of  some  all- wondering  and  awakening  child. 
That  first  the  glories  of  the  earth  surveys. 
How  could  it  mus  deceive  me  ? — she  had  worn 
Around  her,  like  the  dewy  mists  of  mom, 
A  pensive  tenderness  through  happiest  days ; 
And  a  soft  world  of  dreams  nad  seemed  to  ae 
Still  in  her  dark,  and  deep,  and  spiritual  eye. 

Lin. 
And  I  could  hope  in  that  strange  fire ! — she  died. 
She  died,  with  all  its  lustre  on  her  mien ! 
41* 
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The  day  was  melting  from  the  waters  wide. 

And  through  its  long  bright  houis  her  thou^ts  had  beei^ 

It  seem'd,  with  restless  and  unwonted  yearning. 

To  gain's  Uue  skies  and  dark  sierras  turning ; 

For  her  fond  words  were  all  of  vintage-scene. 

And  flowering  myrtle,  and  sweet  citron's  breath : 

Qh !  with  what  vivid  hues  life  comes  back  oft  on  death ! 
Liv 
And  from  her  lips  the  mountam-songs  of  old. 
In  wild,  feint  snatches  fitfully  had  sprung: 
Songs  of  the  oranee  bower,  the  Moorish  nold. 
The  **  JRio  verde,*^"^  on  her  soul  that  hung. 
And  thence  flow'd  forth. — ^But  now  the  sun  was  low ; 
And  watching  by  my  side  its  last  red  glow. 
That  ever  stills  the  heart;  one  more  she  sung 
Her  own  soft "  Ora  Mater !" — and  the  sound 

Was  even  like  love's  farewell— so  mournfully  profomid. 

LV. 

The  boy  had  dropp'd  to  slumber  at  our  feet ; 
"  And  I  have  lulrd  him  to  his  smiling  rest 
Once  more  !**  she  said : — ^I  raised  him — it  was  sweet, 
Yet  sad,  to  see  the  perfect  calm  which  bless'd 
His  look  that  hour ; — for  now  her  voice  grew  weak ; 
And  on  the  flowery  crimson  of  his  cheek. 
With  her  white  lips,  a  long,  long  kiss  she  press'd. 
Yet  light,  to  wake  him  not. — Then  sank  her  head 
Against  my  bursting  heart : — ^What  did  I  clasp  ?— 4he  dead ! 

LVI. 

I  call'd— 4o  call  what  answers  not  our  cries. 
By  what  we  loved  to  stand  unseen,  unheard, 
With  the  loud  passion  of  our  tears  and  si^hs, 
To  see  but  some  cold  glittering  ringlet  stirr'd 
And  in  the  quench'd  eye's  fixedness  to  gaze. 
All  vainly  searching  for  the  parted  rays ; 
This  is  what  waits  us ! — Dead ! — ^with  that  chill  word 
To  link  our  bosom-names ! — For  this  we  pour 
Our  souls  upon  the  dust — nor  tremble  to  adore ! 

Lvn. 
But  the  true  parting  came ! — ^I  look'd  my  last 
On  the  sad  beauty  of  that  slumbering  &ce ; 
How  could  I  think  the  lovely  spirit  pass'd. 
Which  there  had  left  so  tenderly  its  trace ! 
Yet  a  dim  awfiilness  was  on  the  brow- 
No  !  not  like  sleep  to  look  upon  art  Thou, 
Death,  Death !— She  lay,  a  thing  for  earth's  embrace. 
To  cover  with  spring- wreaths.    For  earth's  ?— the  virave 
That  gives  the  bier  no  flowers— makes  moan  above  her  grave ! 

Lvm. 
On  the  mid^seas  a  knell ! — for  man  was  there. 
Anguish  and  love— the  mourner  with  his  dead ! 
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A  long,  low-rolling  knell — a  voice  of  prayer — 
Dark  glassy  waters,  like  a  desert  spread, — 
And  tne  pale-shining  Southern  Cross  on  high. 
Its  faint  stars  fading  from  a  solemn  sky, 
Where  mightj[  clouds  before  the  dawn  grew  red : 
Were  these  things  round  me  ?    Such  o'er  memory  sweep 
Wildly,  when  aught  brings  back  that  burial  of  the  deep. 

LIX. 

Then  the  brond,  lonely  sunrise ! — ^and  the  plash 
Into  the  sounding  waves  l'^ — ^around  her  liead 
They  parted,  with  a  glancing  moment's  flash. 
Then  shut— and  all  was  still.    And  now  thy  bed 
Is  of  their  secrets,  gentlest  Leonor ! 
Cuce  fairest  of  young  brides ! — and  never  more. 
Loved  as  thou  wert,  may  human  tear  be  ^ed 
Above  thy  rest ! — No  mark  the  proud  seas  keep, 
To  show  where  he  that  wept  may  pause  agaui  to  weep ! 

LX. 

So  the  depths  took  thee !— -Oh !  the  sullen  sense 
Of  desolation  in  that  hour  compress'd ! 
Dust  going  down,  a  epeck  amidst  th'  immense 
And  gloomy  waters,  leaving  on  their  breast 
The  trace  a  weed  might  leave  there ! — Dust ! — the  thing 
Which  to  the  heart  was  as  a  living  spring 
Of  joy,  with  fearlulness  of  love  possessed. 
Thus  sinking! — ^Love,  joy,  fear,  all  crush'd  to  thi&— 
And  the  wide  neaven  so  far— so  mthomless  tli'  abyss! 

LXI. 

Where  the  line  sounds  not,  where  the  wrecks  lie  low. 
What  shall  wake  thence  the  dead  ? — Blest,  blest  are  they 
That  earth  to  earth  intrust ;  for  they  may  know 
And  tend  the  dwelling  whence  the  slumberer's  clay 
Shall  rise  at  last ;  andbid  the  young  flowers  bloom, 
That  waft  a  breath  of  hope  around  the  tomb ; 
And  kneel  upon  the  dewy  turfto  pray ! 
But  thou,  what  cave  hath  dimly  chamber'd  thee  ! 
Vain  dreams !— oh !  art  thou  not  where  there  is  no  more  ieal" 

Lxn. 
The  wind  rose  free  and  singing :— when  for  ever, 
O'er  that  sole  spot  of  all  the  watery  plain, 
I  could  have  bent  my  sight  with  fond  endeavor 
Down,  where  its  treasure  was,  its  glance  to  strain  ; 
Then  rose  the  reckless  wind !    BeTbre  our  prow 
The  white  roam  flash'd — ay,  joyously,  and  thou 
Wert  left  with  all  the  solitaty  main 
Around  thee — and  thy  beauty  in  my  heart, 
And  thy  meek,  sorrowing  love— oh,  where  could  that  depart! 

LXlil. 

I  will  not  speak  of  woe ;  I  may  not  tell — 

Friend  tells  not  such  to  iriends— the  thoughts  which  rent 
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My  feintinff  spirit,  when  its  wild  farewell 
Across  the  oiUows  to  thy  grave  was  sent, 
Thou,  there  most  lonely ! — He  that  sits  above, 
In  his  calm  glory,  will  forgive  the  love 
His  creatures  bear  each  other,  even  if  blent 
With  a  vain  worship ;  for  its  close  is  dim 
Ever  with  grief  which  leads  the  wrung  soul  back  to  Him 

Lxrv. 
And  with  a  milder  pang  if  now  1  bear 
To  think  of  thee  in  thy  forsaken  rest, 
If  from  my  heart  be  lifted  the  despair, 
The  sharp  remorse  with  heaUng  influence  press*d. 
If  the  soft  eyes  that  visit  me  in  sleep 
XiOok  not  reproach,  though  still  they  seem  to  weep  ; 
It  is  that  He  my  sacrifice  hath  bless'd. 
And  fill'd  my  Ixieom,  through  its  inmost  cell. 
With  a  deep  cnastening  sense  that  all  at  last  is  well. 

LXV. 

Yes !  thou  art  now — Oh !  whereforje  doth  the  thought 
Of  the  wave  dashing  o'er  thy  long  bright  hair. 
The  sea-weed  into  its  dark  tresses  wrought. 
The  sand  thy  pillow — thou  that  wert  so  fair ! 
Come  o'er  me  still ! — Earth,  earth ! — it  is  the  hold 
tlarth  ever  keeps  on  that  of  earthly  mould ! 
But  thou  art  breathing  now  in  purer  air, 
I  well  believe,  and  freed  from  all  of  error. 
Which  bUghted  here  the  root  of  thy  sweet  life  with  terror. 

LXVI. 

And  if  the  love,  which  here  was  passing  light. 
Went  with  what  died  not — Oh !  that  this  we  knew, 
But  this ! — that  through  the  silence  of  the  night, 
Some  voice,  of  all  the  lost  ones  and  the  true. 
Would  speak,  and  say,  if  in  their  fer  repose. 
We  are  yet  aught  of  what  we  were  to  those 
We  call  the  dead ! — ^their  passionate  adieu. 
Was  it  but  breath,  to  perish  ? — ^Holier  trust 
Be  mine ! — ^thy  love  is  there,  but  purified  from  dust ! 

Lxvn. 
A  thing  all  heavenly  !^lear'd  from  that  which  hung 
As  a  dun  cloud  between  us,  heart  and  mind  \ 
Loosed  from  the  fear,  the  giief,  whose  tendrils  flung 
A  chain,  so  darkly  with  its  growth  entwined. 
This  is  my  hope ! — ^though  when  the  sunset  fiides. 
When  forests  rock  the  midnight  on  their  shades, 
When  tones  of  wail  are  in  the  rising  wind, 
Across  my  spirit  some  faint  doubt  may  sigh ; 
For  the  strong  hours  will  sway  this  frail  mortality ! 

Lxvin. 
We  have  been  wanderers  since  those  days  of  woe. 
Thy  boy  and  I !— As  wild  birds  tend  their  young. 
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So  have  I  tended  him — ^mv  bounding  roe  ! 
The  high  Peravian  solitudes  among  ; 
And  o'er  the  Andes'  torrents  borne  his  form, 
Where  our  frail  bridge  hath  quiver'd  'midst  the  storm.* 
But  there  the  war-notes  of  my  country  rung, 
And,  smitten  deep  of  Heaven  and  man,  I  fled 
To  hide  in  shades  unpierced  a  marli'd  and  weary  head. 

LXTX. 

But  he  went  on  in  gladness— that  fair  child ! 
Save  when  at  times  his  bright  eye  seem'd  to  dream, 
And  his  young  lips,  which  then  no  longer  smiled. 
Ask'd  of  his  mother ! — that  was  but  a  ^eam 
or  memory,  fleeting  fast  ;*'  and  then  his  play 
Through  the  wide  Llanos  cheer*d  again  our  way, 
And  by  the  mighty  Oronoco  stream,*^ 
On  who?e  lone  margin  we  have  heard  at  mom, 
From  the  mysterious  rocks,  the  sunrise-music  borne. 

LXX. 

So  like  a  spirit's  voice !  a  harping  tone, 
Lovely,  yet  ominous  to  mortal  ear. 
Such  08  might  reach  us  from  a  world  unknown, 
Troubling  man's  heart  with  thrills  of  ioy  and  fear ! 
'Twas  sweet ! — '*  ye*,  those  deep  southern  shades  oppressed 
My  soul  with  stillness,  like  the  calms  that  rest 
On  melancholy  waves :  I  sigh'd  to  hear 
Once  more  earth's  breezy  sounds,  her  foliage  fiinn'd, 
And  tum'd  to  seek  the  wilds  of  the  red  hunter's  land. 

Lxxr. 
And  we  have  won  a  bower  of  refuge  now. 
In  this  fresh  waste,  the  breath  of  whose  repose 
Hath  cool'd,  like  dew,  the  fever  of  my  brow, 
And  whose  green  oaks  and  cedars  round  me  close 
As  temple-walls  and  pillars,  that  exclude 
Earth's  haunted  dreams  from  their  free  solitude  ; 
All,  save  the  image  and  the  thought  of  those 
Before  us  gone  ;  our  loved  of  early  years. 
Gone  where  affection's  cup  hath  lost  the  taste  of  tears. 

LXXII. 

I  pee  a  star— eve's  first-bom  .'-rin  whose  train 
Past  scenes,  words,  looks,  come  back.    The  arrowy  spire 
Of  the  lone  cypress,  as  of  wood-girt  fane^ 
Rests  dark  and  still  amidst  a  heaven  of  fire  ; 
The  pine  gives  forth  its  odors,  and  the  lake 
Gleams  like  one  ruby,  and  the  soft  winds  wake, 
Till  every  string  of  nature's  solemn  lyre 
Is  touch'd  to  answer ;  its  most  secret  tone 
Drawn  from  each  tree,  for  each  hath  whispers  all  its  own. 

Lxxm. 
And  hark !  another  murmur  on  the  air, 
Not  of  the  hidden  rills,  or  quivering  shades  !— 
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That  is  the  cataract's,  which  the  breezes  bear. 
Filling  the  leafy  twilight  of  the  glades 
WithnoUow  surge-like  sounds,  as  from  the  bed 
Of  the  blue,  mournful  seas,  that  keep  the  dead : 
But  they  are  fer ! — the  low  sun  here  pervades 
Dim  forest-arches,  bathing  with  red  gold 
Their  stems,  tiU  each  is  made  a' marvel  to  behold,— 

LXXIV. 

Gorgeous,  yet  full  of  gloom  !•  -In  such  an  hour, 
The  vesper-melody  of  dying  bells 

Wanders  through  Spain,  from  each  grey  convent's  tower 
O'er  shining  rivers  pour'd,  and  olive-dells, 
By  every  peasant  heard,  and  muleteer, 
And  hamlet,  round  my  home  : — and  I  am  here. 
Living  again  through  all  my  life's  farewells, 
In  these  vast  woods,  where  farewell  ne'er  was  spoken. 
And  sole  I  lift  to  Heaven  a  sad  heart — yet  unbroken ! 

ucxv. 
In  such  an  hour  are  told  the  hermit's  beads ; 
With  the  white  sail  the  seaman's  hymn  floats  by : 
Peace  be  with  all !  whate'er  their  varying  creeds. 
With  all  that  send  up  holy  thoughts  on  nigh ! 
Come  to  me,  boy ! — by  Guadalquiver*s  vines, 
Bv  every  stream  of  Spain,  as  day  declines, 
Man's  prayers  are  mmgled  in  the  rosy  sky. 
— We,  too,  will  pray  ;  not  yet  unheard,  my  child ! 
Of  Him  whose  voice  irc  hear  at  eve  amidst  the  wild. 

LXXVI. 

At  eve  ? — O  through  all  hours ! — ^From  dark  dreams  oft 
Awakening,  I  look  forth,  and  learn  the  might 
Of  solitude,  while  thou  art  breathing  soft. 
And  low,  my  loved  one !  on  the  breast  of  night : 
I  look  forth  on  the  stars— the  shadowy  sleep 
Of  forests — and  the  lake  whose  gloomy  deep 
Sends  up  red  sparkles  to  the  fire-flies'  light. 
A  lonely  world  ! — even  fearful  to  man's  thought 
But  for  His  presence  felt,  whom  here  my  soul  hath  sou^U 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  473,  line  23. 
And  sighing  through  the  feathery  cane»,  ^. 
The  canes,  in  some  parts  of  the  American  forests,  fcnrm  a  thiek 
nndergrowth  for  many  hundred  miles.    See  Hodoson's  LeiUrafrmm 
Korth  America,  vol.  i.  p.  242 
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Note  2,  page  473,  line  11. 
.And  for  their  Hrlkplaee  moan^  as  moans  the  oeeon-tkM, 
Such  a  shell  as  Wordsworth  has  beautlfiiily  described. 

**  1  hare  seen 
A  curious  child  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
or  inland  rround,  applying'  to  his  ear 
The  conToTutions  ol'a  unooth-lipp'd  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushM,  his  rery  soul 
Listened  intently,  and  bis  countenance  soon 
Brif  htenM  with  Joy ;  for  murmurinrs  from  within 
Were  heard— sonorous  cadences!  whereby 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea 
^Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith."  Th*  Eseunton, 

Note  3,  page  474,  line  31. 
/  see  an  oak  before  nu  :  ire. 
**  I  recollect  hearing  a  traveller,  of  poetical  temperament,  express- 
ins  the  kind  of  horror  which  he  felt  on  t>eholding.  on  the  banks  of  the 
Musonri,  an  oak  of  prodigious  size,  which  had  been  in  a  manner  over- 
powered by  an  enormous  wild-grape  vine.  The  vine  had  clasped  its 
huge  folds  round  the  trunk,  and  from  thence  had  wound  about  every 
branch  and  twig,  until  the  mighty  tree  had  withered  in  lu  embrace 
It  seemed  like  Laocoon  struggling  ineffectually  in  the  hideous  coils 
of  the  monster  Python.**— i7raee6rt^^e  Hail.  Chapter  on  Foiest- 
Trees. 

Note  4,  page  477,  line  14. 

The  might  of  truth. 

For  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Spanish  Protestants,  and  the 

heroic  devotion  with  which  they  met  the  spirit  of  persecution  in  the 

sixteenth  century,  tee  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  57,  Art. '  Quints 

Visit  to  Spain.* 

Note  5,  page  478,  line  33. 
For  the  eame  guilt— hie  tietere  ! 
**  A  priest,  named  Gonealez,  had,  among  other  proselytes,  gained 
over  two  young  females,  his  sisters,  to  the  Protestant  faith.  All 
three  were  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  The  torture, 
repeatedly  applied,  could  not  draw  from  them  the  least  evidence 
asainst  their  religious  associates.  Every  artifice  was  employed  to 
obtain  a  recantation  from  the  two  sisters,  since  the  constancy  an^ 
learning  of  Gonzalez  precluded  all  hopes  of  a  theological  victory 
Their  answer,  if  not  exactly  logical,  is  wonderfully  simple  and  afifect- 
ing.  *  We  will  die  In  the  faith  of  our  brother :  he  is  too  wise  to  be 
wrong,  and  too  good  to  deceive  us  *— The  three  stakes  on  which  they 
died  were  near  each  other.  The  priest  had  been  gagged  till  the  mo- 
ment of  lighting  up  the  wood.  The  few  minutes  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  speak  he  employed  in  comforting  his  sisters,  with  whom 
he  sung  the  109th  Psalm,  till  the  fiames  smothered  their  voices.**-^ 
ibid. 

Note  6,  page  478,  line  38. 

wf  hundred  chiefs  had  borne,  east  down  by  fou  to  shame. 

Th«  names,  not  only  of  the  immediate  victims  of  the  Inqulsitioo 
were  devoted  to  Infamy,  but  those  of  all  their  relations  were  branded 
with  the  same  indelible  stain,  which  was  likewise  to  descend  at 
an  Inheritance  to  their  latest  posterity. 
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Note  7,  pufse  482.  line  21 
7\pa8  not  within  the  eity--but  m  sight 
Of  the  snow-crown' d  sierras. 
The  piles  erected  for  these  executions  were  without  the  towM, 
and  the  final  scene  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  was  sometimes,  from  the 
length  of  the  preceding  ceremonies,  delayed  till  midnight. 

Note  8,  page  487,  line  33. 

**  ^fecJc  to  me!  show  me  truth  /'* 

For  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  impressive  pictures  perhaps  ever 

drawn,  of  a  young  mind  struggling  against  habit  and  superstition  in 

its  first  aspirations  after  truth,  see  the  admirable  Letters  from  Spasm 

by  Don  Leucadio  Doblado. 

Note  9,  page  488,  line  3. 
Fbr  thick  ye  girt  me  round,  ye  long  departed  I 
Dust — imaged  forms — with  cress,  and  shield,  and  crest. 
**  Too  walk  from  end  Xo  end  over  a  floor  of  tombstones,  inlaid  in 
bfass  with  the  forms  of  the  departed,  mitres,  and  crosiers,  and  spears, 
and  shields,  and  helmets,  ail  mingled  together— all  worn  into  glass- 
like smoothness  by  the  feet  and  the  knees  of  long  departed  w<M«hip- 
pers.    Around,  on  every  side,  each  in  their  separate  chapel,  sleep 
undisturbed  from  age  to  age  the  venerable  ashes  of  the  holiest  or  the 
loftiest  that  of  old  came  thither  to  worsiiip— their  images  and  their 
dving  prayers  sculptured  among  the  resting-places  of  their  remains.** 
from  a  beautiful  description  of  ancient  Spanish  Cathedrals,  in  PsUi'b 
Letters  to  his  Kinsfclk.  • 

Note  10,  page  490,  line  33. 

Wah  eyes,  whose  lightning  laughter  hath  beguiled 

A  thousand  pangs. 

"  El*  lampeggiar  de  Tangeiico  riso.**— Fktraech 
Note  II,  page  490,  line  43. 
As  through  a  pillared  cloister's. 
•    "Sometimes  their  discourse  was  held  in  the  deep  shades  of  moss« 
grown  forests,  whose  gloom  and  interlaced  boughs  first  suggested 
tliat  Gothic  architecture  beneath  whose  pointed  arches,  where  they 
had  studied  and  prayed,  party  colored  windows  shed  a  tinged  light ; 
scenes  which  the  gleams  of  sunshine,  penetrating  the  deep  foliage, 
and  flickering  on  the  variegated  turf  below,  might  have  recalled  to 
their  memory.**— Webster's  Oration  on  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  New  England. — See  HoDesoN*s   Letters  from   J^CotA 
Jimeriee^  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

Note  12,  page  490,  lipe  3. 
With  yet  a  nearer  swell— fresh  breeze,  awake. 
The  varying  sounds  of  waterfalls  a^e  thus  alluded  to  in  an  inter- 
e*ting  work  of  Mrs.  Grant's.  "On  the  opposite  side  the  view  was 
bounded  by  steep  hills,  covered  with  lofty  pines,  from  which  a 
waterfall  descended,  which  not  only  gave  animation  to  the  sylvan 
scene,  but  was  the  best  barometer  imaginable;  frnvtelling  by  its 
varied  and  intelligible  sounds  every  approaching  change,  not  only  of 
the  weather  but  of  the  wind.*'— .Vemotrtf  of  an  American  Lady.  v<4. 
I.  p.  143. 

Note  13,  page  493,  line  15. 
There,  on  the  snows. 
The  circular  rainbows,  occasi<mally  seen  amongst  the  Andes,  irt 
tfescribedbyUUoa. 
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Note  14,  page  493,  line  4. 
Ji  loved  scene  round  me,  visibly  around. 

Many  striking  instances'  of  the  vividness  with  which  the  mind, 
when  strongly  excited,  has  been  known  to  renovate  past  impres- 
sions, and  emlK>dy  them  into  visible  imagery,  are  noticed  and  ac- 
counted for  in  Dr.  Hibbert^s  Philosophy  of  .Apparitions.  The  follow- 
ing illustrative  passage  is  quoted  in  the  sauic  work,  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  late  Dr.  Ferriar :— "  I  remember  that,  about  the  age  of 
fourteen,  it  was  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  myself,  iff  had  been 
viewing  any  interesting  object  in  the  course  of  the  day,  such  as  a  ro- 
mantic ruin,  a  fine  seat,  or  a  review  of  a  body  of  troops,  as  soon  as 
evening  came  on,  if  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  a  dark  room,  the  whole 
scene  was  brought  before  my  eyes  with  a  brilliancy  equal  to  what  it 
had  possessed  in  daylight,  and  remained  visible  for  several  minutes. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  aismal  and  frightful  images  have  been  thus  pre- 
sented to  young  persons  after  scenes  of  domestic  affliction  or  public 
horror." 

The  following  passage  from  the  Alcaiar  of  Seville  a  tale  or  h*- 
torical  sketch,  by  the  author  ot  Doblado's  Letters,  affords  a  further 
illustration  of  this  subject.  "  When,  descending  fast  into  the  vale  of 
years,  1  strongly  fix  my  mind's  eye  on  those  narrow,  shady,  silent 
streets,  where  I  breathed  the  scented  air  which  came  rustling 
through  the  surrounding  groves ;  where  the  footsteps  re-echoed  from 
the  clean  watered  porches  of  the  houses,  and  where  every  object 
spoke  of  quiet  and  contentment ;  *  *  «  *  the  objects 
around  me  begin  to  fade  into  a  mere  delusion,  and  not  only  the 
thoughts,  but  the  external  sensations,  which  I  then  experienced,  re- 
vive with  a  reality  that  almost  makes  me  shudder — ^it  has  so  much 
the  character  of  a  trance  or  vision." 

Note  15,  page  495,  line  99. 

JtTor  the  faint  fiower-scewts  as  they  come 

In  the  soft  air,  like  music  wandering  by. 

**  For  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  farre  sweeter  in  the  aire 

(where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  music)  than  in  the 

hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight  than  to  know 

what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  which  doe  best  perfume  the  aire." — 

Lord  Bacon*8  Essay  on  Gardens. 

Note  16,  page  500,  line  37. 
O  Southern  Cross  I 
**  The  pleasure  we  felt  on  discovering  the  Southern  Cross  was 
warmly  shared  by  such  of  the  crew  as  had  lived  in  the  colonies. 
In  the  solitude  of  the  seas,  we  hail  a  star  as  a  friend  from  whom  we 
have  long  been  separated.  Among  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards, 
peculiar  motives  seem  to  increase  this  feeling;  a  religious  sentiment 
attaches  them  to  a  constellation,  the  form  of  which  recalls  the  sign 
of  the  faith  planted  by  their  ancestors  in  the  deserts  of  the  New 

World It  has  been  observed  at  what  hour  of  the 

night,  in  different  seasons,  the  Cross  of  the  South  is  erect  or  inclined. 
It  is  a  time-piece  that  advances  very  regularly  near  four  minutes  a 
day,  and  no  other  group  of  stars  exhibits  to  the  naked  eye  an  obser- 
vation of  Time  so  easily  made.  How  often  have  we  heard  our 
guides  exclaim,  in  the  savannahs  of  Venezuela,  or  in  the  desert  ex- 
lending  from  Lima  to  Truxillo,  *  Midnight  is  past,  the  Cross  begins  to 
bend !'  How  often  these  words  reminded  us  of  that  affecting  scene 
where  Paul  and  Virginia,  seated  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  La- 
taniers,  conversed  together  for  theiast  time ;  and  whore  the  old  man, 
at  the  sight  of  the  Southern  Cross,  warns  them  that  it  U  time  to  sep- 
arate !"— Db  Humboldt's  Travels. 
42 
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Note  17,  page  503.  line  11. 
The  *'Rioverde.*' 
**  Rio  verde,  rio  verde,**  the  popular  Spanish  romance,  known  to 
the  English  reader  in  Percy's  translation. 

••Genlle  riTer,  gtaiU  rirer, 
Lo,  thy  streams  are  stain'd  with  j^ore ! 
Muny  a  brave  and  noble  captain 
Floats  alonf  thy  willow'd  shore,"  Stc.  &c. 

Note  18,  page  503,  line  9. 

Into  the  sounding  waves  ! 
De  Humboldt,  in  describing  the  burial  of  a  young  Astnrian  at  sea, 
mentions  the  entreaty  of  the  officiating  priest,  that  the  body,  which 
had  been  brought  upon  deck  during  the  night,  might  not  be  committed 
to  the  waves  until  aAer  sunrise,  in  order  Ut  pay  it  the  last  rites  ae- 
eordicg  to  the  usage  of  the  Romish  Church. 

Note  19,  page  503,  line  34. 
Ok  I  art  tkon  not  where  there  is  no  more  sea  t 
And  there  was  no  more  sea. — Rev.  chap.  xxi.  v.  1. 
Note  20,  page  505,  line  4. 
Where  onr  frail  bridge  hath  quivered  'midst  the  storm. 
The  bridges  over  many  deep  chasms  amongst  the  Andes  are  pendu- 
lous, and  formed  only  of  the   fibres  of  equinoctial  plants.     Theii 
tremulous  motion  has  afforded  a  striking  image  to  one  of  the  stan- 
sas  In  Oertrude  of  Wyoming. 

**  Anon  some  wilder  portraiture  he  draws. 
Of  nature's savagfe  glories  he  would  apeak; 
The  loneliness  ot  earth,  that  overawes, 
Where,  resting'  by  the  tomb  or  old  Cacique, 
The  lama-driver,  on  Peruvia's  peak, 
Nor  voice  nor  living  motion  marks  around 
But  storks  that  to  uie  boundless  forest  shriek. 
Or  wild-oane  arch,  high  flung  o'er  rulf  profound. 
That  IhiettwtM  when  the  storms  of  £1  Dorado  sound.  ** 

Note  81,  page  505,  line  13. 
And  then  his  play 
Through  the  wide  Llanos  cheered  again  our  way. 
Llanos,  or  savannahs,  the  great  plains  in  South  America. 
Note  23,  page  505,  line  14. 
Jind  by  the  mighty  Oronoco  stream. 
On  whose  lone  margin  we  have  heard  at  morut 
Firom  the  mysterious  rocks  the  sunrise-music  borne 
De  Humboldt  speaks  of  these  rocks  on  the  shores  of  the  Oronoco. 
Travellers  have  heard  from  time  to  time  subterraneous  sounds  pro- 
ceed from  them  at  sunrise,  resembling  those  of  an  organ.    He  be- 
lieves in  the  existence  of  this  mysterious  music,  although  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  heard  it  himself;  and  thinks  that  it  may  be  pro> 
doced  by  cimrents  of  air  issuing  through  the  crevices. 

Note  33,  page  505,  line  21. 
Tet  those  deep  southern  shades  oppressed 
My  seul  with  stillness,  like  the  calms  that  rest 
On  mdaneholy  waves. 
The  same  distinguished  traveller  frequently  alludes  to  the  extreme 
stillness  of  the  air  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  new  continent,  ani 
particularly  on  the  thickly  wooded  shores  of  the  Oronoco.    **  In  this 
neighborhood,"  he  says,**  no  breath  of  wind  ever  agitates  the  foUafe.** 
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CRITICAL  ANNOTATIONS. 

ON 
"THE  FOREST  SANCTUARY. ' 


**  Mrs.  Hemans  may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  a  new 
ftehool  of  poetry,  or  to  spealc  more  precisely,  her  poetry  discovers 
chnracteristics  of  the  highest  kind,  which  belong  almost  exclusively 
to  that  of  latter  times,  and  have  been  the  result  of  the  gradual  ad 
vancement,  and  especially  the  moral  progress  of  mankind.  It  is 
only  when  man,  under  the  influence  of  true  religion,  feels  himself 
connected  with  whatever  is  infinite,  that  his  affections  and  powers 
are  fully  developed.  The  poetry  of  an  immortal  being  must  be  of 
a  ditterent  character  from  that  of  an  earthly  being.  But,  in  recurring 
to  the  classic  poets  of  antiquity,  we  find  that  in  their  conceptions  the 
element  of  religious  faith  was  wanting.  Their  mythol««y  was  to 
them  no  object  of  sober  belief;  and,  had  it  been  so,  was  adapted  not 
to  produce  but  to  annihilate  devotion.  They  had  no  thought  of  regard- 
ing the  universe  as  created,  animated,  and  ruled,  by  God's  all-power- 
ful and  omniscent  goodness."— PRoricssoR  Norton,  in  Christian 
Examiner. 

"  We  will  now  say  a  few  words  of  The  Forest  Sanctuary  ;  but  it  so 
abounds  with  beauty,  is  so  highly  finished,  and  animated  by  so  gen- 
erous a  spirit  of  moral  heroism,  that  we  can  do  no  justice  lo  our 
views  of  it  in  the  narrow  space  which  our  limits  allow  us.  A  Span- 
ish Protestant  flies  from  persecution  at  home  to  religious  liberty  in 
America.  He  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  our  own  fathers,  and  his 
mental  struggles  are  described  in  verses,  with  which  the  descen- 
dants of  the  pilgrims  must  know  how  to  sympathize.  We  dare  not 
enter  on  an  analysis.  From  one  scene  at  sea,  in  the  second  piirt,  we 
will  make  a  few  extracts.  The  exile  is  attended  by  his  wife  and 
child ;  but  his  wife  remains  true  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers. 

**  *  Ora  pro  ru>bu.  Mater !  what  a  spell 
Wu  in  those  notes,"  &e. 

**  But  we  must  cease  making  extracts,  for  we  could  not  transfer  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  the  poem  without  transferring  the  whole." — 
M'orth  American  Review  for  April  1827. 

'*  If  taste  and  elegance  be  titles  to  enduring  fame,  we  might  venture 
securely  to  promise  that  rich  boon  to  the  author  before  us ;  who  adds 
to  those  great  merits  a  tenderness  and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  an 
ethereal  purity  of  sentiment,  which  could  only  emanate  from  the 
soul  of  a  woman.  She  must  beware  of  becoming  too  voluminous; 
and  must  not  venture  again  on  any  thing  so  long  as  The  Forest  Sanc- 
tuary. But  if  the  next  generation  inherits  our  taste  for  short  poems, 
we  are  persuaded  it  will  not  readily  allow  her  to  be  forgotten.  For 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  she  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  touching  and  accomplished  writer  of  occasional  verses  that  our 
literature  has  yet  to  bOAf t  ofl*^— Lori>  JcrrRST,  in  MkUnburgk  Re- 
view, October  1839. 
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lAYS  OF  MANY  LANDS. 


The  following  pieces  may  so  far  be  considered  a  series,  as  each  is 
'ntend^d  to  be  commemorative  of  some  national  recollection,  popa- 
.ar  custom,  or  tradition.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  Herder's  "  Stim- 
men  der  Volker  in  Liedem ;"  the  execution  is,  however,  different,  as 
the  poems  in  his  collection  are  chiefly  translations. 


MOORISH  BRIDAL  SONG. 


["  It  is  a  custom  among  the  Moors,  that  a  female  who  dies  unmar- 
ried is  clothed  for  interment  in  wedding  apparel,  and  the  bridal- 
song  is  sung  over  her  remains  before  they  are  borne  from  hei 
home." — See  the  JSTarrative  of  a  Tvn  Years*  Residence  in  Tripoli^ 
ty  the  Sister-in-law  of  Mr.  Tally.} 

The  citron-groves  their  fruit  and  flowers  were  strewing 
Around  a  Moorish  palace,  while  the  sieh 
Of  low  sweet  summer- winds,  the  branches  wooinfi^ 
With  music  through  their  shadowy  bowers  went  by ; 
Music  and  voices,  from  the  marble  halls, 
Through  ihe  leaves  gleaming,  and  the  fountain-falls. 

A  song  of  joy,  a  bridal-song  came  swelling, 
To  blend  with  fragrance  in  those  southern  shades, 
And  told  offcasts  within  the  stately  dwelling, 
Brisht  lumps,  and  dancing  steps,  and  eem-crown'd  maids 
And  thus  it  now'd ;  yet  something  in  me  lay 
Belonged  to  sadness,  as  it  died  away. 

''  The  bride  comes  forth !  her  tears  no  more  are  fiiUing 
To  leave  the  chamber  of  her  infant  years ; 
Kind  voices  from  a  distant  home  are  calling ; 
She  comes  like  dav-eprine— she  hath  done  with  tears ; 
Now  must  her  dark  eye  mine  on  other  flowers, 
Her  soft  smile  gladden  other  hearts  than  ours ! — 

Pour  the  rich  odours  round! 

"  We  haste  !  the  chosen  and  the  lovely  brmging ; 
Love  still  goes  with  her  from  her  place  ot  birth ; 
Deep,  silent  joy  within  her  soul  is  ^ringing. 
Though  in  her  glance  the  light  no  more  is  mirth ! 
Her  beauty  leaves  us  in  its  rosy  years ; 
Her  sisters  weep — but  she  hath  done  with  tears ! — 

Now  may  the  timbrel  sound !" 

Know'st  thou  for  tohom  they  sang  the  bridal  numbers?— 
One,  whose  rich  tresses  were  to  wave  no  more ! 
One,  whose  pale  cheek  soft  winds,  nor  gentle  slumberB, 
Nor  Love's  own  sigh,  to  rose-tints  might  restore ! 
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Her  graceful  ringlets  o'er  a  bier  were  soread.— 
Weep  for  the  young,  the  beautiful, — the  aead ! 


THE  BIRD'S  RIUiEASE. 

.The  Cndians  of  Bengal  and  of  the  coast  of  Malabar  bring  cages  filled 
y\rith  birds  to  the  graves  of  their  friends,  over  which  they  set  the 
birds  at  liberty.  This  custom  is  alluded  to  in  the  description  of 
Virginia's  funeral. — See  Paul  aTid  Firginia.] 

Gro  forth,  for  she  is  gone ! 
With  the  golden  light  of  her  wavy  hair, 
She  is  gone  to  the  nelds  of  the  viewless  air ; 

She  hath  left  her  dwelling  lone ! 

Her  voice  hath  pass'd  away ! 
It  hath  pass'd  away  like  a  summer  breeze, 
When  it  leaves  the  hills  for  the  far  blue  seas, 

Where  we  may  not  trace  its  way. 

Go  forth,  and  like  her  be  free ! 
With  thy  radiant  wing,  and  thy  glancing  eye, 
Thou  hast  all  the  range  of  the  sunny  sky, 

And  what  is  our  grief  to  thee ! 

Is  it  aught  even  to  her  we  mourn  ? 
Doth  she  look  on  the  tears  by  her  kindred  shed  ? 
Doth  she  rest  with  the  flowers  o'er  her  gentle  head, 

Or  float,  on  the  light  wind  borne  ? 

We  know  not — but  she  is  §one ! 
Her  step  from  the  dance,  her  voice  from  the  song, 
And  the  smile  of  her  eve  from  the  festal  throng  ; 

She  hath  left  her  dwelling  lone ! 

When  the  waves  at  sunset  shine. 
We  may  hear  thy  voice  amidst  thousands  more. 
In  the  scented  woods  of  our  g;lowing  shore ; 

But  we  shall  not  know  'tis  thine ! 

Even  so  with  the  loved  one  flown  ! 
Her  smile  in  the  starlight  may  wander  by. 
Her  breath  may  be  near  in  the  wind's  low  sigh. 

Around  us--4)ut  all  unknown. 

Go  forth,  we  have  loosed  thy  chain ! 
We  may  deck  thy  cage  with  the  richest  flowers 
Which  the  bright  day  rears  in  our  eastern  bowers ; 

But  thou  will  not  be  lured  again. 

Even  thus  may  the  summer  pour 
All  fragrant  things  on  the  land's  green  breast. 
And  the  glorious  earth  like  a  bride  be  dress'd. 

But  it  wins  her  back  no  more ! 
42* 
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THE  SWORD  OF  THE  TOMB. 

A  NORTHERN   LEGEND. 

(The  idea  of  this  ballad  is  taken  from  a  scene  in  StarkotKer,  a  tra 
gedy  by  the  Danish  poet  Ochlenschlager.  The  sepulchral  fire  Iiera 
alluded  to,  and  supposed  to  guard  the  ashes  of  deceased  heroes,  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Northern  Sagas.  Severe  sufferings  to 
the  departed  spirit,  were  supposed  by  the  Scandinavian  mytlu>lo- 
gists  to  be  the  consequence  of  any  profanaUon  of  the  sepulchre.-^ 
See  Ochlknschlaokr's  Plays.] 

*  Voice  of  the  gifted  elder  time  I 
Voice  of  the  charm  and  the  Runic  rhyme ! 
Speak !  from  the  shades  and  the  depths  disclose 
How  Sigurd  ma}  vanquish  his  mortal  foes ; 
Voice  of  the  buried  past! 

**  Voice  of  the  ^ve !  His  the  mighty  hour, 
When  night  with  her  stars  and  dreams  hath  power. 
And  my  step  hath  been  soundless  on  the  snows. 
And  the  si>ell  I  have  sung  hath  laid  repose 
On  the  billow  and  the  blast." 

Then  the  torrents  of  the  North, 
And  the  forest  pines  were  still. 
While  a  hollow  chant  came  forth 
From  the  dark  sepulchral  hill. 

"  There  shines  no  sun  'midst  the  hidden  dead ; 
But  where  the  day  looks  not  the  brave  may  tread : 
There  is  heard  no  song,  and  no  mead  is  pour'd  ; 
But  the  warrior  may  come  to  the  silent  board, 
In  the  shadow  of  the  night. 

"  There  is  laid  a  sword  in  thy  father's  tomb. 
And  its  edge  is  fraught  with  thy  foeman's  doom 
But  soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 
jb'or  the  viewless  have  fearful  might  !"— 

Then  died  the  solemn  lay. 
As  a  trumpet's  music  dies. 
By  the  night-wind  borne  away 
Through  me  wild  and  stormy  skies. 

The  fir-trees  rock'd  to  the  wailing;  blast, 
As  on  through  the  forest  the  warrior  pass'd — 
Through  the  forest  of  Odin,  the  dim  and  old— 
The  dark  place  of  visions  and  legends,  told 
By  the  fires  of  Morthem  pine. 

The  fir-trees  rock'd,  and  the  frozen  ground 
Gave  back  to  his  footstep  a  hollow  sound ; 
And  it  seem'd  that  the  depths  of  those  awful  shades^ 
From  the  dreary  gloom  oi  their  long  arcades, 
Gave  wammg,  with  voice  and  sign.- 
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But  the  wind  strange  magic  knows. 
To  call  wild  shape  and  tone 
From  the  grey  wood's  tossing  boughSi 
When  Night  is  on  her  throne. 

The  pines  closed  o'er  him  with  deeper  gloom, 
As  he  took  the  path  to  the  monarch's  tomb : 
The  Pole-star  shone,  and  the  heavens  were  bright 
With  the  arrowy  streams  of  the  Northern  light ; 
But  his  road  through  dimness  lay  ! 

He  passed,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood, 
The  dark  shrine  stain'd  with  the  victim's  blood ; 
Nor  paused  till  the  rock,  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingly  dead. 
Arose  on  his  midnight  way. 

Then  first  a  moment's  chill 
Went  shuddering  through  his  breast. 
And  the  steel-clad  man  stood  still 
Before  that  place  of  rest. 

But  he  cross'd  at  length,  with  a  deep-drawn  breatl^ 
The  threshold-floor  of  the  hall  of  Death, 
And  look'd  on  the  pale  mysterious  fire 
Which  gleam'd  from  the  urn  of  his  warrior-sire 

WiUi  a  strange  and  solemn  light. 
Then  darkly  the  words  of  the  bodmg  strain 
Like  an  omen  rose  on  his  soul  again, 
— ^  Soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep. 

For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might !" 

But  the  gleaming  sword  and  shield 
Of  manv  a  battle-day 
Hun^  o  er  that  urn,  revealM 
By  the  tomb-fire's  waveless  ray ; 

With  a  laded  leaf  of  oak-leaves  bound. 
They  hung  o*er  the  dust  of  the  far-renown'd. 
Whom  the  bright  Valkjrriur's  warning  voice 
Had  call'd  to  the  banquet  where  gods  rejoice. 
And  the  rich  mead  flows  in  light. 

With  a  beating  heart  his  son  drew  near, 
And  still  rang  the  verse  in  his  thrilling  ear, 
— "  Soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep. 
For  the  viewless  have  fearful  mi^t  V* 

And  many  a  Saga's  rhyme. 
And  legend  of  the  grave. 
That  shadowy  scene  ana  time 
Call'd  back,  to  daunt  the  brave. 

But  he  raised  his  arm — and  the  flame  grew  dim, 
And  the  sword  in  Its  light  seem'd  to  wave  and  BwiiD« 
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Arid  his  faltering  hand  could  not  grasp  it  well — 
From  the  pale  oak-wreath,  with  a  clash  it  fell 
Through  the  chamber  of  the  dead ! 

The  deep  tomb  rang  with  the  heavy  sound, 
And  the  urn  lay  shivei^d  in  fragments  round ; 
And  a  rush,  as  of  tempests,  quench'd  the  fire, 
And  the  scatter'd  dust  of  his  warlike  sire 

Was  strewn  on  the  Champion's  head. 

One  moment — and  all  was  still 
In  the  slumberefs  ancient  hall. 
When  the  rock  had  ceas'd  to  thrill 
With  the  mighty  weapon's  fall. 

The  stars  were  just  &ding,  one  by  one, 
The  clouds  were  just  tinged  by  the  early  sun, 
When  there  stream'd  through  the  cavern  a  torch's 
And  the  brother  of  Sigurd  the  valiant  came 
To  seek  him  in  the  tomb. 

Stretch'd  on  bis  shield,  like  the  steel-girt  slain. 
By  moonlight  seen  on  the  battle-plain, 
In  a  speechless  trance  lay  the  warrior  there  ; 
But  he  wildly  woke  when  tlie  torch's  glare 
Burst  on  him  through  the  gloom. 

"  The  mommg  wind  blows  free, 
And  the  hour  of  chace  is  near : 
Come  forth,  come  forth  with  me  ! 
What  do'st  thou,  Sigurd,  here  1 " 

**  I  have  put  out  the  holy  sepulchral  fire, 
I  have  scatter'd  the  dust  of  my  warrior-sire ! 
It  bums  on  my  head,  and  it  weighs  down  my  heart ; 
But  the  winds  shall  not  wander  without  their  part 
To  strew  o'er  the  restless  deep ! 

**  In  the  mantle  of  death  he  was  here  with  me  now — 
There  was  wrath  in  his  eye,  there  was  sloom  on  his  brow ; 
And  his  cold  still  glance  on  my  spirit  feU 
With  an  icy  ray  and  a  withenng  spell — 
Oh !  chill  is  the  house  of  sleep ! " 

"  The  morning  wind  blows  fi-ee. 
And  the  reddening  sun  shines  clear ; 
Come  forth,  come  forth  with  me ! 
It  is  dark  and  fearful  here ! " 

"  He  is  there,  he  is  there,  with  his  shadowy  frown! 
But  gone  fi'om  his  head  is  the  kingly  crown— 
The  crown  from  his  head,  and  the  spear  from  his  hand — 
They  have  chased  him  far  from  the  glorious  land 
Where  the  feast  of  the  gods  is  spread ! 

'  He  must  go  forth  alone  on  his  phantom  steed, 
He  must  ride  o'er  the  grave-hills  with  stormy  speed  • 
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His  place  is  no  longer  at  Odin's  board, 
He  is  driven  from  Valhalla  without  his  sword ; 
But  the  slayer  shall  avenge  the  dead ! " 

That  sword  its  fame  had  won 
By  the  Mi  of  man  v  a  crest ; 
But  it  fiercest  work  was  done 
In  the  tomb,  on  Sigurd's  breast ! 


VALKYRIUR  SONG. 


[The  Valkyriur,  or  Fatal  Sisters  of  Northern  mythology,  were  sup 
posed  to  single  out  the  warriors  who  were  to  cue  in  battle,  and  be 
received  into  the  halls  of  Odin. 

When  a  northern  chief  fell  gloriously  In  war,  his  obsequies 
were  honwed  with  all  possible  magnificence.  His  arms,  gold  and 
silver,  war-horse,  domestic  attendants,  and  whatever  else  he  held 
most  dear,  were  placed  with  him  on  the  pile.  His  detiendants  and 
friends  frequentlv  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  die  with  their  leader, 
la  order  lo  attend  on  his  shade  in  Valhalla,  or  the  palace  of  Odin 
And,  lastly,  his  wife  was  generally  consumed  with  him  on  the  same 
pile. — See  Mallkt's  JiTortJUm  Antiquities,  Hkrbkrt's  Htlga^  ^.j 

**  Tramblinf  l:|r  flaah*d  th*  inconstant  meteor  li; ht, 
Showin/f  thin  rorms  like  Tirjrini  of  this  earth ; 
Save  that  all  si^n*  of  human  joy  or  f  rief. 
The  flush  of  passion,  smile,  or  tear,  had  seemM 
On  the  fiz*d  brijfhincss  of  each  daxsUnf  ebeck 
Stranfe  and  unuatural.'*  Mttmarn. 

The  sea-king  woke  from  the  troubled  sleep 

Of  a  vision-haunted  night. 
And  he  look'd  from  his  bark  o'er  the  gloomy  deep. 
And  counted  the  streaks  of  light ; 
For  the  red  sun's  earliest  ray 
Was  to  rouse  his  bands  that  day 
To  the  stormy  joy  of  fight ! 

Bat  the  dreams  of  rest  were  still  on  earth. 

And  the  silent  stars  on  high. 
And  there  waved  not  the  smoke  of  one  cabin  hearth 
'Midst  the  quiet  of  the  sky ; 
And  along  the  twilight  bay, 
In  their  sleep  the  hamlets  lay, 
For  they  knew  not  the  Norse  were  nigh ! 

The  ^Sea-king  look'd  o'er  the  brooding  wave : 

He  tum'd  to  the  dusky  shore. 
And  there  seem'd,  through  tlie  arch  of  a  tide-worn  eaTOt 
A  gleam,  ns  of  snow,  to  pour ; 
And  forth,  in  watery  light, 
Moved  phantoms,  diimly  white. 
Which  the  garb  of  woman  bors. 
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Slowly  they  nioved  to  the  billow  side ; 

And  the  forms,  as  they  grew  more  clear, 
Seem'd  each  on  a  tall  pale  steed  to  ride. 
And  a  shadowy  crest  to  rear, 
And  to  beckon  with  feint  hand 
From  the  dark  and  rocky  strand. 
And  to  point  a  gleaming  spear. 

Then  a  stillness  on  his  spirit  fell. 

Before  th'  unearthly  train. 
For  he  knew  Valhalla  s  daughters  well. 
The  Choosers  of  the  slain  I 
And  a  sudden  rising  breeze 
Bore,  across  the  moaning  seas. 
To  his  ear  their  thrilling  strain. 

"  There  are  songs  in  Odin's  Hall 

For  the  brave  ere  night  to  fall ! 

Doth  the  great  sun  hide  his  ray  ?— 

He  must  bring  a  wrathful  day  ! 

Sleeps  the  falchion  in  its  sheath  ? 

Swords  must  do  the  work  of  death! 

Regner !— Sea-king  l—thee  we  call  !— 

There  is  joy  in  Odin's  Hall. 

"  At  the  feast  and  in  the  song. 

Thou  shalt  be  rememBer*d  long ! 

By  the  green  isles  of  the  flood, 

Tnou  hast  left  thy  track  in  blood ! 

On  the  earth  and  on  the  sea. 
There  are  those  will  speak  of  thee ! 
'TIS  enough, — the  war-gods  call, — 
There  is  mead  in  Odin's  Hall ! 
"  Regner !  tell  thy  fair-hair'd  bride 
She  must  slumber  at  thy  side ! 
Tell  the  brother  of  thy  breast 
Even  for  him  thy  grave  hath  rest ! 
Tell  the  raven  steed  which  bore  thee. 
When  the  wild  wolf  fled  before  thee. 
He  too  with  his  lord  must  fell,— 
There  is  room  in  Odin's  Hall ! 
"  Lo !  the  mighty  sun  looks  forth— 
Arm !  thou  leader  of  the  north ! 
Lo !  the  mists  of  twilight  fly,— 
We  must  vanish,  thou  must  die ! 
By  the  sword  and  by  the  spear. 
By  the  hand  that  knows  not  fear, 
See-king !  nobly  shalt  thou  fall  !— 
There  is  joy  in  Odm's  Hall !" 

There  was  arming  heard  on  land  and  wave. 

When  afar  the  sunlight  spread, 
And  the  phantom  forms  of  the  tide-worn  get* 
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With  the  mists  of  morning  fled ; 

But  at  eve,  the  kingly  hand 

Of  the  battle-axe  and  brand 
Lay  cold  on  a  pile  of  dead ! 


THE  CAVERN  OF  THE  THREE  TELLS. 

A  SWISS  TRADITION. 

'The  three  founders  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  are  thought  to  sleep 
in  a  cavern  near  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  herdsmen  call  them 
the  Three  Tells ;  and  say  that  they  lie  there  in  their  antique  garb, 
in  quiet  slumber ;  and  when  Switzerland  is  in  her  utmost  need, 
the](  will  awaken  and  regain  the  liberties  of  the  land.— See  Qwar- 
Urlw  Review,  No.  44. 

The  Griltli,  where  the  confederates  held  their  nightly  meetings, 
is  a  meadow  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  Lake  of  the 
Forest-cantons,  here  called  the  Forest-sea. 

Oh  !  enter  not  yon  shadowy  cave, 
Seek  not  the  bright  spars  there, 
Thoueh  the  whispering  pines  that  o*er  it  wave 
Wim  freshness  till  the  air : 

For  there  the  Patriot  Three 
In  the  garb  of  old  array'd 
By  their  native  Forest-sea, 
On  a  rocky  couch  are  laid. 

The  Patriot  Three  that  met  of  yore 

Beneath  the  midnight  sky, 
And  leagued  their  hearts  on  the  GrQtli  shore 
In  the  name  of  liberty  ! 
*  Now  silently  thev  sleep 

Amidst  the  hills  they  freed ! 
But  their  rest  is  only  deep 
Till  their  country's  hour  of  need. 

They  start  not  at  the  hunter's  call, 

Nor  the  Lammer-geyer's  cry, 
Nor  the  rush  of  a  sudden  torrent's  fell. 
Nor  the  Lauwine  thundering  by  ! 
And  the  Alpine  herdsman's  lay, 
To  a  Switzer's  heart  so  dear ! 
On  the  wild  wind  floats  away, 
No  more  for  them  to  hear. 

But  when  the  battle-horn  is  blown 

Till  the  Schreckhom's  peaks  reply,     • 
When  the  Jun^rau's  clifls  send  back  the  tone 
Through  their  eagles'  lonely  sky ; 

When  the  spear-heads  light  the  lakes, 

When  trumpets  loose  the  snows. 
When  the  rushing  war-steed  shakes 
The  glacier's  mute  repose ; 
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When  Un*a  beechen  woods  wave  red 

In  the  burning  hamlet's  light  ;— 
Then  from  the  cavern  of  the  dead 
Shall  the  sleepers  wake  in  might ! 

With  a  leap,  Uke  Tell's  proud  leap 
When  away  the  helm  he  flung, 
And  boldly  up  the  steep 
From  the  flashing  billow  q>rung  * 

They  shall  wake  beside  their  Forest-sea, 

In  the  ancient  garb  they  wore 
When  they  linkM  the  hands  that  made  us  free, 
On  the  GriStli's  moonlight  shore  : 
And  their  voices  snail  be  heard, 

And  be  answered  with  a  shout, 
Till  the  echoing  Alps  are  stirr'd, 
And  the  signal-fires  blaze  out. 

And  the  land  shall  see  such  deeds  again 

As  those  of  that  proud  day, 
When  Wintelried,  on  Sempach's  plain. 
Through  the  serried  spears  made  way ; 
And  when  the  rocks  came  down 

On  the  dark  Morgarten  dell. 
And  the  crown'd  cas()ues,t  o'erthrown. 
Before  our  fathers  fell ! 

For  the  KQhreihen'st  notes  must  never  sound 

In  the  land  that  wears  the  chain. 
And  the  vines  on  freedom's  holy  ground 
Untrampled  must  remain ! 

And  the  yellow  harvests  wave 

For  no  stranger's  hand  to  reap, 
While  within  their  silent  cave 
The  men  of  GrCktli  sleep. 


SWISS  SONG, 

ON  THL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  BATTLE. 
[The  Swiss,  even  to  our  days,  have  Gontinued  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versaries of  tbeir  ancient  battles  with  much  solemnity ;  assembling 
in  the  open  air  on  the  fields  where  their  ancestors  fought,  to  hear 
thankgivings  offered  up  by  the  priests,  and  the  names  of  all  who 
shared  in  the  glory  of  the  day  enumerated.  They  afterwards  walk 
in  procession  to  chapels,  always  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
scenes,  where  masses  are  sung  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.-  "'~ 
Planta's  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacn.] 

Lode  on  the  white  Alps  roimd ! 
Ifyet  they  gird  a  land 


*  The  point  of  rock  on  which  Tell  leaped  from  the  boat  of  Gesaler 
s  marked  by  a  chapel,  and  called  the  Tellengprung. 

t  Crowned  Helmets,  as  a  distinction  of  rank,  are  mentioned  in  Si- 
mond's  Switterland. 

t  The  Kiihreihen,  the  celebrated  Ram  des  Vaekes. 
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Where  Freedom's  voice  and  step  are  found, 
Forget  ye  not  the  band,— 
The  faithful  band,  our  sires,  who  fell 
Here  in  the  narrow  battle  dell ! 

If  yet,  the  wilds  among, 

Our  silent  hearts  may  bum. 
When  the  deep  mountain-hom  hath  rung, 
And  home  our  steps  may  turn,— 
Home ! — ^home !— if  still  that  name  be  dear, 
Praise  to  the  men  who  perish'd  here ! 

Look  on  the  white  alps  round ! 

Up  to  their  shining  snows 
That  day  the  stormy  rolling  sound. 
The  sound  of  battle,  rose  1 
Their  caves  prolong'd  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Their  dark  pmes  trembled  as  it  paas'd ! 

They  saw  the  princely  crest. 

They  saw  the  knigntly  spear. 
The  banner  and  the  mail-clad  breast. 
Borne  down,  and  trampled  here ! 
They  saw — and  glor)ring  there  they  stand. 
Eternal  records  to  the  land ! 

Praise  to  the  mountain-bom, 
The  brethren  of  the  glen ! 
By  them  no  steel  array  was  wora. 
They  stood  as  peasant-men ! 
They  left  the  vineyard  and  the  field, 
To  break  an  empire's  lance  and  shield ! 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round ! 

If  yet,  along  their  steeps. 
Our  children's  fearless  feet  may  bound. 
Free  as  the  chamois  leaps : 
Teach  them  in  song  to  bleaas  the  band 
Amidst  whose  mossy  graves  we  stand ! 

If,  by  the  wood-fire's  blaze, 

When  winter  stars  gleam  cold. 

The  glorious  tales  of  elder  da3rs 

May  proudly  yet  be  told. 

Forget  not  then  the  shepherd  race. 

Who  made  the  hearth  a  holy  place ! 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round ! 

If  yet  the  Sabbath-bell 
Comes  o'er  them  with  a  gladdening  Bound* 
Think  on  the  battle  deU ! 
For  blood  first  bathed  its  flowery  sod. 
That  chainless  hearts  might  worship  Grod ! 
43 
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THE  MESSENGER  BIRD. 

[Some  of  the  native  Brazilians  pay  great  veneration  to  a  certain  bird 
that  sings  mournfully  in  the  night-time.  They  say  it  is  a  messen- 
ter  which  their  deceased  friends  and  relations  have  sent,  and  that 
it  brings  them  news  from  the  other  world.— See  Picart's  Cereau 
%ie*  and  Religioua  Customs.'] 

Thou  art  come  from  the  spirits'  land,  thou  bird ! 

Thou  art  come  from  the  spirit's  land : 
Through  the  dark  pine  ffrove  let  thy  voice  be  heard, 

And  tell  of  the  shadowy  band ! 

We  know  that  the  bowers  are  green  and  fair 

In  the  light  of  that  summer  shore, 
And  we  know  that  the  friends  we  have  lost  are  there, 

They  are  there — and  they  weep  no  more ! 

And  we  know  they  have  auenched  their  fever's  tliirsi 
From  the  Fountain  ot  youth  ere  now  * 

For  there  must  the  stream  in  its  freshness  burst 
Which  none  may  find  below ! 

And  we  know  that  they  will  not  be  lured  to  earth 

From  the  land  of  deathless  flowers, 
By  the  feast,  or  the  dance,  or  the  song  of  mirth, 

Though  their  hearts  were  once  with  ours : 

Though  they  sat  with  us  by  the  night-fire's  blaze, 

And  bent  with  us  the  bow. 
And  heard  the  tales  of  our  fathers'  days, 

Which  are  told  to  others  now ! 

But  tell  us,  thf^u  bird  of  the  solemn  strain ! 

Can  those  who  have  loved  forget ! 
We  call — and  they  answer  not  again — 

Do  they  love---do  tliey  love  us  yet  ? 

Doth  the  warrior  think  of  his  brother  there, 

And  the  fether  of  his  child  1 
And  the  chief,  of  those  that  were  wont  to  share 

His  wandering  through  the  wild  ? 

We  call  them  fer  through  the  silent  night. 
And  they  speak  not  from  cave  or  hill ; 


*  An  expedition  was  actually  undertaken  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
In  the  16th  century,  with  aviewof  discovering  a  wonderful  fountain, 
believed  by  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico  to  spring  in  one  of  the  La- 
cayo  Isles,  and  to  possess  the  virtue  of  restoring  youth  to  all  who 
bathed  in  its  waters. — See  Robertson's  History  of  America. 
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THE  STRANGER  IN  LOUISIANA. 

We  know,  thou  bird !  that  their  land  is  bright. 
But  say,  do  they  love  there  still  ]* 


THE  STRANGER  IN  LOUISIANA. 

An  early  traveller  mentions  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
who  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  they  fancy  their  deceased  friends  and  relations  to  be  only 
gone  on  a  Journey,  and  being  in  constant  expectation  of  their  re- 
turn, look  for  them  vainly  amongst  these  foreign  travellers.— 
Pi  cart's  Ceremonies  and  Religious  Customs.] 

"  J'ai  pass6-moi-m6me,*'  says  Chateaubriand  In  his  Souvenirs 
d'Amerique,  *'  chez  une  peiiplade  Indienne  quise  prenait  k  pleurer 
i,  la  vue  d'un  voyageur,  parce  qu'll  lui  rappelait  des  amis  partis 
pour  la  C(nitr6e  des  Ames,  et  depuis  iong-tems  en  voyage.'*] 

We  saw  thee,  O  stranger,  and  wept ! 
We  look'd  for  the  youth  of  the  sunny  glance 
Whose  step  was  the  fleetest  in  chase  or  dance ! 
The  light  of  his  eye  was  a  joy  to  see, 
The  path  of  his  arrows  a  storm  to  flee ! 
But  tJiere  came  a  voice  fronj  a  distant  shore : 
He  was  call'd— he  is  found  'midst  his  tribe  no  more ! 


♦  ANSWER  TO  THE  MESSENGER  BIRD. 

BT  AN  AMERICAN  QUAKER  LADT. 

Tbb,  I  came  from  the  spirits*  land, 

From  the  land  that  is  bright  and  fair; 

I  came  with  a  voice  from  the  shadowy  band, 
To  tell  that  they  love  you  there. 

To  say,  if  a  wish  or  a  vain  regret 

Could  live  In  Elyslan  bowers, 
*Twould  be  for  the  friends  they  can  ne'er  forget, 

The  beloved  of  their  youthAil  hours. 

To  whisper  the  dear  deserted  band. 
Who  smiled  on  their  tarrlance  here. 

That  a  faithAil  guard  in  the  dreamless  land. 
Are  the  friends  they  have  loved  so  dear 

lis  true,  in  the  sllert  night  you  call, 

And  they  answer  you  not  again ; 
But  the  spirits  of  bliss  are  voiceless  all — 

Sound  only  was  made  for  pain. 

That  their  land  Is  bright  and  they  weep  no  more, 

1  have  warbled  from  hill  to  hill ; 
Bat  my  plaintive  strain  should  have  told  before, 

That  they  love,  oh !  they  love  you  still. 

They  bid  me  say  that  unfading  flowers 
You'll  find  in  the  path  they  trode  ; 

And  a  welcome  true  to  their  deathless  bowers, 
Pronounced  by  the  voice  of  God. 
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He  is  not  in  his  place  when  the  night-fireB  bum. 
But  we  look  for  him  stil^-he  will  yet  return ! 
His  brother  sat  with  a  drooping  brow 
In  the  gloom  of  the  shadowing  cypress  bou^h : 
We  roused  him — ^we  bade  him  no  longer  pme. 
For  we  heard  a  step — but  the  step  was  thine. 

We  saw  thee,  O  stranger,  and  wept ! 
We  look'd  for  the  maid  of  the  mournful  song— 
Mournful,  though  sweet— she  hath  left  us  long ! 
We  told  her  the  youth  of  her  love  was  gone, 
And  she  went  forth  to  seek  him--she  pass'd  alone ; 
We  hear  not  her  voice  when  the  wpods  are  still, 
From  the  bower  where  it  sang,  like  a  silvery  rill. 
The  joy  of  her  sire  with  her  smile  is  fled. 
The  wmter  is  white  on  his  lonely  head, 
He  hath  none  by  his  side  when  the  wilds  we  track, 
He  hath  none  when  we  rest— yet  she  comes  not  back! 
We  looked  for  her  eye  on  the  feast  to  diine. 
For  her  breezy  step-— but  the  step  was  thine ! 

We  saw  thee,  O  stranger,  and  wept ! 
We  look'd  for  the  chief  who  liath  left  the  spear 
And  the  bow  of  his  battles  forgotten  here  ! 
We  look'd  for  the  hunter,  whose  bride*s  lament  » 

On  the  wind  of  the  forest  at  eve  is  sent : 
-We  look'd  fbr  the  first-bom,  whose  mother's  cry 
Sounds  wild  and  shrill  through  the  midnight  sky ! — 
Where  are  they  ? — thou'rt  seeking  some  distant  coast* 
O  ask  of  them,  stranger ! — send  back  the  lost! 
Tell  them  we  mourn  by  the  dark  blue  streams. 
Tell  them  our  lives  but  of  them  are  dreams ! 
TeU,  how  we  sat  in  the  gloom  to  pine, 
And  to  watch  for  a  step— but  the  step  was  thine ! 


THE  ISLE  OF  FOUNTS. 

AN  INDIAN  TRADinON. 
"  The  river  St  Mary  has  its  source  from  a  vast  lake  or  marsh, 
which  lies  between  Flint  and  Oakmiilge  rivers,  and  occupies  a 
space  of  near  three  hundred  miles  in  circuit.  This  vast  accnniu- 
lation  of  waters,  in  the  wet  season,  appears  as  a  lake,  and  contains 
some  large  islands  or  knolls  of  rich  high  land ;  one  of  which  the 
present  generation  of  the  Creek  Indians  represent  to  be  a  most 
blissful  spot  of  earth :  they  say  it  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of 
Indians,  whose  women  are  incomparably  beautiOil.  They  also 
tell  you  that  this  terrestial  paradise  has  been  seen  by  some  of  their 
enterprising  hunters,  when  in  pusuit  of  game ;  but  that  in  their 
endeavocs  to  approach  it,  they  were  involved  in  perpetual  laby- 
rinths, and.  like  enchanted  land,  still  as  they  imagined  they  had 
Just  gained  it,  it  seemed  to  fly  before  them,  alternately  appearing 
and  disappearing.    They  resolved,  at  length,  to  leave  the  delusive 
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pursoit,  and  to  return ;  which,  after  a  number  of  difficuliies,  they 
etkcted.  When  they  reported  their  adventures  to  their  country- 
men, the  young  warrlbrs  were  inflamed  with  an  irresistible  desire 
to  invade,  and  make  a  conquest  of  so  charming  a  country ;  but  all 
their  attempts  have  hitherto  proved  abortive,  never  having  been 
able  again  to  find  that  enchanting  spot.'*— Bertram's  Travels 
through  Jfurth  and  South  Carolina,  Src. 

The  additional  circumstances  in  the  "  Isle  of  Founts'*  are  mere- 
ly imaginary.] 

Son  of  the  stranger !  wouldst  thou  take 

Cer  yon  blue  hills  thy  lonely  way, 
T0  reach  the  still  and  shinning  lake 
Along  whose  banks  the  west  winds  play  ?^ 
Let  no  vain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile. 
Oh !  seek  thou  not  the  Fountain  Isle ! 

Lull  but  the  mighty  serpent  king,* 

'Midst  the  grey  rocks,  his  old  domain ; 
Ward  but  the  cougar's  deadly  spring, — 
Thy  step  that  lake's  green  shore  may  gain , 
And  the  bright  Isle,  when  all  is  pass'd, 
Shall  vainly  meet  thine  eye  at  last ! 

Yes !  there,  with  all  its  rainbow  streams, 

jpiear  as  within  thine  arrow's  flight. 
The  Isle  of  Founts,  the  Isle  of  dreams, 
Floats  on  the  wave  in  golden  light ; 
And  lovely  will  the  shadows  be 
Of  groves  whose  fruit  is  not  for  thee ! 

And  breathings  from  their  sunny  flowers. 

Which  are  not  of  the  things  that  die. 
And  singing  voices  from  then:  bowers. 
Shall  greet  the  in  the  purple  sky ; 
Soft  voices,  e'en  like  those  that  dwell 
Far  in  the  green  reed's  hollow  cell. 

Or  hast  thou  heard  the  sounds  that  rise 
From  the  deep  chambers  of  the  earth? 
The  wild  and  wondrous  melodies 
To  which  the  ancient  rocks  gave  birth  ?t 
Like  that  sweet  song  of  hidden  caves 
Shall  swell  those  w(x>d-notes  o'er  the  waves. 


*  The  Cherokees  believe  that  the  recesses  of  thehr  mountains, 
overgrown  with  lnf\y  pines  and  cedars,  and  covered  with  old  mossy 
rocks,  are  inhabited  by  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  rattlesnakes,  whom 
they  denominate  the  "bright  old  inhabitants."  They  represent 
them  as  snakes  of  an  enormous  size,  and  which  possess  the  power 
of  drawing  to  them  every  living  creature  that  comes  within  the  reach 
of  their  eyes.  Their  heads  are  said  to  be  crowned  with  a  carbuncle 
of  dazzling  brightness. — See  Ifotes  to  Lkydkn's  Scenet  of  Infanof. 

t  The  stones  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco,  called  by  the  South 
American  missionaries  Laxat  de  Munea^  and  alluded  to  in  a  former 
lote.  ^ 
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The  emerald  waves  !-»-they  take  their  hue 

And  image  from  that  sunbright  shore  ; 
But  wouldst  thou  launch  thy  light  canoe, 
And  wouldst  thou  ply  thy  rapid  oar, — 
Before  thee,  hadst  thou  mommg's  speed, 
The  dreamy  land  should  still  recede ! 

Yet  on  the  breeze  thou  still  wouldst  hear 

The  music  of  its  flowering  shades. 
And  ever  should  the  sound  be  near 
Of  founts  th  It  ripple  through  its  glades; 
The  sound,  and  sight,  and  flashing  ray 
Of  joyous  waters  in  their  play ! 

But  woe  for  him  who  sees  them  burst 

With  their  brijght  spray-showers  to  the  lake  • 
Earth  has  no  spnn^  to  quench  the  thirst 
That  Femblance  m  his  soul  shall  wake, 
For  ever  pouring  through  his  dreams. 
The  gush  of  those  untasted  streams ! 

Bright,  bright  in  many  a  rocky  urn. 

The  waters  of  our  deserts  lie. 
Yet  at  their  source  his  lip  shall  burn, 
Parch'd  with  the  fever's  agony ! 
From  the  blue  mountains  to  the  main. 
Our  thousand  floods  may  roll  in  vain. 

E'en  thus  our  hunters  came  of  yore 

Back  from  their  long  and  weary  quest  ;— 
Had  they  not  seen  th*  untrodden  phore. 
And  could  they  'midst  our  wilds  find  rest? 
The  lightning  of  their  glance  was  fled. 
They  dwelt  amongst  us  as  the  dead ! 

They  lay  beside  our  glittering  rills, 

"With  visions  in  their  darken'd  eye. 
Their  joy  was  not  amidst  the  hills 
Where  elk  and  deer  before  us  fly ; 
Their  spears  upon  the  cedar  hung. 
Their  javelins  to  the  wind  were  flung. 

Thev  bent  no  more  the  forest-bow. 

They  arm'd  not  with  the  warrior-band. 
The  moons  waned  o'er  them  dim  and  slow— 
They  left  us  for  the  spirits'  land  ! 
Beneath  our  pines  yon  greensward  heap 
Shows  where  the  restless  found  their  sleep. 

Son  of  the  stranger !  If  at  eve 

Silence  be  'midst  us  in  thy  place, 
Yet  go  not  where  the  mighty  leave 
The  strength  of  battle  and  of  chase! 
Let  no  vain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile. 
Oh !  seek  thou  not  the  Fountain  Isle ! 
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THE  BENDED  BOW. 

[It  It  topposed  that  war  was  anciently  proclaimed  in  Britain  bv  send- 
ing messenfcers  in  different  directions  ttirough  ttie  land,  each  bear- 
img  A  bended  bow ;  and  that  peace  was  in  a  lilce  manner  announced 
by  a  bow  unstrung,  and  therefore  straight.— See  the   Cambrian 

jintiquities.] 

There  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  coming  foe, 
There  was  sent  through  Britain  a  bended  bow ; 
And  a  voice  was  pouFd  on  the  free  winds  far, 
As  the  land  rose  up  at  the  sign  of  war. 

"  Heard  you  not  the  battle  horn  ? — 
Reaper !  leave  thjr  golden  com ! 
Leave  it  for  the  birds  of  heaven, 
Swords  must  flash,  and  ppears  be  riven ! 
Leave  it  for  the  winds  to  shed — 
Arm!  ere  Britain's  turf  grow  red !" 

And  the  reaper  arm'd,  like  a  freeman's  son ; 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

**  Hunter !  leave  the  mountain-chase  ! 
Take  the  falchion  from  its  place ! 
Let  the  wolf  go  free  to-day, 
Leave  him  for  a  nobler  prey ! 
Let  the  deer  ungall'd  sweep  by, — 
Arm  thee !  Britain's  foes  are  nigh !" 

And  the  hunter  arm'd  ere  the  chase  was  done ; 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on 

**  Chieftain  !  quit  the  joyous  feast ! 
Stay  not  till  the  song  hath  ceased : 
Though  the  mead  te  foaming  bright, 
Though  the  fires  give  ruddy  Tight, 
Leave  the  hearth,  and  leave  the  hall- 
Arm  thee !  Britain's  ibes  must  fall." 

And  the  chieftain  arm'd,  and  the  horn  was  blown ; 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

"Prince !  thy  father's  deeds  are  told, 
In  the  bower  and  in  the  hold ! 
Where  the  goatherd's  lay  is  sung. 
Where  the  minstrel's  harp  is  strung ! 
Foes  are  on  thy  native  sea — 
Give  our  bards  a  tale  of  thee  !" 

And  the  prince  came  arm'd,  like  a  leader's  son ; 
And  the  oended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

"  Mother !  stay  thou  not  thy  boy ! 
He  must  learn  the  battle's  joy. 
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Sistei !  bring  the  sword  and  spear. 
Give  thy  brother  words  of  cheer! 
Maiden !  bid  thy  lover  part, 
Britain  calls  the  strong  in  heart !" 

And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on ; 
And  the  bards  made  song  i'or  a  battle  won 


HE  NEVER  SMILED  AGAIN. 

ft  is  recorded  of  Henry  the  First,  that  after  the  death  of  his  son 
Prince  William,  who  perished  in  a  sliipwreclc  off  the  coa»:  of  Nor 
yxnandy,  he  was  never  seen  to  smile.] 

."  The  bark  that  held  a  prince  went  down, 

The sweepingwaves roll*d  on ; 
And  what  was  England's  glorious  crown 

To  him  that  wept  a  son  ( 
He  lived — for  life  may  long  be  borne 

Ere  sorrow  break  its  chain ; 
Why  comes  not  death  to  those  who  mourn  ?— 

lie  never  smiled  again ! 

There  stood  proud  forms  around  his  throne. 

The  stately  and  the  brave ; 
But  which  could  fill  the  place  of  one, 

That  one  beneath  the  wave  ? 
Before  him  pass'd  the  young  and  fidr. 

In  pleasure's  reckless  train ; 
But  seas  dash'd  o'er  his  son's  briglit  haii^* 

He  never  smiled  again ! 

He  sat  where  festal  bowls  went  round, 
He  heard  the  minstrel  sing, 

He  saw  the  tourney's  victor  crown'd. 
Amidst  the  knightlv  ring : 

A  murmur  of  the  restless  deep 
Was  blent  with  every  strain, 

A  voice  of  winds  that  would  not  sleep- 
He  never  smiled  again ! 

Hearts,  in  that  time,  closed  o'er  the  trace 

Of  vows  once  fondly  pour'd, 
And  strangers  took  the  kinsman's  place 

At  many  a  joyous  board ; 
Graves,  which  true  love  had  bathed  with  tean. 

Were  lett  to  heaven's  bright  rain. 
Fresh  hopes  were  bom  for  other  year*— 

He  never  smiled  again ! 


OCEUR  DE  LION  AT  THE  BIER  OF  HIS  FATHER.     a» 


CCEUR  DE  LION  AT  THE  BIER  OF  HIS  FATHER. 

(The  body  of  Henry  the  Second  lay  in  state  in  the  abbey-church  of 
Fontevraud.  where  it  was  visited  by  Richard  Ckeur  de  Lion  who, 
on  beholding  it,  was  struck  with  horror  and  remorse,  and  bitterly 
reproached  himself  for  that  rebellious  conduct  which  had  been  the 
B  of  bringing  his  father  to  an  untimely  grave.] 


Torches  were  blazing  clear, 

Hymns  pealing  deep  and  slow, 
Where  a  king  lav  stately  on  his  bier 

In  the  church  of  Fontevraud. 
Banners  of  battle  o'er  him  hung, 

And  warriors  slept  beneath, 
And  light,  as  noon's  broad  light  was  flung 

On  the  settled  face  of  death. 

On  the  settled  face  of  death 

A  strong  ai^  ruddy  glare, 
Thoush  dimmM  at  times  by  the  censer's  breath, 

Yet  it  fell  still  brightest  there : 
As  if  each  deeply  i'urrow'd  trace 

Of  earthly  years  to  show, — 
Alas!  that  sceptred  mortal's  race 

Had  surely  closed  in  woe  ! 

The  marble  floor  was  swept 

By  many  a  long  dark  stole. 
As  the  kneeling  priests,  round  him  that  slept. 

Sang  mass  tor  the  parted  soul : 
And  solemn  were  the  strains  they  pour'd 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
With  the  cross  above,  and  the  crown  and  sword. 

And  the  silent  king  in  sight 

There  was  heard  a  heavy  clang. 

As  of  steel-girt  men  the  tread. 
And  the  tombs  and  the  hollow  pavement  rang 

With  a  soundmg  thrill  of  dread  ; 
And  the  holy  chant  was  hush'd  awhile, 

As,  by  the  torch's  flame, 
A  gleam  of  arms  up  the  sweeping  aisle, 

With  a  mail-clad  leader  came. 

He  came  with  haughty  look. 

An  eagle-glance  and  clear : 
But  his  proud  heart  through  its  breastplate  shook. 

When  he  stood  beside  the  bier ! 
He  stood  there  still  with  a  drooping  brow, 

And  clasp'd  hands  o'er  it  raised ; — 
For  his  father  lay  before  him  low. 

It  was  CcBur  de  lion  gazed ! 
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And  ailently  he  strove 

With  the  workings  of  his  breast ; 
But  there's  more  in  lale  repentant  love 

Than  steel  may  keep  suppressed ! 
And  his  tears  brake  forth,  at  last,  like  rainy— 

Men  held  their  breath  in  awe. 
For  his  face  was  eeen  by  his  warrior-train. 

And  he  reck*d  not  that  they  saw. 

He  looked  upon  the  dead, 

And  sorrow  seem'd  to  lie, 
A  weight  of  sorrow,  even  like  lead, 

Pale  on  the  fest-shut  eye. 
He  stoop'd — and  kiss'd  the  frozen  cheek. 

And  the  heavy  hand  of  clay. 
Till  bursting  words— yet  all  too  weak — 

Gave  his  soul's  passion  way. 

"  Oh,  fether !  is  it  vain. 

This  late  remorse  and  deep  1 
Speak  to  me,  father !  once  agam, 

I  weep— behold,  I  weep ! 
Alas !  my  guilty  pride  and  ire  ! 

Were  but  this  work  undone, 
I  would  give  England's  crown,  my  sire ! 

To  hear  thee  bless  thy  son. 

"  Speak  to  me !  mighty  grief 

Ere  now  the  dust  hath  stirr*d ! 
Hear  me.  but  hear  me  I — lather,  chief. 

My  king !  I  must  be  heard  ! — 
Hush'd,  hush'd— how  is  it  that  I  call. 

And  that  thou  answerest  not? 
When  was  it  thus,  woe,  woe  for  all 

Tha  love  my  soul  forgot ! 

"  Thy  silver  hairs  I  see, 

So  still,  so  sadly  bright ! 
And  fether,  fether !  but  tor  me, 

They  had  not  been  so  white ! 
/bore  thee  down,  high  heart !  at  last, 

No  longer  could'st  thou  strive ; — 
Oh !  for  one  moment  of  the  i>a8t, 

To  kneel  and  say—*  forgive !' 

"  Thou  wert  the  noblest  king. 

On  royal  throne  ere  seen ; 
And  thou  didst  wear  in  knightly  ring, 

Of  all,  the  stateliest  mien  ; 
And  thou  didst  prove,  where  spears  are  proradi 

Li  war,  the  ora vest  heart — 
Oh !  ever  the  renown'd  and  loved 

Thou  wert— and  there  thou  art ! 
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**  Thou  that  my  boyhood's  guide 

Didst  take  fond  joy  to  be  ! — 
The  times  I've  sported  at  thy  side, 

And  climb'cf  thy  parent  knee ! 
And  there  before  the  blessed  shrine, 

My  sire !  I  see  thee  lie, — 
How  will  that  sad  still  fece  of  thine 

Look  on  me  till  I  die !"  ^ 


THE  VASSAL'S  LAMENT  FOR  THE  FALLEN  TREE. 

"  Here  (at  Bereton  io  Cheshire)  is  one  thing  incredibly  strange,  but 
attested,  as  I  myseif  have  heard,  by  many  persons,  and  commonly 
believed.  Before  any  heir  of  this  family  dies,  there  are  seen,  in  a 
lake  adjoining,  the  bodies  of  trees  swimming  on  the  water  for 
several  days.*'— Camdbm's  Britannia.] 

Yes  !  I  have  seen  the  ancient  oak 

On  the  dark  deep  water  cast, 
And  it  was  not  fell'd  by  the  woodman's  stroke. 
Or  the  rush  of  the  sweeping  blast ; 
For  the  axe  might  never  touch  that  tree, 
And  the  air  was  still  as  a  summer  sea. 

I  saw  it  fall,  as  falls  a  chief 
By  an  arroW  in  the  fight. 
And  the  old  woods  shook,  to  their  loftiest  leaf, 
At  the  crashing  of  its  might ! 
And  the  startled  deer  to  their  coverts  drew, 
And  the  spray  of  the  lake  as  a  fountain's  flew ! 

'Tis  fallen  !  but  think  thou  not  I  weep 

For  the  forest's  pride  o'erthrown  ; 
An  old  man's  tears  lie  fer  too  deep 
To  be  pour'd  for  this  alone ! 
But  by  that  sign  too  well  I  know, 
That  a  youthml  head  must  soon  be  low ! 

A  youthful  head,  with  its  shining  hair, 
And  its  bright  quick-flashing  eye- 
Well  may  1  weep !  for  the  boy  is  fair, 
Too  fair  a  thing  to  die ! 
But  on  his  brow  the  mark  is  set — 
Oh !  could  my  life  redeem  him  yet ! 

He  bounded  by  me  as  I  gazed 

Alone  on  the  fatal  sign, 
And  it  seem'd  like  sunshine  when  he  raised 
His  joyous  glance  to  mine ! 
With  a  stag's  fleet  step  he  bounded  by. 
So  full  of  lite— but  he  must  die ! 
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He  must,  be  must !  in  that  deep  dell. 

By  that  dark  water's  side, 
'Tis  known  that  ne*er  a  proud  tree  fell 
But  an  heir  of  his  &thers  died. 
And  he— there's  laughter  in  his  eye, 
Joy  in  his  voice— yet  he  must  die  ! 

Fve  borne  him  in  these  arms,  that  now  . 

Are  nerveless  and  unstrung ; 
And  must  I  see,  on  that  fair  Brow, 
The  dust  untimely  flung  ? 
I  must ! — ^yon  green  oak,  branch  and  crest. 
Lie  J  floating  on  the  dark  lake's  breast ! 

The  noble  boy ! — ^how  proudly  sprung 

The  falcon  from  his  hand  I 
It  seem'd  like  vouth  to  see  him  young, 
A  flower  in  bis  father's  land ! 
But  the  hour  of  the  knell  and  the  dirge  is  nigh. 
For  the  tree  hath  fali'n,  and  the  flower  must  die 

Say  not  'tis  vain  ! — I  tell  thee,  some 

Are  wam'd  by  a  meteor's  light. 
Or  a  pale  bird,  nitting,  calls  them  home, 
Or  a  voice  on  the  winds  by  night ; 
And  they  must  go  I — and  he  toojtie — 
Woe  for  the  M  of  the  glorious  Tree ! 


THE  Wn.D  HUNTSMAN. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  in  the  Odenwald,  that  the  passing  of  the  Wild 
Huntsman  announces  the  anuroach  of  war.  He  is  supposed  to 
issue  with  his  train  froin  the  mined  cfistle  of  Rodenstein,  and  tra 
verse  the  air  to  the  opposite  castle  of  Schnellerts.  It  is  confidently 
asserted,  that  the  sound  of  his  phantom,  horses  and  hounds  was 
heard  by  the  Duke  of  Baden  before  the  commencement  of  the  last 
war  in  Germany.] 

Thy  rest  was  deep  at  the  slumberer's  hour. 

If  thou  didst  not  hear  the  blast 
Of  the  savage  horn  from  the  mountain  tower. 

As  the  Wild  Night- Huntsman  pasa'd. 
And  the  roar  of  tlie  stormy  chase  went  by. 
Through  the  dark  unquiet  sky ! 

The  stag  i^rung  up  from  his  mo^  bed 

When  he  caught  the  piercing  sounds, 
And  the  oak-boughs  crash'd  to  his  antler'd  head 

As  he  flew  from  the  viewless  hounds ; 
And  the  falcon  soar'd  from  her  crazgy  height. 
Away  through  the  rushing  night  I 

The  banner  shook  on  its  ancient  hold. 

And  the  pine  in  its  desert  place, 
As  the  cloud  and  tempest  onward  roll'd 
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Wifti  the  din  of  the  trampling  race ; 
And  the  glens  were  fHl'd  with  me  laugh  and  ahouty 
And  the  bugle  ringing  out ! 

From  the  chieftain's  hand  the  wine-cup  fell. 

At  the  castle's  festive  board, 
And  a  sudden  pause  came  o'er  the  swell 

Of  the  harp's  triumphal  chord  ; 

And  die  Minnesin^rs*  thrilling  lay 

In  the  hall  died  fast  away. 

The  convent's  chanted  rite  was  stayed 

And  the  hermit  dropp'd  his  beads. 
And  a  trembling  ran  through  the  forest-flhade. 

At  the  neigh  of  the  phantom  steeds. 
And  the  church-bells  peal'd  to  the  rocking  blast 
As  the  Wild  Night-Huntsman  passM. 

The  storm  hath  swept  with  the  chase  away. 

There  is  stillness  in  the  sky ; 
But  the  mother  looks  on  her  son  to-day, 

With  a  troubled  heart  and  eye, 
And  the  maiden's  brow  hath  a  shade  of  care 
'Midst  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair ! 

The  Rhine  flows  bright ;  but  its  waves  erelong 

Must  hear  a  voice  of  war. 
And  a  clash  of  spears  our  hills  among. 

And  a  trumpet  from  afar ; 
And  the  brave  on  a  bloody  turf  must  lie. 
For  the  Huntsman  hath  gone  by ! 
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Jf  JIOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  LA  MOTTE  FOUQUI. 

The  com,  in  solden  light 

Waves  o'er  the  plain : 
The  sickle's  gleam  is  bright ; 

Full  sweus  the  grain. 

Now  send  we  &r  around 

Our  harvest  lay ! — 
Alas !  a  heavier  sound 

Comes  o'er  the  day ! 

Earth  shrouds  with  burial  sod 

Her  soft  eye's  blue^ — 
How  o'er  the  eifts  of  God 

Fall  tears  like  dew ! 


•  Mlmiesiiifer,  love-Hwer.—tiM  waadering  minttnlf  U  Qttamm^ 
wen  no  called  in  the  middle  ages, 
t  For  the  year  of  the  dueen  of  Prussia's  death 
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On  erery  breeze  a  knell 
The  hamlets  poary— 

We  know  its  cause  too  well, 
She  M  no  more  ! 


THE  SHADE  OF  THESEUa 

AM  AlTdENT  GREEK  TRADITION. 

Know  ye  not  when  our  dead 

From  sleep  to  battle  sprung  T — 
Whoi  the  Persian  charger's  tread 

On  their  coTering  greensward  rung. 
When  the  trampling  march  of  foes 

Had  crushed  our  vines  and  noweES, 
When  jewel'd  crests  arose 

Through  the  holy  laurel  bowers ; 

When  banners  caught  the  breeze. 
When  hebns  in  sunlight  shone. 

When  masts  were  on  the  seas. 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 

There  was  one,  a  leader  crown'd. 

And  arm'd  for  Greece  that  day ; 
But  the  falchions  made  no  sound 

On  his  gleaming  war-array. 
In  the  battlers  front  he  stood. 

With  his  tall  and  shadowy  crest ; 
But  the  arrows  drew  no  blood, 

Though  thehr  path  was  throufi^  his  breMi 

When  baimen  caught  the  breeze, 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone, 

When  masts  were  on  the  seas. 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 

His  sword  was  seen  to  flash 

Where  the  boldest  deeds  were  done ; 
fiat  it  smote  without  a  clash : 

The  stroke  was  heard  by  none ! 
His  voice  was  not  of  those 

That  swelled  the  rolling  blast, 
And  his  steps  fell  hush'd  like  mow»— 

rrwas  the  Shade  of  Theseus  pass'd ! 

When  banners  caught  the  bresM, 
When  helms  in  sunlidit  shone^ 

When  masts  were  on  the  seas. 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 

Wk  sweeping  through  the  foe. 
With  a  fiery  chaige  he  bore ; 


GREEK  FUNERAL  CHANT. 

And  the  Mede  left  many  a  bow 
On  the  sounding  ocean-shore 

And  the  foaming  waves  ^crew  red. 
And  the  sails  were  crowded  fiist. 

When  the  sons  of  Asia  fled, 
As  the  Shade  of  Theseus  pase'd ! 

When  banners  caught  tho  breeze. 
When  hehns  in  sunlight  dione. 

When  masts  were  on  the  seas. 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 


ANCIENT  GREEK  SONG  OF  EXILE. 

Where  is  the  summer  with  her  golden  sun  l-^ 
That  festal  glorv  hath  not  pass'd  ftom  earth : 

For  me  alone  the  laughing  day  is  done ! 
Where  is  the  summer  with  her  voice  of  mirth  ! 
— ^Far  in  my  own  bright  land  ? 

Where  are  the  Fauns  whose  flute  notes  breathe  and  dk 
On  the  sreen  hills  1 — the  founts,  from  sparry  caTsr 

Throu^  me  wild  places  bearing  melody  i 
The  reeds,  low  whispering  o*er  the  nver  waves  t 
— ^Far  in  my  own  oright  land ! 

Where  are  the  temples,  through  the  dim  wood  shioiBg 
The  virgin-dances  and  the  choral  strains? 

Where  the  sweet  sisters  of  my  youth,  entwining 
The  Spring's  first  roses  for  their  sylvan  fimesT 
—Far  in  my  own  bright  land ! 

Where  are  the  vinejrards,  with  their  joyous  thronfli. 
The  red  grapes  pressing  when  the  foliage  fiides  i 

The  Isrres,  me  wreaths,  the  lovely  Dorian  songs, 
And  the  pine  forests,  and  the  olive  shades! 
—Far  m  my  own  bright  land ! 

Where  the  deep  haunted  grots,  the  laurel  bowers. 
The  Dryad's  footsteps,  and  the  mmstrel's  dreams  t— 

Oh !  fliat  my  life  were  as  a  southern  flower's ! 
I  might  not  langmsh  then  by  these  chill  streams. 
Far  fix>m  my  own  hnght  land  ! 


GREEK  FUNERAL  CHANT,  OR  MYRIOLOGUEIi 

.  *'  Let  Chants  Funebres  par  lesqaels  on  deplore  en  Gr^oe  la  mort  ds 
168  proches,  prennent  le  nom  particalier  de  Myriolocla,  comine 
qui  durait,  Discours  de  lamentation,  complalntet.  Un  mautde  vieat-ii 
06  rendre  le  dernier  soupir,  sa  femine,  sa  mire,  set  fillet,  set  tmvoB, 
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Miles,  en  nn  mot,  de  set  ptoi  prochas  parentM  qui  sont  14,  !■! 
IhimeBt  les  yenx  et  la  bouche,  en  ^panchant  librement,  chaenne 
■elon  mm  nauirel  et  sa  mesure  de  tendresse  poor  le  d^funt,  la  dou- 
leurqn'elle  ressentde  saperte.  Ce  premier  devoir  rempli,  ellei 
•6  relirent  toutetchez  nne  de  lenrs  parentes  ou  ae  leuni  amies.  L4 
eUes  chanfent  de  vfitemens,  8*habillent  de  blanc,  c<Mnnie  pour  la 
edremonie  nuptiale,  avec  eette  difference,  qu'elles  gardent  la  tftle 
nue,  les  cheveux  6pars  et  pendants.  Ces  apprfits  terminus,  les 
parentes  reviennent  dans  lenr  parure  de  deuil ;  toutes  se  ranfent 
en  circle  autoor  da  mort,  et  leur  douleur  s'exhale  de  nouveaa,  et, 
comme  la  {nremiire,  fois,  sans  r^le  et  sans  constrainte.  A  eee 
plaintes  spontan^s  sncc^dent  bientdt  des  lamentations  d*une  antra 
esp^ce:  ce  sont  les  Myriologues.  Ordinairemenl  c^est  la  plus 
proche  parente  qui  iHt>nonce  le  sien  ^  premidre ;  apres  elle  les 
autres  parentes,  les  amies,  les  simples  voiskies.  Les  Myriologaee 
sont  toqjours  composes  et  chant6s  par  les  femroes.  Us  sont  toqjoan 
Unnrovis^s,  toujours  en  vers,  et  toujours  chant6s  snr  un  air  qui 
diffi^re  d'un  lieu  4  un  autre,  mais  qui,  dans  un  lieu  donn6,  reste 
invariablement  consacr6  4  ce  genre  de  poSsie."  Chatda  Papu- 
laire*  de  la  Cfrie*  JViMfsnu,  par  C.  Fa,wriel.] 

A  WAIL  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  deathbed  of  the  yoang. 
Amidst  her  tears  the  Funeral  Chant  a  mournful  mother  sung.— 
**  lanthis !  dost  thou  sleep  1 — ^Thou  sleep'st ! — ^bnt  this  is  not 

the  rest. 
The  breathing  and  the  rosy  cahn,  I  have  pillow'd  on  my  breast ! 
I  lull'd  thee  not  to  this  repose,  lanthis !  my  sweet  son  ! 
As  in  thy  slowing  childhood's  time  by  twilight  I  haye  done ! 
Ifew  is  It  mat  I  tear  to  stand  and  look  upon  thee  now  t 
And  that  I  die  not,  seeking  death  on  thy  pale  glorious  brow  t 

"  I  look  upon  thee,  &ou  that  wert  of  all  most  feir  and  hnrt ! 
I  see  thee  wearing  still  too  much  of  beauty  for  the  fiave ! 
Though  mournfully  thy  smile  is  fiz'd,  and  heavily  Uiine  eye 
Hath  shut  above  the  ulcon-glance  that  in  it  loved  to  lie ; 
And  fiist  is  bound  the  q;>ringing  step,  that  seem*d  on  breezes 

borne,  ['tis  mom !' 

•  Whett<o  thy  couch  I  came  and  said,—*  Wake,  hunter,  wake ! 

Yet  art  thou  lovely  still,  my  flower !  untouched  by  slow  decajr^— 

And  I,  the  ipntherd  stem,  remain— I  would  that  grief  might 

slay! 

*  Oh !  ever  when  I  met  thy  look,  I  knew  that  this  would  be ! 
I  knew  too  well  that  length  of  days  was  not  a  ^  for  thee ! 
I  saw  it  in  tlqr  kindling  cneek,  and  in  thy  bearing  bifdi  I — 
A  voice  came  whispering  to  my  soul,  and  told  me  thou  must 
die !  [ing  red.— - 

That  thou  must  die,  my  fearless  one !  where  swords  were  flash- 
Why  doth  a  mother  live  to  say— My  first-born  and  my  dead  t 
They  tell  me  of  thy  youthful  mme,  they  talk  of  victory  wodt— 
Speak  tAott,  and  I  win  hear !  my  child,  lanthis !  my  sweet  scmf 

A  wail  waa  heard  around  the  bed,  the  deathbed  of  the  yoimg^ 
A  &ir-hsdr'd  bride  the  Funeral  Chant  amidst  her  weeping  sung. 
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<*  lanthis !  look'st  thou  not  on  me  7— Can  love  indeed  be  fle^  t 
When  was  it  woe  before  to  gaze  upon  thy  stately  head  I 
I  would  that  I  had  folio w'd  thee ,  lanthis,  my  beloved !   [proved ! 
And  stood  as  woman  oft  hath  stood  where  faithiiil  hearts  are 
That  I  had  bound  a  breastplate  on,  and  battled  at  ihy  side— 
It  would  have  been  a  blessed  thing  together  had  we  died ! 

**  But  where  was  I  when  thou  didst  fall  beneath  the  fatal  sword  t 
Was  I  beside  the  sparkling  fount,  or  at  the  peaceful  board  ? 
Or  singing  some  sweet  song  of  old,  in  the  shadow  of  the  vine. 
Or  praying  to  the  saints  for  thee,  before  the  holy  shrine  ? 
And  thou  wert  Iving  low  tHe  while,  the  life-drops  from  thy  heart 
Fast  gushing  like  a  mountain-spring ! — and  couldst  thou  thus 
depart?  [breath?— 

Cottldst  thou  depart,  nor  on  my  Lips  pour  out  thy  fleetins 
Oh !  I  was  with  thee  but  in  joy,  that  should  have  been  in  death ! 

"  Yes  I  was  with  thee  when  the  dance  through  mazy  rings  was 

led,  [was  spread ! 

And  when  the  Ijrre  and  voice  were  tuned,  and  when  the  feast 
But  not  where  noble  blood  flow'd  Ibrth,  where  sounding  javelins 

flew— 
Why  did  I  hear  love's  first  sweet  words,  and  not  its  last  adieu? 
What  now  can  breathe  of  gladness  more,— what  scene,  what 

hour,  what  tone  ? 
The  blue  skies  fade  with  all  their  lights ;  they  &de,  since  thou 

art  gone !  [moved— 

E!ven  tMit  must  leave  me,  that  still  face,  bv  all  my  tears  un- 
Take  me  firom  this  dark  world  with  thee,  lanthis !  my  beloved !" 

A  vimU  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  deathbed  of  the  young. 
Amidst  her  tears  the  Funeral  Chant  a  mournful  sister  sung. 
"  Lanthis !  brother  of  my  soul !— oh  where  are  now  the  days 
That  laugh'd  among  the  deep  green  hills,  on  all  our  mhTitfhyn  ? 
When  we  two  sported  by  the  streams,  or  track'd  them  to  their 

source, 
And  like  a  stag's,  the  rocks  along,  was  thy  fleet,  fearless  course, 
1  see  the  pines  there  waving  yet,  I  see  the  rills  descend,    . 
I  fee  thy  bounding  step  no  more — ^my  brother  and  my  friend ! 

"  I  come  with  flowers— for  spring  is  come !  lanthis  I  art  thou 

here? 
I  bring  the  earlands  she  hath  brought,  I  cast  them  on  thy  bier ! 
Thou  shouldst  be  crown'd  with  victoiys  crown— but  oh !  more 

meet  they  seem, 
The  first  foint  violets  of  the  wood,  and  lilies  of  the  stream !   • 
More  meet  for  one  os  fondly  loved,  and  laid  thus  early  low- 
Alas  !  how  sadly  sleeps  thy  face  amidst  the  sunshine's  slow : 
The  golden  gk>w  that  through  thy  heni  was  wont  such  joy  to 

send,-  [fhend  P* 

Woe !  that  it  smiles,  and  not  for  thee !— my  brother  and  my 
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THE  PARTING  SONG. 

[This  i^eoe  is  founded  (mi  a  tale  related  by  Famiel,  \n  his  **  Chamon't 
Popoliftbes  de  la  Gr^ce  Moderne,'*  and  accompanied  by  soom  very 
interesting  particulars  respecting  the  extempore  parting  sonn,  or 
songs  of  expatriation,  as  he  informs  us  they  are  called,  in  whid  the 
modem  Greeks  are  accustomed  to  pour  forth  their  feelings  on  bid- 
ding farewell  to  their  country  and  friends.] 

A  Youth  went  forth  to  exile,  from  a  home 

Such  as  to  early  thought  sives  images. 

The  longest  treasureiL  and  most  oft  recalled. 

And  bri^^htest  kept,  of  love ; — a  mountain  home. 

That  with  the  murmur  of  its  rocking  pines 

And  sounding  waters,  first  in  childhood's  heart 

Wakes  the  deep  sense  of  nature  unto  joy. 

And  half  unconscious  prayer ; — a  Grecian  home. 

With  the  transparence  of  blue  skies  o'erhung. 

And,  through  tne  dimness  of  its  olive  shades. 

Catching  the  flash  of  fountains,  and  the  gleam 

Of  e^ning  pillars  from  the  fanes  of  old. 

And  this  was  what  he  left ! — Yet  many  leave 

l^r  more ! — the  glistening  eye,  that  firet  from  theirs 

Call'd  out  the  soul's  bright  smile ;  the  ^ntle  hand. 

Which  through  the  sunshine  led  forth  mfant  steps 

To  where  the  violets  lay ;  the  tender  voice 

That  earliest  taught  them  what  deep  melody 

Lives  in  afiection's  tones. — He  left  not  these. 

Happy  the  weeper,  that  but  weeps  to  part 

With  all  a  mother's  love !— a  bitterer  grief 

Was  his — to  part  unloved  ! — of  her  unloved 

That  should  have  breath'd  upon  his  heart,  like  spring 

Fostering  its  young  faint  flowers ! 

Yet  had  he  friends. 
And  they  went  forth  to  cheer  him  on  his  way 
Unto  the  parting  spot ; — and  she  too  went. 
That  mother,  tearless  for  her  youngest-born, 
TItt  parting  spot  was  reach'd : — a  lone  deep  glen. 
Holy,  perchance,  of  yore,  for  cave  and  fount 
Were  there,  and  sweet-voiced  echoes ;  and  above. 
The  silence  of  the  blue  still  upper  heaven 
Hun^  round  the  crags  of  Pindus,  where  they  wore 
Their  crowning  snows.— Upon  a  rock  he  sprung. 
The  unbelovecTone,  for  his  nome  to  gaze 
Through  the  wild  laurels  back ;  but  then  a  light 
Broke  on  the  stern  proud  sadness  of  his  eye, 
A  sudden  quivering  light,  and  from  his  lips 
A  burst  of  passionate  song. 

**  Farewell,  farewell ! 
I  hear  thee,  O  thou  rushing  stream ! — ^thou  'rt  from  my  natiiFV 
deU,  rwell! 

Thou  'rt  bearing  thenoe  a  mournful  sound — a  murmur  of  fine- 
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And  fare  tJiee  well— flow  on,  my  stream ! — flow  on  tfaoa  btiffd 

andfi-ee! 
1  do  but  dream  that  in  thy  voice  one  tone  laments  for  me ; 
Bat  I  have  been  a  thing  unloved,  from  childhood's  loving  jreai^s. 
And  therefore  turns  my  soul  to  thee,  for  thou  hast  known  my 

teajs !  [known : 

The  mountains,  and  the  caves,  and  thou,  my  secret  tears  have 
The  woods  can  tell  where  he  hath  wept,  that  ever  wept  alone ! 

"  I  see  thee  once  ag^in,  my  home !  thou'rt  there  amidst  thy 

vines. 
And  clear  upon  thy  gleaming  roof  the  lifht  of  summer  shines. 
It  is  a  joyous  hour  when  eve  comes  whispering  through  thy 

eroves,  [loves ! — 

The  nour  that  brings  the  son  from  toil,  the  hour  the  mother 
The  hour  the  mother  loves ! — ^for  me  beloved  it  hath  not  been ; 
Yet  ever  in  its  purple  smilct  thou  smilest,  a  blessed  scene ! 
Whose  quiet  beauty  o'er  my  soul  through  distant  yean  will 

come- 
Yet  what  but  as  the  dead,  to  thee,  shall  I  be  then,  my  home  t 

**  Not  as  the  dead !— no,  not  the  dead !— We  speak  of  them^ 

we  keep  [deep ! 

Their  names,  like  light  that  must  not  fede,  within  our  bosome 
We  hallow  even  the  Ijrre  they  touch'd,  we  love  the  lay  they 

sung. 
We  pass  with  softer  step  the  place  they  filled  our  band  among ! 
Bnt  1  depart  like  sound,  lil^e  dew,  like  aught  that  leaves  on 

eartn 
No  trace  of  sorrow  or  delight,  no  memory  of  its  birth! 
I  fl» !— the  echo  of  the  rock  a  thousand  songs  may  swell 
When  mine  is  a  forgotten  vcHce. — Woods,  mountains,  home, 

farewell ! 

"  And  farewell,  mother !— I  have  home  in  lonely  silence  long. 
•  But  now  the  current  of  my  soul  grows  passionate  and  strong! 
And  I  will  speak !  though  but  the  wind  that  wanders  through 

the  sky. 
And  but  the  dark,  deep-rustling  pmes  and  rollins  streams  rephr. 
Yes!  I  will  speak !— within  my  breast  whatever  hath  seemM 

to  be,  [thee! 

There  lay  a  hidden  fount  of  love,  that  would  have  gush'd  for 
Brightly  it  would  have  gush'd,  but  thou,  my  mother !  thou  hsifii 

thrown  [own ! 

Back  on  the  forests  and  the  wilds  what  diould  have  been  thine 

**  Then  fare  thee  well !  I  leave  thee  not  in  loneliness  to  pine. 
Since  thou  hast  sons  of  statelier  mien  and  iairer  brow  than 

mine! 
Forgive  me  that  thou  couldst  not  love !— it  may  be,  that  a  txme 
Yet  from  my  burning  heart  may  pierce  through  thine,  when  I 

am  gone !  [hast  smil'd, 

And  thou,  perchance,  may'st  weep  for  him  on  whom  thou  ne'er 
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And  tbe  graye  give  his  birthright  bock  to  thjr  iie^;lect*<l  diild! 
Migiit  but  my  spirit  then  return,  and  *midst  its  kindred  dwell, 
And  quench  its  thirst  with  love's  free  tears ! — 'Tis  all  a  dream 
--fiueweil !" 

•*  Farewell !" — the  echo  died  with  that  deep  word ; 
Yet  died  not  so  the  late  repentant  pang 
By  the  strain  quicken'd  in  the  mother's  breast! 
Tiiere  had  pass'd  many  changes  o*er  her  brow. 
And  cheek,  and  eye  ;  but  into  one  bright  flood 
Of  tears  at  last  all  melted  ;  and  she  feU 
On  the  glad  bosom  of  her  child,  and  cried, 
•*  Return,  return,  my  son !" — The  echo  caug^ 
A  lovelier  sound  than  song,  and  woke  again, 
Mormaring— "  Return,  my  son  I" 


THE  SULK)TE  MOTHER. 

It  If  related,  in  a  French  life  of  AU  Paeha,  that  Mvenlofthe  Silioit 
w«men,  on  the  advance  of  the  Torkish  troops  into  the  mountaiB 
Ascneases,  assembled  on  a  tofty  summit,  and,  after  chanting  a  wIM 
■onf ,  precipitated  themselves,  with  theii  children,  into  the  ( * 
below,  to  avoid  becominf  the  slaves  of  the  enemy.] 

She  stood  upon  the  loftiest  peak. 

Amidst  tbe  clear  blue  sky ; 
A  bitter  smite  was  on  her  cheek, 

And  a  dark  flash  in  her  eye. 

^  Doet  thou  see  them,  boy  t— through  the  dusky  pinei 
Dost  thou  see  where  the  foeman*s  armor  shines? 
Hast  thou  caught  the  gleam  of  the  conqueror^B  creitt 
Mv  babe,  that  i  cradled  on  my  breast ! 
Wouldst  thou  spring  from  thy  mother's  aims  with  joy  7 
—That  sight  hath  cost  thee  a  &ther,  boy !" 

For  in  the  rocky  strait  beneath. 

Lay  Suliote  sire  and  son : 
They  had  heap'd  high  the  piles  of  death 

Before  flie  pans  was  won. 

**  They  have  cross'd  the  torrent,  and  on  they  come, 
Woe  for  the  mountain  hearth  and  home ! 
There,  where  the  hunter  laid  by  hiscpear. 
There,  where  the  Ijrre  hath  been  sweet  to  near, 
There,  where  I  sang  thee,  feir  babe !  to  sleep. 
Nought  but  the  bhwdnstain  our  trace  shall  keep !" 

And  now  the  horn's  loud  blast  was  heard. 
And  now  .the  cymbal's  clang. 
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Till  even  the  upper  air  was  8tirr*d, 
Ab  cUff  and  hollow  rang. 

**  Hark !  they  bring  music,  my  joyous  child ! 

What  saith  the  trumpet  to  Suii's  wild ! 

Doih  it  light  thine  eye  Math  so  quick  a  fire, 

As  if  at  a  glance  of  thine  armed  sire  ? — 

Still ! — be  thou  still ! — there  are  brave  men  low — 

Thou  wouldst  not  smile  couldst  thou  see  him  now !" 

But  nearer  came  the  clash  of  steel. 

And  louder  swell'd  the  horn. 
And  fiirther  vet  the  tambour's  peal 

Through  the  dark  pass  was  borne. 

"  Hear'st  thou  the  sound  of  their  savage  mirth  1~^ 
Boy !  thou  wert  free  when  I  gave  thee  birth, — 
Free,  and  how  cherish'd,  my  warrior's  son ! 
He  too  hath  bless'd  thee,  as  I  have  done ! 
Ay,  and  unchain'd  must  his  loved  ones  be — 
Freedom,  young  SuUote !  for  thee  and  me !" 

And  from  the  arrowv  peak  she  sprung. 

And  &8t  the  £iir  child  bore : — 
A  veil  upon  the  wind  was  flung, 

A  cry-Hind  all  was  o'er ! 


THE  FAREWELL  TO  THE  DEAD. 

frhe  following  jriece  is  founded  on  a  beaatifbl  part  of  the  Greek 
Aineral  service,  in  which  relatives  and  friends  are  invited  to  em- 
brace the  deceased  (whose  face  is  uncovered)  and  to  bid  their  IfauU 
adieiL-^See  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean.} 

I       »*  *Ti>  hard  to  lay  into  th«  earth 
A  countenance  ao  beni^ !  a  form  that  walked 
But  yeeterday  eo  sUMlj  o'er  the  earth  !** 

Wtlaon, 

Coke  near !— ere  yet  the  dust 
Soil  the  bright  paleness  of  the  settled  brow. 
Look  on  your  brother ;  and  embrace  him  now. 

In  Btili  and  scHemn  trust ! 
Gome  near  l^once  more  let  kmdred  U^  be  preas'd 
On  his  cold  cheek ;  then  bear  him  to  his  rest ! 

Look  yet  on  this  young  face ! 
What  shall  the  beauty,  from  amongst  us  gone, 
Leave  of  its  image,  even  where  most  it  shone, 

Gladdeninc  its  hearth  and  race  ? 
Dim  grows  the  semblanee  on  man's  heart  impreai^d^- 
Come  near,  and  bear  the  beautiful  to  rest ! 

Ye  weep,  and  it  is  well ! 
For  tears  befit  earth's  partings  '—Yesterday, 
Song  WM  upon  the  lips  of  this  pale  clay. 
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And  sunrfiine  eeem'd  to  dwell 
Where'er  he  moved— the  welcome  and  Ac  bleof d  !— 
Now  gaze !  and  bear  the  silent  unto  rest ! 

Look  yet  on  him  whose  eye 
Meets  yours  no  more,  in  sadness  or  in  mirth ! 
Was  he  not  fair  amidst  the  sons  of  earth, 

The  beings  bom  to  die  1 — 
But  not  where  death  has  power  may  love  be  bleo^dr— 
Come  near !  and  bear  ye  the  beloved  to  rest! 

How  may  the  mother's  heart 
Dwell  on  her  son,  and  dare  to  hope  again  1 
The  Spring's  rich  promise  hath  b«en  given  in  vain. 

The  lovely  must  depart ! 
Is  he  not  gone,  our  brigbu^t  and  our  best? 
Come  near !  and  bear  the  early  call'd  to  rest ! 

Look  on  him  !  is  he  laid 
To  slumber  from  the  harvest  or  the  chase  ? — 
Too  still  and  sad  the  smile  upon  his  &ce  ; 

Yet  that,  even  that  mus^  fede  ! 
Death  holds  not  long  unchanged  his  fairest  guest  !— 
Come  near !  and  bear  the  mortal  to  his  rest ! 

His  voice  of  mirth  hath  ceased 
Amidst  the  vineyards !  there  is  left  no  place 
For  him  whose  aust  receives  your  vain  embrace, 

At  the  gay  bridal  feast ! 
E2arth  must  take  earth  to  moulder  on  her  breast ; 
Come  near !  weep  o'er  him !  bear  him  to  his  rest ! 

Yet  mourn  ye  not  as  they 
Whose  spirit's  light  is  quench'd !— for  him  the  past 
ia  seal'd.    He  may  not  fell,  he  may  not  cast 

ffis  birth-right's  hope  away ! 
All  is  not  here  of  our  beloved  and  bless*  d — 
Leave  ye  the  sleeper  with  his  God  to  rest ! 
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TBE  TREASURES  OP  THE  DEEP.* 

What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells  t 
Thou  hollow-soundinf  and  mysterious  main ! — 

Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-color'd  shells. 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unreck'd  of  and  in  vain  i-* 

Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 
We  ask  not  such  fix>m  thee. 

*  Orixlnally  introduced  in  the  "  Potest  Saaetvafy.** 
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Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more !— what  wealth  untold. 
Far  down,  nnd  shining  throush  their  stiUneas  lies ! 

Hioa  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold. 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Arffosies ! — 

Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main ! 
Earth  claims  not  these  again. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more ! — thy  waves  have  roll*d 

Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by! 
Sand  hath  fill'd  up  the  palaces  of  old, 

Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry. — 
Dash  o'er  them,  ocean  !  in  thy  scornful  play ! 
Man  yields  them  to  decay. 

Yet  more  !  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more ! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  ^ather'd  to  thy  breast ! 
Ihey  hear  not  now  the  boommg  waters  roar, 

Tne  batUe-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. — 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave ! 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave ! 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely  ! — those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long ! 

The  prayer  went  up  through  midnisht's  breathless  ^oom, 
And  toe  vain  yearning  woke  'miotot  festal  song ! 

Hold  fiut  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown — 
But  all  is  not  thine  own. 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down, 
Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 

yer  youth's  brfght  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery  crown ; 
Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — ^Restore  the  dead ! 

£arth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee ! — 
Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea ! 


BRING  FLOWERS. 


BitniEi  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  ^e  festal  board, 

To  wreath  the  cup  ere  the  wine  is  pour'd : 

Brin|f  flowers !  they  are  springing  m  wood  and  vale : 

Thev  breath  floats  out  on  the  southern  sale : 

And  the  touch  of  the  sunbeam  hath  waked  the  rose. 

To  deck  the  hall  where  flie  bright  wine  flows. 

Bring  flowers  to  strew  in  the  conqueror's  path — 
He  Mith  shaken  thrones  with  his  stormy  wrath ! 
He  comes  with  the  spoils  of  nations  back. 
The  vines  lie  crufh'd  in  his  chariot's  track. 
The  turf  looks  red  where  he  won  the  day- 
Bring  flowers  to  die  in  the  conqueror's  way ! 


,..Gor:. 
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Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell. 

They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  woods  to  tell ; 

Of  toe  free  blue  streams,  and  the  flowing  sky, 

And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  eye : 

They  will  bear  him  a  thought  of  the  sunny  hours. 

And  the  dream  of  his  youth— bring  him  flowers,  wild  floweni! 

Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  for  the  bride  to  wear ! 
They  were  bom  to  blush  in  her  shining  hair. 
She  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childh(K>d's  mirth, 
She  hath  bid  farewell  to  her  father's  hearth. 
Her  place  is  now  by  another's  side — 
Bring  flowers  for  the  locks  of  the  &ir  young  bride ! 

Bring  flowers,  pale  flowers,  o'er  the  bier  to  shed, 

A  crown  for  die  brow  of  the  early  dead ! 

For  this  through  its  leaves  hath  the  white  rose  burst,  ^ 

For  this  in  the  woods  was  the  violet  nursed ! 

Though  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  ours. 

They  are  love's  last  gift— bring  ye  flowers,  pale  flowers ! 

Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in  prayer, 

They  are  nature's  offering,  their  place  is  there  / 

They  ^eak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart. 

With  a  voice  of  promise  they  come  and  part, 

They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  wintry  hours. 

They  break  forth  in  glory— bring  flowers,  bright  floweis! 


THE  CRUSADER'S  RETURN. 

**  Alaa !  tlie  mother  tbat  him  bare. 
If  abe  hod  been  in  preeence  there. 
In  his  wan  cheekaiaml  sunburnt  hair 

She  had  not  known  her  child.** 

Manriom. 

'Rest,  pilgrim,  rest ! — ^thou'rt  from  the  Syrian  land, 

Thou'rt  from  the  wild  and  wondrous  east,  I  know 
By  the  long-wither'd  palm-branch  in  thy  hand. 

And  by  the  darkness  of  thy  sunburnt  brow. 
Alas !  the  bright,  the  beautiful,  yfho  part 

So  full  of  hope,  for  that  far  country^s  bourne ! 
Alas !  the  weary  and  the  changed  in  heart. 

And  dimm'd  in  aspect,  who  like  thee  return ! 

Thou'rt  faint— stay,  rest  thee  from  thy  toils  at  last : 

Through  the  high  chestnuts  lightly  pla3rs  the  breeze. 
The  stars  gleam  out,  the  Ave  hour  is  past, 

The  sailor's  hymn  hath  died  along  the  seas. 
Thou'rt  faint  and  worn— hear'st  thou  the  fountain  welling 

By  the  grey  pillars  of  yon  ruin'd  shrine  ? 
Seest  thou  the  dewy  grapes  before  thee  swelling? 

— ^He  that  hath  left  me  train'd  that  loaded  vine ! 


THE  CRUSADER'S  RETURN.  WU 

He  was  a  child  when  thus  the  bower  he  wove, 
(Oh !  hath  a  day  fled  since  his  childhood's  time  t) 

That  I  might  sit  and  hear  the  somid  I  love. 
Beneath  its  shade — the  convent's  vesper-chime. 

And  sit  t?um  there !— for  he  was  gentle  ever. 
With  his  glad  voice  he  would  have  welcomed  thee. 

And  brought  fresh  fniits  to  cool  thy  parch'd  lipa'  fever- 
There  in  his  place  thou'rt  resting — ^where  is  he? 

If  I  could  hear  that  laughing  voice  again, 

But  once  again ! — ^how  on  it  wanders  by, 
In  the  still  hours,  like  some  remember'd  strain, 

Troubling  the  heart  with  its  wild  melody ! — 
Thou  hast  seen  much,  tired  pilgrim !  hast  thou  seen 

In  that  fiu*  land,  the  chosen  land  of  yore, 
A  youth— my  Guido — with  the  fiery  mien 

And  the  dark  eye  of  this  Italian  shore  ? 

The  dark,  clear,  lightning  eye  ! — on  heaven  and  earth 

It  smiled— as  if  man  were  not  dust  it  smiled  ! 
The  very  air  seem*d  kindling  with  his  mirth, 

And  I— my  heart  grew  voun^  before  my  child ! 
My  blessed  child !— Ihad  but  him— yet  he 

Fill'd  all  my  home  even  with  o'ertiowing  joy. 
Sweet  laughter,  and  wild  song,  and  footstep  free  • 

Where  IS  he  now  ?— my  pnde,  my  flower,  my  boy ! 

His  sunny  childhood  melted  from  my  sight. 

Like  a  spring  dew-drop — ^then  his  forehead  wore 
A  prouder  look— his  eye  a  keener  light — 

J  knew  these  woods  might  be  bis  world  no  more ! 
He  loved  me — ^but  he  left  me  ! — thus  thev  go 

Whom  we  have  rcar'd,  watch'd,  bleasM,  too  much  adored ! 
He  heard  the  trumpet  of  the  Red-Cro^  blow, 

And  bounded  from  me  with  his  father's  sword ! 

Thou  weep'st— I  tremble — thou  hast  seen  the  slain 

Pressmg  a  bldody  turf;  the  young  and  £iir. 
With  then-  pale  beauty  strewing  o'er  the  plain 

Where  hosts  have  metr-speak !  answer !— wi«  he  there  1 
Oh !  hath  his  smile  departed  ?— Could  the  grave 

Shut  o'er  those  bursts  of  bright  and  tameless  glee  ?— 
No  !  I  rfiall  yet  behold  his  dark  locks  wave — 

That  look  gives  hope— I  knew  it  could  not  be ! 

Btill  weep'st  thou,  wand'rert — some  fond  mother's  glanee 

O'er  thee,  too,  brooded  in  thine  early  years— 
Think'st  thou  of  her,  whose  gentle  eye,  perchance. 

Bathed  all  thy  feded  hair  with  parting  tears? 
Speak,  for  ti^y  tears  disturb  me ! — ^what  art  thou  t 

Why  dost  thou  hide  thy  face,  yet  weeping  onl 
Look  up ! — oh !  is  it— that  wan  cheek  and  wow  I— 

1m  it—cJas !  vet  joy !— my  son,  my  son ! 
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THEKLA»S  SONG;  OR,  THE  VOICE  OF  A  SPIRIT 

FBOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 

[Thii  song  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Schiller  in  answer  to 
the  enguiries  of  his  firiends  respecting  the  fitte  of  Thekla^  whose 
beautinil  character  is  withdrawn  from  the  tragedy  of  WaUeiutem*» 
Death,  after  her  resolutidn  to  visit  the  grave  of  h«r  lover  Is  made 
known.l 

•*  *Tis  not  merely 
The  banmn  htlng**  pride  that  peoples  epM* 
With  life  and  mutical  predominance  ■ 
Since  likewiie  for  the  etricken  heart  of  fove 
Tliie  Tiaible  nature,  and  tbia  common  world. 
Are  all  too  narrow." 

CoUridf*9  TranatatUm  qf  Watkn$Ulm. 

Ask'st  thou  my  home  I'— my  pathway  would'st  thou  know, 
Wheiufrom  thine  eye  my  floating  shadow  paaa'd  t 

Was  not  my  worli  fulfiU*d  and  closed  below  T 
Hfi  I  not  lived  and  loved  ?— my  lot  was  cast. 

Would'st  thoa  ask  where  the  nightingale  is  gcme. 

That,  melting  into  song  her  soul  away. 
Gave  the  spring-breeze  what  Mdtch'd  thee  in  its  tone  I — 

But  while  she  loved,  she  lived,  in  that  deep  lay ! 

Think'st  thou  my  heart  its  lost  one  hath  not  found  1— 
Yes !  we  are  one :  oh !  trust  me,  we  have  met. 

Where  nought  again  may  part  what  love  hath  bound. 
Where  falls  no  tear,  and  whiqwrs  no  regret. 

There  shalt  thou  find  us,  there  with  us  be  bkst, 

If,  as  our  love,  thy  love  is  pure  and  true ! 
There  dwells  my  father,*  sinless  and  at  rest. 

Where  the  fierce  murd'rer  may  no  more  pome. 

And  well  he  feels,  no  error  of  the  dust 

Drew  to  the  stars  of  heaven  his  mortal  ken. 
There  it  is  whh  us,  even  as  is  our  trust. 

He  that  believes,  is  near  the  holy  then. 

There  shall  each  feeling,  beautiful  and  high. 
Keep  the  sweet  promise  of  its  earthly  day ; — 

Oh !  tear  thou  not  to  dream  with  waking  eve ! 
There  lies  deep  meaning  oft  in  childish  play. 


THE  REVELLERS. 

Is !— ring  out  aga: 
A  swifter  stUl,  and  a  wilder  strain ! 


Rmo,  k>you8  chords !— ring  out  again ! 
\  swifter  I " 


*  WaUenstein. 
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Hiev  are  here — the  fkir  fiice  and  the  careleaa  heart, 

And  BtaiB  shall  wane  ere  the  mirthful  part — 

Bat  I  met  a  dimly  mournful  glance. 

In  a  sudden  turn  of  the  flying  dance ; 

I  heard  the  tone  of  a  heavy  si^h 

In  a  pause  of  the  thrilling  mebdv ! 

And  It  is  not  well  that  woe  should  breathe 

On  the  bright  spring-flowers  of  the  fiesta!  wreath  S— 

Ye  that  to  thought  or  to  grief  belong, 

Leaye,  leave  the  hall  <^song ! 

Rinff,  joyous  chords ! — but  who  art  thou 
Wim  the  shadowy  locks  o'er  thy  pale  young  brow 
And  the  world  of  dreamy  gloom  that  lies 
In  the  misnr  depths  of  thy  soft  dark  eves  1 
Thou  hast  loved,  fair  girl !  thou  hast  loved  too  well ! 
Thou  art  moumins  now  o'er  a  broken  spell ; 
Thou  hast  pour'd  tny  hearts  rich  treasures  forth. 
And  art  unrepaid  for  their  priceless  worth ! 
Mourn  on !— yet  come  thou  not  here  the  while. 
It  is  but  a  pain  to  see  thee  smile ! 
There  is  not  a  tone  in  our  song  for  thee — 
Home  with  thy  sorrows  flee ! 

Ring,  joyous  chords ! — ^ring  out  again ! — 
But  what  dost  thou  with  the  revere  train  ? 
A  silvery  voice  through  the  soft  air  floats. 
But  thou  hast  no  part  in  the  gladd'ning  notes ; 
There  are  bright  young  faces  that  pass  thee  by, 
But  they  fix  no  glance  of  thy  wandering  eye !  , 

Away,  there's  a  void  in  thy  yearning  breast. 
Thou  weary  man !  wilt  thou  here  find  resti 
Away !  for  thy  thoughts  from  the  scene  hath  fled,  « 

And  the  love  of  thy  spirit  is  with  the  dead ! 
Thou  art  but  more  lone  'midst  the  sounds  of  mirtfay 
Back  to  thy  silent  hearth ! 

Ring,  joyous  chords !— -ring  forth  again ! 
A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain  T— 
But  thou,  though  a  reckless  mien  be  thine. 
And  thy  cup  be  crown'd  with  the  foaming  wine. 
By  the  fitful  bursts  of  thy  laughter  loud, 
Bv  thine  eye's  quick  flaoi  through  its  troubled  cloud, 
I  know  thee !  it  is  but  the  wakeful  fear 
Of  a  haunted  bosom  that  brings  thee  here  ! 
I  know  thee ! — thou  fearest  the  solenm  night, 
With  her  piercing  stars  and  her  deep  wind's  might ! 
There's  a  tone  in  her  voice  which  thou  fain  womd'st  riiun. 
For  it  asks  what  the  secret  soul  hath  done  ! 
And  thou — ^there's  a  dark  weight  on  thine—nway  ^— 
Back  to  thy  home,  and  pray ! 

Ring  joyous  ehords !    ring  out  again ! 
A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain ! 
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And  brine  irerii  wreaths !— we  will  banish  all 
Save  thefree  in  heart  from  our  festive  halL 
On !  through  the  maze  of  the  fleet  dance,  on  !— 
But  where  are  the  young  and  the  lovely  1^-gone ! 
Where  are  the  brows  with  the  Red  Croas  crown*d. 
And  the  floating  forms  with  the  bright  zone  bound  7 
And  the  waving  locks  and  the  flying  fe^ 
That  still  should  be  where  the  mirthful  meet  ?— 
They  are  gone— Aey  are  fled— they  are  parted  aB— 
Alas!  the  forsaken  hall ! 


THE  CONQUEROR'S  SLEEP. 

St,ebp  'midst  thy  banners  furl'd ! 
Yea !  tbciu  art  there,  upon  thy  buckler  lying, 
Wiih  iht^  ^it  wind  unfolt  around  thee  sigfamg, 
Tln.ui  cliief  of  hosts,  whose  trumpet  shakes  the  worid ! 
Slcip  while  the  babe  sleeps  on  its  mother's  breast^-' 
'  Oh !  strong  is  night — ^for  thou  too  art  at  rest ! 

Stillness  hath  smooth'd  thy  brow, 
And  now  might  love  keep  timid  vigils  by  thee. 
Now  might  the  foe  with  stealthy  foot  draw  ni^  thee. 
Alike  unconscious  and  defenceless  thou ! 
Tread  lightly,  watchers ! — ^now  the  field  is  won. 
Break  not  the  rest  of  Nature's  weary  son ! 

Perchance  some  lovely  dream 
Back  from  the  stormy  fight  thy  soul  is  bearing, 
To  the  green  places  x)ftny  boyish  daring, 
And  all  the  wmdinss  of  thy  native  stream ; — 
Why,  this  were  joy! — ^upon  the  tented  plain. 
Dream  on,  thou  Conqueror ! — ^be  a  child  again ! 

But  thou  wilt  wake  at  mom, 
With  thy  strong  passions  to  the  conflict  leaping, 
And  thy  dark  troubled  thoughts  all  earth  o'eisweeping ; 
So  wilt  thou  rise,  oh !  thou  of  woman  bom ! 
And  put  thy  terrors  on,  till  none  may  dare 
Look  upon  thee— the  tired  one,  slumbering  there ! 

Why,  80  the  peasant  sleeps 
Beneath  his  vine ! — and  man  must  kneel  before  thee. 
And  for  his  birthright  vainly  still  implore  thee ! 
Shalt  thou  be  stay'd  b^ause  thy  brother  weeps? — 
Wake  !  and  forget  that  'midst  a  dreaming  world. 
Thou  hast  lain  thus,  with  all  thy  banners  fuil'd ! 

Forget  that  thou,  even  thou. 
Hast  feebly  shiver'd  \i^en  the  wind  pass'd  o'er  thee 
And  sunk  to  rest  upon  the  earth  which  bore  thee. 
And  felt  the  night-dew  chill  thy  fever'd  brow*! 
Wake  with  the  trumpet,  with  the  spear  press  on  !— 
Yet  shall  the  dust  take  home  its  mortal  son. 


OUR  LADr'S  WELL. 


OUR  LADY'S  WELL.* 

Fount  of  the  woods !  thou  art  hid  no  more, 
From  heaven's  clear  eye,  as  in  time  of  yore. 
For  the  roof  hath  sunk  from  thy  mossy  walls, 
And  the  sun's  free  glance  on  thy  slumber  fklte ; 
And  the  dim  tree-shadows  across  thee  pass, 
As  the  boughs  are  sway'd  o'er  thv  silvery  glass ; 
And  the  reddening  leaves  to  thy  oreast  are  blown. 
When  the  autumn  wind  hath  a  stormy  tone  : 
And  thy  bubbles  rise  to  the  flashing  rain — 
Bright  Fount !  thou  art  nature's  own  again  ! 

Fount  of  the  vale  !  thou  art  sought  no  more 
By  the  pilgrim's  foot,  as  in  time  of  yore. 
When  he  came  from  afar,  his  beads  to  tell, 
And  to  chant  his  hymn  at  Our  Lady's  Well. 
There  is  heard  no  Ave  through  thy  bowers, 
Thou  art  gleaming  lone  'midst  thy  water-flowers ! 
But  the  herd  may  drink  from  thy  gushing  wave. 
And  there  may  the  reaper  his  forehead  lave. 
And  the  woodman  seeks  thee  not  in  vain — 
Bright  Fount !  thou  art  nature's  own  again ! 

Fount  of  the  Virgin's  ruin'd  shrine  ! 
A  voice  that  speaks  of  the  past  is  thine ! 
It  mingles  the  tone  of  a  thoughtful  sigh. 
With  the  notes  that  ring  through  the  laughing  sky ; 
'Midst  the  mirthful  song  of  the  summer  bird, 
And  the  sound  of  the  breeze,  it  will  yet  be  heard! 
Why  ia  it  that  thus  we  may  gaze  on  thee, 
To  the  brilliant  sunshine  sparkling  free  ?— 
*Tis  that  all  on  earth  is  of  Timers  domain- 
He  hath  made  thee  nature's  own  again ! 

Fount  of  the  chapel  with  ages  grey ! 
Thou  art  springing  freshly  amidst  decay ; 
Thy  rites  are  closed,  and  thy  cross  lies  low. 
And  the  changeful  hours  breathe  o'er  thee  now : 
Yet  if  at  thine  altar  one  holy  thought 
In  man's  deep  spirit  of  old  hath  wrought ; 
If  peace  to  the  mourner  hath  here  been  given, 
Or  prayer,  from  n  chastened  heart,  to  Heaven — 
Be  the  ^)ot  still  hallow'd  while  Time  shall  reign. 
Who  hath  made  thee  nature's  own  again ! 


•  A  beautiful  spring  in  the  woods  near  St  Asaph,  formerly  cov«r< 
ed  in  with  a  chapel,  now  In  ruins.    It  was  dedicated  to  the  Vlrgia 
and,  aeeording  to  Pennant,  much  the  resort  of  pilgrims. 
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THi:  PARTING  OF  SUMMER. 

Thou*rt  bearing  hence  thy  roses. 

Glad  summer,  fare  thee  well ! 
Thou*rt  singing  thy  last  melodies 

In  every  wood  and  dell. 

But  ere  the  golden  sunset. 

Of  thy  latest  lineering  day. 
Oh !  tell  me,  o'er  this* chequered  earth. 

How  hast  thou  pass'd  awayl 

Brightly,  sweet  Summer !  brightly 

Tnine  hours  have  floated  by, 
To  the  joyous  birds  of  the  woodland  boughs, 

The  rangers  of  the  sky. 
And  brighdy  in  the  forests, 

To  the  wild  deer  wandering  free  ; 
And  brightly  'midst  the  garden  flowers, 

Is  thenappy  murmuring  bee : 

But  how  to  human  bosoms. 

With  all  their  hopes  and  fears, 
And  thoughts  that  make  them  eagle-wings. 

To  pierce  the  unborn  years? 

Sweet  Summer !  to  the  captive 
Thou  hast  flown  in  burning  dreams 

Of  the  woods,  with  all  their  whispering  leavet 
And  the  blue  rejoicing  streams ; — 

To  the  wasted  and  the  weary 

On  the  bed  of  sickness  bound. 
In  swift  delirious  fantasies, 

That  changed  with  every  sound ; — 

To  the  sailor  on  the  billows, 

In  longings  wild  and  vain. 
For  the  gushing  founts  and  breezy  hills. 

And  the  homes  of  earth  again ! 

And  unto  me,  glad  Summer ! 

How  hast  thou  flown  to  me  ? 
My  chainless  footstep  nought  hath  kept 

From  thy  haunts  of  song  and  glee. 

Thou  hast  flown  in  wayward  visions. 

In  memories  of  the  dead — 
It  'shadows  from  a  troubled  heart, 

O'er  thy  sunny  pathway  shed  : 

In  brief  and  sudden  strivings 

To  fling  a  weight  aside — 
Midst  these  thy  melodies  have  ceased. 

And  all  thy  roses  died. 
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But  oh !  thou  gentle  Summer ! 

If  I  greet  thy  flowers  once  more. 
Brine  me  again  the  buovancv 

Wherewith  my  soul  should  soar ! 

Give  me  to  hail  thy  sunshine,  • 

With  song  and  spirit  free  ; 
Or  in  a  purer  air  than  this 

May  that  next  meeting  be ! 


THE  SONGS  OF  OUR  FATHERS. 

— — — "  Sing"  aloud 
Old  Songs,  the  precious  music  of  the  heart/ 

WortUvo'-lh, 

Sing  them  upon  the  sunny  hills 

When  days  are  long;  and  bright, 
And  the  blue  gleam  o?  shining  rills 

Is  loveliest  to  the  sight ! 
Sins:  them  along  the  misty  moor. 

Where  ancient  hunters  roved, 
And  swell  them  through  the  torrent's  roar, 

The  songs  our  fathers  loved ! 

The  songs  their  souls  rejoiced  to  hear 

When  harps  were  in  the  hall. 
And  each  proud  note  made  lance  and  spear 

Thrill  on  the  banner'd  wall : 
The  songs  that  through  our  valleys  green. 

Sent  on  from  age  to  age. 
Like  his  own  river's  voice,  have  been 

The  peasant's  heritage. 

The  reaper  sings  them  when  the  vale 

Is  fill 'd  with  plumy  sheaves ; 
The  woodman,  by  the  starlight  pie, 

Cheer'd  homeward  through  the  leaves: 
And  unto  them  the  glancing  oars 

A  joyous  measure  Keep, 
Where  the  dark  rocks  that  crest  our  shores 

Dash  back  the  foaming  deep. 

So  let  it  be !— a  light  they  died 

O'er  each  old  fount  and  grove ; 
A  memory  of  the  gentle  dead, 

A  lingering  spellof  love. 
Murmurinff  ue  names  of  mighty  men. 

They  bid  our  streams  roll  on. 
And  link  hieh  thoughts  to  every  glen 

Where  vuiant  deeds  were  done. 
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Teach  them  your  children  round  the  hearth. 

When  evening  fires  burn  clear, 
And  in  the  fields  of  harvest  mirth, 

And  on  the  iiills  of  deer  : 
So  shall  each  unforgotten  word, 
*  When  far  those  loved  ones  roam, 

Call  back  the  hearts  which  once  it  stirr'd 

To  childhood's  holy  home. 

The  green  woods  of  their  native  land 

Shall  whisper  in  the  strain, 
The  voices  of  their  household  band 

Shall  breathe  their  names  again ; 
The  heathery  heights  in  vision  rise 

Where,  like  the  stag,  they  roved^ 
Sine  to  your  sons  those  melodies, 

'Die  songs  your  fethers  loved ! 


THE  WORLD  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

CoifE,  while  in  freshness  and  dew  it  lies. 
To  the  world  tliat  is  under  the  free,  blue  skies ! 
Leave  ye  man's  home,  and  forget  his  care- 
There  breathes  no  sigh  on  the  dayspring's  air. 

Gome  to  the  woods,  in  whose  mossy  dells 
A  light  all  made  for  the  poet  dwells  ; 
A  Ught,  color'd  softly  by  tender  leaves. 
Whence  the  primrose  a  mellower  glow  receives. 

The  stock-dove  is  there  in  the  becchen  tree, 
And  the  lulling  tone  of  the  honey-bee ; 
And  the  voice  of  cool  waters  'midst  feathery  fern,. 
Shedding  sweet  sounds  from  some  hidden  urn. 

There  is  life,  there  is  youth,  there  is  tameless  mirth. 
Where  the  streams,  with  the  lilies  they  wear,  have  birth; 
There  is  peace  where  the  alders  are  whispering  low : 
Come  from  man's  dwellings  with  all  their  woe ! 

Yes !  we  will  come — we  will  leave  behind 
The  homes  and  the  sorrows  of  human  kind : 
It  is  well  to  »ave  where  the  river  leads 
Its  bright  blue  vein  along  sunny  meads: 

It  is  well  throuffh  the  rich  wild  woods  to  go. 
And  to  pierce  me  haunts  of  the  fawn  ana  doe  ; 
And  to  near  the  gushing  of  gentle  springs. 
Where  die  heart  has  been  fretted  by  woridly  stings ; 

And  to  watch  the  colors  that  flit  and  pass. 
With  insect-wmgs,  through  the  wavy  grass ; 
And  the  silvery  gleams  o'er  the  ash-tree's  bark. 
Borne  in  with  a  breeze  through  the  foliage  dark. 
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Joyous  and  far  shall  our  wanderings  be, 
As  the  flight  of  birds  o'er  the  glittering  sea ; 
To  the  woods,  to  the  dingles  where  violets  blow, 
We  will  bear  no  memory  of  earthly  woe. 

But  if  by  the  forest  brook  we  meet 
A  line  like  the  pathway  of  former  feet ; — 
U,  'midst  the  hUls,  in  some  lonely  spot, 
We  reach  the  grey  ruins  of  tower  or  cot ; — 

If  the  cell,  where  a  hermit  of  old  hath  pray'd. 
Lift  up  its  cross  through  the  solemn  shade  ; — 
Or  if  some  nook  where  the  wild  flowers  wave. 
Bear  token  sad  of  a  mortal  grave, — 

Doubt  not  but  there  will  our  steps  be  stay'd. 
There  our  quick  spirits  awhile  aelay'd ; 
There  will  thought  flx  our  impatient  eyes. 
And  win  back  our  hearts  to  their  sympathies. 

For  what,  though  the  mountains  and  skies  be  Mr, 
Steep'd  in  soft  hues  of  the  Summer-air, — 
'Tis  the  soul  of  man,  by  its  hopes  and  dreams, 
That  lights  up  all  nature  with  living  gleams. 

Where  it  hath  suff*er'd  and  nobly  striven, 
Where  it  hath  pour*d  forth  its  vows  to  heaven ; 
Where  to  repose  it  hath  brightly  pass'd. 
O'er  this  green  earth  there  is  glory  cast. 

And  by  that  soul,  'midst  groves  and  rills. 
And  flocks  that  feed  on  a  thousand  hills. 
Birds  of  the  forest,  and  flowers  of  the  sod, 
fVe,  only  we,  may  be  linked  to  God ! 


.    KINDRED  HEARTS. 

Oh  !  ask  not.  hope  thou  not  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below ; 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 

Bfds  the  sweet  fountains  flow: 
Few— and  by  still  conflicting  powers 

Forbidden  here  to  meet — 
Such  ties  would  makt  this  life  of  ours 

"Too  fidr  for  aught  so  fleet. 

It  may  be,  that  thy  brother's  eye 

Sees  not  as  thine,  which  turns 
In  such  deep  reverence  to  the  sky. 

Where  the  rich  sunset  bums : 
It  may  be,  that  the  breath  of  spring. 

Bom  amidst  violets  lone, 
A  rapture  o'er  thy  soul  can  bring— 

A  dream,  to  his  unknown. 
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The  tune  that  speaks  of  other  tiine»— 

A  sorrowful  delight ! 
The  melody  of  distant  chimes, 

The  sound  of  waves  by  night, 
The  wind  that,  with  so  man)r  a  tone, 

Some  chord  within  can  thrill, — 
These  may  have  language  all  thine  own 

To  him  a  mystery  still. 

Yet  scorn  thou  not,  for  this,  the  true 

And  steadfast  love  of  years ; 
The  kindly,  that  from  childhood  grew. 

The  feithftil  to  thy  tears ! 
If  there  be  one  that  o'er  the  dead 

Hath  in  thv  grief  borne  part. 
And  watch'a  through  sickness  by  thy  bed,— 

Gall  his  a  kindred  heart ! 

But  for  those  bonds  all  perfect  made, 

Wherein  bright  spirifs  blend. 
Like  sister  flowers  of  one  sweet  i^ade 

With  the  same  breeze  that  bend, 
For  that  full  bliss  of  thought  allied. 

Never  to  mortals  given, — 
Oh !  lay  thy  lovely  dreams  aside. 

Or  lift  them  unto  Heaven. 
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THE  TRAVELLER  AT  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILB. 

In  sunset's  light,  o*er  Afric  thrown, 

A  wanderer  proudly  stood 
Beside  the  well-spring,  deep  and  lone 

Of  Egypt's  awful  flood  ? 
The  cradle  of  that  mighty  birth. 
So  long  a  hidden  thing  to  earth ! 

He  heard  its  life's  first  murmuring  sound 

A  low  mysterious  tone ; 
A  music  sought,  but  never  found 

By  kings  and  wairiors  gone ; 
He  listen  d~and  his  heart  beat  high— 
That  was  the  song  of  victory ! 

The  rapture  of  a  conqueror's  mood 

Rush'd  burning  through  his  frame, — 
The  depths  of  that  green  solitude 

Its  torrents  could  not  tame ; 
Though  stillness  lay,  with  eve's  last  smile- 
Round  those  far  fountains  of  the  Nile, 

Niriit  came  with  stars : — ^across  his  soul 
There  swept  a  sudden  change ; 
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E'en  at  the  pilgrim*8  dorious  goal 

A  shadow  dark  and  strange 
Breathed  from  the  thought,  so  swift  to  fall 
O'er  triumph's  hour — and  is  this  all  ?* 

No  more  than  this ! — ^what  seem'd  it  now 

First  by  that  spring  to  stand  1 
A  thousand  streams  of  lovelier  flow 

Bathed  his  own  mountain  land ! 
Whence,  far  o'er  waste  and  ocean  track. 
Their  wild,  sweet  voices  call'd  him  back. 

They  call'd  him  back  to  many  a  glade, 

His  childhood's  haunt  of  play, 
Where  brightly  through  the  beechen  shade 
^  Their  waters  glanced  away 

They  call'd  him,  with  their  sounding  waves. 
Back  to  his  father  s  hills  and  graves. 

But,  darkly  mingling  with  the  thought 

Of  each  femiliar  scene. 
Rose  up  a  fearful  vision,  fraught 

With  all  that  lay  between ; 
The  Arab's  lance,  the  desert's  gloom, 
The  whirling  sands,  the  red  simoom ! 

Where  was  the  glow  of  power  and  pride  t 

The  spirit  bom  to  roam  ? 
His  alter'd  heart  within  him  died 

With  yearnings  for  his  home ! 
All  vainly  strugglinff  to  repress 
That  gush  of  painiuT  tenderness. 

He  wept— the  stars  of  Afric's  heaven 

Behold  his  bursting  tears, 
E'en  on  that  spot  where  iate  had  given 

The  meed  of  toiUng  years ! — 
Oh,  happiness !  how  tar  we  flee 
Thine  own  sweet  paths  in  search  of  thee ! 

*  A  remarkable  description  of  feelings  thus  fluctuating  from  tri 
omph  to  despondency,  is  given  In  Bruce's  Abyssinian  Travels.  The 
buoyant  exultation  of  his  spirits  on  arriving  at  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
was  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  a  gloom,  which  he  thus  por* 
trays : — "  I  was,  at  that  very  moment,  in  possession  of  what  had  for 
many  years  been  the  principal  object  of  my  ambition  and  wishes ;  in- 
difierence,  which,  from  the  usual  infirmity  of  human  nature,  follows, 
at  least  tor  a  time,  complete  enjoyment,  had  taken  place  of  it.  The 
marsh  and  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  upon  comparison  with  the  rise  of 
many  ot  our  rivers,  became  now  a  trifling  object  in  my  sight.  1  remem- 
bered that  magnificent  scene  in  my  own  native  country,  where  the 
Tweed,  Clyde,  and  Annan,  rise  in  one  hHl.  1  began,  in  my  sorrow, 
to  treat  the  enquiry  about  the  source  of  the  Nile  as  a  violent  effort  of 
a  distempered  fancy." 
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CASABIANCA* 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 

Whence  all  but  he  had  fled ; 
The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck. 

Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood. 

As  bom  to  rule  the  storm ; 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  proud,  though  child -like  form. 

The  flames  roUM  on— he  would  not  go 

Without  his  Father's  word ; 
That  Father,  faint  in  death  below. 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  call'd  aloud  :— "  Say,  Father  say. 

If  yet  my  task  is  done  ]*' 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 

'*  Speak,  Father !"  once  again  he  cried, 

**  If  1  may  yet  be  gone  \" 
And  but  the  booming  shots  repUed. 

And  fast  the  flames  roU'd  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath. 

And  in  his  waving  hair, 
And  look'd  from  that  lone  post  of  death. 

In  still,  yet  brave  despair. 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

"  My  Father !  must  I  stay  ?" 
While  o'er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  shioiidy 

The  wreathing  flres  made  way. 

They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendor  wild, 

Tney  caught  the  flag  on  high, 
And  stream'd  above  the  gallant  child. 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound— 

The  boy — oh !  where  was  he  1 
Ask  of  the  winds  that  &r  around 

With  Augments  strew'd  the  sea ! — 

With  mast,  and  helm,  and  pennon  feir. 

That  well  had  borne  their  part- 
But  the  noblest  thing  which  perish'd  there 

Was  thafyoung  faithful  heart ! 

*  Yoang  Casablanca,  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old,  son  to  (he 
Admiral  of  the  Orient,  remained  at  his  post,  (in  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile,)  after  the  ship  had  taken  fire  and  all  the  guns  had  been  aban- 
doned ;  and  perished  in  the  explosion  of  the  vessel,  when  the  flames 
had  reached  the  powder. 
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THE  DIAL  OF  FLOWERS.* 

*TwAS  a  lovely  thought  to  mark  the  hours, 

As  they  floated  in  light  away, 
By  the  opening  and  the  tolding  flowers. 

That  laugh  to  the  summer's  day. 

Thus  had  each  moment  its  own  rich  hue. 

And  its  graceful  cup  and  bell. 
In  whose  color*d  vase  might  sleep  the  dew. 

Like  a  pearl  in  an  ocean-sbell. 

To  such  sweet  signs  might  the  time  have  flowed 

In  a  golden  current  on, 
Ere  from  the  garden,  man's  first  abode. 

The  glorious  guests  were  gone. 

So  mi^ht  the  days  have  been  brightly  told — 
Those  days  of  song  and  dreams — 

When  shepherds  gather'd  their  flocks  of  old 
By  the  blue  Arcadian  streams. 

So  in  those  isles  of  delight,  that  rest 

Far  off  in  a  breezeless  main. 
Which  many  a  bark  with  a  weary  quest. 

Has  sought,  but  still  in  vain. 

Yet  is  not  life,  in  its  real  flight, 

Mark'd  tbua— even  thus — on  earth. 

By  the  closing  of  one  hope's  delight. 
And  another's  gentle  birth  1 

Oh !  let  us  live,  so  that  flower  by  flower, 

Shutting  in  turn  may  leave 
A  linserer  still  for  the  sunset  hour, 

A  charm  for  the  shaded  eve. 


OUR  DAILY  PATHS.t 

**  Nought  shall  prevail  af  ainst  us,  6r  disturb 

Our  cheerful  faith  that  aU  which  we  behold 

Is  full  of  blessings."  fTordswortA. 

There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths,  if  but  our  watchful  eyes, 
Can  trace  it*midst  femiliar  things,  and  through  their  lowly  guise  j 

*  This  dial  was,  I  believe,  formed  by  Linneeust,  and  marked  the 
hours  by  the  opening  and  closing,  at  regular  intervals,  of  the  flowers 
arranged  in  it. 

t  This  little  poem  derives  an  additional  interest,  from  being  affect- 
ingly  associated  with  a  nanjc  no  less  disiinguished  than  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart.  The  admiration  iie  always  expressed  for 
46 
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We  may  find  it  where  a  hedge-row  showers  its  blossoms  o'er 

our  way. 
Or  a  cottage  window  sparkles  forth  in  the  last  red  light  of  day. 

We  may  find  it  where  a  spring  shines  clear  beneath  an  aged 
tree,  [by  the  bee  ; 

With  the  foxglove  o'er  the  water's  glass,  borne  downwards 
Or  where  a  swift  and  sunny  gleam  on  the  birchen  stem  is  thrown. 
As  a  soft  wind  pla3ring  parts  the  leaves,  in  copses  green  and  lone. 

We  may  find  it  in  the  winter  boughs,  as  they  cross  the  cold, 

blue  sky. 
While  soft  on  icy  pool  and  stream  their  jpencil'd  shadows  lie. 
When  we  look  upon  their  tracery,  by  the  fairy  frostwork  bound. 
Whence  the  flitting  redbreast  shakes  a  shower  of  crystals  to 

the  ground. 

Yes !  beauty  dwells  in  all  our  paths — but  sorrow  too  is  there  : 
How  oft  some  cloud  within  us  dims  the  bright,  still  summer  air  1 
When  we  carry  our  sick  hearts  abroad  amidst  the  joyous  things, 
That  through  the  leafy  places  glance  on  many-color'd  wings. 

With  ^adows  from  the  past  we  fill  the  happy  woodland  shades. 
And  a  mournful  memory  of  the  dead  is  with  us  in  the  glades : 
And  our  dream-like  fancies  lend  the  wind  an  echo's  plaintive 
Of  voices,  and  of  melodies,  and  of  silvery  laughter  gone,   [tone 

But  are  we  free  to  do  even  thus— to  wander  as  we  will — 
Bearing  sad  visions  through  the  grove,  and  o'er  the  breezy  hill  1 

Mrs.  Hemans's  poetry,  was  mingled  with  regret  that  she  so  generally 
made  choice  of  melancholy  subjects ;  and  on  ond  occasion,  be  sent 
her,  through  a  mutual  friend,  a  message  suggestive  of  his  wish  that 
she  would  employ  her  fine  talents  in  giving  more  consolatory  views 
of  the  ways  of  Providence,  thus  infusing  comfort  and  cheer  into  the 
bosoms  of  her  readers,  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy,  which,  he 
thought,  would  be  more  consonant  with  the  pious  mind  and  loving 
heart  displayed  in  every  line  she  wrote,  than  dwelling  on  what  was 
painful  and  depressing,  however  beautifully  and  touchingiy  ^uch 
subjects  might  be  treated  of.  This  message  was  faithfully  transmit- 
ted, and  almost  by  return  of  post,  Mrs.  Hemans  (who  was  then  re- 
siding in  Wales,)  sent  to  the  kind  friend  to  whom  it  had  been  for 
warded,  the  poem  of  '*  Our  Daily  Paths,'*  requesting  it  might  be  giv- 
en to  Mr.  Stewart,  with  an  assurance  of  her  gratitude  for  the  interest 
he  took  in  her  writings,  find  alleging  as  the  reason  of  the  mournful 
strain  which  pervaded  them,  '*  that  a  cloud  hung  over  her  life  which 
slie  could  not  always  rise  above." 

The  letter  reached  Mr.  Stewart  just  as  he  was  stepping  into  the 
carriage,  to  leave  his  country  residence  (Kinneil  House,  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton)  for  Edinbui^h— the  last  time,  alas !  his 
presence  was  evemo  gladden  that  happy  home,  as  his  valuable  life 
was  closed  very  shortly  afterward.  The  poem  was  read  to  him  by 
his  daughter  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  and  he  expressed  himself  in 
the  highest  degree  charmed  and  gratified  with  the  result  of  his  sug- 

{;esiions ;  and  some  of  the  lines  whlcli  pleased  him  more  particular- 
y  were  often  repeated  to  him  during  the  few  remaining  weeks  of 
his  Ufe. 


THE  CROSS  IN  THE  WILl^ERNESS.  SS» 

No !  in  our  daily  paths  lie  cares,  that  ofttimes  bind  us  fest, 
While  from  their  narrow  round  we  see  the  golden  day  fleet  past. 

They  hold  us  from  the  woodlark's  haunts,  and  violet  dingles, 
back,  [track ; 

And  from  all  the  lovely  sounds  and  gleams  m  the  shining  river's 
They  bar  us  from  our  Heritage  of  spring-time,  hope,  and  mirth, 
And  weigh  our  burden'd  spirits  down  with  the  cumbering  dust 
of  earth. 

Yet  should  this  be  1 — Too  much,  too  soon  despondingly  we 
A  better  lesson  we  are  taught  by  the  lilies  of  the  field !  [jrield ! 
A  sweeter  by  the  birds  of  heaven— -which  tell  us  in  their  flight, 
Of  One  that  through  the  desert  air  for  ever  guides  them  right. 

Shall  not  this  knowledge  calm  our  hearts,  and  bid  vain  con- 
flicts cease  1  [peace : 

Ay,  when  they  commune  with  themselves  in  holy  hours  of 

And  feel  that  by  the  lights  and  clouds  through  which  our  path- 
way lies, 

By  the  beauty  and  the  grief  alike  we  are  training  for  the  skies ; 


THE  CROSS  IN  THE  WH.DERNESS. 

Silent  and  mournful  sat  an  Indian  chief. 

In  the  red  sunset,  by  a  grassy  tomb : 
His  eyes,  that  might  not  weep,  were  dark  with  grief. 

And  his  arms  folded  in  majestic  gloom ; 
And  his  bow  lay  unstrung,  beneath  the  mound 
Which  sanctified  the  gorgeous  waste  around. 

For  a  pale  cross  above  its  greensward  rose, 
Telhng  the  cedars  and  the  pines  that  there 

Man's  heart  and  hope  had  struggled  with  his  woes, 
And  lifted  from  the  dust  a  voice  of  prayer. 

Now  all  was  hush'd— -and  eve's  last  splendor  shone 

With  a  rich  sadness  on  th'  attesting  stone. 

There  came  a  lonely  traveller  o'er  the  wild. 
And  he,  too,  paused  in  reverence  by  that  grave. 

Asking  the  tale  of  its  memorial,  piled 
Between  the  forest  and  the  lake's  bright  wave  ; 

Till,  as  a  wind  might  stir  a  wither'd  oak, 

On  the  deep  dream  of  age  his  accents  broke. 

And  the  grev  chieftain,  slowly  rising,  said— 
"  I  listenM  for  the  words,  which,  years  ago, 

Pass'd  o'er  these  waters :  though  the  voice  is  fled 
Which  made  them  as  a  singmg  fountain's  flow, 

Yet,  when  I  sit  in  their  long-taded  track. 

Sometimes  the  forest's  murmur  gives  them  back. 

'*  Adt'st  thou  of  him  whose  house  is  lone  beneath? 
I  was  an  eagle  in  my  youthful  pride. 
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When  o'er  the  seas  he  came  with  summer's  breath. 

To  dwell  amidst  us,  on  the  lake's  green  side. 
Many  the  times  of  flowers  have  been  since  thenr— 
Many,  but  bringing  nought  like  him  again ! 

"  Not  with  the  hunter's  bow  and  epear  he  came. 
O'er  the  blue  hills  to  chase  the  flying  roe  ; 

Not  the  dark  glory  of  the  woods  to  tame, 
Liaying  their  cedars,  like  the  corn-stalks,  low ;. 

But  to  spread  tiding  of  all  holy  things, 

Gladd'nmg  our  soius,  as  with  the  morning's  wings. 

"  Doth  not  yon  cypress  whisper  how  we  met, 
1  and  mv  brethren  that  from  earth  are  gone. 

Under  its  boughs  to  hear  his  voice,  which  yet 
Seems  through  their  gloom  to  send  a  silvery  tone  ? 

He  told  of  one,  the  grave's  dark  bands  who  broke. 

And  our  hearts  bum'd  within  us  as  he  spoke. 

**  He  told  of  far  and  sunny  lands,  which  lie 
Beyond  the  dust  wherem  our  fathers  dwell : 

Bright  must  they  be  ! — for  there  are  none  that  die. 
And  none  that  weep,  and  none  that  say '  Farewell 

He  came  to  guide  us  thither ;  but  away 

The  Happy  call'd  him,  and  he  might  not  stay. 

**  We  saw  him  slowly  fede — athirst,  perchance. 

For  the  fresh  waters  of  that  lovely  clime  ; 
Yet  was  there  still  a  sunbeam  in  his  glance, 

And  on  his  gleaming  hair  no  touch  of  time- 
Therefore  we  hoped  :---but  now  the  lake  looks  dim. 
For  the  green  summer  comes— and  finds  not  him ! 

"  We  gather'd  round  him  in  the  dewy  hour 
Of  one  still  mom,  beneath  his  chosen  tree ; 

From  his  clear  voice,  at  first  the  words  of  power 
Came  low,  like  moanings  of  a  distant  sea ; 

But  swell'd  and  shook  the  wilderness  ere  long. 

As  if  the  spirit  of  the  breeze  grew  strong. 

**  And  then  once  more  they  trembled  on  his  tongue. 
And  his  white  eyelids  fluttered,  and  his  head 

Fell  back,  and  mist  upon  his  forehead  hung — 
Know'st  thou  not  how  we  pass  to  join  d^  dead  1 

It  is  enouch !— he  sank  upon  my  breast — 

Our  fiiend  that  loved  us,  he  was  gone  to  rest ! 

**  We  buried  him  where  he  was  wont  to  pray, 

By  the  calm  lake,  e'en  here,  at  eventide  ; 
We  reafd  this  Cross  in  token  where  he  lay, 
.  For  on  the  Cross,  he  said,  his  Lord  had  died ! 
Now  hath  he  surely  reach'd,  o'er  mount  and  wave. 
That  flowery  land  whose  green  turf  hides  no  grave. 

"  But  I  am  sad ! — ^I  mourn  the  clear  light  taken 
Back  from  my  people,  o'er  whose  place  it  shone. 
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The  pathway  to  the  better  shore  forsaken, 

And  the  true  words  forgotten,  save  by  one, 
Who  hears  them  faintly  sounding  from  the  past. 
Mingled  with  death-songs  in  esiih  fitlul  blast." 

Then  spoke  the  wand'rer  forth  with  kindling  eye : 
"  Son  of  the  wilderness !  despair  thou  not, 

Though  the  bright  hour  may  seem  to  thee  gone  by, 
And  the  cloud  settled  o'er  thy  nation's  lot ! 

Heaven  darkly  works— yet,  where  the  seed  hath  been 

There  shall  the  fruitage,  glowing  yet,  be  seen. 

"  Hope  on,  hope  ever ! — ^by  the  sudden  springing 
or  green  leaves  which  the  winter  hid  so  long ; 

And  by  the  bursts  of  free,  triumphant  singing. 
After  cold  silent  months,  the  woods  among ; 

And  by  the  rending  of  the  frozen  chains, 

Which  bound  the  glorious  rivers  on  their  plains ! 

**  Deem  not  the  words  of  light  that  here  were  spoken. 

But  as  a  lovely  song,  to  leave  no  trace : 
Yet  shall  the  gloom  which  wraps  thy  hills  be  broken. 

And  the  fulldayspring  rise  upon  thy  race ! 
And  fading  mists  the  better  path  disclose. 
And  the  wide  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.'* 

So  by  the  Cross  they  parted,  in  the  wild. 

Each  fraught  with  musings  for  life's  after-day. 
Memories  to  visit  one,  the  forest's  child. 

By  many  a  blue  stream  in  its  lonely  way ; 
And  upon  one,  'midst  busy  throngs  to  press 
Deep  thoughts  and  sad,  yet  full  of  holiness. 
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By  the  mighty  minster's  bell, 
Tolling  with  a  sudden  swell ; 
By  the  colors  half-mast  high. 
O'er  the  sea  hung  mounfully  ; 

Know,  a  prince  hath  died ! 

By  the  drum's  dull  muffled  sound, 
By  the  arms  that  sweep  the  ground. 
By  the  volleying  muskets'  tone, 
Speak  ye  of  a  soldier  gone 

In  his  manhood's  pride. 

By  the  chanted  psalm  that  fills 
Reverently  the  ancient  hills,* 

*A  custom  still  retained  at  rural  funerals  in  some  parts  of  England 
and  Wales 
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Learn,  that  from  his  harvests  done. 
Peasants  bear  a  brother  on 
To  his  last  repose. 

By  the  pall  of  snowy  white 
llirougn  the  yew-trees  gleaming  bright; 
By  the  garland  on  the  bier, 
Weep !  a  maiden  claims  thy  tear- 
Broken  is  the  rose  f 

Which  is  the  tenderest  rite  of  all  1 — 
Buried  virgin's  coronal. 
Requiem  o'er  the  monarch's  head. 
Farewell  gun  for  warrior  dead, 

Herdsman's  funeral  hymn  ? 

Tells  not  each  of  human  woe ! 

Each  of  hope  and  strength  brought  low  ? 

Number  each  with  holy  things, 
If  one  chastening  thought  it  brings 
Ere  hfe's  day  grow  dim! 


THE  HEBREW  MOTHER. 

The  rose  was  in  rich  bloom  on  Sharon's  plain. 

When  a  young  mother,  with  her  first-bom,  thence 

Went  up  to  Zion ;  for  the  boy  was  vow'd 

Unto  the  Temple  service  : — by  the  hand 

She  led  him,  and  her  silent  soul,  the  while. 

Oft  as  the  dewy  laughter  of  his  eye 

Met  her  sweet  serious  glance,  rejoiced  to  think 

That  aught  so  pure,  sol)eautiful,  was  hers. 

To  brins  before  her  God.    So  pass'd  they  on 

O'er  Judah's  hills ;  and  wheresoe'er  the  leaves 

Of  the  broad  sycamore  made  sounds  at  noon. 

Like  lulling  rain-drops,  or  the  olive  boughs, 

With  their  cool  dimness,  crose'd  the  sultry  blue 

Of  Syria's  heaven,  she  paused,  that  he  might  rest : 

Yet  from  her  own  meek  eyelids  chased  the  sleep 

That  weigh'd  their  dark  fringe  down,  to  sit  ana  watch 

The  crimson  deepening  o'er  his  cheek's  repose, 

As  at  a  red  flower's  heart.    And  where  a  fount 

Lay,  like  a  twilight  star,  'midst  pahny  shades, 

Making  its  bank  green  gems  along  the  wild. 

There,  too,  she  linger'd,  irom  the  diamond  wave 

Drawing  bright  water  for  his  rosy  lips, 

And  sottly  parting  clusters  of  jet  curls 

To  bathe  his  brow.    At  last  the  fane  was  reach'd, 

The  earth's  one  sanctuary — and  rapture  hush'd 

Her  bosom,  as  before  her,  through  the  day, 

It  rose,  a  mountain  of  white  marble,  steep'd 
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In  light  like  floating  gold.    But  when  that  hour 
Waned  to  the  fereweU  moment,  when  the  boy 
Lifted,  through  rainbow-gleaming  tears,  his  eye 
Beseechingly  to  hers,  and  half  in  Tear 
Tum'd  from  the  white-robed  priest,  and  round  her  arm 
Clung  even  as  joy  clings — the  deep  spring-tide 
Of  nature  then  swell'd  nigh,  and  o'er  her  child 
Bending,  her  soul  broke  K>rth,  in  mingled  soiunds 
Of  weeping  and  sad  song. — "  Alas  !'*  she  cried, — 

"  Alas !  my  boy,  thy  gentle  grasp  is  on  me  ; 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes ; 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arise. 
And  silver  cords  again  to  earth  have  won  me  ; 
And  hke  a  vine  thou  claspest  my  full  heart — 

How  shall  I  hence  depart  ? 

"  How  the  lone  paths  retrace  where  thou  wert  playing 
So  late,  along  the  mountains,  at  my  side  1 

And  1,  in  jovous  pride, 
By  every  place  of  nowers  my  coui-se  delaying, 
Wove,  e'en  as  pearls,  the  lilies  round  thy  hair, 

Beholding  thee  so  fair ! 

"  And,  oh !  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile  hath  parted. 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 

Tum'd  from  its  door  away  1 
While  through  its  chamb^  wandering,  weary-hearted, 
I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  still 

Went  like  a  singing  rill  1 

"  Under  the  palm-trees  thou  no  more  shall  meet  me. 
When  from  the  fount  at  evening  I  return, 

With  the  full  water-urn ; 
Nor  will  thv  sleep's  low  dove-like  breathing  greet  me. 
As  'midst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake,    , 

And  watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 

**  And  thou,  will  slumber's  dewy  cloud  fall  round  thee, 
Without  thy  mother's  hand  to  smooth  thy  bed? 

Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms,  when  darkness  as  a  veil  hath  wound  thee. 
To  fold  my  neck,  and  lift  up,  in  thy  fear, 

A  cry  which  none  shall  hear  ? 

"  What  have  I  said,  my  child ! — ^Will  He  not  hear  thee. 
Who  the  young  ravens  heareth  from  their  nest  ? 

Shall  He  not  guard  thy  rest, 
And,  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  hear  thee. 
Breathe  o'er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  with  joy? 

Thou  shalt  sleep  soft,  my  boy. 

"  I  give  thee  to  thv  God — the  God  that  gare  thee, 
A  well-spring  of  d.eep  gladness  to  my  heart ! 

And,  precious  as  thou  art. 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shall  have  thee, 
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My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undefiled ! 
And  thou  shalt  be  His  child. 

**  Therefore,  farewell ! — I  go,  my  soul  may  fuil  me. 
As  the  heart  panteth  for  the  water  brooks. 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks. 
But  thou,  my  first-born,  droop  not,  nor  bewail  me ; 
Thou  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Kock  shalt  dwell, 

The  Rock  of  Strength.— Farewell !" 


THE  WRECK. 


All  night  the  booming  minute-gun 

Had  peal'd  along  the  deep. 
And  mournfully  the  rising  sun 

LookM  o'er  the  tide-worn  steep. 
A  barque  from  India's  coral  strand, 

Before  the  raging  blast, 
Had  veil'd  her  topsails  to  the  sand, 

And  bow*d  her  noble  mast. 

The  queenly  ship ! — brave  hearts  had 

And  true  ones  died  with,her ! — 
We  saw  her  mighty  cable  riven, 

Like  floating  gossamer. 
We  saw  her  proud  flag  struck  that  mom, 

A  star  once  o'er  the  seas — 
Her  anchor  gone,  her  deck  uptom — 

And  sadder  things  than  these ! 

We  saw  her  treasures  cast  away,— 

The  rocks  with  pearls  were  sown. 
And  strangely  sad,  the  rub5r*8  ray 

Flash'd  out  o'er  fretted  stone. 
And  gold  was  strewn  the  wet  sands  o'er. 

Like  ashes  by  a  breeze ; 
And  gorgeous  robes — ^but  oh !  that  shore 

Had  sadder  things  than  these ! 

We  saw  the  strong  man  still  and  low, 

A  crush'd  reed  thrown  aside  ; 
Yet,  by  that  rigid  Up  and  brow, 

Not  without  strife  he  died. 
And  near  him  on  the  sea-weed  lay-* 

Till  then  we  had  not  wept — 
But  well  our  gushing  hearts  might  say. 

That  there  a  mother  slept ! 

For  her  pale  arms  a  babe  had  pressed 
With  such  a  vn-eathing  grasp. 

Billows  had  dash'd  o'er  that  fond  breaet. 
Yet  not  undone  the  clasp. 
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Her  very  tresses  had  been  flung 
To  wrap  the  fair  child's  form, 

Where  still  their  wet  long  streamers  hong 
Ail  tangled  by  the  storm. 

And  beaatiflil,  'midst  that  wild  scene, 

Gleam'd  up  the  boy's  dead  lace, 
like  slumber's,  trustingly  serene, 

In  melancholy  grace. 
Deep  in  her  bosom  lay  his  head. 

With  half-shut  violet-eye — 
He  had  known  little  of  her  dread, 

Nought  of  her  agony  ! 

Oh !  human  love,  whose  yearning  heart 

Through  all  things  vainly  true, 
So  stamps  upon  thy  mortal  part 

Its  passionate  adieu — 
Surely  thou  hast  another  lot ; 

There  is  some  home  for  thee. 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  rememb'ring  not 

The  moaning  of  the  sea ! 


THE  TRUMPET. 


The  trumpet's  voice  hath  roused  the  land* 

Light  up  the  beacon-pyre  ! — 
A  hundred  hills  have  seen  the  brand. 

And  waved  the  sign  of  fire. 
A  hundred  banners  to  the  breeze, 

Their  gorgeous  folds  have  cast— 
And,  hark !  was  that  the  sound  of  seas? 

A  king  to  war  went  past. 

The  chief  is  arming  in  his  hall, 

The  peasant  by  his  hearth ; 
The  mourner  hears  the  thrilling  call, 

And  rises  from  the  earth. 
The  mother  on  her  first-bom  son, 

Looks  with  a  bodins  eye — 
They  come  not  back,  though  all  be  won. 

Whose  young  hearts  leap  so  high. 

The  bard  hath  ceased  his  song,  and  boirnd 

The  falchion  to  his  side  ; 
E'en  for  the  marriage  altar  crown'd. 

The  lover  quits  h:s  bride. 
And  all  this  haste,  and  change,  and  fear. 

By  earthly  clarion  spread  T— 
How  will  it  be  when  kmgdoms  hear 

Tlie  blast  that  wakes  the  dead  ? 
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EVENING  PRAYER, 

AT  A  girls'  school. 

•*  Nov  in  thy  youth,  beaeech  of  Him 

Who  g'ivetb,  upbraiding  not ; 
That  his  li^ht  in  thy  heart  become  not  dim. 

And  hia  lore  be  unforgtit ; 
And  thy  God,  in  the  darkest  of  days,  will  be. 
Greenness,  and  beauty,  and  strength  to  thee." — Bernard 

Hush  !  'tis  a  holy  hour — ^the  quiet  room 
Seems  like  a  temple,  while  yon  soft  lamp  sheds 

A  fiiint  and  starry  radiance,  through  the  gloom 
And  the  sweet  stillness,  down  on  fair  young  heads, 

With  all  their  clust'ring  locks,  untouch'd  by  care, 

And  bow'd,  as  flowers  are  bow'd  with  nignt,  in  prayer. 

Gaze  on — 'tis  lovely ! — Childhood's  lip  and  cheek. 
Mantling  beneath  its  earnest  brow  of  thought- 
Gaze— 'Vet  what  seest  thou  in  those  fair,  and  meek. 

And  fragile  things,  as  but  for  sunshine  wrought  ?— 
Thou  seest  what  grief  must  nurture  for  the  sky. 
What  death  must  fashion  for  eternity ! 

O !  joyous  creatures !  that  will  sink  to  rest, 
Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done. 

As  birds  with  slumber's  honey-dew  opprest, 
'IVfidst  the  dim  folded  leaves,  at  set  of  sun — 

Lift  up  your  hearts !  though  yet  no  sorrow  lies 

Dark  m  ike  summer-heaven  of  those  clear  eyes. 

Though  fresh  within  your  breasts  th'  untroubled  springs 
Of  hope  make  melody  where'er  ye  tread. 

And  o'er  your  sleep  bright  shadows,  from  the  wings 
Of  spirits  visiting  but  youth,  be  spread ; 

Yet  in  those  flute-Tike  voices,  mingling  low. 

Is  woman's  tenderness— how  soon  her  woe ! 

Her  lot  is  on  you — silent  tears  to  weep. 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's  hour. 
And  sumless  riches,  from  affection's  deep. 

To  pour  on  broken  reeds— a  wasted  shower ! 
And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay. 
And  to  bewail  that  worship — therefore  pray ! 

Her  lot  is  on'you — ^to  be  found  untired. 
Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain. 

With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspired,. 
And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain ; 

Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay, 

And,  oh !  to  love  through  all  things — therefore  pray ! 

And  take  the  thought  of  this  calm  vesper  time. 
With  its  low  murmuring  sounds  and  silvery  light. 
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On  through  the  dt^rk  days  feding  from  their  primei 
As  a  sweet  dew  to  keep  your  souls  from  blight ! 
Earth  will  forsake — O !  happy  to  have  given 
^*  unbroken  heart's  first  fragrance  unto  Heaven. 


THE  HOUR  OF  DEATH. 

"H  est  dans  la  Nature  d'aimer  k  se  livrer  k  Tid^e  inline  qu'o 
redoute."  Corinnu 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0»  Death  ! 

Day  is  for  mortal  care, 
Eve,  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth. 

Night,  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  tne  voice  of  prayer— 
But  lul  for  thee,  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour, 
Its  feverish  hour,  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine  ; 

There  comes  a  day  for  griefs  o'erwhelming  power, 
A  time  for  softer  tears— but  all  are  thine. 

Youth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decav. 

And  smile  at  thee — ^but  thou  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  the  ripen'd  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death ! 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane. 
When  Summer-birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea. 

When  autumn's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden  grain^ 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee ! 

Is  it  when  Spring's  first  gale 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  tne  violets  lie  1 
Is  it  when  roses  in  our  paths  grow  pale  1 — 
They  have  one  season— aZi  are  ours  to  die  ? 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam, 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air ; 

Thou  art  around  us- in  our  peaceful  home. 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth— and  thou  art  there. 

Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest— 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely  crest. 
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Leaves  have  their  time  to  fell,    . 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath. 

And  stare  to  set— but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death ! 


THE  LOST  PLEIAD. 
"  Like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below.**— Byrow. 

And  is  there  glory  from  the  heavens  departed  ?— 
O  void  nnmark'd ! — thy  sisters  of  the  sky 
Still  hold  their  place  on  high 

Though  from  its  rank  thine  orb  so  long  hath  started. 
Thou,  that  no  more  art  seen  of  mortal  eye ; 

Hath  the  night  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  night  ? 

She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence. 
Though  (hou  art  exiled  thence —   ' 
No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light, 

'Midst  the  for  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

Thev  rise  m  joy,  the  starry  myriads  burning — 
Tne  shepherd  greets  them  on  his  mountains  free ; 
And  from  the  silvery  sea 

To  them  the  sailor's  wakeful  eye  is  turning — 
Unchanged  they  rise,  they  have  not  moum'd  for  thee. 

Couldst  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place, 
Even  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle  spray, 
Swept  by  the  wind  away  ] 

Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race. 
And  was  there  power  to  smite  them  with  decay  T 

Why,  who  shall  talk  of  thrones,  of  sceptres  riven?— 
Bow'd  be  our  hearts  to  think  on  what  we  are. 
When  from  its  height  afar 

A  world  sinks  thus — and  yon  majestic  heaven 
Shines  not  the  leas  for  that  one  vanii^'d  star ! 


THE  CLIFFS  OF  DOVER. 

**  The  ioTiolate  Island  of  the  ugfs  and  free."— Byron 

RocES  of  my  country !  let  the  cloud 
Your  crested  heights  array. 

And  rise  ye  like  a  fortress  proud, 
Above  the  surge  and  spray ! 

My  spirit  greets  vou  as  ye  stand. 
Breasting  the  billow's  foam : 

O !  thus  forever  guard  the  land. 
The  sever'd  land  of  home! 


THE  GRAVES  OF  MARTYRS. 

1  have  left  rich  blue  skies  behind. 

Lighting  up  classic  shrines ; 
And  music  in  the  southern  wind ; 

And  sunshine  on  the  vines. 

The  breathings  of  the  myrtle  floweiB 

Have  floated  o'er  my  way ; 
The  pilgrim's  voice,  at  vesper-hours. 

Hath  soothed  me  with  its  lay. 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  hills  of  Spain, 
The  purple  heavens  of  Rome, — 

Yes,  all  are  glorious ; — ^yet  again 
I  bless  thee,  land  df  home .' 

For  thine  the  Sabbath  peace,  my  land ! 

And  thine  the  guarded  hearth ; 
And  thine  the  dead,  the  noble  band. 

That  make  thee  holy  earth. 

Their  voices  meet  me  in  thj;  breeze ; 

Their  steps  are  on  thy  plains ; 
Their  names,  by  old  majestic  trees. 

Are  whisper*d  round  thy  fanes. 

Their  blood  hath  mingled  with  the  tide 

Of  thine  exulting  sea : 
O  be  it  still  a  ioy,  a  pride, 

To  live  and  die  for  thee ! 


THE  GRAVES  OF  MART  YRS. 

The  kings  of  old  have  shrine  and  tomb 
In  many  a  minster's  haughty  gloom ; 
And  green,  along  the  ocean  side. 
The  mounds  arise  where  heroes  died ; 
But  show  me,  on  thy  flowery  breast, 
Earth !  where  thy  nameless  martyrs  rest ! 

The  thousands  that,  uncheefd  by  praise. 

Have  made  one  oflfering  of  their  days  ; 

For  Truth,  for  Heaven,  for  Freedom's  sake, 

Resign'd  the  bitter  cup  to  take  ; 

And  silently,  in  fearless  faith, 

Bowing  their  noble  souls  to  death. 

Where  sleep  they.  Earth  ?•— by  no  proud  stone 

Their  narrow  couch  of  rest  is  known  ; 

The  still  sad  glory  of  their  name 

Hallows  no  mountain  unto  Fame ; 

No— not  a  tree  the  record  bears 

Of  their  deep  thoughts  and  lonely  prayers. 

Yet  hapiy  all  around  lie  strewed 
The  asnes  of  that  multitude ;   • 
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It  may  be  that  each  day  we  tread, 
Where  thus  devoted  hearts  have  bled  ; 
And  the  young  flowers  our  children  sow. 
Take  root  in  holy  dust  below. 

O  that  the  many-rustling  leaves. 

Which  round  our  homes  the  summer  weaves, 

Or  that  the  streams,  in  whose  glad  voice 

Our  own  femiliar  paths  rejoice, 

Might  whisper  through  the  starry  sky. 

To  tell  where  those  blest  slumberers  lie ! 

Would  not  our  inmost  hearts  be  still'd. 
With  knowledge  of  their  presence  fill'd. 
And  by  its  breathings  taught  to  prize 
The  meekness  of  seff-sacnfice  ? 
— But  the  old  woods  and  sounding  waves 
Are  silent  of  those  hidden  graves. 

Yet  what  if  no  light  footstep  there 
In  pilgrim-love  and  awe  repair. 
So  let  it  be  be ! — like  him  whose  clay 
Deep  buried  by  his  Maker  lay. 
They  sleep  in  secret,  but  their  sod, 
Unknown  to  man,  is  marked  of  God ! 


THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER. 

"  Pregar,  pregar,  pregar, 
Ch'  altro  ponno  i  mortal!  al  pianger  nati  V 

Child,  amidst  the  flowers  at  play. 
While  the  red  light  fiides  away ; 
Mother  with  thine  earnest  eye, 
Ever  following  silently ; 
Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 
Caird  thy  harvest  work  to  leave 
Pray :  ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be. 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

Traveller,  in  the  stranger's  land, 
Far  from  thine  own  household  band ; 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  a  voice  from  this  world  gone ; 
Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
Sailor  on  the  darkening  sea — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

Warrior,  that  from  battle  won 
Breathest  now  at  set  of  sun  ; 
Woman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain 
Weeping  on  his  burial-plain ; 
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THE  VOICE  OF  HOME,  ETC. 

Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh. 
Kindred  by  one  holy  tie. 
Heaven's  Hrst  star  alike  ye  see — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 
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THE  VOICE  OF  HOME  TO  THE  PRODIGAL. 

"  Von  Baumen,  bus  Wellen,  aus  Manern, 
Wie  ruft  es  dir  freundlich  und  iind ; 
Was  hast  du  zu  wandern.  zu  traiiern  ? 
Komm'  spielen,  du  freundliches  Kind  !'* 

La  Motte  Fbuqui. 

O !  WHEN  wilt  thou  return 

To  thy  spirit's  early  loves ! 
To  the  freshness  of  the  mom. 

To  the  stilbiess  of  the  groves? 

The  Summer-birds  are  calling 

Thy  household  porch  around. 
And  the  merry  waters  falling 

With  sweet  laughter  in  their  sound. 

And  a  thousand  bright-vein'd  flowers, 
From  their  banks  of  moss  and  fern. 

Breathe  of  the  sunny  hours— 
But  when  wilt  thou  return? 

Oh !  thou  hast  wander'd  long 
From  thy  home  without  a  guide ; 

And  thy  native  woodland  song. 
In  thme  altered  heart  hath  cUed. 

Thou  hast  flung  the  wealth  away. 

And  the  glory  of  thy  Spring: 
And  to  thee  the  leaves'  hght  play 

Is  a  long-forgotten  thing. 

But  when  wilt  thou  return  ? — 

Sweet  dews  may  freshen  soon 
The  flower,  within  whose  urn 

Too  fiercely  gazed  the  noon. 

O'er  the  image  of  the  sky, 
Which  the  lake's  clear  bosom  wore. 

Darkly  may  shadows  lie-^ 
But  not  for  evermore. 

Give  back  thy  heart  asain 

To  the  freedom  of  the  woods. 
To  the  bu-ds'  triumphant  strain. 

To  the  mountain  solitudes ! 

Bat  when  wilt  thou  return  ! 
Along  thine  own  pure  air, 
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There  are  young  sweet  voices  bomo— 
Oh !  should  not  thme  be  there  ? 

Still  at  thy  Other's  board 
There  is  kept  a  place  for  thee ; 

And,  by  thy  smile  restored, 
Joy  round  the  hearth  shall  be. 

Still  hath  thy  mother's  eye, 
Thy  coming  step  to  greet, 

A  look  of  days  gone  by, 
Tender  and  gravely  sweet. 

Still,  when  the  prayer  is  said, 
For  tliee  kind  bosoms  yearn. 

For  thee  kind  tears  are  sned— 
Oh !  when  wilt  thou  return ! 


THE  WAKENING. 

How  many  thousands  are  wakening  now ! 
Some  to  the  songs  from  the  forest  tou^. 
To  the  rustling  of  leaves  at  the  lattice-pane. 
To  the  chiming  fiill  of  the  early  rain. 

And  some  fiir  out  on  the  deep  mid-sea. 
To  the  dash  of  the  waves  in  their  foaming  ^lyb, 
As  they  break  into  roray  on  the  ship's  taUside, 
That  holds  through  tne  tumult  her  path  of  pride. 

And  some— O !  well  may  their  hearts  rejoice — 
To  the  gentle  sound  of  a  mother's  voice ! 
Long  shall  they  yearn  for  that  kindly  tone. 
When  from  the  board  and  the  hearth  'tis  gone. 

And  some  in  the  camp,  to  the  bugle's  breath. 
And  the  tramp  of  the  steed  on  the  echoing  heath, 
And  the  sudden  roar  of  the  hostile  gun, 
Which  tells  that  a  field  must  ere  night  be  won. 

And  some,  in  the  gloomy  con\ict-cell. 

To  the  dull  deep  note  of  the  warning-bell. 

As  it  heavily  calls  them  forth  to  die. 

When  the  bright  sun  mounts  in  the  laughing  sky. 

And  some  to  the  peal  of  the  hunter's  horn. 
And  some  to  the  din  from  the  city  borne. 
And  some  to  the  roUing  of  torrent-floods, 
Far  'midst  old  mountains  and  solemn  woods. 

So  are  we  roused  on  this  chequered  earth : 
E^h  unto  light  hath  a  daily  birth ; 
Though  feaitul  or  joyous,  though  sad  or  sweet. 
Are  the  voices  which  first  our  unspringing  meet 
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THE  BREEZE  FROM  SHORE.  W3 

But  one  must  the  sound  be,  and  one  the  call, 
Which  from  the  dust  shall  awaken  us  all : 
One !— but  to  sever' d  and  distant  dooms. 
How  shall  the  sleepers  arise  from  the  tombs  X 


THE  BREEZE  FROM  SHORE. 

f "  Poetry  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the  fresh- 
ness of  youthful  feelings  revives  the  Teiish  of  simple  pleasures, 
keeps  unqenched  the  enthusiasm  which  warrned  the  spring-Ume 
of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love,  strengthens  our  interest  in  ha 
man  nature,  by  vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderestand  loftiest  feel* 
ings ;  and  through  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps 
faith  to  lay  hold  on  the  future  life.**}  Ckanning. 

Jot  is  upon  the  lonely  seas, 
When  Indian  forests  pour 
Forth,  to  the  billow  ancf  the  breeze. 
Their  odors  from  the  shore ; 
Joy,  when  the  soft  au-'s  fenning  sigh 
Bears  on  the  breath  of  Araby. 

Oh !  welcome  are  the  winds  that  tell 

A  wand'rer  of  the  deep. 
Where,  far  away,  the  jasmines  dwell. 
And  where  the  myrrh-trees  weep ! 
Blest,  on  the  sounding  surge  and  foam. 
Are  tidings  of  the  citron's  nome ! 

The  sailor  at  the  helm  they  meet. 
And  hope  his  bosom  stirs, 

Upspringing,  'midst  the  waves,  to  greet 

,    Tne  fair  earth's  messengers. 
That  woo  him,  from  the  moaning  main. 
Back  to  her  glorious  bowers  again. 

They  woo  him,  whispering  lovely  tales 

of  many  a  flowering  glade, 
And  fount's  bright  gleam,  in  island  valet 
Of  golden-fruited  shade : 
Across  his  lone  ship's  wake  they  bring 
A  vision  and  a  glow  of  Spring. 

And  O!  ye  masters  of  the  lay, 

Come  not  even  thus  your  songs 
That  meet  us  on  life's  weary  way, 
Amidst  her  toiling  throngs? 
Yes !  o'er  the  spirit  thus  they  be^r 
A  current  of  celestial  air. 

Their  power  is  from  the  brighter  clime 
Than  in  our  birth  hath  part ; 
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Their  tones  are  of  the  world,  which  time 
Sears  not  within  the  heart : 
They  tell  us  of  the  living  light 
In  its  green  places  ever  orignt. 

They  call  us,  with  a  voice  divine, 

Back  to  our  early  love, — 
Our  vows  of  youth  at  many  a  shrine. 
Whence  far  and  fast  we  rove. 
Welcome  high  thought  and  holy  strain 
That  makes  us  Truth's  and  Heaven's  again ! 


THE  DYING  IMPROVISATORE .♦ 

•*My  heart  shall  be  pour'd  over  thee— and  break." 

Prophecy  of  DtnU 

The  spirit  of  my  land, 
It  visits  me  once  more  ! — though  I  must  die 
Far  from  the  myrtles  which  thv  breeze  hath  fann'd. 

My  own  bright  Italy  f 

It  is,  it  is  thy  breath. 
Which  stirs  my  soul  e'en  yet,  as  wavering  flame 
Is  shaken  bv  the  wind  ;— in  life  and  death 

Stul  trembling,  yet  the  same ! 

Oh !  that  love's  quenchless  power 
Mirfit  wafl  my  voice  to  fill  thy  summer  sky. 
And  throug:h  thy  groves  its  dying  music  shower 

Italy!  Italy! 

The  nightingale  is  there. 
The  sunbeam's  glow,  the  citron-flower's  perfume. 
The  south- wind  %  whisper  in  the  scented  air — 

It  will  not  pierce  the  tomb ! 

Never, oh!  nevermore. 
On  my  Rome's  purple  heaven  mine  eye  shall  dwell. 
Or  watch  the  bright  waves  melt  along  thy  shore — 

My  Italy !  farewell ! 

Alas ! — thy  hills  among. 
Had  I  but  left  a  memory  of  my  name, 
Of  love  and  grief  one  cfeep,  true,  fervent  song, 

Unto  immortal  fame ! 

But  like  a  lute's  brief  tone, 
like  a  rose-odor  on  the  breezes  cast, 
Like  a  swift  flush  of  dayspring,  seen  and  gone. 

So  hath  my  spuit  pan'd — 


*  Sestini,  the  Roman  Improvisatore,  when  on  his  death-bed  at 
Paris,  is  s&id  to  have  poured  forth  a  Farewell  to  Italy,  in  hit  moat 
impassioned  poetry 
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Pouring  itself  away 
As  a  wild  bird  amidst  the  ioliase  turns 
That  which  within  him  triumphs,  beats,  or  bunw 

Into  a  fleeting  lay ; 

That  swells,  and  floats,  and  dies. 
Leaving  no  echo  to  the  summer  woods 
Of  the  rich  breathings  and  impassioned  sighs, 

Which  thrili'd  their  solitudes. 

Yet,  yet  remember  me ! 
Friends !  that  upon  its  murmurs  oft  have  hung, 
When  from  my  bosom,  joyously  and  free. 

The  fiery  fountain  sprung. 

Under  the  dark  rich  blue 
Of  midnight  heavens,  and  on  the  star-lit  sea, 
And  when  woods  kindle  into  Spring's  first  hue. 

Sweet  friends!  remember  me! 

And  in  the  marble  halls, 
Where  life's  full  glow  the  dreams  of  beauty  wear, 
And  poet-thoughts  embodied  light  the  wails. 

Let  me  be  with  you  there ! 

Fain  would  I  bind,  for  you, 
My  memory  with  all  glorious  things  to  dwell ; 
Fain  bid  all  k)vely  sounds  my  name  renew— 

Sweet  fnends !  bright  land !  farewell ! 


MUSIC  OF  YESTERDAY. 

'*0 !  mein  Geist,  ich  fUhle  es  in  mir,  sU^bt  nach  etwas  Ueberir 
disehem,  das  keinem  Menschen  gegonnt  \sU'"—Tieck, 

The  chord,  the  harp's  full  chord  is  hush'd 

The  voice  hath  died  away. 
Whence  music,  like  sweet  waters,  gush'd. 

But  yesterday. 

Th'  awakeninff  note,  the  breeze-like  swell. 

The  mil  o'eisweeping  tone. 
The  sounds  that  sigh'd  "  l?arewell,  farewell !" 

Are  gone— all  gone  ! 

The  love,  whose  fervent  spirit  passed 

With  the  rich  measure's  flow ; 

The  gnef,  to  which  it  sank  at  last- 
Where  are  they  now  1 

They  are  with  the  scents,  by  Summer's  breath 

Borne  from  a  rose  now  shed : . 
With  the  words  from  lips  long  seal'd  iii  deathr- 

Foi  ever  fled. 
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The  sea-sheli,  of  its  native  deep 

A  moaning  thrill  retains ; 
But  earth  and  air  no  record  keep 

Of  parted  strains. 

And  all  the  memories,  all  the  dreams. 
They  woke  in  floating  by ; 

The  tender  thoughts,  th*  Elysian  gleams— 
Could  these  loo  die  1 

They  died— as  on  the  water's  breast 
The  ripple  melts  away, 

When  tht  breeze  that  stirr'd  it  sinks  to  rest- 
So  perish'd  they ! 

Mysterious  in  their  sudden  birth, 

And  mournful  in  their  close. 

Passing,  and  finding  not  on  earth 
Aim  or  repose. 

Whence, were  they?— like  the  breath  of  floweni 
Whjr  thus  to  come  and  go  I 

A  long,  long  journey  must  be  ours 
Ere  this  we  know ! 


THE  FORSAKEN  HEARTH. 

*•  Was  inir  fehlt  T— Mir  febit  la  alles. 
Bin  BO  gtMZ  verlauen  bier  r'      <     TyroUm  Mdody. 

The  Hearth,  the  Hearth  is  desolate,  the  fire^s  quench'd  and 

That  into  happy  children's  eyes  once  bri^htiy  laughing  shone ; 
The  place  wifere  mirth  and  music  met  is  hush'd  through  day 

Oh !  for  one  Kind,  one  sunny  face,  of  all  that  there  made  light ! 

But  scatter'd  are  those  pleasant  smiles  afer  by  mount  and  shore. 
Like  gleaming  waters  from  one  spring  dispersed  to  meet  no 

more.  .      ,     .  . 

Those  kindred  eyes  reflect  not  now  each  other's  joy  or  TiHh, 
Unbound  is  that  sweet  wreath  of  home— alas!  the  lonely 

Heartii! 

The  voices  that  have  mmgled  here  now  speak  another  tongue, 
Or  breathe,  perchance,  to  alien  ears  the  songs  their  mother 

gung.  [hold  tone^— ' 

Sad,  strangely  sad,  in  stranger  lands,  must  sound  each  house- 
The  Heartii,  the  Hearth,  is  desolate,  the  bright  tire  quench'd 

and  gone. 
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Bat  are  they  speaking,  singing  yet,  as  in  their  days  of  glee  ? 
Those  voices,  are  they  lovely  still,  still  sweet  on  earth  or  sea  ? — 
Oh !  some  are  hush'd,  and  some  are  changed,  and  never  shall 

one  strain 
Blend  their  fraternal  cadences  triumphantly  again ! 

And  of  the  hearts  that  here  were  link'd  by  long-remenibei'ii 

years, 
Alas!  the  brother  knows  not  now  when  fall  the  sister's  lears! 
One  haply  revels  at  the  feast,  while  one  may  droop  alone, 
For  broken  is  the  household  chain,  the  bright  fire  quenrh'u 

and  gone ! 

Not  so — 'tis  not  a  broken  chain — ^thy  memory  binds  thcni  still. 
Thou  holy  Hearth  of  other  days,  thouifh  silent  now  and  chill ! 
The  smiles,  the  tears,  the  rites  beheld  by  thine  attesting  srone, 
H^ve  yet  a  living  power  to  mark  thy  children  for  thine  own. 

The  lather's  voice,  the  mother's  prayer,  though  called  from 

earth  away, 
With  music  rising  from  the  dead,  their  spirits  yet  shall  sway  ; 
And  by  the  past,  and  by  the  grave,  the  parted  yet  are  one, 
Though  the  loved  hearth  be  desolate,  the  bright  fire  quench'd 

and  gone ! 


THE  DREAMER. 


"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  forgeUing  possible  to  the  mind  ;  a  thou- 
sand accidents  may,  and  will,  interpose  a  veil  between  our  present 
consciousness  and  the  secret  inscription  on  the  mind ;  but  alike. 
whether  veiled  or  unveiled,  the  inscription  remains  forever.*' 

English  Opium- Eater. 

"Thou  hast  been  call'd,  O  Sleep !  the  friend  of  woe. 
But  *tis  the  happy  who  have  call'd  thee  so."  SimUiey. 

Peace  to  thy  dreams ! — thou  art  slumbering  now. 

The  moonlight's  calm  is  upon  thy  brow ; 

All  the  deep  love  that  overflows  thy  Ireast 

Lies  'midst  the  hush  of  thy  heart  at  rest. 

Like  the  scent  of  a  flower  in  its  folded  bell. 

When  eve  through  the  woodlands  hath  sigh'd  %re  well. 

Peace ! — the  sad  memories  that  through  the  day 
With  a  weight  on  thy  lonely  bosom  lay. 
The  sudden  thoughts  of  the  changed  and  dead. 
That  boVd  thee  as  winds  bow  the  willow's  head. 
The  yearnings  for  faces  and  voices  gone — 
All  are  forgotten ! — sleep  on,  sleep  on ! 

Are  they  forgotten  ? — It  is  not  so ! 
Slumber  divides  not  the  heart  from  its  woe. 
E'en  now  o'er  thine  aspect  swift  changes  pass. 
Like  lights  and  shades  over  wavy  grass  • 
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Tremblest  thou,  Dreamer? — O  love  and  grief! 
Ye  have  stomis  that  shake  e'en  the  closed-up  lea£ 

On  thy  parted  lips  there's  a  quivering  thrill. 

As  on  a  lyre  ere  its  chords  are  still : 

On  the  long  silk  lashes  that  fringe  tnine  eye, 

There's  a  large  tear  gathering  heavily ; 

A  rain  from  the  clouds  of  thy  spirit  press'd— 

Sorrowful  dreamer !  this  is  not  rest ! 

It  is  Thought  at  work  amidst  buried  hours- 
It  is  Love  keeping  vigil  o'er  perish'd  flowers. 
Oh !  we  bear  within  us  mysterious  things ; 
Of  Memory  and  Anguish,  unfathom'd  springs ; 
And  Passion — ^those  gulfs  of  the  heart  to  fill 
With  bitter  waves,  which  it  ne'er  may  still. 

Well  might  we  pause  ere  we  gave  them  sway. 
Flinging  the  peace  of  our  couch  away ! 
Well  might  we  look  on  our  souls  in  tiear, 
They  find  no  fount  of  oblivion  here  ! 
TTiey  forget  not,  the  mantle  of  sleep  beneath— 
How  know  we  if  under  the  wings  of  death  1 


THE  WINGS  OF  THE  DOVE. 

**  Oh !  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  fly  away, 
and  be  at  resU*'— Psalm  Iv. 

Oh  !  for  thy  wings,  thou  dove  ! 
Now  sailing  by  with  sunshine  on  thy  breast ; 

That,  borne  like  thee  above, 
I  too  might  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest ! 

Where  wilt  thou  fold  those  plumes. 
Bird  of  the  forest  shadows,  holiest  bird? 

In  what  rich  leafy  glooms. 
By  the  sweet  voice  of  hidden  waters  stirr'd  ? 

Over  what  blessed  home, 
"What  roof  with  dark,  deep  summer  foliage  crown'd, 

O !  fair  as  ocean's  foam  ! 
Shall  thy  bright  bosom  shed  a  gleam  around  ? 

Or  seek*st  thou  some  old  shrine. 
Of  nyinph  or  saint,  no  more  by  votary  woo'd. 

Though  still,  as  if  divine, 
Breathing  a  spirit  o*er  the  solitude  ? 

Yet  wherefore  ask  thy  way  ? 
Blest,  ever  blest,  whate'er  its  aim,  thou  art ! 

Unto  the  greenwood  spray. 
Bearing  no  dark  remembrance  at  thy  heart ! 
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No  echoes  that  will  blend 
A  sadness  with  the  whispers  of  the  grove ; 

No  memory  of  a  friend 
Far  off,  or  dead,  or  changed  to  thee,  thou  dove ! 

Oh !  to  some  cool  recess 
Take,  take  me  with  thee  on  the  summer  wind. 

Leaving  the  weariness 
And  all  the  fever  of  this  life  behind : 

The  aching  and  the  void 
Within  the  heart,  whereunto  none  reply. 

The  young  bright  hopes  de8tro)r'd — 
Bird !  bear  me  with  thee  through  the  sunny  sky ; 

Wild  wish,  and  longing  vain. 
And  brief  upspringing  to  fci  glad  and  free ! 

Go  to  tny  woodland  reign : 
My  soul  is  bound  and  held — I  may  not  fiee: 

For  even  by  all  the  fears 
And  thoughts  that  haunt  my  dreams— untold,  unknown 

And  burning  woman's  tears, 
Poufd  from  mine  eyes  in  silence  and  alone ; 

Had  I  thy  wings,  thou  dove ! 
High  'niidst  the  gorgeous  isles  of  cloud  to  soar, 

Soon  the  strong  cords  of  love 
Would  draw  me  earthwards — ^homewards — yet  once  more. 


PSYCHE  BORNE  BY  ZEPHYRS  TO  THE  ISLAND  OP 
PLEASURE.* 

"  Souvent  I'ame,  fortifi^e  par  la  contemplation  des  choses  divines, 
voudroit  d^ployerses  ailes  vers  ie  del.  Elle  croit  qu'au  terme  de  sa 
carri^re  un  rideau  va  se  lever  pour  lui  ddcouvrir  des  scenes  de  lu- 
midre:  mais  quand  la  mort  touche  son  corps  pdrissable,  elle  jette  un 
regard  en  arri^re  vers  les  plaisirs  terrestres  et  vers  ses  compafnes 
mortelles." — Sculkokl,  traiulated  by  Madamk  dk  StabIi. 

Fearfully  and  mournfully 

Thou  bidst  the  earth  farewell, 
And  yet  thou'rt  passing,  loveliest  one ! 

In  a  brighter  land  to  dwell. 

Ascend,  ascend  rejoicing ! 

The  sunshine  ot  that  shore 
Around  thee,  as  a  glorious  robe. 

Shall  stream  for  evermore. 

The  breezy  music  wandering 
There  through  th'  Elysian  sky, 

*  Written  for  a  picture  in  which  Psyche,  on  her  flight  upwaids,  la 
represented  looking  Imck  sadly  and  anxiously  to  the  earth. 
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Hath  no  deep  tone  that  seems  to  float 
From  a  happier  time  gone  by. 

And  there  the  day's  last  crimson 
Gives  no  sad  memories  birth, 

No  thought  of  dead  or  distant  fHends, 
Or  partings— as  on  earth. 

Yet  fearfully  and  mournfully 
Thou  bidd'st  that  earth  farewell, 

AUhouc^h  thou'rt  passing,  loveliest  one ! 
In  a  brighter  land  to  dwell. 

A  land  where  all  is  deathless — 

The  sunny  wave's  repose, 
The  wood  with  its  rich  melodies, 

The  summer  and  its  rose. 

A  land  that  sees  no  parting:, 
That  hears  no  sound  of  sighs. 

That  waits  thee  with  immortal  air-^ 
Lift,  lift  those  anxious  eyes ! 

Oh !  how  like  thee,  thou  trembler ! 

Man's  spirit  fondly  clings 
With  timid  love,  to  this,  its  world 

Of  old  &miliar  things ! 

We  pant,  we  thirst  for  fountains 

That  gush  not  here  below ! 
On,  on  we  toil,  allured  bv  dreamd 

Of  the  living  water's  flow  : 

We  pine  for  kindred  natures 

'To  mingle  with  our  own  ; 
For  communings  more  full  and  high 

Than  aught  by  mortal  known : 

We  strive  with  brief  aspirings 

Against  our  bonds  in  vain  ; 
Yet  summon'd  to  be  free  at  last, 

We  shrink — and  clasp  our  chain ; 

And  fearfully  and  mournfully 

We  bid  the  earth  farewell, 
Though  passing  from  its  mists,  like  thee. 

In  a  brighter  world  to  dwell. 


THE  BOON  OF  MEMORY. 

"  Many  things  answered  me.'* — Manfred. 

I  oo,  I  go  ! — and  must  mine  image  fade 
Txom  the  green  spots  wherein  my  childhood  playMt 
By  my  own  streams  ? 
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Must  my  life  part  from  each  familiar  place. 
As  a  bird's  song,  that  leaves  the  woods  no  trace 
Of  its  lone  themes? 

Will  the  friend  pass  my  dwelling,  and  forget 
The  welcomes  there,  the  hours  when  we  have  met 

In  grief  or  glee? 
All  the  sweet  counsel,  the  communion  high, 
The  kindlv  words  of  trust,  in  days  gone  by, 

rour'd  full  and  free  I 

A  boon,  a  talisman,  0  Memory  !  give, 

To  shrine  my  name  in  hearts  where  1  would  live 

For  evermore  ? 
Bid  the  wind  speak  of  me  where  I  have  dwelt. 
Bid  the  stream's  voice,  of  all  my  soui  hath  felt, 

A  thought  restore ! 

In  the  rich  rose,  whose  bloom  1  loved  so  well. 
In  the  dim  brooding  violet  of  the  dell, 

Set  deep  that  though ! 
And  let  the  sunsef  s  melancholy  glow, 
And  let  the  Spring's  first  whisper,  faint  and  low. 

With  me  be  fraught ! 

And  Memory  answer'd  me :— "  Wild  wish  and  vain! 
I  have  no  hues  the  loveliest  to  detain 

In  the  heart's  core. 
The  place  they  held  in  bosoms  all  their  own, 
Soon  with  new  shadows  fiU'd,  new  flowers  o'ergrown, 

Is  theirs  no  more." 

Hast  thou  such  power,  0  Love  ? — And  Love  replied, 
"  It  is  not  mine !    Pour  out  thy  soul's  full  tide 

Of  hope  and  trust, 
Prayer,  tear,  devotedness,  that  boon  to  gain — 
*Tis  but  to  write  with  the  heart's  fiery  rain, 

Wild  words  on  dust  !'* 

Song,  is  the  gift  with  thee  1 — I  ask  a  lay. 
Soft,  fervent,  deep,  that  will  not  pass  away 

From  the  still  breast ; 
Fill'd  with  a  tone — oh !  not  for  deathless  fame, 
But  a  sweet  haunting  murmur  of  my  name. 

Where  it  would  rest. 

And  Song  made  answerr-"  It  is  not  in  me. 
Though  caird  immortal ;  though  my  gifts  may  be 

All  but  divine. 
A  place  of  lonely  brightness  I  can  give : 
A  changeless  one,  where  thou  with  Love  wouldst  lii 

This  is  not  mine  f  * 

Death,  Death !  wilt  thou  the  restless  wish  fulfill  ? 
And  Death  the  Strong  One,  spoke :—"  I  can  but  still 
Each  vain  regret. 
48 
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What  if  Ibrgotten  ? — All  thy  soul  would  crave, 
Thou  too,  within  the  mantle  of  the  grave. 
Wilt  soon  forget.** 

Then  did  my  heart  in  lone  faint  sadness  die. 
As  from  all  nature's  voices  one  reply. 

But  one — ^was  given. 
**  Elarth  has  no  heart,  fond  dreamer !  with  a  tone 
To  send  thee  back  the  spirit  of  thine  own — 

Seek  it  in  Heaven." 


DARTMOOR. 

▲  PRIZE  POKlf. 


Come,  briffhl  ImproTement !  on  the  car  of  Time, 
And  rule  Uie  •pacious  world  Trom  clime  to  clime. 
Thy  bandmftid.  Art,  Eliall  every  wild  explore. 
Trace  every  wave,  and  culiura  every  shore. 

May  ne'er 
That  true  succenion  Tail  of  English  hearts. 
That  can  perceive,  not  less  than  heretofore 
Odr  ancestors  did  feelingly  perceive, 

the  charm 

Of  pious  sentiment,  diffused  afar, 

Aoa  human  charity,  and  social  love.        WordnoorUu 

Amidst  the  peoi)led  and  the  regal  Isle, 

Whose  vales,  rejoicing  in  their  oca uty,  smile ; 

Whose  cities,  fearless  of  the  spoiler,  tower. 

And  send  on  every  breeze  a  voice  of  power ; 

Hath  Desolation  rear'd  herself  a  throne, 

And  mark'd  a  pathle.^^s  region  f)r  her  own? 

Yes  !  though  thy  turf  no  stain  of  carnage  wore. 

When  bled  the  noble  hearts  of  many  a  shore. 

Though  not  a  hostile  step  thy  heath-flowers  bent. 

When  empires  totter *d,  and  the  earth  was  rent ; 

Vet  lone,  as  if  some  trampler  of  mankind 

Had  stiird  life's  busy  murmurs  on  the  wind, 

And,  flush'd  with  power  in  daring  pride's  excess, 

Stamp'd  on  thy  soil  the  curse  of  barrenness  ; 

For  thee  in  vain  descend  the  dews  of  heaven, 

In  vain  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower  are  given ; 

Wild  Danmoor !  thou  that,  'midst  i\\^  mountains  ruda^ 

Hast  robed  thyself  with  haughty  soHtude, 

As  a  dark  cloud  on  summer's  clear  blue  diy, 

A  mourner,  circled  with  festivity  ! 

For  ail  beyond  is  life ! — the  roUing^sea, 

The  rush,  the  swell,  whose  echoes  reach  noV  ihee. 

Yet  who  shall  find  a  scene  so  wild  and  bare. 

But  man  has  left  his  lingering  traces  there  % 

K'en  on  mysterious  Afnn's  boundless  plains. 
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Where  noon  with  attributes  of  midnight  reigns. 

In  gloom  and  silence,  fearfully  profound, 

As  of  a  world  un waked  to  soul  or  sound. 

Though  the  sad  wand'rer  of  the  burning  zone 

Feels,  as  amidst  infinity,  alone, 

And  nought  of  life  be  near ;  his  camel's  tread 

Is  o'er  the  prostrate  cities  of  the  dead  ! 

Some  column,  rear'd  by  long-forgotten  hands, 

Just  lifts  its  head  above  the  billowy  sands — 

Some  mouldering  shrine  still  consecrates  the  scene 

And  tells  that  glory's  footstep  there  hath  been. 

There  hath  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  pass*d. 

Not  without  record  ;  though  the  desert  blast, 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  Time,  hath  swept  away 

Tlie  proud  creations  rear*d  to  brave  decay. 

But  thouy  lone  region !  whose  uimoticed  name 

No  lofty  deeds  have  mingled  with  their  fame, 

Who  shall  unfold  thine  annals  ? — who  shall  tell 

If  on  thy  soil  the  sons  of  heroes  fell, 

In  those  for  ages,  which  have  left  no  trace, 

No  sunbeam,  on  the  pathway  of  their  race  1 

Though,  haply,  in  the  unrecorded  days 

Of  kiiig^  and  chiefs,  who  pass'd  without  their  praiae. 

Thou  might'st  have  rear'd  the  valiant  and  the  free ; 

In  history's  page  there  is  no  tale  of  thee. 

Yet  hast  thou  thy  memorials.    On  the  wild 
Still  rise  the  cairns  of  yore,  all  rudely  piled,' 
But  hallowed  by  that  instinct  which  reveres 
Things  fraught  with  characters  of  elder  years. 
And  such  are  these.    Lone  centuries  are  flown, 
Bow'd  many  a  crest,  and  Hiatter*d  many  a  throne, 
Minglinjg  the  urn,  the  trophy,  and  the  bust. 
With  what  thev  hide — their  shrined  and  treasured  dust ; 
Men  traverse  Alps  and  oceans,  to  behold 
Earth's  glorious  works  fast  mingling  with  her  mould ; 
But  still  these  nameless  chronicles  of  death, 
'Midst  the  deep  silence  of  the  unpeopled  heath. 
Stand  in  primeval  artlessness,  and  wear 
The  same  sepulchral  mien,  and  almost  share 
Th'  eternity  of  nature,  with  the  forms 
Of  the  crown  d  hills  beyond,  the  dwellings  of  the  storms. 

Yet,  what  avails  it,  if  each  moss-grown  heap 
Still  on  the  waste  its  lonely  vigils  keep, 
Guarding  the  dust  which  slumbers  well  beneath 
(Nor  needs  such  care)  from  each  cold  season's  breath  ? 
Where  is  the  voice  to  tell  their  tale  who  rest. 
Thus  rudely  pillow'd  on  the  desert's  breast  1 
Doth  the  sword  sleep  beside  them  ?    Hath  there  been 
A  soimd  of  battle  'midst  the  silent  scene 
Where  now  the  flocks  repr.se  ? — did  the  scythed  car 
Here  reap  its  harvest  in  the  ranks  of  war  ? 
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And  raise  these  piles  in  memory  of  the  slain, 
And  the  red  combat  of  the  mountain-plain  1 

It  may  be  thus : — the  vestiffes  of  strife, 
Around  yet  lingerinff,  mark  tne  steps  of  life, 
And  the  rude  arrow  s  barb  remains  to  tell  * 
How  by  its  stroke,  perchance,  the  mighty  fell 
To  be  forgotten.    Vain  the  warrior's  pride, 
The  chiettain's  power — they  had  no  bard,  and  died.* 
But  other  scenes,  from  theft-  untroubled  ^here. 
The  eternal  stars  of  night  have  witness'd  here. 
There  stands  an  altar  of  unsculptured  stone,^ 
Far  on  the  moor,  a  thing  of  ages  gone, 
ProppM  on  its  granite  pillars,  whence  the  rains. 
Ana  pure  bright  dews,  have  laved  the  crimson  stains 
Left  by  dark  rites  of  blood :  for  here,  of  yore, 
When  the  bleak  waste  a  robe  of  forest  wore. 
And  many  a  crested  oak,  which  now  lies  low. 
Waved  its  wild  wreath  of  sacred  mistletoe ; 
Here,  at  dead  midnight,  through  the  haunted  shade. 
On  Druid-harps  the  quivering  moonbeam  play'd. 
And  spells  were  breath'd,  that  fiird  the  deepening  gloom 
With  the  pale,  shadowy  people  of  the  tomb. 
Or,  haply,  torches  wavmg  through  the  night. 
Bade  tne  red  cairn-fires  blaze  from  every  neight,* 
Like  battle  signals,  whose  unearthly  gleams 
Threw  o'er  the  desert's  hundred  hills  and  streams, 
A  savage  grandeur ;  while  the  starry  skies 
Rung  with  the  peal  of  mystic  harmonies. 
As  the  loud  harp  its  deep-toned  hymns  sent  forth 
To  the  storm-ruling  powers,  the  war-gods  of  the  North. 

But  wilder  sounds  were  there ;  th*  imploring  cry 
That  woke  the  forest's  echo  in  reply. 
But  not  the  heart's !-  Umnoved,  the  wizard  train 
Stood  round  their  human  victim,  and  in  vain 
His  prayer  for  mercy  rose ;  in  vain  his  glance 
Look'd  up,  appealing  to  the  blue  expanse, 
Where,  in  their  calm,  immortal  beaufy,  shone 
Heaven's  cloudless  orbs.    With  faint  and  fainter  moan. 
Bound  on  the  shrine  of  sacrifice  he  lay, 
Till,  drop  by  drop,  life's  current  ebb'd  away ; 
Till  rock  and  turt  grew  deeply,  darkly  red, 
And  the  pale  moon  gleam'd  paler  on  the  dead. 
Have  such  things  been,  and  here  ? — where  stillness  dwells 
'Midst  the  rude  barrows  and  the  moorland  swells. 
Thus  undisturb'd  ? — Oh !  long  the  gulf  of  time 
Hath  closed  in  darkness  o'er  those  days  of  crime. 
And  earth  no  vestige  of  their  path  retains. 
Save  such  as  these,  which  strew  her  loneliest  plains 
With  records  of  man's  conflicts  and  his  doom. 
His  spirit  and  his  dust^-4he  altar  and  the  tomb. 
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But  ages  roll'd  away  ;  and  England  stood, 

With  her  proud  banner  streaming  o'er  the  flood  ; 

And  with  a  lofty  calmness  in  her  eye. 

And  regal  in  collected  m  ijesty, 

To  breast  the  storm  of  battle.    Every  breeze 

Bore  sounds  of  triumph  o*er  her  own  blue  seas ; 

And  other  lauds,  iredeem'd  and  joyous,  drank 

The  life-blood  of  her  heroes,  as  they  sajik 

On  the  red  fields  they  won ;  whose  wild  flowers  wave 

Now  in  luxuriant  beauty,  o'er  their  grave. 

*Twas  then  the  captives  of  Britannia's  war,^ 
Here  for  their  lovely  southern  climes  afar 
In  bondage  pined  :  the  spell-deluded  throng 
Dragg'd  at  ambition's  chariot-wheels  so  long 
To  die— because  a  despot  could  not  clasp 
A  sceptre,  fitted  to  his  boundless  grasp  ! 

Yes !  they  whose  march  had  rock'd  the  ancient  thrones 
And  temples  of  the  world  ;  the  deepening  tones 
Of  whose  advancing  trumpet,  fi-om  repose 
Had  startled  nations,  wakening  to  their  woes ; 
Were  prisoners  here. — And  there  were  eome  whose  dreamt 
Were  of  sweet  homes,  by  chainless  mountain-streams. 
And  of  the  vine-clad  hills,  and  many  a  strain. 
And  festal  melody  of  Loire  or  Seine, 
And  of  those  mothers  who  had  watch'd  and  wept, 
When  on  the  field  the  unshelter'd  conscript  slept, 
Bathed  with  the  midnight  dews.    And  some  were 
Of  sterner  spirits,  harden'd  by  despair ; 
Who,  in  their  dark  imaginings,  again 
Fired  the  rich  palace  and  the  stately  fane, 
Dtank  in  the  victim's  shriek,  as  music's  breath. 
And  lived  o'er  scenes,  the  festivals  of  death ! 

And  there  was  mirth,  too  .'—strange  and  savage  mirth, 
More  fearful  far  than  all  the  woes  of  earth ! 
The  laughter  of  cold  hearts,  and  scoffs  that  spring 
From  mmds  for  which  tlicre  is  no  sacred  thing. 
And  transient  bursts  of  fierce,  exulting  glee — 
The  lightning's  flash  upon  its  blasted  tree  ! 

But  still,  howe'er  the  soul's  disguise  was  worn, 
If,  fi-om  wild  revelry,  or  haughty  scom. 
Or  buoyant  hope,  it  won  an  outward  show, 
Slight  was  the  mask,  and  all  beneath  it — ^woe. 

Yet,  was  this  all  ? — amidst  the  dungeon-gloom. 
The  void,  the  stillness,  of  the  captive's  doom. 
Were  there  no  deeper  thoughts  I — and  that  dark  powei^ 
To  whom  guilt  owes  one  late  but  dreadfiil  hour. 
The  mighty  debt  through  years  of  crime  delay*d. 
But,  as  the  grave's,  inervitablv  paid  ; 
Came  h!  not  thither,  in  his  bujjxing  force, 
The  lord,  the  tamer  of  dark  souls — remorse  1 
48* 
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Yes !  as  the  night  calls  forth  from  sea  and  sky, 
From  breeze  and  wood,  a  solemn  harmony, 
Lost,  when  the  swift,  triumphant  wheels  of  day. 
In  light  and  sound,  are  huriymg  on  their  way : 
Thus,  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart. 
The  voice  which  sleeps,  but  never  dies,  might  start, 
Caird  up  by  solitude,  each  nerve  to  thrill 
"With  accents  heard  not,  save  when  all  is  still ! 

The  voice,  inaudible  when  havoc's  train 
Crush'd  the  red  vintage  of  devoted  Spain ; 
Mute,  when  sierras  to  the  war-whoop  rung. 
And  the  broad  light  of  conflagration  sprung 
From  the  south's  marble  cities ; — hiish'd  'midst  cries 
That  told  the  heavens  of  mortal  agonies  ; 
But  gathering  silent  strength,  to  wake  at  last 
In  concentrated  thunders  of  the  past ! 

And  there,  perchance,  some  lone-bewilder'd  mind* 
Tom  from  its  lowly  sphere,  its  path  confined 
Of  village  duties,  in  tne  Alpine  glen, 
Where  nature  cast  its  lot,  'midst  peasant-men  ; 
Drawn  to  that  vortex,  whose  fierce  ruler  blent 
The  earthquake  power  of  each  wild  element. 
To  lend  the  tide,  which  bore  his  throne  on  high. 
One  impulse  more  of  desperate  energy  ; 
Might — when  the  billow's  awful  rush  was  o'«r. 
Which  toss'd  its  wreck  upon  the  storm-beat  shore. 
Won  from  its  wand'rings  past,  by  suffering  tried. 
Searched  by  remorse,  by  anguish  purified — 
Have  fix'd,  at  length,  its  troubled  nopes  and  fears. 
On  the  far  world,  seen  brightest  through  our  tears, 
And,  in  that  hour  of  triumph  or  despair, 
Whose  secrets  all  must  learn    but  none  declare, 
When  of  the  things  to  come,  a  deeper  sense 
Fills  the  dim  eye  of  trembling  penitence. 
Have  tum'd  to  Him  whose  bow  is  in  the  cloud, 
Around  life's  limits  gathering,  as  a  shroud  ; — 
The  fearful  mysteries  of  the  heart  who  knows. 
And,  by  the  tempest,  calls  it  to  repose ! 

Who  visited  that  deathbed  1 — Who  can  tell 
Its  brief  sad  tale,  on  which  the  soul  might  dwell. 
And  learn  immortal  lessons  ? — who  beheld. 
The  struggling  hope,  by  shame,  by  doubt  repell'd— 
The  agony  of  praver — the  bureting  tears — 
The  dark  remembrances  of  guilty  j^eais. 
Crowding  upon  the  spirit  in  their  might  ? 
He,  through  tha  storm  who  look'd,  and  there  was  light  • 

That  scene  is  closed ! — that  wild,  tumultuous  breast. 
With  all  its  pangs  and  passions,  is  at  rest ! 
He  too,  is  fallen,  the  master-power  of  strife. 
Who  woke  those  passions  to  delirious  life ; 
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And  dajrs,  prepared  a  brighter  course  to  run. 
Unfold  their  buoyant  pinions  to  the  sun ! 

It  is  a  glorious  hour  when  Spring  goes  forth 
O'er  the  bleak  mountains  uf  the  sbAoowy  north, 
And  with  one  radiant  glance,  one  magic  breath, 
Wakes  all  things  lovely  from  the  sleep  of  death ; 
While  the  glad  voices  of  a  thousand  streams, 
Bursting  their  bondage,  triumph  in  her  beams ! 

But  Peace  hath  nobler  changes !    O'er  the  mind. 
The  warm  and  living  spirit  of  mankind, 
Her  influence  breathes,  and  bids  the  blighted  heart, 
To  life  and  hope  fix>m  desolation  start  I 
She,  with  a  look,  dissolves  the  captive's  chain. 
Peopling  with  beautjr  widow'd  homes  again  ; 
Around  the  mother,  in  her  closing  years. 
Gathering  her  sons  once  more,  and  from  the  tears 
Of  the  dim  past,  but  winning  purer  light. 
To  make  the  present  more  serenely  bright. 

Nor  rests  that  influence  here.    From  clime  to  clime, 
In  silence  gliding  with  the  stream  of  time, 
St '11  doth  it  spread  borne  onwards,  as  a  breeze 
With  healing  on  its  wings,  o'er  isles  and  seas : 
And,  as  Heaven's  br-sath  call'd  forth,  with  genial  power. 
From  the  dry  wand,  the  almond's  living  flower ; 
So  doth  its  aeep-felt  charm  in  secret  move 
The  coldest  heart  to  gentle  deeds  of  love  ; 
While  round  its  pathway  nature  softly  glows. 
And  the  wide  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose. 

Yes !  let  the  waste  lift  up  the  exulting  voice ! 
Let  the  far-echoing  solitude  rejoice ! 
And  thou,  lone  moor !  where  no  blithe  reaper's  song 
E'er  lightly  sped  the  summer  hours  along. 
Bid  thy  wild  rivers,  from  each  mountain-source. 
Rushing  in  joy,  make  music  on  their  course  ! 
Thou,  whose  sole  records  of  existence  mark 
The  scene  of  barbarous  rites,  in  ages  dark. 
And  of  some  nameless  combat :  hope's  bright  eye 
Beams  o'er  thee  in  the  light  of  prophecy ! 
Yet  shalt  thou  smile,  by  busy  culture  drest. 
And  *he  rich  harvest  wave  upon  thy  breast ! 
Yet  shall  thy  cottage  smoke,  at  dewy  mom, 
Rise,  in  blue  wreaths,  above  the  flowering  thorn, 
And,  'midst  thy  hamlet  shades,  the  embosom'd  spire 
Catch  from  deep-kindling  heavens  their  earliest  tire. 

Thee  too  that  hour  shall  bless,  the  balmy  close 
Of  labor's  day,  the  herald  of  repose. 
Which  gathers  hearts  in  peace  ;  while  social  mirth 
Basks  in  the  blaze  of  each  free  village  hearth ; 
While  peasant-songs  are  on  the  joyous  gales. 
And  merry  England's  voice  floats  up  from  all  her  vales. 
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Yet  are  there  sweeter  sounds :  and  thou  shall  hear 

Such  as  to  Heaven's  immortal  host  are  dear. 

Oh !  if  there  still  be  melody  on  earth, 

Worthy  the  sacred  bowers  where  man  drew  birth 

When  angjel-steps  their  paths  rejoicing  trode. 

And  the  air  trembled  with  the  breath  of  God ; 

It  lives  in  those  soft  accents,  to  the  sky^ 

Borne  from  the  lips  of  stainless  infancy. 

When  holy  strains,  from  life's  pure  fount  which  sprung* 

Breathed  with  deep  reverence,  felter  on  its  tongue. 

And  such  shall  be  thy  music,  when  the  cells, 
Where  Guilt,  the  child  of  hopeless  Misery,  dwells, 
(And,  to  wild  strength  by  desperation  wrought. 
In  silence  broods  o^r  many  a  tearful  thought,) 
Resound  to  pity's  voice  ;  and  childhood  tHence, 
Ere  the  coldf  blight  hath  reached  its  innocence. 
Ere  that  soft  rose-bloom  of  the  soul  be  fled, 
Which  vice  but  breathes  on,  and  its  hues  ave  dead. 
Shall  at  the  call  press  forward,  to  be  made 
A  glorious  offering,  meet  for  him  who  said, 
"  Mercy,  not  sacntice !"  and  when,  of  old, 
Clouds  of  rich  incense  from  his  altars  roll'd. 
Dispersed  the  smoke  of  perfumes,  and  laid  bare 
The  heart's  deep  folds,  to  read  its  homage  there ! 

When  some  crown'd  conqueror,  o'er  a  trample-^  world 
His  banner,  shadowing  nations,  hath  unhirl'd. 
And,  like  those  visitations  which  deform 
Nature  for  centuries,  hath  made  the  storm 
His  pathway  to  dominion's  lonely  sphere, 
Silence  behmd — ^before  h?m,  flight  and  fear ; 
When  kingdoms  rock  beneath  his  rushing  wheels. 
Till  each  rair  isle  the  mighty  impulse  feels, 
And  earth  is  moulded  but  by  one  proud  will. 
And  sceptred  realms  wear  fetters,  and  are  still ; 
Shall  the  free  soul  of  song  bow  down  to  pay. 
The  earthquake  homagp  on  its  baleful  way  i 
Shall  the  glad  harp  send  up  exulting  strains, 
O'er  burning  cities  and  forsaken  plains  ? 
And  shall  no  harmony  of  softer  close 
Attend  the  stream  of  mercy  as  it  flows. 
And,  mingling  with  the  murmur  of  its  wave. 
Bless  the  green  shore3  its  gentle  currents  lave  % 

Oh !  there  are  loftier  themes,  for  him  whose  ^yeB 
Have  searched  the  depths  of  life's  realities, 
Than  the  red  battle,  or  the  trophied  can 
Wheeling  the  monarch-victor  fast  and  far ; 
There  are  more  noble  strains  than  those  which  svHH 
The  triumphs,  ruin  may  suffice  to  tell ! 

Ye  prophet-bards,  who  sat  in  elder  dajrs 
Beneath  the  palms  of  Judah  !     Ye  whose  lays 


NOTES. 

With  torrent  rapture,  from  their  source  on  high. 

Burst  in  the  strength  of  immortality  ! 

Oh !  not  alone,  those  haunted  groves  among, 

Of  conquering  hosts,  of  empires  crush'd,  ye  sung, 

But  of  ihat  spirit,  destined  to  explore 

With  the  bright  day-spring  every  distant  shore. 

To  dry  the  tear,  t  j  bind  the  broken  reed. 

To  make  the  home  of  peace  in  hearts  that  bleed  ; 

With  beams  of  hope  t  >  pierce  the  dungeon's  gloom. 

And  pour  eternal  star-light  o'er  the  tomb. 

And  bless'd  and  hallow*d  be  its  haunts !  for  there 
Hath  man's  high  soul  been  rescued  frum  despair ! 
There  hath  the  immortal  spark  for  Heaven  been  nursed ; 
There  from  the  rock  the  surines  of  life  have  burst. 
Quenchless  and  pure  !  ana  holy  thoughts,  that  rise, 
Warm  from  the  source  of  human  sympathies — 
Where'er  its  path  of  radiance  may  be  traced. 
Shall  find  their  temples  in  the  silent  waste. 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  583,  line  27. 
StUl  rise  the  eaims  of  yore,  all  rudely  piled. 
In  some  parts  of  Dartmoor,  the  surface  is  thickly  strewed  with 
stones,  which,  in  many  instances,  appear  to  have  been  collected  into 
piles,  on  the  tops  of  prominent  hillocks,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  na- 
tural Tors.  The  Stone-  barrows  of  Dartmoor  resemble  the  cairns  of 
the  Cheviot  and  Grampian  hills,  and  those  in  Cornwall.— See 
CooKB*8  Topographical  Survey  of  Devonshire. 

Note  2,  page  584,  line  5. 

Jlnd  the  rude  arrow's  barb  remain  to  tell. 

Fliit  arrow-heads  have  occasionally  been  found  upon  Dartmoor. 

Note  3,  page  584,  line  8. 

The  chieftain's  power— they  had  no  bardy  and  died, 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Afamemnona 

Multi ;  eed  orone*  Ulachrymabilea 

Urfenlur,  i^oiique  lonfa 

Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  Mcro. —Horace. 

"They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died."— Pope's  Translation, 
Note  4,  page  584,  line  11. 
There  stands  an  altar  of  unsculptured  stone. 
On  the  east  of  Dartmoor  are  some  Druidical  remains,  one  of  which 
If  a  Cromlech,  whose  three  rongh  pillars  of  granite  support  a  pon 
derous  table-stone,  and  form  a  kind  of  large  irregular  tripod. 

Note  5,  page  584,  line  34. 

Bade  the  red  cairn-fires  blaze  from  every  height. 

In  some  of  the  Druid  festivals,  fires  were  lighted  on  all  the  cairns 
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and  emineiM^s  around,  by  priests,  carrying  sacred  torches,    All  the 
household  flies  were  previously  extinguished,  and  those  who  were 
thought  worthy  of  such  a  privilege,  were  allowed  to  relight  them 
with  a  flaming  brand,  kindled  at  the  consecrated  cairn-fire. 
Note  6,  page  585,  line  11. 
'IHoos  then,  the  captives  of  Britannia's  war. 
The  French  prisoners,  taken  in  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  were 
confined  in  a  depot  on  Dartmoor. 

Note  7,  page  588,  line  7. 
It  lives  in  those  soft  accents  to  the  sky. 
In  allusion  to  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  great  national  school- 
house  on  Dartmoor,  where  it  was  proposed  to  educate  the  children 
of  convicts. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STANZAS.— THE  HARP  OF  WALES. 

IN8CRIBBD  TO  THB  RUTHIN  WBLSH  LITERARY  80C1RTT. 


Harp  of  the  mountain-land !  sound  forth  again, 
As  when  the  foaming  Hirlas  horn  was  crown'd. 
And  warrior  hearts  ^at  proudly  to  the  strain, 
And  the  bright  mead  at  Owain'^s  feast  went  round : 
Wake  with  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  yore ! 
Haip  of  the  ancient  hills !  be  heard  once  more ! 

Thy  tones  are  not  to  cease !    The  Roman  came 
O'er  the  blue  waters  with  his  thousand  oars : 
Through  Mona's  oaks  he  sent  the  wasting  flame ;    , 
The  Druid  shrines  lay  prostrate  on  our  shores : 
All  gave  their  ashes  to  the'wind  and  sea — 
Ring  out,  thou  harp    he  could  not  silence  thee. 

Thy  tones  are  not  to  cease  !— The  Saxon  pass'd. 
His  banners  floated  on  Eryri's  gal.  s ; 
But  thou  wert  h<  ard  above  the  trumpet's  blast, 
E'en  when  his  towers  rose  loftiest  o'er  the  vales ! 
Thine  was  the  voice  that  cheer'd  the  brave  and  free  ; 
They  had  their  hills,  their  chainless  hearts,  and  thee. 

Those  were  dark  years! — They  saw  the  valiant  fall, 
The  rank  weeds  gathering  round  the  chieftain's  board, 
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The  hearth  left  lonely  in  the  ruined  hall — 
Yet  power  was  thine — a  gift  in  every  chord ! 
Call  back  that  spirit  to  the  days  of  peace, 
Thou  noble  Harp ! — thy  tones  are  not  to  cease ! 


ORUm  CHORUS  ON  THE  LANDING  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

By  the  dread  and  viewless  powers 

Whom  the  storms  and  seas  obey, 
From  tiie  Dark  Isle's*  mystic  bowers, 

Romans !  o'er  the  deep  away ! 
Think  ye,  *tis  but  nature  s  gloom 

0*er  our  shadowy  coast  which  broods  1 
By  the  altar  and  the  tomb, 

Shun  these  haunted  solitudes ! 

Know  ye  Mona's  awful  spells  ? 

She  the  rolling  orbs  can  stay ! 
She  the  mighty  grave  compels 

Back  to  yield  its  fetter'd  prey ! 
Fear  ye  not  the  lightning-strolte  I 

Mark  ye  not  the  fiery  sky  ? 
Hence  ! — around  our  central  oak 

Gods  are  gathering— Romans,  fly  ! 


THE  GREEN  ISLES  OF  OCEAN.* 

Where  are  they,  those  green  fairy  islands,  reposing 

In  sunlight  and  beauty,  on  ocean's  calm  breast  ? 
What  spirit,  the  things  which  are  hidden  disclosing. 

Shall  point  the  bright  way  to  their  dwellings  of  rest  ? 
Oh !  lovely  they  rose  on  the  dreams  of  past  ages. 

The  mighty  have  sought  them,  undaunted  in  faith ; 
But  the  land  hath  been  sad  for  her  warriors  and  sages. 

For  the  guide  to  those  realms  of  the  blessed,  is  death. 

*  Ynys  Dywyll,  or  the  Dark  Island,  an  ancient  name  for  Anglesey. 

tThe  "Green  Islands  of  Ocean,"  or  "  Green  Spots  of  the  Flotids," 
called  in  the  Triads  "Gwerddonan  Llion,"  (respecting  which  some 
remarkable  superstitinhs  have  been  preserved  in  Wales,)  were  sup- 

B)sed  to  be  the  ai>ode  of  the  Fair  Family,  or  souls  of  the  virtuous 
ruida,  who  could  not  enter  the  Christian  heaven,  but  were  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  this  paradise  of  their  own.  Gafran,  a  distinguished 
British  chieftain  of  the  fifth  century,  went  cm  a  vo)'age,  with  his 
family,  to  discover  these  islands ;  but  they  were  never  heard  of  aftei- 
wards.  This  event,  the  voyage  of  Merddin  Emrys  with  his  twelve 
bards,  and  the  expediti(m  of^  Madog,  were  called  the  three  losses  by 
disappearance  of  the  island  of  Britain —Vide  W.  O.  Puouk's  Cow 
krain  Biography^  also  Cambro-Briton,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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Where  ai\5  they,  the  high-minded  children  of  glory 

Who  steerM  for  those  distant  green  spots  on  the  wave  ? 
To  the  winds  of  the  ocean  they  left  their  wild  story, 

In  the  fields  of  their  country  they  found  not  a  grave. 
Perchance  they  repose  where  the  oiimmer-breeze  gathers, 

From  the  flowers  of  each  vale,  immortality's  breath ; 
But  their  steps  shall  be  ne'er  on  the  hills  of  their  fathers — 

For  the  guide  to  those  realms  of  the  blessed,  is  death. 


THE  SEA-SONG  OF  GAFRAN." 

Watch  ye  well !    The  moon  is  shrouded 

On  her  bright  throne ; 
Storms  are  gathering,  stars  are  clouded, 

Waves  make  wild  moan. 
'Tis  no  night  of  hearth-fires  glowing. 
And  gay  songs  and  wine-cups  flowmg ; 
But  oT  winds,  in  darkness  blowing 

O'er  seas  unknown ! 

In  the  dwellings  of  our  fathers. 

Round  the  glad  blaze. 
Now  the  festive  circle  gathers. 

With  harps  and  lays ; 
Now  the  rush-strewn  halls  are  rin^ng. 
Steps  are  bounding,  bards  are  singing, 
— Ay !  the  hour  to  all  is  bringing 

Peace,  joy,  or  praise  :— 

Save  to  us,  our  night-watch  keeping, 

Storm-winds  to  brave, 
While  the  very  sea-bird  sleeping. 

Rests  in  its  cave ! 
Think  of  us  when  hearths  are  beaming, 
Think  of  us  when  mead  is  streaming. 
Ye,  of  whom  our  souls  are  dreaming 

On  the  dark  wave ! 


THE  HIRLAS  HORN. 

Fill  high  the  blue  hirla8,f  that  shines  like  the  wavet 
When  sunbeams  are  bright  on  the  spray  of  the  sea ; 

*  See  note  to  the  "  Green  Isles  of  Ocean.** 

t  Hirlas,  from  hir,  long,  and  glas,  blue  or  azure. 

t  **  Fetch  the  horn,  that  we  may  drink  together,  whose  gloss  is  nke 
the  waves  of  the  sea ;  whose  green  handles  show  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  and  are  tipped  with  gold.*'— From  the  Hirlas  of  OwaikCy- 
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And  bear  thou  the  rich  foaming  mead  to  the  brave, 

The  dragons  of  battle,  the  sons  of  the  free  ! 
To  those  from  who?e  spears,  in  the  shock  of  the  fight, 

A  beam,  like  heaven's  lightning,*  iiash'd  ov^r  the  field ; 
1  o  those  who  came  rushing  as  storms  in  their  might. 

Who  have  shiver'd  the  helmet,  and  cloven  the  shield ; 
The  sound  of  whose  strife  was  like  oceans  afiir, 
When  lances  were  red  from  the  harvest  of  war. 

Fill  high  the  blue  hirlas !  O  cup-bearer,  fill 

For  the  lords  of  the  field,  in  their  festival's  hour, 
And  let  the  mead  foam,  like  the  stream  of  the  hill, 

That  bursts  o'er  the  rock  in  the  pride  of  its  power . 
Praise,  praise  to  the  mighty,  fill  high  the  smooth  horn 

Of  honor  and  mirth,t  for  the  conflict  is  o'er; 
And  round  let  the  golden-tipp'd  hirlas  be  borne, 

To  the  lion  defenders  of  uwynedd's  fair  shore, 
Who  rush'd  to  the  field  where  the  glory  was  won, 
As  eagles  that  soar  from  their  cliffs  to  the  sun. 

Fill  higher  the  hirlas !  forgetting  not  those 

Who  shared  its  bright  (fraught  in  the  days  which  are  fled ! 
Though  cold  on  their  mountains  the  valiant  repose, 

Their  lot  shall  be  lovely — renown  to  the  dead ! 
While  harps  in  the  hall  of  the  feast  shall  be  strung, 

While  regal  Eryri  with  snow  shall  be  crown'd — 
So  long  by  the  bards  shall  their  battles  be  sung, 

And  the  heart  of  the  hero  shall  bum  at  the  sound 
The  free  winds  of  Maelort  shall  swell  with  their  name, 
And  Owain's  rich  hirlas  be  fill\i  to  their  fame. 


THE  HALL  OF  CYNDDYLAN. 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  to-night  ;^ 
I  weep,  for  the  grave  has  extinguished  its  light ; 

*  **  Heard  ye  in  Maelor  the  noise  of  war.  the  horrid  din  of  arms, 
their  furious  onset,  loud  as  in  the  battle  of  Bangor,  where  fire  flasb 
ed  out  of  their  spears."— From  the  Hirlas  of  Owain  CvFEiLioa. 

t  "  Fill,  then,  the  yellow-lipped  horn— badge  of  honor  and  mirth.* 
-From  the  same. 

t  Maelor,  part  of  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint,  according  to 
the  modern  division. 

$  "  The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night, 
Without  fire,  without  bed— 
I  must  weep  awhile,  and  t)ien  be  silent. 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night, 

Without  fire,  without  being  lighted— 

Be  thou  encircled  with  spreading  silence !  " 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  without  love  this  night, 
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The  beam  of  the  lamp  from  its  sammit  is  o'er. 
The  blaze  of  its  hearth  shall  give  welcome  no  more  J 

The  Hall  of  Cyiiddylan  is  voiceless  and  still, 
The  sound  of  its  harpines  hath  died  on  the  hill ! 
Be  silent  forever,  thou  desolate  scene, 
Nor  let  e'en  an  echo  recall  what  hath  been ! 

The  Hall  of  C5mddylan  is  lonely  and  bare, 

No  banquet,  no  guest,  not  a  footstep  is  there  ! 

Oh !  where  are  the  warriors  who  circled  its  board  ? 

—The  grass  will  soon  wave  where  the  mead-cup  waspourM! 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  loveless  to  ni^ht. 
Since  he  is  departed  whose  smile  made  it  bright ! 
I  mourn ;  but  the  sigh  of  my  soul  shall  be  brief, 
The  pathway  is  short  to  the  grave  of  my  chief! 


THE  LAMENT  OF  LLYWARCH  HEN. 

fLIywarch  Hen,  or  Llywarch  the  Aged,  a  celebrated  bard  and  chief 
of  the  times  of  Arthur,  was  prince  of  Argoed,  supposed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  present  Cumberland.  Having  sustained  the  loss  of  his  patri- 
mony, and  witnessed  the  fall  of  most  of  his  sons,  in  the  unequal 
contest  maintained  by  the  North  Britons  against  the  growing  power 
of  the  Saxons,  Llywarch  was  compelled  to  fly  from  his  country, 
and  seek  refuge  in  Wales.  He  there  found  an  asylum  for  some  time 
in  the  residence  of  Cynddylan,  Prince  of  Powys,  whose  fall  he 
pathetically  laments  in  one  of  his  poems,  /fhese  are  still  extant, 
and  his  elegy  on  old  age  and  the  loss  of  his  sons,  is  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity  and  beauty. — See  Cambrian  Biography,  and  Owkm*8 
Heroic  Elegies  and  other  poems  of  Llywarch  Hen.] 

The  bright  hours  return,  and  the  blue  sky  is  ringing 
With  song,  and  the  hills  are  all  mantled  with  bloom ; 
But  fairer  than  aught  which  the  summer  is  bring'uig, 
The  beauty  and  youth  gone  to  people  the  tomb! 
Oh !  why  should  I  live  to  hear  music  resounding, 
Which  cannot  awake  ye,  my  lovely,  my  brave  I 
Whv  smile  th»  waste  flowers,  my  sad  iootsteps  surrounding! 
— My  sons !  they  but  clothe  the  green  turf  of  your  grave ! 

Alone  on  the  rocks  of  the  stranger  I  linger, 
My  spirit  all  wrapt  in  the  past  as  a  dream ! 
Mme  ear  hath  no  joy  in  the  voice  of  the  singer,* 
Mine  eye  sparkles  not  to  the  sunlight's  glad  i>eam ; 

Since  he  that  own'd  it  Is  no  more— 

Ah  Death !  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  he  will  leave  me. 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  it  is  not  easy  this  night, 
On  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Hydwyth, 

Without  its  lord,  without  company,  without  the  circling  feasts  !* 
See  Owen's  '*  Heroic  Elegies  of  IJyxareh  Hen.** 
*  "  What  [  loved  when  1  was  a  youth  is  hateful  to  me  now." 
•  •*»  4  *  *  • 


GRUFYDD'S  FEAST. 
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Yet,  yet  I  live  on,  though  forsaken  and  weeping ! 
— On  grave !  why  refuse  to  the  aged  thy  beef. 
When  valor's  hiuh  heart  on  thy  bosom  is  sleeping. 
When  youth's  glorious  flower  is  gone  down  to  the  dead ! 

Fair  were  ye,  my  sons!  and  all-kingly  your  bearing. 

As  on  to  the  fields  of  your  glory  ye  irode ! 

Each  prince  of  my  race  the  bright  golden  chain  wearing. 

Each  eye  glancing  fire,  shrouded  now  by  the  sod  !* 

I  weep  when  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  is  sounding, 

Which  rouses  ye  not !    O,  my  lovely !  my  brave ! 

When  warriors  and  chie&  to  their  proud  steeds  are  bounding, 

I  turn  from  heaven's  light,  for  it  smiles  on  your  grave  !t 


GRUFYDD'S  FEAST. 

f "  Grufydd  ab  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  having  resisted  the  Ensllsh  suc- 
cessfully in  the  time  of  Stephen,  and  at  last  obtained  from  them 
an  honorable  peace,  made  a  greiit  feast  at  his  palace  in  Y^trad 
Tytoi  to  celebrate  this  event.  To  this  feast,  wtiich  was  contiuuetl 
for  forty  days,  he  invited  all  who  would  come  in  peace  from 
Choynedd^  Potoya,  the  Dehevharik,  Glamorgan,  and  the  marches 
Against  the  appointed  time  he  prepared  all  kinds  of  delicious  viands 
and  liquors;  with  every  entertainment  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
son^;  thus  patronising  the  pfjets  and  musicians.  He  encouraged, 
too,  all  sorts  of  representations  and  manly  games,  and  afterwards 
sent  away  all  those  who  had  excelled  in  them  with  honoiable 
gifts."]— F»d«  Cambrian  Biography. 

liEr  the  yellow  mead  shine  for  the  sons  of  the  brave, 
By  the  bright  festal  torches  around  us  that  wave ! 
Set  open  the  gates  of  the  prince's  wide  hall, 
And  nan^  up  the  chief's  ruddy  spear  on  the  wall ! 

There  is  peace  in  the  land  we  have  battled  to  save : 
Then  spread  ye  the  fecst,  bid  the  wine-cup  foam  high,t 
That  those  may  rejoice  who  have  fear'd  not  to  die ! 

Let  the  horn,  whose  loud  blast  gave  the  signal  for  fight, 
Wj:h  the  bee's  sunny  nectar  now  sparkle  in  light,^ 

•  ♦•  Four  and  twenlT  rant  to  me  have  b«en, 

Wearinr  the  eolden  chain,  and  leading'  pnncea. 

ElegUt  of  lAyvarck  Httu 

The  golden  chain  as  a  badge  of  honor,  worn  by  heroes,  Is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  British  bards. 

t  "  Hardly  has  the  snow  covered  the  vale, 

When  the  warriors  are  hastening  to  the.battle ; 
I  do  not  go,  I  am  hinder'd  by  infirmity." 

OwEN*8  Elegies  of  Hvoarch  Hen. 
X  Wine,  as  well  as  mead,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poems  of 
the  ancient  British  bards.. 

^  The  horn  was  used  for  two  purposes,  to  sound  the  alarm  in  war, 
and  to  drink  the  mead  at  feasts. 


see  WELSH  MELODIES. 

Let  the  rich  draught  it  offers  with  gladness  be  crown'd. 
For  the  strong  heirts,  in  combat  that  leap'd  at  its  sound ! 

Like  the  billow's  dark  swell,  was  the  path  of  their  might. 
Red,  red  as  their  blood,  fill  the  wine-cup  on  high. 
That  those  may  rejoice  who  have  fear'd  not  to  die ! 

And  wake  ye  tlie  children  of  song  from  their  dreams. 
On  Maelor's  wild  hills,  and  by  Dyfed's  fair  streams  !* 
Bid  them  haste  with  those  strains  of  the  lofty  and  free. 
Which  shall  float  down  the  waves  of  long  ages  to  be. 

Sheath  the  sword  which  hath  given  them  unperishing  themei^ 
And  pour  the  bright  mead  ;  let  the  wine  cup  foam  high. 
That  those  may  rejoice  who  have  fear'd  not  to  die ! 


THE  CAMBRIAN  IN  AMERICA. 

When  the  last  flush  of  eve  is  dying 

On  boundless  lakes,  afar  that  shine  ; 
When  winds  amidst  the  palms  are  sighing, 

And  fragrance  breathes  from  every  pine  :t 
"When  stars  through  cypress-boughs  are  gleaming. 

And  fire-flies  wander  bright  and  free, 
Still  of  thy  harps,  thv  mountains  dreaminff, 

My  thoughts,  wild  Cambria !  dwell  wim  thee ! 

Alone  o'er  green  savannas  roving, 

Where  some  broad  stream  in  suence  flows, 
Or  through  th'  eternal  forests  moving. 

One  only  home  my  spirits  knows ! 
Sweet  land,  whence  memory  ne'er  hath  parted ! 

To  thee  on  sleep's  light  wing  I  fly ; 
But  happier,  could  the  weary-hearted 

Look  on  his  own  blue  hills,  and  die ! 


THE  MONARCHY  OF  BRITAIN. 

[The  Bard  of  the  Palace,  under  the  ancient  Welsh  Princes,  always 
accompanied  the  army  when  it  marched  into  an  enemy's  country, 
and  while  it  was  preparing  for  battle,  or  dividing  the  spoils,  he  per- 
formed an  ancient  song,  called  Unbennaeth  Prydain^  the  monarchy 
of  Britain.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  poem  referred  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Welsh,  that  the  whole  island  had  once  b«en  pos- 
sessed by  their  ancestors,  who  were  driven  into  a  corner  of  it  by 
their  Saxon'invaders.    When  the  prince  had  received  his  share 


*  Maelor,  part  of  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint.  Dyfed.  (said 
to  signify  a  land  abounding  with  streams  of  water,)  the  modern 
Pembrokeshire. 

t  The  aromatic  odor  of  the  pine  has  frequently  been  mentioned  by 
travellers. 
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of  the  spoils,  the  bard,  for  the  performanGe  of  this  song,  was  re 
warded  with  the  most  valuable  beast  that  remained. — ^See  Jomss*i 
Historical  Account  of  the  JVeleh  Bards.\ 

Sons  of  the  Fair  Isle  !*  forget  not  the  time. 

Ere  ^)oilei8  had  breathed  the  free  winds  of  your  clime ! 

All  that  its  eagles  behold  in  their  flight, 

Was  youra  from  the  deep  to  each  storm-mantled  height ! 

Though  from  your  race  that  proud  birthright  be  torn, 

Unouench'd  is  the  spirit  for  monarchy  born. 

Darkly  though  clouds  may  hang  o'er  us  awhile. 

The  crown  ^all  not  pass  h-om  the  Beautiful  Isle. 

Ages  may  roll  ere  your  children  regain 
The  land  for  which  heroes  have  perish*d  in  vain. 
Yet  in  the  sound  of  your  name  shall  be  power, 
Around  her  still  gathering  till  glory's  full  hour. 
Strong  in  the  fame  of  the  mighty  that  sleep. 
Your  Britain  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  deep ! 
Then  shall  their  spirits  rejoice  in  her  smile. 
Who  died  for  the  crown  of  the  Beautiful  Isle ! 


TALIESIN'S  PROPHECY. 

[A  iwophecy  of  Taliesin  relating  to  the  ancient  Britons,  is  still  «s- 
tant,  and  has  been  strilcingly  verified.    It  is  to  the  following  eflbct  v^ 

"  Their  God  ihey  shall  worship. 
Their  lang'uag'C  tbey  shall  retain. 
Their  land  tbev  shall  lose, 
Except  wUd  Wales.  "J 

A  VOICE  from  time  departed  yet  floats  thy  hills  among, 

0  Cambria !  thus  thy  prophet  bard,  thy  Taliesin  sung ! 
The  path  of  imbom  ages  is  traced  upon  my  soul, 

The  clouds  which  mantle  things  unseen,  away  before  me  roll, 
A  light,  the  depths  revealing,  hath  o'er  my  spirit  pass'd, 
A  rushing  sound  from  days  to  be,  swells  fitful  in  me  blast. 
And  tells  me  that  for  ever  shall  live  the  lofty  tongue, 
To  which  the  harp  of  Mona's  woods  by  freedom's  hand  was 

strung. 
Green  island  of  the  mighty  !t  I  see  thine  ancient  race 
Driven  from  their  Others'  reahn,  to  make  the  rocks  their  dwell- 
ing-place ! 

1  see  from  Uthyr'st  kingdom  the  sceptre  pass  away, 

And  many  a  Une  of  bards,  and  chiefs,  and  princely  men  decay. 

*  Ynys  Pnrdain,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain,  signifies  the  Fair 
or  Beautiful  Island. 

t  Ynya  y  Cedeim,  or  Isle  of  the  Mighty,  an  ancient  name  given  !• 
Britain. 

t  Uther  Pendragon,  king  of  Britain,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Arthur. 
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But  long  as  Arvon's  mountains  shall  lift  their  sovereign  forms. 
And  wear  the  crown  to  which  is  jgiven  dominion  o*er  the  stormSj 
So  lon^,  their  empire  sharing,  snail  live  the  lofty  tonmie. 
To  which  the  harp  of  Mona's  woods  by  freedom's  hand  was 
strung! 


OWEN  GLYNDWR  S  WAR  SONG. 

Saw  ve  the  blazing  star  ?* 

The  heavens  look  down  on  freedom*s  war. 

And  Hght  her  torch  on  hi^ ! 
Bright  on  the  dragon  crestt 
It  tells  that  glory's  wing  shall  rest. 

When  warriors  meet  to  die  ! 

Let  earth's  pale  tyrants  read  despair. 
And  vengeance,  in  its  flame  ; 

Hail  ye,  my  bards !  the  omen  fair 
Of  conquest  and  of  fame. 

And  swell  the  rushing  mountam-air 
With  songs  to  Glyndwr's  name. 

At  the  dead  hour  of  night, 
Mark'd  ye  how  each  majestic  height 

Bum'd  in  its  awful  beams  f 
Red  shone  th'  eternal  snows, 
And  all  the  land,  as  bright  it  rose, 

Was  fidl  of  glorious  dreams  I 

Oh !  eagles  of  the  battle  !t  rise ! 

The  hope  of  Gwynedd  wakes  I^ 
It  is  your  banner  in  the  skies. 

Through  each  dark  cloud  which  breaks^ 
And  mantles,  with  triumphal  dyes, 

Your  thousand  hills  and  lakes ! 

A  sound  is  on  the  breeze, 

A  iiurmur  as  of  swelling  seas ! 


•  The  year  1402  was  ushered  in  with  a  comet  or  blazing  star,  which 
;he  bards  interpreted  as  an  omen  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Glyndwr. 
It  served  to  inmse  spirit  into  the  minds  of  a  superstitious  people,  the 
first  success  of  their  chiefXain  confirmed  this  belief,  and  gave  new 
vigor  to  their  actions.— Fide  Pknnant. 

t  Owen  Olyndior  styled  himself  the  Dragon  ;  a  name  he  assumed 
in  imitation  of  Uther,  whose  victories  over  the  Saxons  were  foretolA 
by  the  appearance  of  a  star  with  a  dragon  beneath,  which  Uther 
used  as  his  badge ;  and  on  that  account  it  became  a  favorite  one  with 
the  Welsh. — Pknnant. 

X  "  Bring  the  horn  to  Tudwrou,  the  Eagle  of  Battlegy—yide  TIU 
Hirlaa  Horn,  a  poem  by  Owain  Cyfbilkio.  The  eagle  is  a  very  fli- 
vorite  image  with  the  ancient  Welsh  poets. 

$  GwTNKDD  (pronounced  Gwy  leth,)  North  Wales. 


PRINCE  MADOC'S  FAREWELL. 

The  Saxon  on  his  way  ? 
Lo !  spear,  and  shield,  and  lance, 
From  Deva's  waves,  widi  liffhtning  glance. 

Reflected  to  the  day  l 

But  who  the  torrent-wave  compels 

A  conqueror's  chain  to  hear  ? 
Let  those  who  wake  the  soul  that  dwells 

On  our  free  winds,  beware  ! 
The  greenest  and  the  loveliest  dells 

May  be  the  lion's  lair ! 
Of  us  they  ttild,  the  seers 
And  monarch-bards  of  elder  years. 

Who  walk'd  on  earth,  as  powers ! 
And  in  their  burning  strains, 
A  spell  of  might  and  mystery  reigns. 

To  guard  our  mountam-towers ! 
— In  Snowdon's  caves  a  prophet  lay  :* 

Before  his  gifted  sight, 
The  march  of  ages  pas3'd  awav 

With  hero-footsteps  brignt, 
But  proudest  in  that  long  array, 

Was  Glyndwr's  path  of  light ! 


PRINCE  MADOC'S  FAREWELL. 

^  JT  lingers  my  gaze  where  the  last  hues  of  day. 
On  the  hills  of  my  country,  in  loveliness  sleep  ? 

Too  fair  is  the  sight  for  a  wand'rer,  whose  way 
Lies  far  o'er  the  measureless  worlds  of  the  aeep ! 

Fall,  shadows  of  twilight !  and  veil  the  green  shore. 

That  the  heart  of  the  mighty  may  waver  no  more ! 

Why  rise  on  my  thoughts,  ye  free  songs  of  the  land 
Where  the  harp's  loTty  soul  on  each  wild  wind  is  borne  1 

Be  hush'd,  be  forgotten  !  for  ne'er  shall  the  hand 
Of  minstrel  with  melody  greet  my  return. 

— ^No !  no ! — let  your  echoes  still  float  on  the  breeze. 

And  my  heart  shall  be  strong  for  the  conquest  of  seas ! 

*Tis  not  for  the  land  of  my  sires,  to  ^ve  birth 
Unto  bosoms  that  shrink  when  their  trial  is  nigh ; 

Away !  we  will  bear  over  ocean  and  earth 
A  name  and  a  spirit  that  never  shall  die. 

My  course  to  the  winds,  to  the  stars,  I  resign  ; 

But  my  soul's  quenchless  fire,  O  my  country !  is  thine. 

*  Merlin,  or  Merddin  Emrys,  is  said  to  have  composed  his  prophe- 
cies on  the  future  lot  of  the  Britons,  amongst  the  mountains  of  Snow 
don.  Many  of  these,  and  other  ancient  prophecies,  were  applied  by 
Glvndivr  to  his  own  cause,  and  assisted  him  greatly  in  antmailng 
the  spirit  of  his  followeis. 


WELSH  MELODIES. 


CASWALLON'S  TRIUMPH. 

[Caswallon  (or  Cassivelaunus)  was  elected  to  the  supreme  com' 
roand  of  the  Britons,  (as  recorded  in  the  Triads,)  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  Cesar,  under  the  title  of  Elected  Chief  of  Battte.  What- 
ever impression  the  disciplined  legions  of  Rome  might  have  made  on 
the  Britons  in  the  first  instance,  the  subsequent  departure  of  Cesar 
they  considered  as  a  cause  of  triumph ;  and  it  is  stated  that  Cas- 
wallon proclaimed  an  assembly  of  the  various  states  of  *he  island, 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  that  event  by  feasting  and  public  re 
Joicing. — See  the  Cambrian  Biogrraphy.] 

From  the  flowing  southern  regions, 
Where  trie  sun-god  makes  ms  dwelling. 

Came  the  Roman's  crested  legions, 
0*er  the  deep,  round  Britain  swelling  ; 

The  wave  grew  dazzling  as  he  pass'd, 

With  light  &om  spear  and  helmet  cast. 

And  sounds  in  every  rusliing  blast 
Of  a  conqueror's  march  were  telling. 

But  his  eagle's  royal  pinion, 

Bowing  earth  beneath  its  ^lory. 
Could  not  shadow  with  dommion 

Our  wild  seas  and  mountains  hoary ! 
Back  from  their  cloudy  realm  it  flies. 
To  float  in  light  through  softer  skies ; 
Oh !  chainless  winds  of  heaven  arise  ! 

Bear  a  vanquish'd  world  the  story ! 

Lords  of  earth !  to  Rome  returning. 

Tell,  how  Britain  combat  wages. 
How  CASWALLON'S  soul  is  buming 

When  the  storm  of  battle  rages ! 
And  ye  that  shrine  high  deeds  in  song, 
O  holy  and  immortal  throng ! 
The  brightness  of  his  name  prolong. 

As  a  torch  to  stream  through  ages ! 


HOWEL'S  SONG. 


I  Howell  ah  ElnioL  LlygUw  was  a  distinguished  bard  of  the  ^mt 
teenth  century.  A  beautiful  poem,  addressed  by  him  to  Myfhnwy 
Vychan,  a  celebrated  beauty  of  those  times,  is  still  preserved 
amongst  the  remains  of  the  Welsh  bards.  The  ruins  of  M  vfanwy*t 
residence,  Castle  Dinas  Brftn,  may  yet  be  traced  on  a  high  hUI 
near  Llangollen.] 

Press  on,  my  steed !  I  hear  the  swell* 
Of  Valle  Crucis*  vesper-bell, 

*  "  I  hdve  rode  hard,  mounted  on  a  fine  high-bred  steed,  upon  tby 
aeeoant,  O  thou  with  the  countenance  of  cherry-flower  bloom.  Tm 


THE  MOUNTAIN-FIRES. 

Sweet  floating  from  the  holy  dell 

O'er  woods  and  waters  round. 
Perchance  the  maid  I  love,  e'en  now. 
From  Dinas  Bran's  majestic  brow. 
Looks  o'er  the  fairy  world  below. 
And  Ustens  to  the  sound  ! 

I  feel  her  presence  on  the  scene ! 
The  summer  air  is  more  serene, 
The  deep  woods  wave  in  richer  green, 

The  wave  more  gently  flows ! 
O  fair  as  Ocean's  curling  foam  !* 
Lo !  with  the  balmy  hour  I  come, 
The  hour  that  brings  the  wand'rer  home. 

The  weary  to  repose ! 

Haste !  on  each  mountain's  dark'ning  crest. 
The  glow  hath  died,  the  shadows  rest. 
The  twilight-star  on  Deva's  breast. 

Gleams  tremulously  bright ; 
Speed  for  Myfanwy's  bower  on  high  ! 
Though  scorn  may  wound  me  Irom  her  eye, 
Oh !  fetter  by  the  sun  to  die, 

Than  hve  in  rayless  night ! 


THE  MOUNTAIN-FIRES. 

r"The  custom  retained  in  Wales  of  lighting  fires  {CoeleerthC  on  No- 
vember eve,  is  said  to  be  a  traditional  memorial  of  the  massacre  o( 
the  British  chiefs  by  Hengist,  on  Salisbury  plain.  The  practice  is, 
however,  of  older  date,  and  had  reference  originally  to  the  Mban 
ElveA,  or  new  year," — See  the  Cambro  Briton. 

When  these  fires  are  kindled  on  the  mountains,  and  seen 
through  the  darkness  of  a  stormy  night,  casting  a  red  and  fitful  glare 
over  heath  and  rock,  their  eflect  is  strikingly  picturesque.] 

Light  the  hills !  till  heaven  is  glowing 

As  whh  some  red  meteor*8  rays ! 
Winds  of  night,  though  rudely  glowing, 

Shall  but  fan  the  beacon-blaze. 
Light  the  hills  till  flames  are  streaming, 

Fromt  Yr  Wyddfa's  sovereign  steep, 

speed  was  with  eagerness,  and  the  strong  long-hamm'd  steed  of  A 
ban  reached  the  summit  of  the  high  land  of  BrAn." 

♦  "  My  loving  heart  sinks  with  grief  without  thy  support,  O  thou 
that  hast  the  whiteness  of  the  curling  waves !  *  *  *  *  *  I  know 
that  this  pain  will  avail  me  nothing  towards  obtaining  thy  love,  O 
thou  whose  countenance  Is  bright  as  the  flowers  of  the  hawthorn  i 
—Howell's  Ode  to  Myfa^nvni. 


fYr  Wyddfa,  the  Welsh  name  of  Snowdon,  said  to  me-in  the  eon* 
tfiewma  place,  or  djeet. 
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WELSH  MELODIES. 

To  Ae  waves  round  Mona  cleaming. 
Where  the  Roman  track'd  the  deep! 

Be  the  mountain  watch-fires  heighten'd. 

Pile  them  to  the  stormy  sky ! 
Till  each  torrent-wave  is  brighten*d. 

Kindling  as  it  rushes  bv. 
Now  each  rock,  the  mist's  high  dwelling, 

Towers  in  reddening  li^ht  sublime  ; 
Heap  the  flames !  around  them  telling 

Tales  of  Cambria's  elder  time. 

Thus  our  sires,  the  fearless-hearted, 

Many  a  solemn  vigil  kept. 
When,  in  ages  long  departeo. 

O'er  the  noble  dead  they  wept. 
In  the  winds  we  hear  their  voices, 

"  Sons !  though  yours  a  brighter  lot. 
When  the  mountain-land  rejoices. 

Be  her  mighty  unforgot  1" 


ERYRl  WEN. 


r"  Srowdon  was  held  as  sacred  by  the  ancient  Britons  as  Pamassoi 
was  by  the  Greeks,  and  Ida  by  the  Cretans.  It  is  still  said,  thai 
whosoever  slept  upon  Suowdon  would  wake  inspired,  as  much  as 
if  he  had  taken  a  nap  on  the  hill  of  Apollo.  The  Welsh  had  al- 
ways the  strongest  attachment  to  the  tract  of  Snowdon.  Oar 
prhices  had,  in  addition  to  their  title,  that  of  Lord  of  Snowdon."}— 
Pknnant. 

Theirs  was  no  dream,  O  Monarch-hill, 

With  heaven's  own  azure  crown'd ! 
Who  call*d  thee—what  thou  shalt  be  still. 

White  Snowdon !— holy  ground. 

They  fabled  not,  thy  sons,  who  told 

Oi  the  dread  power,  enshrined 
Within  thy  cloudy  mantle's  fold. 

And  on  thy  rushing  wind ! 

It  shadow'd  o'er  thy  silent  height, 

It  fiU'd  thy  chainless  air. 
Deep  thoughts  of  majesty  and  might 

For  ever  breathing  there. 

Nor  hath  it  fled !  the  awfiil  spell 

Yet  holds  unbroken  sway, 
As  when  on  that  wild  rock  it  fell. 

Where  Merddin  Emrys  lay  !* 


"Tinas  Erarys  (the  fortress  of  Ambrose,)  a  celebrated  rock  amongst 
Uie  mountains  of  Snowdon,  is  said  to  be  so  called  from  having  biaa 


CHANT  OF  THE  BARDS,  6tc 

Though  from  their  stormy  haunts  of  yore, 
Thme  eagles  long  have  flown,* 
,  As  mead  a  flight  the  soul  shall  soai. 
Yet  from  thy  mountain-throne ! 

Pierce  then  the  heavens,  thou  hill  of  streams  1 
And  make  the  snows  thv  crest ! 

The  sunlight  of  immortal  areams 
Around  thee  still  shall  rest. 

Erjrri !  temple  of  the  bard ! 

And  fortress  of  the  free ! 
'Midst  rocks,  which  heroes  died  to  guard. 

Their  spirit  dwells  with  thee ! 


CIIANT  OP  THE  BARDS  BEFORE  THDSR  MASSACRE  BY 
EDWARD  I.t 

Raise  ye  the  sword !  let  the  death-stroke  be  given : 
O !  swift  may  it  fell  as  the  lighming  of  heaven ! 
So  shall  our  spirits  be  free  as  our  strains : 
The  children  of  song  may  not  languish  in  chains ! 

Have  ye  not  trampled  our  country's  bright  crest  ? 
Are  heroes  reposing  in  death  on  her  breast  ? 
Red  with  their  blood  do  her  mountain-streams  flow. 
And  think  ye  that  still  we  would  linger  below  1 

Rest,  ye  brave  dead !  'midst  the  hills  of  your  sires, 
O  !  wno  would  not  slumber  when  freedom  expires? 
Lonely  and  voiceless  your  halls  must  remain — 
The  children  of  song  may  not  breathe  in  the  chain ! 


the  residence  of  Merddin  Emrys,  called  by  the  Latins  Merlinus  Am- 
brosias, the  celebrated  prophet  and  magician  :  and  there,  tradition 
says,  he  wrote  his  prophecies  concerning  the  future  state  of  the 
Bntons. 

There  is  another  curious  tradition  respecting  a  large  stone,  on  the 
ascent  of  Snowdon,  called  Maen  du  yr  ^rddu,  tlie  blacic  atone  of 
Arddu.  It  is  said,  that  if  two  persons  were  to  sleep  a  night  on  this 
stone,  in  the  morning  one  would  find  himself  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  poetry,  and  the  other  would  become  insane. — 6'e«  Williams's  Ob- 
aervatioM  on  the  Snowdon  fountains. 

*  It  is  believed  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  that 
eagles  have  heretofore  bred  in  the  lofly  clefts  of  their  rocks.  Some 
wandering  ones  are  still  seen  at  times,  though  very  rarely,  amongst 
the  precipices. — See  Williams's  Observations  on  the  Snowdon  Moun- 
tains. 

t  This  sanguinary  deed  is  not  attested  by  any  historian  of  credit 
And  it  deserves  to  be  also  noticed,  that  none  of  the  bardic  productions 
since  the  time  of  Edward  make  any  allusion  to  such  an  event.— -Sm 
tko  Cambro-Britont  vol.  I.,  p.  195. 
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WBLSH  MELODIES. 


THE  D  flNG  BARD'S  PROPHECY.* 

••  All  18  not  lost — the  unconquerable  will 

And  courag'e  never  to  submit  or  yield.*'       Milton, 

The  Hall  of  Harps  is  lone  to-night, 

And  cold  the  cnieftain's  hearth : 
It  hath  no  mead,  it  hath  no  light ; 

No  voice  of  melody,  no  sound  of  nlirth. 

The  bow  lies  broken  on  the  floor 

Whence  the  free  step  is  gone  ; 
The  pilgrim  turns  him  from  the  door 

Wnere  minstrel-blood  hath  stained  the  threshold  sUnw. 

And  I,  too,  go :  my  wound  is  deep. 

My  brethren  long  have  died  ; 
Yet,  ere  my  soul  grow  dark  with  sleep 

Winds!  bear  the  spoiler  one  more  tone  of  pride! 

Bear  it  where,  on  his  battle  plain. 

Beneath  the  setting  sun. 
He  counts  my  country's  noble  slain — 

Say  to  him — Saxon,  think  not  all  is  won. 

Thou  hast  laid  low  the  warrior's  head. 

The  minstrel's  chainless  hand : 
Dreamer !  that  numberest  with  tne  dead 

The  burning  spirit  of  the  mountain  land ! 

Think'st  thou,  because  the  song  hath  ceased. 

The  soul  of  song  is  flown  ? 
Think'st  thou  it  woke  to  crown  the  feast. 

It  lived  beside  the  ruddy  hearth  alone  ? 

No !  by  our  wrongs,  and  by  our  blood. 

We  leave  it  pure  and  free  ; 
Though  hush'd  awhile,  that  sounding  flood 

Shall  roll  in  joy  through  ages  yet  to  be. 

We  leave  it  'midst  our  country's  woe— - 

The  birthright  of  her  breast ; 
We  leave  it  as  we  leave  the  snow 

Bright  and  eternal  on  Eryri'st  crest. 

We  leave  it  with  our  fame  to  dwell 

Upon  our  children's  breath. 
Our  voice  in  their's  through  time  shall  swell— 

The  bard  hath  gifts  of  prophecy  from  death. 


*  At  the  time  of  the  supposed  massacre  of  the  Welsh  hards  by 
Edward  the  First. 
fEryri,  Welsh  name  for  the  Snowdon  mountains. 
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THE  FAIR  ISLE— CADER  IDRIS. 

He  dies ;  but  yet  tl^ie  mountains  stand, 

Yet  sweeps  the  torrent's  tide  ; 
And  this  is  yet  Aneurivif^  land — 
Winds!  bear  the  spoiler  one  more  tone  of  pride ! 


THE  FAIR  ISLE.t 


(FOR  THE  MELODY  CALLED  THE  "  WELSH  GROUND.'*) 

Sons  of  the  Fair  Isle !  forget  not  the  time, 

Ere  spoilera  had  breathed  the  free  air  of  your  clime : 

All  that  its  eagles  behold  in  their  flight 

Was  yours,  from  the  deep  to  each  storm-mantled  height 

Though  from  your  race  that  proud  birthright  be  torn, 

Unquench'd  is  .the  spirit  for  monarchy  born. 

CHORUS. 

Darkly  though  clouds  may  hang  o'er  us  awhile. 
The  crown  aiall  not  pass  from  the  Beautiful  Isle. 

Ages  may  roll  ere  your  children  regain 
The  land  for  which  heroes  have  perish'd  in  vain ; 
Yet,  in  the  sound  of  your  names  shall  be  power. 
Around  her  still  gathering  in  glory's  ftill  hour. 
S*rong  in  the  feme  of  the  mighty  that  sleep. 
Your  Britain  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  deep. 

CHORUS. 

Then  shall  their  spirits  rejoice  in  her  smile, 
Who  died  for  the  crown  of  the  Beautiful  Isle. 


THE  ROCK  OF  CADER  IDRIS. 

fiT  is  an  old  tradition  of  the  Welsh  bards,  that  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  Cader  Idris,  is  an  excavation  resembling  a  couch  ;  and 
that  KThoever  should  pass  a  night  in  that  hollow,  would  be  found 
in  the  morning  either  dead,  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  or  endowed  with 
the  highest  poetical  inspiration.] 

I  LAY  on  that  rock  where  the  storms  have  their  dwelling. 

The  buthplace  of  phantonis,  the  home  of  the  cloud  ; 
Around  it  for  ever  deep  music  is  swelling, 

The  voice  of  the  mountain-wind,  solemn  and  loud. 
'Twas  a  midnight  of  shadows  all  fitfrilly  streaming, 

Of  wild  waves  and  breezes,  that  mingled  their  moan ; 
Of  dim  shrouded  stars,  as  from  gulfe  feintlv  gleaming; 

And  I  met  the  dread  gloom  of  its  grandeur  alone. 

*  Aneurtn,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Welsh  bards, 
t  Ynys  Prydain  was  the  ancient  Welsh  name  of  Britidn,  and  tig* 
nines /otV  or  beauttful  isle. 
50 
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m  HYMNS  FOR  CHILDHOOD 

I  lay  there  in  silence — a  spirit  came  o'er  me ; 

Man's  tongue  hatti  no  language  to  sjieak  what  I  saw: 
Thinss  glorious,  unearthly,  pass'd  floating  before  me, 

And  my  heart  almost  fainted  with  rapture  and  awe, 
1  view*d  the  dread  beings,  around  us  that  hover, 

Though  veii'd  by  the  mists  of  mortality's  breath ; 
And  I  call'd  upon  darkness  the  vision  to  cover. 

For  a  strife  was  within  me  of  madness  and  death. 

I  saw  them — the  powers  of  the  wind  and  the  ocean. 

The  rush  of  whose  pinion  bears  onward  the  storms ; 
Like  the  sweep  of  the  white-rolling  wave  was  their  motion, 

1  felt  their  dim  presence, — ^but  knew  not  their  forms ! 
I  saw  them — the  mighty  of  ages  dejwrted — 

The  dead  were  around  me  that  night  on  the  hill : 
From  tteir  eyes,  as  they  pass'd,  a  colcTradiance  they  darted,^ 

There  was  light  on  my  soul,  but  my  heart's  blood  was  chilL 

I  saw  what  man  looks  on,  and  dies — ^but  my  spirit 

Was  strong,  and  triumphantly  lived  through  that  hour ; 
And,  as  from  the  grave,  I  awoke  to  inherit 

A  flame  all  immortal,  a  voice,  and  a  power ! 
Day  burst  on  that  rock  with  the  purple  cloud  crested, 

And  high  Cader  Idris  rejoiced  in  the  sun : — 
But  O !  what  new  glory  all  nature  invested. 

When  the  sense  which  gives  soul  to  her  beatity  was  won  * 


HYMNS  FOR  CHILDHOOD. 


INTRODUCTORY  VERSES. 

O !  BLEST  art  thou  whose  steps  may  rove 
Through  the  green  paths  of  vale  and  grove. 
Or,  leaving  all  their  charms  below. 
Climb  the  wild  mountain's  airy  brow ! 

And  g;aze  afar  o'er  cultur'd  plains. 
And  cities  with  their  stately  fanes. 
And  forests,  that  beneath  tnee  lie, 
And  ocean  mingling  with  the  sky. 

For  man  can  show  thee  nought  so  Mr, 
As  Nature's  varied  marvels  there ; 
And  if  thy  pure  and  artless  breast, 
Can  feel  their  grandeur,  thou  art  blest ! 

For  thee  the  stream  in  beauty  flows, 
For  thee  the  gale  of  summer  blows : 
And,  in  deep  glen  and  wood  walk  nee. 
Voices  of  joy  still  breathe  for  thee. 
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THE  RAINBOW. 

But  happier  &r,  if  then  thy  soul 
Can  soar  to  Him  who  made  the  whole. 
If  to  thine  eye  the  simplest  flower 
Portray  His  bounty  and  His  power: 

If,  in  whate'er  is  bright  or  grand, 
Thv  mind  can  trace  His  viewless  hand. 
If  Nature's  music  bid  thee  raise 
Thy  song  of  gratitude  and  praise  ; 

If  heaven  and  earth,  with  beautv  frauefat, 
Lead  to  His  throne  thy  raptured  thou^t ; 
If  there  thou  lovest  His  love  to  read : 
Then,  wand'rer,  thou  art  blest  indeed ! 


THE  RAINBOW. 

I  do  Mt  mr  bow  in  the  cloada,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  ef  • 
an  me  and  the  earth.'*~0«n««t«,  ix.  13. 

Soft  fells  the  mild  reviving  shower 

From  April's  changeful  skies. 
And  rain-drops  bend  each  trembling  flower 

They  tinge  with  richer  dies. 

Soon  shall  their  genial  influence  call 

A  thousand  buds  to-dav. 
Which,  waiting  but  that  oalmy  fall. 

In  hidden  beauty  lay. 

E'en  now  fiill  many  a  blossom's  bell 
With  fragrance  nils  the  shade  ; 

And  verdure  clothes  each  grassy  dell. 
In  brighter  tints  array'd. 

But  mark !  what  arch  of  varied  hue 
From  heaven  to  earth  is  bowM  1 

Haste ;  ere  it  vanish,  haste  to  view 
The  rainbow  in  the  cloud ! 

How  bright  its  glory !  there  behold 

The  emerald's  verdant  rays. 
The  topaz  blends  its  hue  of  gold 

With  the  deep  ruby's  blaze. 

Yet  not  alone  to  charm  thy  sight 

Was  given  the  vision  fair- 
Gaze  on  that  arch  of  color'd  ligt.i. 

And  read  Grod's  mercy  there. 

It  tells  us  that  the  mighty  deep, 

Fast  by  the  Eternal  chain'd. 
No  more  o'er  earth's  domain  shall  sweeps 

Awful  and  unrestrain'd. 


HTMNS  FOR  CHILDHOOD. 

It  tells  that  seasons,  heat  and  cold, 

Fix*d  by  his  sovereign  will, 
Shall,  in  Uieir  course^  hid  man  behbld 

Seed-time  and  harvest  still. 

That  still  the  flower  shall  deck  the  field. 

When  vernal  zei)h3rrs  blow  • 
That  still  the  vine  its  fruit  shall  yield, 

When  autumn  sunbeams  glow. 

Then,  child  of  that  fair  earth !  which  yet 
Smiles  with  each  charm  endow'd, 

Bless  thou  His  name,  whose  mercy  set 
The  rainbow  in  the  cloud ! 


THE  SUN. 

The  Sun  comes  forth ;  each  mountain  height 

Glows  with  a  tinge  of  rosy  light, 

And  flowers,  that  slumber*d  through  the  night 

Their  dewy  leaves  unfold  ; 
A  flood  of  splendor  bursts  on  high, 
And  ocean's  breast  gives  back  a  sky 

All  steep'd  in  molten  gold. 

Oh !  thou  art  glorious,  orb  of  day ; 
Ebnilting  nations  hail  thy  ray, 
Creation  swells  a  choral  lay, 

To  welcome  thy  return ; 
From  thee  all  nature  draws  her  hues, 
Thy  beams  the  insect's  wing  sufilise. 

And  in  the  diamond  bum. 

Yet  must  thou  fade ;— when  earth  ard  heaYen 
By  fire  and  tempest  shall  be  riven, 
Tiiou,  from  thy  sphere  of  radiance  driven. 

Oh  Sun !  must  fall  at  last ; 
Another  heaven,  another  earth. 
New  power,  new  ^lory  diall  have  birtfa, 

Wlien  all  we  see  is  past. 

But  He  who  gave  the  word  of  might, 

•*  Let  there  be  light,"— and  there  was  liriit. 

Who  bade  thee  chase  the  doom  of  night. 

And  beam  the  world  to  bless ; 
For  ever  bright,  for  ever  pure, 
Alone  unchanging  shall  endure 

The  Sun  of  Rignteousness! 


THE  RIVERS. 

Go !  trace  th'  unnumber'd  streams  o'er  eardl 
That  wind  their  devious  course. 


THE  STARS. 

That  draw  from  Alpine  heights  their  birth, 
Deep  vale,  or  cavern  source. 

Some  by  majestic  cities  glide, 
Proud,  scenes  of  man's  renown. 

Some  lead  their  solitary  lide. 
Where  pathless  forests  frown. 

Some  calmly  roll  o'er  golden  sands. 

Where  Afric's  deserts  lie ; 
Or  ppread,  to  clothe  rejoicing  lands 

With  rich  fertility. 

These  bear  the  bark,  whose  stately  sail 

Exulting  seems  to  swell ; 
While  these,  scarce  rippled  by  a  gale, 

Sleep  in  the  lonely  aell. 

Yet  on,  alike,  though  swift  or  slow 
Their  various  waves  may  sweep. 

Through  cities  or  through  shades  they  flow. 
To  the  same  boundless  deep. 

Oh  r  thus,  whate'er  our  path  of  life, 
Through  sunshine  or  through  ^loom. 

Through  scenes  of  quiet  or  of  strife, 
Its  end  is  still  the  tomb. 

The  chief  whose  mighty  deeds  we  hail. 
The  monarch  throned  on  high, 

The  peasant  in  his  native  vale — 
All  journey  on — ^to  die! 

But  if  Thy  ^ardian  care,  my  Grod ! 

The  pilgrim's  course  attend, 
I  will  noi^ar  the  dark  abode, 

To  which  my  footsteps  bend. 

For  thence  thine  all-redeeming  Son, 

Who  died  the  world  to  save, 
In  light,  in  triumph,  rose,  and  won 

Tne  victory  from  the  grave ! 


THE  STARS. 

•  •Tba  hearens  deelars  th«  riory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  Bbeweth  his  handf* 
Kk.**  Ptalm  XXX.  I 

No  cloud  obscures  the  summer  sky. 
The  moon  in  brightness  walks  on  nigh, 
And,  set  in  azure,  every  star 
Shines,  a  pure  gem  of  heaven,  afar ! 

Child  of  the  earth !  oh !  lift  thy  glance 
To  yon  bright  firmament's  expanse ; 
The  glories  of  its  realm  explore. 
And  gaze,  and  wonder,  and  adore ! 
50* 
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Doth  it  not  speak  to  every  sense. 

The  marvels  of  Omnipotence  ? 

Seest  thou  not  there  the  Ahnighty  name 

Inscribed  in  characters  of  flame  1 

Count  o'er  those  lamps  of  quenchless  light, 

That  sparkle  through  the  shades  of  night ; 

Beholcf  them !— <;an  a  mortal  boast 

To  number  that  celestial  host  1 

Mark  well  each  little  star,  whose  rays 
In  distant  splendor  meet  thy  gaze : 
Each  is  a  world,  by  him  sustained 
Who  from  eternity  hath  reign'd. 

Each,  kindled  not  for  earth  alone, 
Hath  circling  planets  of  ita  own. 
And  beings,  whose  existence  springs 
From  Him,  the  all-powerful  King  of  Kings. 

Haply,  those  glorious  beings  know 
No  stain  of  guilt,  or  tear  of  woe  ; 
But,  raising  still  the  adoring  voice. 
For  ever  in  their  God  rejoice. 

What  then  art  thouy  O  child  of  clay! 
Amid  creation's  grandeur,  say  ] 
E'en  as  an  inSect  on  the  breeze. 
E'en  as  a  dew-drop,  lost  in  seas ! 

Yet  fear  thou  not !— the  sovereign  hand 
Which  spread  the  ocean  and  the  land, 
And  hung  the  rolling  spheres  in  air. 
Hath,  e'en  for  thee,  a  Father's  care ! 

Be  thou  at  peace !  the  all-seeinff  eye. 
Pervading  earth,  and  air,  and  sky — 
,The  searching  glance  which  none  may  flee, 
Is  still,  in  mercy,  turned  on  thee. 


THE  OCEAN. 

••  They  Uial  ro  down  to  the  wa  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  mUen;  t 
•ee  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep."— Pso/fli,  ctU.  II,  M. 

He  that  in  venturous  barks  hath  been 

A  wand'rer  on  the  deep. 
Can  tell  of  many  an  awful  scene. 

Where  storms  for  ever  sweep. 

For  many  a  fair,  majestic  sight 

Hath  met  his  wand 'ring  eye, 
Beneath  the  streaming  northern  lighf^ 

Or  blaze  of  Indian  sky. 


THE  THUNDER-STORM.  til 

Go !  ask  him  of  the  whirlpool's  roar. 

Whose  echoing  thunder  peals 
Loud,  as  if  rush'cf  along  the  shore 

An  army's  chariot  wmeels ; 

Of  icebergs,  floating  o'er  the  main. 

Or  fix'd  upon  the  coast, 
Like  glitfrin^  citadel  or  feme, 

'Mid  the  bright  realms  of  frost ; 

Of  coral  rocks,  from  waves  below 

In  steep  ascent  that  tower. 
And  fraught  with  peril,  daily  grow, 

Form'aby  an  insect's  power ; 

Of  sea-fires,  which  at  dead  of  night 

Shine  o'er  the  tides  afar, 
And  make  the  expanse  of  ocean  bright. 

As  heaven,  with  many  a  star. 

O  God !  thy  name  they  well  may  praise. 

Who  to  the  deep  go  down. 
And  trace  the  wonders  of  thy  ways, 

Where  rocks  and  billows  frown ! 

If  glorious  be  that  awful  deep 

No  human  power  can  bind, 
What  then  art  Thou,  who  bidd*st  it  keep 

Within  its  bounds  confined !    ' 

Let  heavcL^^  and  earth  in  praise  unite. 

Eternal  pxaise  to  Thee, 
Whose  word  can  rouse  the  tempest's  might, 

Or  still  the  raging  sea ! 


THE  THUNDER-STORM. 

Deep,  fiery  clouds  o'ercast  the  sky. 

Dead  stillness  reigns  in  air. 
There  is  not  e'en  a  breeze,  on  high 

The  gossamer  to  bear. 

The  woods  are  hush'd,  the  waves  at  rest 

The  lake  is  dark  and  still, 
Reflectirijgf  on  its  shadowy  breast 

Elach  form  of  rock  and  hill. 

The  lime-leaf  waves  not  in  the  grove. 

The  rose-tree  in  the  bower ; 
The  birds  have  ceased  their  song  of  lovef 

Awed  by  the  threatening  hour. 

*Ti8  noon ; — ^yet  nature's  calm  profound 
Seems  as  at  midnight  deep ; 
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But  hark !  what  peal  of  awful  sound 
Breaks  on  creation's  sleep  ? 

The  thunder  bursts !— its  rolling  might 

Seems  the  firm  hills  to  shake ; 
And  in  terrific  splendor  bright, 

The  gathered  lightnings  break. 

Yet  fear  not,  shrink  not  thou,  my  child ! 

Though  by  the  bolt's  descent 
Were  the  tall  cliffs  in  ruins  piled. 

And  the  wide  forest  rent. 

Doth  not  thy  God  behold  thee  still, 

With  all-surveying  eye  ? 
Doth  not  his  power  all  nature  fill. 

Around,  beneath,  on  high  ? 

Know,  hadst  thou  eagle-pinions  free, 

To  track  the  realms  of  air, 
Thou  could'st  not  reach  a  spot  where  He 

Would  not  be  with  thee  tnere ! 

In  the  wide  city's  peopled  towers, 

On  the  vast  ocean's  plains, 
'Midst  the  deep  woodland's  loneliest  bowers. 

Alike  the  Almighty  reigns ! 

Then  fear  not,  though  the  angry  sky 
A  thousand  darts  should  cast ; 

Why  should  we  tremble,  e'en  to  die. 
And  be  with  Him  at  last  % 


THE  BIRDS. 


*  kn  not  five  •parrowa  sold  for  two  farthing ;  and  not  one  of  tbem  ii  foif«lt«a%» 
m  God  t"— St.  Luke^  xii.  6. 

Tribes  of  the  air !  whose  favor'd  race 
May  wander  through  the  realms  of  space. 

Free  guests  of  earth  and  sky  ; 
In  form,  in  plumage,  and  in  song. 
What  gifts  of  nature  mark  your  throng 

With  bright  variety ! 
Nor  differ  less  your  forms,  your  flight, 
Your  dwellings  hid  from  hostile  sight. 

And  the  wild  haunts  ye  love  ; 
Birds  of  the  gentle  beak  !*  how  dear 
Your  wood-note,  to  the  wand'rer's  car. 

In  shadowy  vale  or  grove ! 

Far  other  scenes,  remote,  sublime, 
Where  swain  or  hunter  may  not  climb, 

*  The  Italians  call  all  singing  birds,  birds  of  the  gentU  beak. 

^  ^^  Google 


THE  SKY-LARK. 

The  mountain-eagle  seeks ; 
Alone  he  reigns  a  monarch  there, 
Scarce  will  the  chamois*  footstep  dare 

Ascend  his  Alpine  peaks. 

Others  there  are,  that  make  their  home 
Where  the  white  billows  roar  and  foam. 

Around  the  overhanging  rock ; 
Fearless  they  skim  the  angry  wave. 
Or  shelter*d  in  their  sea-beat  cave» 

The  tempest's  fury  mock. 

Where  Afric's  burning  realm  expands, 
The  ostrich  haunts  the  desert  sands, 

Parch'd  by  the  blaze  of  day  ; 
The  swan,  where  northern  nvers  glide, 
Through  the  tall  reeds  that  fringe  their  tide. 

Floats  graceful  on  her  way. 

The  condor,  where  the  Andes  tower, 
Spreads  his  broad  wing  of  pride  and  power 

And  many  a  storm  defies ; 
Bright  in  the  orient  realms  of  mom, 
All  beauty's  richest  hues  adorn 

The  bird  of  paradise. 

Some,  amidst  India's  groves  of  palm, 
And  spicy  forests  breathing  balm. 

Weave  soft  their  pendant  nest ; 
Some  deep  in  Western  wilds,  display 
Their  fairy  form  and  plumage  gay. 

In  rainbow  colors  drest. 
Others  no  varied  song  may  pour. 
May  boast  no  eagle-plume  to  sour, 

No  tints  of  light  may  wear ; 

Tfet,  know,  our  Heavenlv  Father  gaidai 
The  least  of  these,  and  well  provides 

For  each,  with  tenderest  care. 
Shall  He  not  then  thy  guardian  be  ? 
Will  not  his  aid  extend  to  thee  7 

Oh !  safely  may's!  thou  rest  !— 
Trust  in  his  love,  and  e'en  should  pain. 
Should  sorrow  tempt  thee  to  complain. 

Know  what  He  wills  is  best ! 
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THE  SKY-LARK. 

child's  morning  htmn. 

The  Sky-lark,  when  the  dews  of  mom^ 
Hang  tremulous  on  flower  and  thom. 
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And  violets  round  his  nest  exhale 
Their  fragrance  on  the  early  gale. 
To  the  tirst  sunbeam  spreads  his  wingB^ 
Buoyant  with  joy,  and  soars  and  sings. 

He  rests  not  on  the  leafy  spray, 
To  warble  his  exulting  lay ; 
But  high  above  the  morning  cloud 
Mounts  in  triumphant  freedom  proud, 
And  swells,  when  nearest  to  the  sky. 
His  notes  of  sweetest  ecstasy. 
Thus,  my  Creator  ?  thus  the  more 
My  spirit's  wing  to  Thee  can  soar. 
The  more  she  triumphs  to  behold 
Thy  love  in  all  thy  works  unfold, 
And  bids  her  hjmins  of  rapture  be 
Most  glad,  when  rising  most  to  Thee ! 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

child's  evening  hymn. 

When  twilight's  grey  and  pensive  hour 
Brings  the  low  breeze,  and  shuts  the  flower, 
Aiid  bids  the  solitary  star 
Shine  in  pale  beauty  from  afar. 
When  gathering  shades  the  landscape  veil. 
And  peasants  seek  their  village-dale. 
And  mists  from  river-wave  arise, 
And  dew  in  every  blossom  lies. 

When  evening's  primrose  opes  to  shed 
Soft  fragrance  round  her  grassy  bed  ; 
When  glowworms  in  the  wood-walk  light 
"Their  lamp,  to  cheer  the  traveller's  sight ; 

At  that  calm  hour,  so  still,  so  pale, 
Awakes  the  lonely  nightingale ; 
And  from  a  hermitage  of  shade 
Fills  with  her  voice  the  forest-glade ;  *  - 

And  sweeter  far  that  melting  voice, 
Than  all  which  through  the  day  rejoice ; 
And  still  shall  bard  and  wand'rer  love 
The  twilight  music  of  the  grove. 

Father  in  heaven !  oh !  thus  when  day 
With  all  its  cares  hath  pass'd  away, 
And  silent  hours  waft  peace  on  earth. 
And  hush  the  louder  strains  of  mirth ; 

Thus  may  sweet  songs  of  praise  and  prayer 
To  'Thee  my  spirit's  offering  bear ; 


THE  NORTHERN  SPRING.— ETC.  tli 

Yon  star,  my  signal,  set  on  high. 
For  vesper-h3mins  of  piety. 

So  may  thy  mercy  and  thy  power 
Protect  me  through  the  midnight  hour ; 
And  balmv  sleep  and  visions  Blest 
Smile  on  tny  servant's  bed  of  rest. 


THE  NORTHERN  SPRING. 

When  the  soft  breath  of  Spring  goes  forth 
Far  o'er  the  mountains  of  the  North, 
How  soon  those  wastes  of  dazzling  snow 
With  lile,  and  bloom,  and  beauty  glow ! 

Then  bursts  the  verdure  of  the  plains. 
Then  break  the  streams  from  icy  chains ; 
And  the  dad  reindeer  seeks  no  more 
Amidst  deep  snows  his  mossy  store. 

Then  the  dark  pine-wood's  boughs  are  seen 
Fringed  tenderly  with  living  green ; 
And  roses,  in  their  brightest  dyes, 
By  Lapland's  founts  and  lakes  arise. 

Thus,  in  a  moment,  from  the  gloom 
And  the  cold  fetters  of  the  tomb, 
Thus  shall  the  blest  Redeemer's  voice 
Call  forth  his  servants  to  rejoice. 

For  He,  whose  word  is  truth,  hath  said, 
His  power  to  life  shall  wake  the  dead, 
And  summon  those  he  loves  on  high, 
To  **  put  on  immortality  1" 

Then,  all  its  transient  sufferings  o'er, 
On  wings  of  light  the  soul  shall  soar, 
Fxulting,  to  that  blest  abode, 
Where  tears  of  sorrow  never  flow'd. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  PSALM  CXLVHL 

''Praise  ye  the  Lord.    Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens :  praise 
him  in  the  heights.** 

Praise  ye  the  Lord !  on  every  height 

Songs  to  his  glory  raise ! 
Ye  angel-hosts,  ye  stars  of  night, 

Join  in  immortal  praise ! 
Oh !  heaven  of  heavens !  let  praise  far-swelling 

From  all  thine  orbs  be  sent ! 
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Join  in  the  strain,  ye  waters,  dwelling 

Above  the  firmament ! 
For  His  the  word  which  gave  you  birth. 

And  majesty,  and  might ; 
Praise  to  the  Highest  from  the  earth, 

And  let  the  deeps  unite ! 
Oh !  fire  and  vapor,  hail  and  snow ! 

Ye  servants  of  His  will ! 
O !  stormy  winds,  that  only  blow 

His  mandates  to  fulfil ; 
Mountains  and  rocks,  to  heaven  that  rise  ; 

Fair  cedars  of  the  wood  ! 
Creatures  of  life  that  wing  the  skies. 

Or  track  the  plains  for  food ; 
Judges  of  nations!  kings,  whose  hand 

Waves  the  proud  sceptre  high ! 
O !  youths  and  virgins  of  the  land, 

O !  age  and  infancy ! 
Praise  ye  His  name,  to  whom  alone 

All  homage  should  be  given ; 
Whose  glory,  from  the  eternal  throne 

Spreads  wide  o'er  earth  and  heaven  ! 


DE  CHATHiLON;  or,  THE  CRUSAPERS 
A  TRAGEDY. 

HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED. 
DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Raimer  DE  ChatHiLON,  a  French  Baron. 

Aymer,  His  Brother. 

Melech  a  Saracen  Emir. 

HisRMAN,         J  KnighU. 

Du  MORNAY,  S  .   ^  ,    .   ,.    ■       ^ 

Gaston,  AVaasaloflCaimer^s 

Urban,  A  Priest. 

MoRAiMA,  Daughter  of  Melech. 

Knights,  Arabs,  Citizens,  6jc. 

AcFi. 

Scene  I.— Before  the  gates  of  a  City  in  Palestine. 
Urban,  Priests,  Citizens,  at  the  gates.    Others  looking  from 
the  walls  above. 
Urb.  (to  a  Citizen  on  the  walls  above.)  You  see  their  lauoeB 
glistening  ?    You  can  tell 
The  way  they  take  ] 
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Cit,  Not  yet.    Their  march  is  slow ; 

They  have  not  reach'd  ttie  jutting  cliff,  where  first 
The  mountain  path  divides. 

Urb.  And  now? 

Cit.  The  wood 

Shuts  o'er  their  track.    Now  spears  are  flashing  out- 
It  is  the  banner  of  De  Chatillon. 

(Very  alow  and  mournful  military  music  without,) 
This  way !  they  come  this  way ! 

Urb.  All  holy  saints 

Grant  that  they  pass  us  not !    Those  martial  sounds 
Have  a  strange  tone  of  sadness!    Hark,  they  swell 
Proudly,  yet  full  of  sorrow. 

[KnigntSf  Soldiers,  6jc.,  enter  with  Raimer  de  Chatillon.. 
Welcome,  knights ! 
Ye  bring  us  timely  aid !  men*s  hearts  were  full 
Of  doubt  and  terror.    Brave  De  Chatillon ! 
True  soldier  of  the  Cross !  I  welcome  thee  ; 
I  greet  thee  with  all  blessing !    Where  thou  art 
There  is  deliverance ! 

Rai.  (Jbending  to  receive  the  Priests  blessing,) 
Holy  man,  I  come 
From  a  lost  battle. 

Urb.  And  thou  bring*st  the  heart 

Whose  spirit  jdelds  not  to  defeat. 

Rai.  I  bring 

My  fether*B  bier. 

urb.  His  bier ! — I  marvel  not 

To  see  your  brow  thus  darken'd  ! — And  he  died 
As  ho  had  lived,  in  arms  ? 

Rai.  {gloomily.)  Not,  not  in  arms— 

His  war-cry  had  been  silenced.    Have  ye  place 
Amidst  your  ancient  knightly  sepulchres 
For  a  warrior  with  his  sword  ? — ^He  bade  me  bear 
His  dust  to  slumber  here. 

llrb.  And  it  shall  sleep 

Beside  our  noblest,  while  we  yet  can  call 
One  holy  place  our  own ! — ^Heard  you,  my  lord, 
That  the  nerce  Kaled's  host  is  on  its  march 
Against  our  city  1 

itai.  (with  sudden  exultation.)  That  were  joy  to  know. 
That  were  proud  joy ! — who  told  it  1 — there's  a  weight 
lliat  must  De  heaved  fi-om  off  my  troubled  heart 
By  the  strong  tide  of  battle  !-— Kaled !— Ay, 
A  gallant  name  ! — ^how  heard  you  1 

Urb.                                           Nay,  it  seem'd 
As  if  a  breeze  first  bore  the  rumor  in. 
I  know  not  how  it  rose  ;  but  now  it  comes 
Like  fearful  truth,  and  we  were  sad,  thus  left 
Hopeless  of  aid  or  counsel — till  we  saw 

liai.  (hastily.)  You  have  my  brother  here  ? 

Urb.  {with  embarrassment.)  We  have — but  he 
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Rai.  But  he — but  he ! — ^Ajrmer  de  Chatillon . 
The  fiery  knight — the  very  soul  o*  the  field-— 
Rushing  on  danger  with  the  joyous  step 
Of  a  hunter  o*er  the  hills ! — is  that  a  tone 
Wherewith  to  Bpeak  of  him  ! — ^I  heard  a  tale— 
If  it  be  true— nay,  tell  me  ! 

Vrb,  He  is  here ; 

Ask  him  to  tell  thee 

Rai.  —If  that  tale  be  true— 

(Ae  tuima  suddenly  to  his  compamon»,\ 
—Follow  me ! — give  the  noble  dead  his  rites, 
And  we  will  have  our  day  of  vengeance  yet. 
Soldiers  and  friends !  {Exeunt  omnes. 

Scene  II. — A  Hall  of  Oriental  architecture,  opening  upon 
gardens,    A  fountain  in  the  centre. 

Aymer  de  Chatillon — Moraima. 

Mor.  (bending  over  a  couch  on  which  her  brother  is  aieep' 
ingj)  He  sleeps  so  calmly  now  ;  the  soft  wind  here 
Brings  in  such  lulling  sounds ! — Nay,  think  you  not 
This  slumber  will  restore  him  %    See  you  not 
His  cheek's  feint  glow  7 

Aym.  (jtuming  away.)  It  was  my  sword  which  gave 
The  wound  he  dies  fi-om ! 

Mor,  Dies  from !  say  not  so  \ 

The  brother  of  mjr  childhood  and  my  vouth. 
My  heart's  first  mend ! — Oh !  I  have  been  too  weak, 
I  have  delay'd  too  long ! — He  could  not  sue, 
He  bade  me  urge  the  prayer  he  would  not  speak, 
And  I  withheld  it ! — Christian,  set  us  free ! 
You  have  been  gentle  with  us !  'tis  llie  weight. 
The  bitter  feeling,  of  captivity 
"Which  pre)rs  upon  his  life ! 

Aym.  You  would  go  hence  ! 

mor.  For  Am  sake! 

Aym.  You  would  leave  me !  'tis  too  late . 

You  see  it  not — ^you  know  not,  that  your  voice 
Hath  power  in  its  low  moumfulness  to  shake 
Mine  mmost  soul  1 — That  you  but  look  on  me. 
With  th?  soft  darkness  of  your  earnest  eves. 
And  bid  the  world  fede  fi-om  me,  and  coll  up 
A  thousand  paa^onate  dreams,  which  wrap  my  life 
As  with  a  troubled  cloud  I — The  very  sound 
Of  your  light  step  hath  made  ray  heart  o'erflow 
Even  unto  aching  with  the  sudden  gush 
Of  its  deep  tenderness! — You  know  it  not? 
—Moraima ! — speak  to  me ! 

Mor.  (covering  herself  with  a  veil.)  I  can  but  weep ! 
Is  it  even  so  ? — this  love  was  bom  for  tears ! 
Aymer !  I  can  but  weep !  (going  to  leave  Attn,  he  detains  her.) 
».  Hear  me,  yet  hear  me ! — I  \ 


Aym.  Hear  me,  yet  hear  me !— I  was  rear'd  in  aims 
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And  the  proud  blast  of  trampets^  and  the  shouts 
Of  banner*d  armies,  these  were  joy  to  me, 
Enough  of  ioy !    Till  you — I  look  d  on  you — 
We  met  wnere  swords  were  flashing,  and  the  light 
Of  burning  towers  glared  wildly  on  me  slain — 
And  then 

Mor.  (hurriedly.)  Yes !  then  you  saved  me ! 

Aym,  Then  I  knew 

At  once,  what  springs  of  deeper  happiness 
Lay  for  within  my  soul — and  they  burst  forth 
Troubled  and  dash'd  with  fear — ^yet  sweet ! — I  loved ! 
Mornima !  leave  me  not ! 

Mor.  For  us  to  love ! 

Oh !  i8*t  not  taking  sorrow  to  our  hearts, 
Binding  her  there. — I  know  not  what  I  say ! 
How  shall  I  look  upon  my  brother  ?    Hark ! 
Did  he  not  call  1  {she  goes  up  to  the  couch.) 

Aym.  Am  I  beloved  ?    She  wept 

With  a  full  heart ! — I  am !  and  such  deep  joy 
Is  found  on  earth !    K I  should  lose  her  now ! 
If  aught — -'^an  attendant  enters.) 
(To  attendant.)  You  seek  me  !  why  is  this? 

Att.  My  Lord, 

Your  brother  and  his  knights. 

Aym.  Here !  are  they  here  ? 

The  knights— -my  brother— said'st  thou  ? 

Att.  Yes,  my  Lord, 

And  he  would  speak  with  you. 

Aym.  I  see — I  know 

(To  attendant.)  Leave  me !  I  know  why  he  is  come— 'tis  vain, 
They  shall  not  part  us !  (looking  back  on  Moraima  as  he  goes 

out.)  What  a  silent  grace 

FIoBts  round  her  form ! — They  shall  not  part  us !  no ! 

[Exit — Scene  closes. 

Scene  HI. — A  square  of  the  city— a  church  in  the  back 
ground, 

Raimer  de  Chatillon. 

Bavmer  (walking  to  and  fro  impatiently.) 
And  now,  too,  now !    My  rather  unavenged. 
Our  holy  places  threatened,  every  heart 
TaskM  to  its  strength  1    A  knight  of  Palestine 
Nmo  to  mm  dreamer,  to  melt  down  his  soul 
In  love-lorn  sighs ;  and  for  an  infidel ! 
— Will  he  lift  up  his  eyes  to  look  on  mine  ? 
Will  he  not-^liush ! 

[Aymer  enters.    They  look  on  each  other  for  a  moment 
without  speaking.] 

JRai.    (suppressing  his  emotion.)    So  brothers  meet!  yon 
know 
Wherefore  I  come  ? 
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Aym.  It  cannot  be,  'tis  vain. 

Tell  me  not  of  it ! 

Rai,  How!  you  have  not  heard  ? 

(turning  from  him,) 
He  hath  so  shut  the  world  out  with  his  dreams. 
The  tidings  have  not  reach'd  him !  or  perchance 
Have  been  forgotten !    You  have  captives  here  t 
Aym.  {hurriedly.)  Yes,  mine !  my  own — won  by  the  right  of 

arms! 
You  dare  not  question  it. 

Rai.  A  prince,  they  say. 

And  his  feir  sister — is  the  maid  so  fair  ? 

Aym.  (turning  suddenly  upon  him.)  What,  you  would  sm 
her! 

Rai.  (scornfully.)  I ! — Oh,  yes !  to  quell 
My  soul's  deep  yearnings ! — Let  me  look  on  swords. 
— Boy,  boy !  recall  yourself! — I  come  to  you 
With  the  last  blessing  of  our  father ! 

Aym.                                           Last ! 
His  last !— how  mean  you  1 — ^Is  he 

Rai.  Dead? — ^yes!  dead. 

He  died  upon  mv  breast. 

^Aym.  (with  the  deepest  emotion.)  And  I  was  here! 
Dead !— and  upon  your  breast ! — You  closed  his  eyes- 
While  I— he  spoke  of  me  ? 

Rai.  With  such  deep  love  I 

He  ever  loved  you  most ! — ^his  spirit  seem'a 
To  linger  for,  your  coming. 

Aym.  What!  he  thought 

That  I  was  on  my  way ! — He  look'd  for  me  1 
And  I 

Rai.       You  came  not ! — I  had  sent  to  you. 
And  told  you  he  was  wounded. 
•  Aym.  Yes— but  not— 

Not  mortally  I 

Rai.  'Twas  not  that  outward  wound— 

That  might  have  closed  ;  and  yet  he  surely  thought 
That  you  would  come  to  him !    He  call'd  on  you 
When  his  thoughts  wander*d ! — ^Ay,  the  very  night. 
The  very  hour  he  died — some  hasty  step 
Gnter'd  liis  chamber--4md  he  raised  his  head. 
With  a  feint  lightning  in  his  eyes,  and  ask'd 
If  it  were  yours  I-r-That  hope's  brief  moment  pasa'd— 
He  sank  then. — 

Aym.  (throwing  himself  upon  his  brotliefs  neck,) 
Brother !  take  me  to  his  grave. 
That  I  may  kneel  there,  till  my  burning  tears, 
With  the  strong  passion  of  repentant  love. 
Wring  forth  a  voice  to  pardon  me ! 

Rat.  You  weep ! 

— Tears  for  the  garlands  on  a  maiden's  grave ! 
You  know  not  /wic  he  died ! 
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Aym.  Not  of  his  wound  ? 

Hai.  His  wound  !— it  is  the  silent  spirit's  wound. 
We  cannot  reach  to  heal ! — One  burning  thought 
PrevM  on  his  heart. 

Aym.  Not — ^not — he  had  not  heard — 

He  blessed  met  Raimer?  / 

Rai.  Have  you  flung  away 

Your  birthright  1 — Yes !  he  bless'd  you  !— but  he  died 
— He  whose  name  stood  for  Victory's — he  beUeved 
The  ancient  honor  from  his  grey  head  fall'n, 
A.nd  died — he  died  of  shame  ! 

Aym.  What  feverish  dream — 

Rat.  {vehemently.)  Was  it  not  lost,  the  warrior's  latest  field. 
The  noble  city  held  for  Palestine 
Taken — ^the  Cross  laid  low  ? — I  came  too  late 
To  turn  the  tide  of  that  disastrous  fight. 
But  not  to  rescue  him.    We  bore  him  thence 
Wounded,  upon  his  shield — 

Aym.  And  I  was  here  ! 

Rai.  He  cast  one  look  back  on  his  burning  towers, 
Then  threw  the  red  sword  of  a  hundred  fields 
To  the  earth — and  hid  his  face  ! — ^I  knew,  I  knew 
His  heart  was  broken ! — Such  a  death  for  him  / 
— ^The  wasting — ^the  sick  loathing  of  the  sun- 
Let  the  foe's  charger  trample  out  my  life. 
Let  me  not  die  of  shame  ! — But  we  will  have— ^ 

Aym.  {grasping  his  hand  eagerly.)  Yes!  vengeance! 

Rai.  Vengeance ! — By  the  dying  once. 
And  once  before  the  dead,  and  yet  once  more 
Alone  with  Heaven's  bright' stars,  I  took  that  vow 
For  both  his  sons  I — Think  of  it,  when  the  night 
Is  dark  around  you,  and  in  festive  halls 
Keep  your  soul  husli'd,  and  think  of  it ! 

(J.  lovj  chant  of  female  voices,  heard  from  behind  the 
scenes.) 

Fall'n  is  the  flower  of  Islam's  race, 

Break  ye  the  lance  he  bore. 
And  loose  his  war-steed  from  its  place. 
He  is  no  more — 

{Single  voice.)  No  more ! 

Weep  for  him  mother,  sister,  bride ! 
He  died,  with  all  his  lame — 

{Single  voice.)  He  died ! 

Ay^m.  {Pointing  to  a  palace,  and  eagerly  speaking  to  hts 
attendant^  who  enters.) 
Came  it  not  thence  ? — Rudolf,  what  sounds  are  these  1 

Att.  The  Moslem  Prince — your  captive — he  is  dead. 
It  is  the  mourner's  wail  for  him. 

Aym.  And  she — 

His  sistei^-heard  you — did  they  say  she  wept ! 

[Hurrying  away, 
51* 
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Bai,  (indignantly.)  All  the  deep-stirring  tones  of  Honor's 
^oice 
In  a  moment  silenoed !  [Solemn  military  music. 

(A  funeral  procession,  with  priests^  6jc.,  crosses  the  back- 
ground to  enter  the  church.) 
Rai.  (jollowing  Aymer  and  grasping  his  arm.) 
Aymer  !  there,  look  there ! 
It  is  your  Cither's  bier ! 

Atm.  yetuming,)  He  bless'd  me,  Raimer  ? 
Yea  heard  him  bleea  me  1 — ^Yes !  you  closed  his  eyes, 
He  look*d  for  me  in  vain ! 
[He  goes  to  the  bier,  and  bends  over  it,  covering  his  face. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  room  in  the  citadel, 

Raimer,  Atmer,  Knights,  assembled  in  Council. 

A  Knight.  What !  with  our  weary  and  distracted  bands 
To  dare  another  field !— Nay,  give  them  rest. 

Rai.  {impatiently.)  Rest !  and  that  sleepless  thought— 

Knight.    These  walls  have  strength 
To  baffle  sie^e.    Let  the  ioe  gird  us  in — 
We  must  wait  aid ;  our  soldiers  must  forget 
That  last  disastrous  day.  [prcaB 

Rai.  (coming  forward.)  If  they  forget  it,  in  the  combat's 
May  their  spears  fail  thejn  ! 

Knight.  Yet,  think  thee,  chief. 

Rai.  When  /  forget  it — how  !  you  see  not,  knights ! 
Whence  we  must  now  draw  strength.     SencTdown  yom 

thoughts 
Into  the  very  depths  of  grief  and  shame, 
And  bring  back  courage  thence  !    To  talk  of  rest  I 
How  do  they  rest,  unburied  on  their  field. 
Our  brethren  slain  by  Graza  ?    Had  we  time 
To  give  them  funeral  rites  \  and  ask  we  now 
Time  to  forget  their  fall !    My  father  died — 
I  cannot  speak  of  him !    What !  and  forget 
The  infidel's  fierce  trampling  o'er  our  dead  ? 
Forget  his  scornful  shout  1    Give  battle  now, 
While  the  thpught  lives  as  fire  lives  ! — there  lies  strength ! 
Hold  the  dark  memory  fast !    Now,  now— this  hour  I 
Aymer,  you  do  not  speak . 

Avm.  (starting.)  Have  I  not  said  ? 

Battle !  yes,  give  us  battle !— room  to  pour 
The  troubled  spirit  forth  upon  the  winds, 
With  the  trumpet's  ringing  blast !    Way  for  remorse ! 
Free  way  for  vengeance ! 

All  the  Knights.  Arm !  Heaven  wills  it  so  i 

Rai.  Gather  your  forces  to  the  western  gate ! 
Let  none  forget  that  day !    Our  field  was  lost, 
Our  city's  strength  laid  low — one  mighty  heart 
Broken !    Let  none  forget  it !  [ExetmL 
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Scene  II. — Garden  of  a  Palace, 

MORAIMA. 

Mor.  Yes !  his  last  look — ^my  brothers  dying  look 
Reproached  me  as  it  faded  from  his  face. 
And  I  deserved  it !    Had  I  not  given  way 
To  the  wild  guilty  pleadings  of  my  heart, 
I  might  have  won  nis  freedom !    PJow,  'tis  past. 
He  is  free  now ! 

[Aymer  enterSy  armed  as  for  battle. 
Aymer !  you  look  so  changed ! 

Awn.  Changed ! — ^it  may  be.    A  storm  o'  the  soul  goes  by 
Not  like  a  breeze !    There's  such  a  fearful  grasp 
Fix'd  on  my  heart !    Speak  to  me — lull  remorse  I 
Bid  me  farewell ! 

Mor.  Yes !  it  must  be  farewell ! 

No  other  word  but  tiiat. 

Aym.  ,  No  other  word  ! 

The  passionate,  burning  words  that  I  could  pour 
From  my  heart's  depths !    'Tis  madness !    What  have  I 
To  do  with  love  1    I  see  it  all—the  mist 
Is  gone — ^th^  bright  mist  gone !    I  see  the  woe. 
The  ruin,  the  despair !    And  yet  I  love, 
Love  wildly,  fatally ! — But  speak  to  me ! 
Fill  all  my  soul  once  more  with  reckless  joy ! 
That  blessed  voice  again ! 

Mor.  Why,  why  is  this  t 

Oh !  send  me  to  my  father !    We  must  part. 

Aym.  Part ! — ^yes,  I  know  it  all !    I  could  not  go 
Till  I  had  seen  you ! — Give  me  one  farewell. 
The  last — perchance  the  last ! — but  one  forewell. 
Whose  mournful  music  I  may  take  with  me 
Through  tumult,  horror,  death ! 

[A  distant  sound  of  trumpets. 

Mor.  (starting.)  You  go  to  battle ! 

Aym.  Hear  you  not  that  sound  1 

Yes !  I  go  there,  where  dark  and  stormy  thoughts 
Find  their  free  path ! 

Mor.  Aymer !  who  leads  the  foe  ? 

(Confused.)  I  meant — ^I  mean— my  people ! — ^Who  is  he, 
My  people's  leader  ?  [—you  seem— 

Aym.  Kaled.  {looking  at  her  suspiciously.)  How ! 

The  name  disturbs  you ! 

Mor.  My  last  brother's  name. 

Aym.  Fear  not  my  sword  for  him ! 

Mor.  (turning  away.)  If  they  should  meet! 
I  know  the  vow  he  made.    (To  Aymer) 

If  thou — ^if  thou 
Should'stM! 

Aym.  Moraima !  then  your  blessed  tears 

Would  flow  for  me  ?  then  you  would  weep  for  mc  ? 

Mor,  I  must  weep  tears  of  very  shame— and  yet— 
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I^-if  your  words  have  been  love*8  own  true  words. 

Grant  me  one  boon !  [Trumpet  sounds  again. 

Aym.  Hark !  I  must  hence — a  boon ! 

Ask  it,  and  hold  its  memory  to  your  heart, 
As  the  last  token,  it  may  be,  of  love 
So  deep  and  sad. 

Mor.  Pledge  me  your  knightly  faith ! 

Aym.  My  knightly  faith,  my  life,  my  honor — all, 
I  pledge  thee  all  to  grant  it ! 

Mor.  Then,  to-day. 

Go  not  this  day  to  battle ! — He  is  there. 
My  brother  Kaled ! 

Aym.  {wildly.)    Have  I  flung  my  sword 
Down  to  dishonor  ?        [Going  to  leave  her — sJie  detains  Mm 

Mor.  Oh !  your  name  hath  stirr*d 

His  soul  amidst  his  tents,  and  he  had  vow'd. 
Long  ere  we  met,  to  cross  his  sword  with  yours. 
Till  one  or  both  should  fall.    There  hath  been  death 
Since  then,  amongst  us ;  he  will  seek  revenge, 
And  his  revenge — ^forgive  me !— oh !  forgive ! 
— ^I  could  not  l^ar  that  thought ! 

Aym.  Now  must  the  glance 

Of  a  brave  man  strike  me  to  the  very  dust ! 
Ay,  this  is  «Aame.  [Covering  his  face. 

(Turning  wildly  to  Moraima.)  You  scorn  me  too  ? 

Away ! — she  does  not  know 
What  she  hath  done  !  [Rushes  out. 

Scene  III. — Before  a  gateway  within  the  city 
Raimer,  Herman,  Knights,  Men-at-arms,  b^c. 

Her.  'Tis  past  the  hour. 

Rai.  (looking  out  anxiously.)  Away  !  *tis  not  the  hour ! 
Not  yet ! — When  v\  as  the  battle's  hour  delay'd 
For  a  Chatillon  1    We  must  have  come  too  soon ! 
All  are  not  here. 

Her.  Yes,  all ! 

Rai.  They  came  too  soon !  [all  here ! 

{Going  up  to  the  knights.)  Couci,  De  Foix,  Du  Mormy— here. 
And  he  the  last ! — my  brother !  {To  a  Soldier.) 

Where's  your  lord  1 
{Timing  away.)  Why  should  I  ask,  when  that  feir  Infidel-  -  - 

[Aymer  enters. 
The  Saracen  at  our  gates— «nd  you  the  last ! 
Come  on,  remember  all  your  fame ! 

Aym.  {coming  forward  in  great  agitation.)  My  fame ! 
— ^Why  did  you  save  me  from  the  Paynim's  sword, 
In  my  first  battle  1 

Rai.  What  wild  words  are  these  t 

Aym.  You  should  have  let  me  perish  then — ^yes  then  ! 
Go  to  your  field  and  leave  me ! 

Knights,  'thronging  round  him.)  Leave  you ! 
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Bai,  "  Aymer! 

Was  it  your  voice  1 

Aym.  Now  talk  to  me  of  fame ! 

Tell  me  of  all  my  warlike  ancestors. 
And  of  my  father's  death — that  bitter  death ! 
Never  did  pilgrim  for  the  fountains  thirst 
As  I  for  this  day*s  vengeance ! — To  your  field ! 
—I  may  not  go ! 

Eat.  (turning  from  him.)  The  name  his  race  hath  borne 
Through  a  thousand  battles— lost!         [Returning  to  Aymer. 

AChatUlon! 
Will  you  live  and  wed  dishonor  \ 

Aym.  (covering  his  face.)       Let  the  grave 
Take  me  and  cover  me !— I  must  go  down 
To  its  rest  without  my  sword  ! 

Mai.  There's  some  dark  spell  upon  him !    Aymer,  brother ! 
Let  me  not  die  of  shame ! — He  that  died  so 
Tum'd  sickening  from  the  sun ! 
Aym.  Where  should  I  turn  % 

[Going  up  abruptly  to  the  knights. 
Herman,  Du  Momay !  ye  have  stood  with  me 
I'  the  battle's  front— ye  know  me ! — ^ye  have  seen 
The  fiery  ioy  of  danger  bear  me  on. 

As  a  wind  the  arrow ! — Leave  me  now — ^"tis  past !  Istniled, 
Rai.  {with  bitterness.)  He  copies  from  her  J — the  infidel  hath 
Doubtless  for  this. 

Aym.  I  should  have  been  to-day 

•Where  shafts  fly  thickest,  and  the  crossing  swords 
Cannot  flash  out  for  blood ! — ^hark !  jjou  are  call'd  ! 

[Wild  Turkish  music  heard  without.     The  background 
of  the  scene  becomes  more  and  more  crowded  with 
armed  men. 
Lay  lance  in  rest ! — ^wave,  noble  banners,  wave ! 

[Throwing  down  his  sword 
Go  fi-om  me ! — cleave  the  fallen ! — 

Her.  Nay,  but  the  cause  ? 

Tell  us  the  cause !  [crested  helm 

JJflf.  (approaching  him  indignantly.)  Your  sword— your 
And  your  knighf  s  mantle — cast  them  down !  your  name 
Is  in  the  dust  I— our  father's  name !— the  cause  1 
—Tell  it  not,  tell  it  not ! 

[Turning  to  the  soldiers  and  waving  his  hand. 
Sound,  trumpets,  sound ! 

On,  lances,  for  the  Cross !  [at  Aymer. 

[Military  music.  As  the  knights  march  out  ^he  looks  back 
I  would  not  now 
Call  back  my  noble  father  from  the  dead. 
If  I  could  with  but  a  breath ! — Sound,  trumpets,  sound ! 

[Exeunt  knights  and  soldiers. 
Aym.  Why  should  I  bear  this  shame  T— 'tis  not  too  late ! 

^Rushin^  after  them — he  suddenly  checks  himself. 
1 !— my  knightly  feith  pledged  1  -  -  » - 


My  faith !— my  knightly  feith  pledged  to  my  fell !  [Exit 
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ScKNE  IV.— j?c/or«  a  Church. 

Groups  of  citizens  passing  to  and  fro,     Aymer  standing 

against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church  in  the  backgrouna, 

and  leaning  on  his  sword. 

Ist  at.  ito  2d.)  From  the  walls?— how  goes  the  battle? 

2d  at.  Well,  all  well. 
Praise  to  the  Saints ! — I  saw  De  Chatillon 
Fighting,  as  if  upon  his  single  arm 
The  fete  o'  the  day  were  set. 

3d  at.  Shame  light  on  those 

That  strike  not  with  him  in  their  place ! 

Ist  at.  You  mean 

His  brother? — ^Ay,  is't  not  a  fearful  thing 
That  one  of  such  a  race — a  brave  one  too— 
Should  have  thus  fallen  ? 

2d  at.  They  say  the  captive  ffirl 

Whom  he  so  loved,  hath  won  him  from  his  feitn 
To  the  vile  Faynim  creed. 

Aym.  (suddenly  coming  forward.)  Who  dares  say  that  ? 
Show  me  who  dares  say  that ! 

[they  shrink  back — Jie  laughs  scornfully. 
Ha !  ha !  ye  thought 
To  play  with  a  sleeper*s  name  ! — to  make  your  mirth 
As  low-bom  men  sit  by  a  tomb,  and  jest 
O'er  a  dead  warrior !  Where *s  the  slanderer  1  Speak ! 

A  Citizen  enters  hastily, 
at.  Haste  to  the  walls  f— De  Cbatillon  hath  slain 
The  Paynim  chief!  [They  all  go  out, 

Aym.  Why  should  they  shrink  ? — I,  I  should  ask  the  night 
To  cover  me ! — I  that  have  flung  my  name 
Away  to  scorn ! — Hush !  am  I  not  alone  ? 

[Listening  eagerly. 
There's  a  voice  calling  me — a  voice  i'  the  air — 
My  fether's ! — 'Twas  my  father's !    Are  the  dead 
Unseen,  yet  with  us  ? — fearful !  - 

[Loud  shouts  without^  he  rushes  forward  exultingl\, 
'Tis  the  shout 
Of  victory ! — ^We  have  triumphed ! 

We  ! — ^my  place 
Is  'midst  the  fellen ! 
[Music  heard,  which  approaches,  swelling  irUo  a  triunk 
phant  march.    Knights  enter  in  procession,  with  batt- 
nerSf  torch-bearers.  4jc.     The  gates  of  the  church  are 
thrown  open,  and  the  altar,  toinbs,  ^c,  within^  are  seen 
illuminated.    Knights  pass  over^  and  enter  the  church. 
One  of  them  takes  a  torch,  and  lifts  it  to  Amver's  face  in 
passing.    He  strikes  it  down  with  a  sword;  then  see- 
ing Raimer  approach,  drops  the  sword,  and  covers  his 
face. 
Aym.  {grasping  RiTMER  by  the  mantlcy  as  he  is  about  to 
ttass.)  Brother !  forsake  me  not ! 
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SaL  (suddenly  drawing  his  sword,  and  showing  ft  him.) 

My  sword  is  red 
With  victory  and  rexenge ! — look — dyed  to  the  hilt ! 
—We  fought — and  where  were  you  ? 
Aym.  Forsake  me  not ! 

£ai,  'jtointing  with  his  sword  to  the  tombs  within  the 
church.)  Those  are  proud  tombs ! — ^the  dead,  the  glori- 
ous dead, 
Think  you  they  sleep,  and  know  not  of  their  sons 
In  the  mysterious  grave  1 — We  laid  him  there  I 
—Before  the  ashes  of  your  father,  speak ! 
Have  you  abiured  your  faith  ? 
Aym.  (indignantly)  Your  name  is  mine — ^your  Wood — and 
you  ask  this  ! 
Wake  him  to  hear  me  answer ! — have  you — No ! 
^You  have  not  dared  to  think  it. 

{Breaks  from  him  and  goes  out, 
JRai.  (entering  the  church,  and  bending  over  one  of  the 
tombs.)  Not  )ret  lost ! 

Not  yet  (dl  lost ! — ^He  shall  be  thine  again ! 
So  Shalt  thou  sleep  in  peace ! 

[Music^  and  choi-usof  voices  from  the  church. 
Praise,  praise  to  Heaven ! 
Sing  of  the  conquerM  held,  the  Paynim  flying, 

Light  up  the  shrines,  and  bid  tlie  banners  wave ! 
Sinff  of  the  warrior,  for  the  red-cross  dying, 
Chant  a  proud  requiem  o'er  his  holy  grave ! 
Praise,  praise  to  Heaven  ! 
Praise ! — liit  the  song  through  night's  resounding  sky ! 
Peace  to  the  valiant  Tor  the  Cross  that  die ! 
Sleep  soft,  ye  brave ! 

ACT  HI. 

Scene  I.— -4  platform  before  the  Citadel. — Knights  entering. 
Her.  (to  one  of  the  Knights.)  You  would  plead  for  him  I 
Knight.  Nay,  remember  all 

His  past  renown ! 
lier.  I  had  a  friend  in  youth — 

This  Aymer's  father  had  him  shamed  for  less 

Than  his  son's  fault— far  less ! — 

We  must  accuse  him— he  must  have  his  shield 

Reversed—^  name  degraded. 
Knight.  He  might  yet—  ' 

All  the  Knights,  Must  his  shame  cleave  to  us  ? — We  cait 
him  forth — 

We  will  not  bear  it. 

Raimer  enters 
Bai.  Knights !  ve  epeSk  of  hint-^ 

My  brother— was't  not  so  ? — All  silent ! — ^Nay, 
Give  your  thoughts  breath ! — What  said  yo  1 
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Her.  That  his  name 

Must  be  degraded. 

Eai.  Silence !  ve  disturb 

The  dead — ^thou  heafst,  my  father ! 

[Going  up  indignantly  to  the  Knights 
Which  of  ye 
Shall  first  accuse  him  1    He  whose  bold  step  won 
The  breach  at  Ascalon  ere  Aymer's  step. 
Let  him  speak  first ! 

He  that  pfunsed  deeper  through  the  stormy  fight. 
Thence  to  redeem  the  banner  of  the  Cros^, 
On  Cairo's  plain,  let  him  speak  first !  or  he 
■  Whose  sword  burst  swifter  o'er  the  Saracen, 
1  the  rescue  of  our  king,  by  Jordan's  waves. 
I  say,  let  him  speak  first ! 
Her.  Is  he  not  an  apostate  1 

Rai,  No,  no,  no ! 

If  he  were  that,  had  my  life's  blood  that  taint. 
This  hand  should  pour  it  out ! — he  is  not  that. 
Her.  Not  yet. 

Rai.  Not  yet,  nor  ever ! — Let  me  die  % 

In  a  lost  battle  first ! 

Her.  Hath  he  let  ^o 

Name — ^kindred — ^honor — for  an  mfidel. 
And  will  he  grasp  his  faith  ? 

fiat,  {after  a  gloomy  pause.)  That  which  beara  poison- 
should  it  not  be  cru«h'd  ? 
What  though  the  weed  look  lovely,? 

[suddenly  addressing  one  of  the  Knights, 
You  have  seen 
My  native  halls,  Du  Mornay,  far  away 
In  Lansuedoc  ] 

Knight.  I  was  your  father's  fi-iend — 

I  knew  them  well. 

Rai.  (thoughtfully.)  The  weight  of  gloom  that  hangs — 
The  very  banners  seem  to  droop  with  it — 
O'er  some  of  those  old  rooms ! — Were  we  there  now. 
With  a  dull  wind  heaving  the  pale  tapestries, 
Why,  I  could  tell  you — 

[coming  closer  to  the  Knight, 
There's  a  dark-red  spot 
Grain'd  in  the  floor  of  one— you  know  the  tale  ? 

Knight.  I  may  have  heard  it  by  the  winter  fires, 
— Now  'tis  of  thmgs  gone  by. 

Rai.  \tuming  from  him  displeased.)  Such  ^e^ei.ds  give 
Some  minds  a  deeper  tone. 
{To  Herman.)  If  you  had  heard 

That  tale  i*  the  shadowy  tower 

Her.  *  Nay,  tell  it  now ! 

Rai.  They  say  tne  place  is  haunted—moaning  sounds 
Come  thence  at  midfi.ght'— sounds  of  woman's  voice. 
Her.  And  you  believe— 
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Mai.  I  but  believe  the  deed 

Done  there  of  old.    I  had  an  ancestor — 
Bertrand,  the  lion-chief— whose  son  went  forth 
(A  younger  eon — I  am  not  of  his  line) 
To  the  wars  of  Palestine.    He  fought  there  well — 
Ay,  all  his  race  were  brave ;  but  he  retum'd, 
And  with  a  Paynim  bride. 

Her.  The  recreant!— say, 

How  bcre  your  ancestor  ? 

Rai.  Well  may  you  think 

It  chafed  him — ^but  he  bore  it — for  the  love 
Of  that  fair  son,  the  child  of  his  old  age. 
He  pined  in  heart,  yet  gave  the  infidel 
A  place  in  his  own  halls. 

Ner.  But  did  this  last? 

Rai.  How  should  it  last  1    Again  the  trumpet  blew 
And  men  were  summon'd  from  their  homes  to  guard 
The  city  of  the  cross.    But  he  seem'd  cold — 
That  youth !  he  shunn'd  his  father*s  eye,  and  took 
No  armor  firom  the  walls. 

Her.  Had  he  then  fallen? 

Was  his  faith  wavering  ? 

Rai.  So  the  father  fear'd. 

Her.  If  /had  been  that  father 

*     Rai.  Ay,  you  come 

CM  an  honor*d  lineage.    What  would  you  have  done  ? 

Her.  Nay,  what  did  A«  ? 

Rai.  What  did  the  lion-chief? 

[Turning  to  Du  Mornat. 
Why,  tJiou  hast  seen  the  very  spot  of  blood 
On  the  dark  floor ! — ^He  slew  the  Paynim  bride  ; 
Was  it  not  well  t  (He  looks  at  them  attentively,  and  as  he 
goes  out  exclaims — ) 

My  brother  must  not  fall ! 

Scene  II. — A  deserted  Turkish  burying-ground  in  the  city- 
tombs  and  stones  overthrown — the  whole  shaded  by  dark 
cypress-trees. 

Mor.  {leaning  over  a  monumental  pillar,  which  has  been 
lately  raised.)  He  is  at  rest — and  I — b^  there  no  power 
In  grief  to  win  forgiveness  from  the  dead  ? 
When  shall  I  rest  T    Hark !  a  step — Aymer's  step ! 
The  thrilling  sound ! 

[She  shrinks  back  as  reproaching  herself. 
To  reel  that  joy  even  here  ! 
Brother !  oh,  pardon  me ! 

Rai.  {entering,  and  slowly  looking  round.)  A  gloomy  scene ! 
A  place  for — Is  she  not  an  infidel  ? 
Wno  shall  dare  call  it  murder  ? 

[He  advances  to  her  slowly,  and  looks  at  her 
She  is  fair— 
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The  deeper  cause !    Maid,  have  you  thought  of  death 
'Midst  these  old  tombs  ?  [grave 

Mar.  (shrinking  from  Mm  fearfully.)  This  is  my  brother*! 

Eai.  Thy  brother's ! — that  a  warrior's  grave  had  cloBed 
O'er  WMnc— the  free  and  noble  knight  he  was! — 
Ay,  that  the  desert-sands  had  shrouded  him 
Before  he  look'd  on  thee ! 

Mor.  If  you  are  his —     . 

If  Aymer's  brother— though  your  brow  be  dark, 
I  may  not  fear  you ! 

Rat.  No  t  wh3r  thou  shouldst  fear 

The  very  dust  o'  the  mouldering  sepulchre, 
If  it  had  lived,  and  borne  his  name  on  earth  ! 
Hear'st  thou  ?— that  dust  hath  stirr'd,  and  found  a  voice. 
And  said  that  thou  must  die !  [Heaven 

(Mor  (clinging  to  the  pillar  as  he  approaches.)  Be  with  me, 
Y"ou  will  not  murder  me  ? 

Kai.  (turning  away.)    A  goodly  word 
To  join  with  a  warrior's  name ! — a  sound  to  make 
Men's  flesh  creep.    What ! — ^for  Paynim  blood 
Did  Jie  stand  faltering  thus — ^my  ancestor — 
fn  that  old  tower  ? 

[He  again  approaches  her— she  falls  on  her  hnee9* 

Mor,  So  young,  and  thus  to  die ! 

Mercy — have  mercy !    In  your  own  far  land 
If  there  be  love  that  weeps  and  watches  for  you. 
And  follows  you  with  prayer— even  by  that  love 
Spare  me — for  it  is  woman's  \    If  light  steps 
Have  bounded  there  to  meet  you,  clinging  arms 
Hung  on  your  neck,  fond  tears  o'erflow'd  your  cheek. 
Think  upon  diose  that  loved  you  thus,  for  thus 
Doth  woman  love  !  and  spare  me  ! — think  on  them ; 
They,  too,  may  yet  need  mercy !    Aymer,  Aymet ! 
Wilt  thou  not  near  and  aid  me  1 

Rai.  (starting.)                        There's  a  name 
To  bring  back  strength  !  Shall  I  not  strike  to  save 
Hie  honor  and  his  life  ?    Were  his  life  all 

Mor.  To  save  his  life  and  honor ! — will  my  death 

[She  rises  and  stands  before  him^  covering  her  face  nur* 
riedly. 
Do  it  with  one  stroke  !    I  may  not  live  for  him ! 

Rai.  (loith  surprise.)  A  woman  meet  death  thus ! 

Mor.  (uncovering  her  eyes.)  Yet  one  thing  more — 
I  have  sisters  and  a  &ther.    Christian  knight ! 
Oh !  by  your  mother's  memory,  let  them  fiiow 
I  died  with  a  name  unstain'd. 

Rai.  (softened  and  surprised)  And  such  high  thoughts  fix>ii3 
her  / — ^an  infidel ! 
And  she  named  my  mother ! — Once  in  early  youth 
Frcm  the  wild  waves  I  snatch'd  a  woman's  life ; 
My  mother  blesefd  me  for  it  (slowly  dropping  his  dagger^ 
even  with  tears 
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She  blesB^d  me.    Stay,  are  there  no  other  means  ? 
(Suddenly  recollecting  himself,)  Follow  me,  maiden ! 

Fear  not  now. 
Mor.  But  he — 

But  Aymer — 

Hai.  (sternly.)  Would 'st  thou  perish  1 — ^nome  him  not  !^ 
Look  not  as  if  thou  would'st !    Think'st  l*iou  dark  thoughts 
Are  blown  away  like  dewdrops,  or  I,  like  him, 
A  leaf  to  shake  and  turn  i'  the  changing  wind  ? 
Follow  me,  and  beware ! 
[She  bends  over  the  tomb  for  a  moment,  and  follows  him, 
Aymer  enters,  and  slowly  comes  forward  from  the  back" 
ground. 
Aym.  For  the  last  time — yes !  it  must  be  the  last ! 
Earth  and  hej^een  say— the  last !    The  very  dead 
Rise  up  to  part  us ! — ^But  one  look — and  then 
She  must  go  hence  for  ever !    Will  she  weep  I 
It  had  been  little  to  have  died  for  her — 
I  have  borne  shame. 

She  shall  know  all ! — Moraima ! — said  they  not 
She  would  be  found  here  at  her  brother's  grave  1 
Where  should  she  go  ? — Moraima ! — there  s  the  print 
Of  her  step—what  gleams  beside  it  ? 

[Seeing  the  dagger  he  takes  it  up. 
Ha !  men  work 
Dark  deeds  with  things  like  this ! 

[Looking  unldly  and  anxiously  around, 

1  see  no blood ! 

[Looking  at  the  dagger, 
Stam'd  ? — it  may  be  from  battle — 'tis  not — wet. 
[Looks  round  intently  listening;  then  again  examines  the 
spot  and  suddenly  exclaims— 
Ha  .'—what  is  this ?— another  step  in  the  grass!— 
Hers  and  another's  step !    [He  rushes  into  the  cypress-grove. 

Scene  111." A  Hall  in  the  Citadelj  hung  with  Arms  and 

Banners. 

Raimer— Herman— ^wigA<«  in  the  baqjcground,  laying  aside 

their  Armor, 

Her.    (coming  forward  and  speaking   hurriedly.)     Is  it 

done  ?— Have  you  done  it  ? 
Rat.  (with  disgust.)  'What!  you  thirst 

For  blood  so  deeply  ? 

Her.  (indignantly.)  Have  you  struck,  and  saved 
The  honor  of  our  house  t 

£ai.  (thoughtfully  to  himself.)  The  light  i'  the  soul 
Is  such  a  wavering  thine ! — Have  I  done  well  ? — [To  Herman. 
Ask  me  not ! — Never  shall  they  meet  again. 
Is 't  not  eno  igh  1 

[Aymer  enters  hurriedly  with  the  dagger,  and  goes  up 
with  it  to  several  of  the  knights,  who  begin  to  gather 
round  the  front. 
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Afm.  Whose  is  this  dagger  \ 

Mai.  Mcoming  forward  and  taking  it.)  Mi^e. 

Aym.  Youre !  yours ! — and  know  you  where 

Rai.  (about  to  sheath  it,  but  stopping.)  Oh !  you  do  well 
So  to  remind  me ! — Yes !  it  must  have  lain 
[n  the  moslem  burial-ground—nnd  that  viie  dust- 
Hence  with  it!— 'tis  defiled.  [Throws  it  from  him. 

Aym.  If  such  a  deed— 

—Brother !  where  is  she  ? 

Rai,  Who  ?-what  knight  hath  lost 

A  Ladye-lo?e  1 

Aym.  Could  he  speak  thus,  and  wear 

That  scornful  calm,  if— no— he  is  not  calm— 
What  have  you  done  ? 

Rai.  (aside.)  Yes !  die  shall  die  to  him ! 

Aym.  (grasping  his  arm.)  What  have  you  done  7— speak ! 

Rai.  You  should  know  the  tale 

Of  our  dark  ancestor,  the  Lion-Chief, 
And  his  son's  bride. 

Aym.  Man!  man!  ycm  murdered  her \      [Sinking  back 
It  grows  so  dark  around  me !  She  is  dead ! 
( JVildly.)  I'll  not  helieve  it !— No !  she  never  look*d 
Like  what  could  die !  [Coming  up  to  his  brother. 

If  you  have  done  that  deed— 

jRai.  (siemly.)  If  I  have  done  it,  I  have  flung  ofl"  shame 
From  my  brave  father's  house  ! 

Aym.  (in  a  low  voice  to  himself.)  So  young,  and  dead  !— 
because  I  loved  her—dead !  To  Raimer. 

Where  is  she,  murderer?    Let  me  see  her  face. 
You  think  to  hide  it  with  the  dust !— ha !  ha ! 
The  dust  to  cover  A«r  /  We'll  mock  you  still  : 
If  I  call  her  back,  she'll  come !    Where  is  she  1— speak ! 
Now,  by  my  father's  tomb,  but  I  am  calm. 

Mai.  Never  more  hope  to  see  her ! 

Aym.  Never  more ! 

[Sitting  down  on  the  ground. 
I  loved  her,  so  she  perish'd.— All  the  earth 
Hath  not  another  voic»  to  reach  my  soul. 
Now  hers  is  silent  !-^Never,  never  more ! 
If  she  had  but  said— farewell ! — (Bewildered.)  It  grows  so  dark  T 
This  is  some  fearful  dream.    When  the  mom  comes,  I  shall 

wake. — 
—My  life's  bright  hours  are  done ! 

Rai.  I  must  be  firm, 

[Takes  a  banner  from  the  wall  and  brings  it  to  Atmer. 
Have  you  forgotten  this?    We  thought  it  lost. 
But  it  rose  proudly  waving  o'er  the  fight 
In  a  warrior's  hand  again!— Yours,  Aymer,  yours ! 
Brother !  redeem  your  feme ! 

Aym.  (putting  It  from  him.)  The  worthless  thing! 
Fame  ?•— «Ae  is  dead ! — ^give  a  king's  robe  to  one 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack !    Hence  with  your  pageantriea 
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Down  to  the  dust ! 

Her.  The  banner  of  the  Cross ! 

Shame  on  the  recreant ! — Cast  him  from  us ! 

Rai.  Boy ! 

Degenerate  boy !  hrre^  with  the  trophies  won 
By  the  sainted  chief  of  old  in  Paynim  war 
Above  you  and  around  ;  The  very  air, 
When  it  but  shakes  their  armor  on  the  wall, 
Vlunnuring  of  glorious  deeds ;  to  sit  and  weep 
flere  for  an  Infidel !    My  father's  son, 
Shame!  shame!  deep  shame! 

Knights.  Aymer  de  Chatillon ! 

Go  from  us,  leave  us ! 

Aym.  (starting  up.)  Leave  you !  what !  -ye  thought 
That  I  would  stay  to  breathe  the  air  you  breathe ! — 
And  fight  by  you !    Murderers !  I  burst  all  ties ! 

[Throws  his  sword  on  the  ground  before  them. 
There's  not  a  thing  of  the  desert  half  so  free !        [To  Raimer. 
You  have  no  brother !    Live  to  need  the  love 
Of  a  human  heart,  and  steep  your  soul  in  fame 
To  still  its  restless  yearnings  f    Die  alone  ! 
Midst  all  your  pomps  and  trophies — die  alone ! — 

[Going  out  he  suddenly  returns. 
Did  she  not  call  on  me  to  succor  her? 
Kneel  to  you— plead  for  life  1 — The  Voice  of  Blood 
Follow  you  to  your  grave ! —  [Exit, 

Rai.  {with  emotion.)  Alas !  my  brother ! 

The  time  hath  been,  when  in  the  face  of  Death 
I  have  bid  him  leave  me,  and  he  would  not ! — 

[Turning  to  the  Knights. 
Knights ! 
The  Soldan  marches  for  Jerusalem — 
We'll  meet  him  on  the  way. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Camp  of  Melech,Mc  Saracen  Emir. 

Melech — Sadi — Soldiers. 

Mel.  Yes !  he  I  mean — Raimer  de  Chatillon  ! 
Go,  send  swift  riders  o'er  the  mountains  forth, 
And  through  the  deserts,  to  proc/aim  the  price 
I  set  upon  his  life ! 

Sadi.  Thou  gav'st  the  word 

Before ;  it  hath  been  done — they  are  gone  forth. 

Mel.  Would  that  my  soul  could  wing  them !  Didst  thou  hecA 
To  say  his  life  ?— I'll  have  my  own  revenge ! 
Yes !  I  would  save  him  from  another's  hand ! 
ITiou  said'st  he  must  be  brought  alive  ? 

Sadi  I  heard 

Thy  will,  and  I  obey'd. 

Mel.  He  slew  my  t 
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That  was  in  battle— but  to  shed  her  blood ! 
My  child  Moraima's !    Could  he  see  and  strike  her? 
A  Christian  see  her  face,  too !    From  my  house 
The  crown  is  gone !    Who  brought  the  tale  ? 

Sadi.  A.  slave 

Of  vour  late  son's,  escaped. 

Mel.  Have  I  a  son 

Left  ?  speak,  the  slave  of  wiiich  ?    Kaled  is  gone — 
And  Octar  gone — both,  both  are  fallen — 
Both  my  young  stately  trees,  and  she  my  flower— 
—No  hand  but  mine  shall  be  upon  him,  none ! — 

[A  sound  of  festive  music  without. 
What  mean  they  there !  [An  attendant  enters. 

Att.  Tidings  of  jov,  my  chief! 

Mel.  Joy  !^s  the  Christian  taken  1 

[MoRAiMA  enters^  and  throws  herself  into  his  arms. 

Mor.  Father!  Father! 

I  did  not  think  this  world  had  yet  so  much 
Of  auffht  like  happiness ! 

Mel.                            My  own  fair  child ! 
Is  it  on  thee  I  look  indeed, my  child  ]    [Turning  to  attendants. 
Away,  there ! — ^gaze  not  on  us ! — Do  I  nold 
Thee  in  my  arms ! — They  told  me  thou  wert  slain. 
Raimer  de  Chatillon,  they  said 

Mor.  (hurriedly.)  Oh, no! 

Twas  he  that  sent  thee  back  thy  child,  mv  father. 

Mel.  He !  why,  his  brother  Aymer  still  refused 
A  monarch's  ransom  for  thee ! 

Mor.  {with  a  momentary  delight.)  Did  he  thus  ? 

[Suddenly  checking  herself. 
— Yes !  I  knew  well ! — Oh  I  do  not  speak  of  him  !  [much 

Mel.  What !  hath  he  wrong'd  thee  ?— Thou  hast  sufier'd 
Amongst  these  Christians !    Thou  art  changed,  my  child. 
There's  a  dim  shadow  in  thine  eye,  where  once — 
—But  they  shall  pay  me  back  for  all  thy  tears 
With  their  best  blood 

Mor.  {alarmed.)      Father !  not  so,  not  so ! 
They  still  were  g:entle  with  me.    Bui  I  sat 
And  watch'd  beside  my  dying  brother's  couch 
Through  many  days :  and  I  have  wept  since  theit— 
Wept  much. 

Mel.       Thy  dyin^  brother's  coucli ! — ^yes,  thou 
Wert  ever  true  and  kmd 

Mor.  {covering  her  face.)  Oh !  praise  me  not ! 
Look  gently  on  me,  or  I  sink  to  earth ; 
Not  thus ! 

Mel.       No  praise !  thou*rt  faint  my  child,  and  worn; 
The  length  of  way  hath 

Mor.  {eagerly.)  Yes  I  the  way  was  long 

The  desert's  wind  breathed  o'er  me.    Could  I  rest? 

Mel.  Yes !  thou  shall  rest  within  thy  father's  tent 
Follow  me,  gentle  child !    Thou  look'st  so  changed. 
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Mor.  {hurriedly.)  The  weary  way, — the  desert's  burning 
wind —  [Layiug  her  hand  on  him  as  she  goes  out. 

Think  thou  no  evil  of  those  Christians,  father ! — 
They  were  still  kind. 

Scene  II. — Before  a  fortress  amongst  the  Rochs^  with  a  Desert 
beyond. — Military  Music. 

Raimer  De  CRAnLuoN-^Knights-^oldiers. 

Eai.  They  speak  of  truce  t 

The  Knights.  Even  so.    Of  truce  between 

The  Soldan  and  our  King. 

Bai.  Let  him  who  fears 

Lest  the  close  helm  should  wear  his  locks  away, 
Cry  **  truce,"  and  cast  it  off.    I  have  no  will 
To  change  mine  armor  for  a  masquer's  robe. 
And  sit  at  festivals.    Halt,  lances,  there  ! 
Warriors  and  brethren !  hear. — I  own  no  truce — 
£  hold  my  life  but  as  a  weapon  now 
Against  the  infidel !    He  shall  not  reap 
His  field,  nor  gather  of  his  vine,  nor  pray 
To  his  false  gods — 'So !  save  by  trembling  stealth. 
Whilst  I  can  grasp  a  sword !     Wherefore  noble  friends, 
Think  not  of  truce  with  me ! — ^but  think  to  quaff 
Your  wine  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  to  rest 
In  your  girt  hauberks,  and  to  hold  your  steeds 
Barded  m  the  hall  beside  you.    Now  turn  back 

[He  throws  a  spear  on  the  ground  before  them. 
Ye  that  are  weary  of  your  armor's  load. 
Pass  o'er  the  spear,  away ! 

They  all  shout.  A  Chatillon ! 

We'll  foUow  thee,  aU!  all! 

Rai.  A  soldier's  thanks ! 

[Turns  away  from  them  agitated. 
There's  one  face  gone,  and  that  a  brother's !  (Aloud.)  War  !— 
War  to  the  Paynim— war !    March  and  set  up 
On  our  stronghold  the  banner  of  the  Cross, 
Never  to  sink ! — 

[Trumpets  sound.    They  march  on,  winding  through 
the  rocks  with  military  mu^ic. 

Enter  Gaston,  an  aged  vassal  of  Raimer's,  as  an  armed  foU  ' 

lower — Raimer  addresses  him. 
You  come  at  last ! — ^And  she — where  left  you  her  1 
The  Paynim  maid  1 

Gas.  I  found  her  guides,  my  lord, 

Of  her  own  race,  and  left  her  on  the  way 
To  reach  her  father's  tents. 

Rai.  Speak  low ! — the  tale 

Must  rest  with  us.    It  must  be  thought  she  died. 
I  can  trust  you. 

Gas.  Your  father  trusted  me. 

Rai.  He  did,  he  did ! — ^my  father !    You  have  been 
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Long  abMnt,  and  yoa  bring  a  troubled  eye 

Back  with  vou. — Gaston !  heard  you  augtit  of  him  ? 

Gas.  Whom  means  my  lord !  '  ^ 

Bai.  (impatiently.)  Old  man,  you  know  to  well«- 
Aymer,  my  brother. 

Gaa.  1  have  seen  him. 

Rai.  How ! 

Seen  him !    Speak  on. 

Gas.  Another  than  my  chief 

Should  have  my  life  before  the  shameful  tale  ! 

Eat.  Speak  quickly. 

Gas.  In  the  desert  as  I  journeyed  back, 

A  band  of  Arabs  met  me  on  the  way, 
And  I  became  their  captive.    Till  last  night— 

Bai.  Go  on !— Last  night  t 

Gas.  They  alumber'd  by  their  fire*— 

/could  not  sleep,  when  one — I  thought  him  one 
0'  the  tribe  at  nrst,  came  up  and  loosed  my  bonds. 
And  led  me  from  the  shadow  of  the  tents. 
Pointing  my  way  in  silence. 

Bai.  Well,  and  he— 

You  thought  him  one  of  the  tribe. 

Gas.                                 Ay,  till  we  stood 
In  the  clear  moonlight  forth— and  then,  my  lord 

Bai.  You  dare  not  say  'twas  Aymer  ? 

Gas.  Woe  and  shame ! 

It  was,  it  was ! 

Bai.  In  their  vile  garb  too  ? 

Gas.  Yes, 

Turban'd  and  robed  like  them. 

Bai.  What !— did  he  speak  1 

Gas.  No  word,  but  WBved  his  1 

Forbidding  speech  to  me. 

Bai.  Tell  me  no  more ! — 

Lost,  lost— for  ever  lost ! — ^He  that  was  reared 
Under  my  fether's  roof  with  me,  and  ^ew 
Up  by  my  side  to  glory ! — lost — is  this 
My  work  ? — who  dares  to  call  it  mine  ?    And  yet. 
Had  I  not  dealt  so  sternly  with  his  soul 

In  its  deep  anfiniish What !  he  wears  their  garb 

In  the  face  of  Heaven  1    You  saw  the  turban  on  him? 
You  should  have  struck  him  to  the  earth,  and  so 
Put  out  our  shame  forever ! 

Gas.  Lift  my  sword 

A^inst  your  father^s  son ! 

jRai.  My  fether*s  son ! 

Av,  and  so  loved ! — that  yearning  love  for  him 
Was  the  last  thing  death  conquered !  see'st  thou  there  ? 

[The  banner  of  the  Cross  is  raised  on  the  forireta,] 
The  yery  banner  he  redeemed  for  us 
r  the  fieht  at  Cairo  !    No !  by  yon  bright  sign 
He  shall  not  perish  f — this  way — ^follow  i 
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I'll  tell  thee  of  a  thought.  [Suddenly  stopping  him. 

Take  heed,  old  man ! 
Thou  hast  a  fearful  secret  in  thy  grasp  : 
Let  me  not  see  thee  wear  mysterious  looks — 
But  no !  thou  lov'st  our  name ! — I'll  trust  ihee,  Gaston ! 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  III.    An  Arah  encampment  round  a  few  palm-trees 
in  the  Desert. — Watch-fires  in  the  background. — Night. 

Several  Arabs  enter  with  Aymer. 

Arab  Chief.  Thou  hast  fought  bravely,  stranger ;  now  come  on 
To  share  the  spoil. 

Aym.  I  reck  not  of  it.    Go, 

Leave  me  to  rest. 

Arab.  Well,  thou  hast  earn*d  thy  rest 

With  a  r«*d  sabre.    Be  it  as  thou  wilt. 

[I'hey  go  out. — He  throws  himself  under  a  palm-tree, 

Aym.  This  were  an  hour — if  they  would  answer  us. 
— They  from  whose  viewless  world  no  answer  comes— 
To  hear  their  whispering  voices.    Would  they  but 
Speak  once,  and  say  they  loved ! 
It  I  could  hear  thy  thrilling  voice  once  more, 
It  would  be  well  with  me.    Moraima,  speak ! 

[Raimer  enters  disguised  as  a  demise 
Moraima,  speak !— No !  the  dead  cannot  love ! 

Eai.  What  doth  the  stranger  here  ? — ^is  there  not  mirth 
Around  the  watch-fires  yonder  ? 

Aym.  Mirth  ? — away ! 

IVe  nought  to  do  with  rairth^begone ! 

Jlai.  They  tell 

Wild  tales  by  that  red  light ; — ^would'st  thou  not  hear 
Of  eastern  marvels? 

Aym.  Hence ! — I  heed  them  not. 

Bai.  Nay  then,  hear  me  ! 

Aym.  Thee ! 

Rai.  Yes,  I  know  a  tale 

Wilder  than  theirs. 

Aym.  (raising  himself  in  surmise.)    Thou  know'st  f— 

Rai.  {without  minding,  continues.)  A  tale  of  one. 
Who  flung  in  madness  to  the  reckless  deep 
A  gem  beyond  all  price. 

Aym.  My  day  is  closed. 

What  is  aught  human  unto  me  1 

Rai.  Yet  mark ! 

His  name  was  of  the  noblest — dost  thou  heed  ? 
Even  in  a  land  of  princely  chivalry ; 
Brightness  was  on  it — but  he  cast  it  down. 

Aym.  I  will  not  hear— speak'st  thou  of  chivalry  ? 

Jwt.  Yes !  I  have  been  upon  thy  native  hills— 
There's  a  grey  cliff" juts  proudly  from  their  woods, 
Crown'd  with  baronial  towers. — Rememberest  thou  I 
And  there's  a  chapel  by  the  moaning  sea — 
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Thou  know'st  it  well — tall  pines  wave  over  it, 
Darkening  the  heavy  banners,  and  the  tombs- 
Is  not  the  Cross  upon  thy  fathers'  tombs? — 
Christian !  what  dost  thou  here  ? 

Aym.  {starting  up  indignantly.)  Man !  who  art  thou  1 
Thy  voice  disturbs  my  soul.    Speak !  I  will  know 
ThV  right  to  question  me. 

Mai.  {throwing  off  his  disguise,  stands  before  him  in  the 
full  dress  of  a  Crusader.)  My  birthright !— look ! 

Aym.  {Retreating  from  him  with  horror.)  Her  blood  is  on 
your  hands ! — ^keep  back !  [ing  mine— 

Rai.  {scornfully.)  Nay,  keep  the  Paynim's  garb  u:om  touch- 
Answer  me  thence  ! — what  dost  thou  here  ? 

Aym.  You  shrink 

From  your  own  work ! — you,  that  have  made  me  thus  * 
Wherefore  are  you  here  ?    Are  you  not  afraid 
To  stand  beneath  the  awful  midnight  sky. 
And  you  a  murderer  ?    Leave  me. 

Rai.  I  Uft  up 

No  murderer's  brow  to  Heaven ! 

Aym.  You  dare  speak  thus ! — 
Do  not  the  bright  stars,  with  their  searching  rays, 
Strike  through  your  guilty  soul  ?    Oh,  no : — 'tis  well, 
Passine  well!    Murder!    Make  the  earth's  harvests  ^ow 
With  raynim  blood ! — Heaven  wills  it ! — The  free  aur, 
The  sunshine — I  forgot — they  were  not  made 
For  infidels.    Blot  out  the  race  from  day  ! 
Who  talks  o{  murder  7    Murder !  when  you  die 
Claim  your  soul's  place  and  happiness  i'  the  name 
Of  that  good  deed !  [In  a  tone  of  deep  feeling. 

If  you*had  loved  a  flower 
I  would  not  have  destroy'd  it ! 

Rai.  {with  emotion.)  Brother! 

Aym.  {impetuously.)  No! — 

No  brother  now ! — she  knelt  to  you  in  vain ; 
And  that  hath  set  a  gulf— a  boundless  gulf- 
Between  our  souls.     Your  very  face  is  chanced — 
There's  a  red  cloud  sfiadowine  it :  your  forenead  wears 
The  marks  of  blood — her  blood !  [In  a  triumphant  tone. 

But  you  prevail  not !    You  have  made  the  dead 
The  mighty— the  victorious !    Yes !  you  thought 
To  dash  her  image  into  fragments  down, 
And  you  have  given  it  power — such  deep  sad  power 
I  see  nought  else  on  earth ! 

Rai.  {aside.)  I  dare  not  say  she  lives. 

[To  Aymer  holding  up  the  cross  of  his  sword. 
You  see  not  this  I 
Once  by  our  hthBfa  grave  I  ask'd,  and  here, 
r  the  silence  of  the  waste,  I  ask  once  more 
Have  you  abjured  your  feith  ? 

Aym.  Why  are  you  come 

To  torture  me  t    No,  no,  I  have  not.    No  ! 
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But  you  have  sent  the  torrent  through  my  pouI, 
And  by  their  deep  strong  roots  toin  fiercely  up 
Things  that  were  part  of  it — ^inborn  feelings,  thoughts— 
I  know  not  what  I  cling  to ! 

Sai.  Aymer!  yet 

Heaven  hath  not  closed  its  gates !    Return,  return, 
Before  the  shadow  of  the  palm-tree  fades 
r  the  wanuiff  moonlight.    Heaven  gives  time.    Return, 
My  brother  !    By  our  early  days — the  love 
That  nurtured  us ! — ^the  holy  dust  of  those 
That  sleep  i'  the  tomb ! — Sleep !  no,  they  cannot  sleep ! 
Doth  the  night  bring  no  voices  from  the  dead 
Back  on  your  soul  ] 
Aym.  (turning  from  him.)  Yes — hers  ! 
Rai.  {indignantly  turning  off-)  Why  should  I  strive  ? 
Why  doth  it  cost  me  these  deep  throes  to  fling  [come 

A  weed  off? — {Checking  himself.)  Brother,  hath  the  stranger 
Between  our  hearts  for  ever  ?    Yet  return — 
Win  back  your  fame,  my  brother ! 

Aym.  Fame  again ! 

Leave  me  the  desert ! — ^leave  it  me  !    I  hate 
Your  false  worM's  glittering  draperies,  that  press  down 
The  overlabofd  heart !    They  have  crush'd  mine.    Your  vain 
And  hollow -sounding  words  are  wasted  now : 
You  should  adjure  me  by  the  name  of  him 
That  slew  his  son's  young  bride !— our  ancestor — 
That  were  a  spell !    Fame !  fame  ! — ^your  hand  hath  rent 
The  veil  from  off  your  world !    To  speak  of  fame. 
When  the  soul  is  parch'd  like  mine  !    Away ! 
I  have  join'd  these  men  because  they  war  with  man 
And  all  his  hollow  pomp !    Will  you  go  hence  1 
{Fiercely^)  Why  do  I  talt  thus  with  a  murderer  ?    Ay, 
This  is  tne  desert,  where  true  words  may  rise 
.Up  unto  Heaven  i'  the  stillness !    Leave  it  me  !— 
The  free  wild  desert !  {Arab  Chief  enters,) 

Stranger,  we  have  shared 

The  spoil,  forgetting  not A  Christian  here  ! 

Ho !  sons  of  KedarT— 'tis  De  Chatillon ! 

This  way  ! — surround  him !    There's  an  Emir's  wealth 

Set  on  his  life !    Come  on ! 

[Several  Arabs  rush  in  and  surround  Raimer,  toAo,  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  force  his  way  through  them,  is 
made  prisoner.  As  they  are  leading  him  avxzy^  Aymer, 
who  has  stood  for  a  moment  as  tf  bewildered,  rushes 
forwards  and  strikes  doton  one  of  the  Arabs. 
Bai.  And  he  stands  there 

1*0  see  me  bought  and  sold !    Death,  death ! — not  chains ! 
Aym,  Off  from  my  brother,  infidel ! 

[The  others  hurry  Raimer  away. 
{Recollecting  himself.)  Why,  then.  Heaven 

Ib  just ! — So!  now  I  see  it !    Blood  for  blood ! 

{Again  rushing  forward- 
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No !  he  shall  feel  remorse  ! — Pll  rescue  him, 

And  make  him  weep  for  her !  \He  goes  out, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.— -4  HaU  in  the  Fortress  occupied  by  De  Chatil- 
lon's  followers. 

Knights  listening  to  a  Trottbadour. 
Her.  No  more  soft  strains  of  love.    Good  Vidal,  sing 
The  imprison'd  warrior's  lay.    There's  a  proud  tone 
Of  lofty  sadness  in  it. 

(troubadour  sings.) 

"  'Twas  a  trumpet's  pealing  sound, 
And  the  knight  look'd  down  from  the  Paynim's  tower. 
And  a  Christian  host  in  its  pride  and  power, 

Through  the  pass  beneath  him  wound. 
Cease  awhile,  clarion !  clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease  !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — ^be  still. 

"  I  knew  'twas  a  trumpet's  note ! 
And  see  my  brethren's  lances  gleam. 
And  their  pennons  wave  by  the  mountain  stream. 

And  their  plumes  to  the  glad  wind  float. 
Cease  awhile  clarion !  clarion,  wild  and  shrill. 
Cease !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — be  still 

"  I  am  here  with  my  heavy  chain ! 
And  I  look  on  a  torrent  sweeping  by, 
And  an  eagle  rushing  to  the  sky. 

And  a  host  to  its  battle-plain ! 
Cease  awhile,  clarion !  &c.,  &c. 

"  Must  I  pine  in  my  fetters  here  ? 
With  the  wild  wave's  foam,  and  the  free  bird's  flight. 
And  the  tall  spears  glancing  on  my  sight. 

And  the  trumpet  in  mine  ear  ? 
Cease  awhile,  clarion !"  &c.,  &c. 

[AxMER  enters  hurriedly, 

Aym.  Silence,  thou  minstrel,  silence  ! 

Her.  Avmer,  here  ? 

And  in  that  garb !  Seize  on  the  renegade  f 
Knights,  he  must  die ! 

Aym.  (scornfully.)  Die!  die! — ^the  fearful  threat ! 
To  be  thurst  out  of  this  same  blessed  world. 
Your  world— all  yours !  {Fiercely.)  But  I  will  not  be  made 
A  thing  to. circle  with  your  pomp*  of  death, 
Your  chains,  and  guards,  and  scaflfolds !    Back !  I'll  die 
As  the  free  lion  dies ! —  [Drawing  his  sabre. 

Her.  What  seek'st  thou  here  1 

Aym.  Nought  but  to  give  your  Christian  swords  a  deed 
Worthiei  than — ^where's  your  chief?  in  the  Paynim's  bonds! 
Made  the  wild  Arabs*  prize  ! — Ay,  Heaven  is  just! 
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If  ye  will  rescue  him,  then  follow  me : 
I  know  the  way  they  bore  him ! 

Her.  Follow  thee ! 

Recreant !  deserter  of  thy  house  and  faith ! 
To  think  true  knights  would  follow  thee  again ! 
*Tis  all  some  snare — away ! 

Aym.  Some  snare ! — Heaven !  Heaven ! 

Is  my  name  sunk  to  this  ?    Must  men  first  crush 
My  soul,  then  spurn  the  ruin  they  have  made  % 
— Why,  let  him  perish ! — blood  for  blood ! — must  earth  cry  out 
In  vain  ? — Wine,  wine,  we'll  revel  here ! 
On,  minstrel;  with  thy  song ! 

[Minstrel  continues  the  sung. 
**  They  are  gone,  they  have  all  passM  l-y  ! 

They  in  whose  wars  I  had  borne  my  part. 

They  that  I  loved  with  a  brother's  heart, 
They  have  left  me  here  to  die ! 

Sound  agam,  clarion !  clarion,  pour  thy  blast ! 

Sound  for  the  captive's  dream  of  hope  is  past !" 

Aym.  {starting  up.)  That  was  the  lay  he  loved  in  our  boyial: 
days — 
And  he  must  die  forsaken !— No,  by  Heaven 
He  shall  not ! — Follow  me !  I  say  your  chief 
Is  bought  and  sold ! — ^Is  there  no  generous  trust 
Left  in  your  souls  ?    Du  Foix,  I  saved  your  life 
At  Ascalon !  Du  Mornay,  you  and  I 
On  Jafla's  wall  together  set  our  breasts 
Against  a  thousand  spears  !    What !  have  I  fought 
Beside  you,  shared  your  cup,  slept  in  your  tents. 
And  ye  can  think —  [Dashing  off  his  turban. 

Look  on  my  burning  brow ! 
Read  if  there's  felsehood  branded  on  it — read 
The  marks  of  treachery  there  ! 

Knights  (gathering  round  him^  cry  out.)  No,  no,  come  on 
To  the  rescue !  lead  us  on !  we'll  trust  thee  still ! 

Aym.  Follow,  then ! — this  way — If  I  die  for  him. 
There  will  be  vengeance ! — He  shall  think  of  me 
To  his  last  hour !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  H.— -4  FaviUion  in  the  Camp  of  Melech. 
Melech  and  Sadi. 
Mel.  It  must  be  that  these  sounds  and  sights  of  war 
Shake  her  too  gentle  nature.    Yes,  her  cheek 
Fades  hourly  in  my  sight !    What  other  cause — 
None,  none !— She  must  go  hence !    Choose  from  thy  band 
The  bravest,  Sadi !  and  the  longest  tried, 

And  I  will  send  my  child 

Voice  without.  Where  is  your  chief? 

[Arab  and  Turkish  Soldiers  enter  with  De  Chjtillon. 
Arab  Chief.  The  sons  of  Kedar's  tribe  have  brought  to  the 
son 
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Of  the  Prophet's  house  a  prisoner ! 

MeL  (.half  drawing  his  sword.)  Chatillon ! 
That  slew  my  boy !    Thanks  for  the  avenger's  hour ! 
Sadi,  their  guerdon — ^give  it  them — the  gold  I 
And  me  the  vengeance ! 

[Looks  at  Raimer^  who  holds  the  upper  fragment  of  Ms 
sword,  and  seems  lost  in  thought.)  This  is  he 
That  slew  my  firstborn ! 

Bai.  (.to  himself.)       Surely  there  leap'd  up 
A  brother's  heart  within  him  !     Yes,  he  struck 

To  the  earth  a  Paynim 

Mel.  {raising  his  voice.)  Christian !  thou  hast  been 
Our  nation's  deadliest  foe  ! 

Eai.  {looking  tip  and  smiling  proudly.)  'Tis  joy  to  hear 
1  have  not  lived  in  vain ! 

Mel.  Thou  bear'st  thyself 

With  a  conqueror's  mien !    What  is  thy  hope  from  me  ? 
Rau  A  soldier's  death. 

Mel.  {hastily.)  Then  thou  would'st /car  a  slave's  1 

Rai.  Fear ! — As  if  man's  own  spirit  had  not  power 
To  make  his  death  a  triumph  !    Waste  not  words ; 
Let  my  blood  bathe  thine  own  sword.    Infidel ! 
I  slew  thy  son !  {Looking  at  his  broken  sword.)  Ay,  there's 
the  red  mark  here  ! 
Mel.  {approaching,  him.)  Thou  darest  to  tell  me  this ! 

[A  tumult  heard  without,  voices  crying — ^A  Chatillon ! 
Rai.  My  brother's  voice !    He  is  saved  ! 
Mel.  {calling.)  What,  ho !  my  guards ! 

[Aymer  enters  with  the  knights  fighting   their  way 
through  Melech's  soldiers,  who  are    driven   before 
them. 
Aym.  On  with  the  war-cry  of  our  ancient  house. 
For  the  Cross— De  Chatillon ! 
{Knights  shout.)    For  the  Cross— De  Chatillon ! 
[Raimer  attempts  to  break  from  his  guards.    Sadi  enters 
with  more  soldiers  to  the  assistance  of  Melech.    Ay- 
mer and  the  Knights  are  overpowered.     Atmer  is 
wounded  and  falls. 
Mel.  Bring  fetters— bind  the  captives ! 
Rai.  Lost— all  lost! 

No ! — ^he  is  saved ! 

[Breaking  from  his  guards,  he  goes  up  to  Atuer. 
Brother,  my  brother !  hast  thou  pardon'd  me 
That  which  I  did  to  save  thee  ?    Speak ! — ^forgive ! 
Aym.  {turning  from  him.)  Thou  see'st  I  die  for  thee ! — She 

is  avenged ! 
Rai.  I  am  no  murderer ! — hear  me  ! — turn  to  me ! 
We  are  parting  by  the  grave ! 

[Moraima  enters  veiled,  and  goes  up  to  Melech. 
Mor.  Father ! — O !  look  not  sternly  on  tny  child, 
I  came  to  plead.    They  said  thou  hadst  condemn'd 
A  Christian  knight  to  die 
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Mel.  Hence—to  thy  tent ! 

Away — ^begone ! 

Aym.  (attempting  to  rise.)  Mor&ima  i — ^hath  her  spirit  come 
To  make  death  beautiful  ?    Moraima ! — speak. 

Mor,  It  was  his  voice  ! — ^Aymer ! 

[She  rushes  to  him.,  throwing  aside  her  veil, 

Aym,  Thou  livest— thou  Uvest ! 

I  knew  thou  could'st  not  die ! — liOok  on  me  still. 
Thou  livest ! — and  makest  this  world  so  liill  of  joy- 
But  I  depart ! 

Mel.  (.approaching  her.)  Moraima !— hence  !  is  this 
A  place  for  thee  ? 

Mor.  Away.!  away! 

There  is  no  place  but  this  for  me  on  earth ! 
Where  should  I  go  ?    There  is  no  place  but  this! 
My  soul  is  bound  to  it ! 

Mel.  (to  the  guards.)  Back,  slaves,  and  look  not  on  her ! 

[They  retreat  to  the  background, 
*Twas  for  this 
She  droop'd  to  the  earth. 

Aym.  Moraima,  fore  thee  well ! 

Think  on  me  ! — I  have  loved  thee  !    I  take  hence 
That  deep  love  with  my  soul !  for  well  I  know 
It  must  be  deathles3 ! 

Mor.  0 !  thou  hast  not  known 

What  woman's  love  is !    Aymer,  Aymer,  stay ! 
If  I  could  die  for  thee  I    My  heart  is  grown 
So  strong  in  its  despair ! 

Eai.  {turning  from  them.)  And  all  the  past 
Forgotten ! — our  young  days ! — His  last  thoughts  hers  ! 
The  Infidel's ! 

Aym.  {with  a  violent  effort  turning  his  head  round,) 
Thou  art  no  murderer !    Peace 
Between  us— 'j)eace,  my  brother ! — In  our  deaths 
We  shall  be  join*d  once  more  I 

Eai.  {holding  the  cross  of  the  sword  before  him,) 
Look  yet  on  this  I 

Aym.  If  thou  hadst  onlv  told  me  that  she  lived ! 
— ^But  our  hearts  meet  at  last  I      [Presses  the  cross  to  his  lips, 
Moraima !  save  my  brother !    Look  on  me ! 
Joy — there  is  joy  in  death !  [He  dies  on  Raimer's  arm. 

Mor.  Speak— speak  once  more  : 
Aymer  I  how  is  it  that  1  call  on  thee, 
And  that  thou  answerest  not  1    Have  we  not  loved  1 
Death !  death !— and  this  is— death ! 

Eai.  So  thou  art  gone, 

Aymer !    I  never  thought  to  weep  again — 
But  now — farewell ! — Thou  wert  the  bravest  knight 
That  e'er  laid  lance  in  rest— and  thou  didst  wear 
The  noblest  form  that  ever  woman's  eye 
Dwelt  on  with  love ;  and  till  that  fatal  dream 
Came  o'er  thee ! — Aymer  I  Aymer ! — thou  wert  still 
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The  most  true-hearted  brother ! — ^there  thou  art 
Whose  breast  was  once  my  shield !— I  never  thought 
That  foes  should  see  me  weep !  but  there  thou  art, 

Aymer,  my  brother ! 

Mor.  (suddenly  rising.)  With  his  last,  last  breath 
He  bade  me  s:ive  his  brother !      [Falling  at  her  father's  feeL 

Father,  spare 
The  Christian — spare  him ! 

Mel,  For  thy  sake  spare  him 

That  slew  thy  father's  son  ! — Shame  to  thy  race  ! 

[To  the  Soldiers  in  the  background. 
Soldiers !  come  nearer  with  your  levell'd  spears ! 
Yet  nearer ;— Gird  him  in ! — my  bov's  young  blood 
Is  on  his  sword. — Christian,  abjure  thy  faith. 
Or  die — thine  hour  is  come ! 
Rai.  {Turning  and  throwing  himself  on  the  weapons  of  the 
Soldiers.)  Thou  hast  mine  answer.  Infidel ! 

[Calling  aloud  to  the  Knights  as  he  falls  back 
Knights  of  France ! 
Herman !  De  Foix !  Du  Momay !  be  ye  strong ! 
Your  hour  will  come ! 

Must  the  old  war-cry  cease  ? 
[Half  raising  himself,  and  waoing  the  Cross  triumphanHsf. 
For  the  Cross— De  Chatillon ! 

[He  dies, 
(The  Curtain  falls.) 


ANNOTATIONS  ON  "DE  CHATILLON.*' 


"  Thk  merits  of  the  Siege  of  Falencia  are  more  of  a  descriptive  than 
of  a  strictly  dramatic  kind ;  and  abounding  as  it  does  with  fine  pas- 
sages of  narrative  beauty,  and  with  striking  scenes  and  situations,  it 
is  not  only  not  adapted  for  representation,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
characters  are  developed  by  painting  much  more  than  by  incident. 
Withal,  it  wants  unity  and  entireness,  and  in  several  places  is  not 
only  rhetorical  but  dimise. 

"From  the  previous  writings  of  the  same  author,  and  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Vespers  of  Palermo,  it  seemed  to  be  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  critics,  that  the  genius  of  Mrs  Hemans  was  not  of  a  dra- 
matic cast — thai  it  expatiated  too  much  in  the  developeoient  of  senti- 
ment, too  much  in  the  luxuriancy  of  description,  to  be  ever  brought 
under  the  trammels  essentially  necessary  for  the  success  of  scenic 
dialogue. 

**  The  merits  of  the  Vespers  are  great,  and  have  been  acknowledged 
to  be  so,  not  only  by  the  highest  of  contemporary  literary  authorities, 
but  by  the  still  more  unequivocal  testimony  of  theatrical  applause. 
What '  has  been,  has  been,*  ^nd  we  wish  not  to  detract  one  iota 
from  praise  so  fairly  earned ;  but  we  must  candidly  confess,  that  before 
the  perusal  of  Dc  Chatillon  (although  that  poem  is  probably  not  quite 
in  the  state  in  which  it  would  have  been  submitted  to  the  world  l>y  its 
writer,)  we  were  somewhat  infected  with  the  prevailing  opinion,  that 
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IjbmmmtmceeaMtal  path  of  Mrs.  Hemans  did  not  lead  her  towards 
^  dratniL  Our  opinion  on  this  anfajeet  is,  however,  now  much  al- 
tered ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  after  minutely  considerinc  th« 
cteneters  of  Raime^-4o  sWlflUly  acted  on,  now  by  ftatemaUove. 
BOW  by  public  duty— and  of  Aymer  and  Moraima,  placed  in  situa^ 
tioas  where  inclination  is  opposed  to  principle— that,  by  the  tfnlUva- 
tlon  of  this  species  of  composition,  had  health  and  prolonged  years 
been  the  fote  of  the  author  of  2>«  ChatUlon,  that  tragedy,  noble  as  it 
Is,  which  must  now  be  placed  at  the  head  of  her  dramatic  efibrts, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  even  surpassed  in  ezoellenee  bv 
ulterior  efforts.  ' 

**  Bfrs.  Hemtes  had  at  length  struck  the  proper  keys.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  she  had  succeeded  in  imbibing  new  and  more  severe 
ideas  of  this  class  of  compositions.  She  had  passed  (h>m  the  nar- 
rative into  what  has  been  conventionally  termed  the  diamatie  poem— 
from  the  Historic  Scenst,  to  Sebastian  and  the  Siege  of  FaUmeia  :  but 
the  respers  of  Palermo  and  Z>«  CkatiUon  can  alone  be  said  to  be  her 
legitimate  dramas. 

**  The  last,  however,  must  be  ranked  first  by  many  degiees  of  com- 
parison. Without  stripping  her  language  of  that«lchness  and  poetic 
beauty  so  characteristi*4V4l|ir  genius,  or  condescending  in  a  iringle 
passage  to  the  mean  baldness,  so  commonly  mistaken  by  many  mod- 
em writers  for  the  stage  as  essentially  necessary  to  the  troth  of 
dialogue,  she  has,  in  this  attempt,  preserved  adherence  to  reality 
amid  scenes  allied  with  romance— brevity,  and  effect  in  situations 
strongly  alluring  to  amplification ;  and,  in  her  delineation  of  some  of 
the  strongest,  as  well  as  the  finest  emotions  of  the  heart,  there  is 
ezhlMted  a  Icnowledge  of  nature's  workings  at  once  minute,  fUthAiL 
and  afibcting.*'— Jlf5.  Critique  Ay  A. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PlECEa 


I  GO,  SWEET  FRIENDS ! 

1 00  sweet  friends !  yet  think  of  me 

When  spring's  young  voice  awakes  the  flowon 
For  we  have  wandered  for  and  free 

In  those  bright  houra,  the  violet* s  hoon. 

I  go ;  bat  when  yon  pause  to  hear, 
From  distant  hills,  the  Sabbath-bell 

On  sommer-winds  float  silvery  clear, 
Think  on  me  then-— I  k>ved  it  well ! 

Forjzet  me  not  around  your  hearth. 
When  cheeriy  smiles  the  ruddy  blaze. 

For  dear  hath  been  its  evening  mirth 
To  me,  sweet  friends,  in  ot&r  days. 

And  oh!  when  mode's  voice  is  heard 

To  melt  in  strains  of  parting  woe, 
When  hearts  to  love  and  grief  are  stin'd^ 

Think  of  me  then !— I  go,  I  go ! 
68* 
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ANGEL  yiSITS. 

**  No  mon  of  talk  wliere  God  or  •ngel  guest 
With  man,  as  with  his  firiend,  ftmiUar  used 
To  sit  iodalieBt,  and  with  mm  partake 
Rwal  lepast*'  Miltou. 

Abs  ye  for  eyer  to  your  fiddes  depaited  t 
Oh !  will  ye  Tint  this  din  wond  no  more  t  • 

Te,  whose  bright  wings  a  solemn  si>lendor  darted 
Throogii  Eifen's  frcih  and  flowering  shades  of  yon ! 

Now  are  tne  fountains  dried  on  that  sweet  spot/ 

And  ye— our  &ded  earth  beholds  you  not ! 

Tet,  by  your  shining  eyes  not  all  forsaken, 
Blan  wander'd  firom  his  Paradise  away ;    . 

Te,  from  forgetfolnesB  his  heart  to  waken, 
Came  down,  hi^  guests !  in  many  A  later  day. 

And  with  the  patnarchs,  under  vine  or  oak,  ' 

'Midst  noontide  calm  or  hush  of  evening,  ^ke. 

fVom  you,  the  yeil  of  midnight  darimess  rending 
Came  the  rich  mysteries  to  the  sleeper's  eye, 

lliat  saw  your  hosts  ascending  aiid  desoendmg 
On  those  bright  steps  between  the  earth  and  sky : 

TrembUnff  he  woke,  end  bow'd  o'er  glory's  trace. 

And  worshii^'d  awe-«truck  in  that  fearful  pUoe. 

By  Chebar's*  brook  ye  pass'd,  such  radiance  wearing 

As  mortal  vision  m^nt  but  ill  endure : 
Alon^  the  stream  the  living  chariot  bearing. 

With  its  high  crystal  arch,  intensely  pure ! 
And  the  dread  nishinjg  of  your  wings  that  hour. 
Was  like  the  noise  ofwaters  in  their  power, 

fiut  in  the  Olive-mount,  by  night  appearing, 
'Midst  the  dim  leaves,  ycur  holiest  work  was  done ! 

Whose  was  the  voice  that  came  divinely  cheerinff, 
Fraught  with  the  breath  oi  Grod,  to  aid  his  Sonl 

•^Haply  of  those  that,  on  the  moonht  plains, 

Waftea  good  tidings  unto  Syrian  swains. 

Yet  one  more  task  wbb  yours !  your  heavenly  dweUmjf 
Ye  left,  and  by  th*  unseal'd  sepulchral  stone. 

In  fiiorious  raiment,  sat :  the  weepers  telling. 
That  He  they  sought  bad  triumph'd,  and  was  gone ! 

Now  have  ye  left  us  for  the  brighter  ^ore, 

Your  presence  lights  the  lonely  groves  no  more. 

it  may  ye  not,  unseen,  around  us  hover, 
"ith  gentle  promptinjra  and  sweet  influence  yet. 
Dough  the  fresh  glory  ^  those  da3rs  be  over. 
When,  'midst  tt^  palm-trees,  man  your  footsteps  met  T 

*  Eaekial,  chap.  x. 
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Are  ye  not  near  when  &ith  and  hope  rise  bu^» 
When  love,  by  strength,  o'ennasters  agony  i 

Are  ye  not  near  when  sorrow,  nnrepining, 
Yields  np  life's  treasures  unto  Him  wtu}  gaye  T 

When  martyrs,  all  things  ibr  His  sake  reaigninff. 
Lead  on  the  march  of  dealh,  serenely  brave  T 

Dreams  !--hat  a  deeper  thooght  our  souls  may  filt— 
One,  One  is  near— a  q[>imDoUer  still ! 


IVY  SONG. 


WBITTSir  ON  RECEimiO  SOICE  lYY-LSAVES  OATHSRED  nU)M  ' 
S.DIRED  GISTUS  OF  RHSINFELS,  ON  THE  RHINB. 

O !  HOW  could  Fancy  crown  with  thee 

In  ancient  days  the  God  of  Wine, 
And  bid  thee  at  the  banquet  be 

Companion  of  the  vine  7 
TTty  home,  wild  plant,  is  where  each  sound 

Of  revelry  hath  long  been  o'er, 
Where  song's  full  notes  once  peal'd  around. 

But  now  are  heaird  no  more. 

The  Roman  on  his  battle-plains. 

Where  kings  before  lus  eagles  bent, 
Entwined  thee  with  exulting  strains 

Around  the  victor's  tent: 
Yet  there,  though  fresh  in  glossy  green. 

Triumphantly  thy  boughs  might  wave. 
Better  thou  lovest  toe  silent  scene 

Around  the  victor's  grave. 

Where  sleep  the  sons  of  ajgies  flown, 

The  bards  and  heroes  of  the  past ; 
Where,  through  the  halls  of  glory  gone, 

Mnnnurs  the  wintry  blast ; 
Where  years  are  hastening  to  eflace 

Each  record  of  the  grand  and  fidr ; 
Thou  in  thy  solitary  grace. 

Wreath  of  the  tomb !  art  there. 

O !  many  a  temple,  once  suUime, 

Beneath  a  blue  Italian  sky. 
Hath  nought  of  beauty  left  by  time. 

Save  thy  wild  tapestry ! 
And,  reard  'midst  crags  and  clouds,  'tis  thiBt 

To  wave  where  banners  waved  of  yore, 
O^er  towers  that  crest  the  noble  Rhine, 

Along  lus  rocky  shore. 

High  from  the  fields  of  air  look  down 
Those  eyiies  of  a  vanish'd  race — 
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Homes  cf  Ifae  im^fr,  whose  renown 

Hath  pasB'd,  and  Mt,  no  trace. 
Bat  there  thou  art ! — thy  foliage  bright 

Unchanged  the  mountain  storm  can  brafs: 
Thou,  that  wilt  climb  the  loftiest  height. 

Or  deck  the  humblest  grave  I 

Tis  still  die  same !  where'er  we  tread 

The  wrecks  of  human  jiower  we  see— 
The  manrels  oi  all  ages  fled, 

hth  to  decay  and  thee ! 
And  still  let  man  his  fabrics  rear, 

August  in  beauty,  grace,  and  strength ; 
Days  pass— thou  ivy  never  sere  !*— 

And  all  is  thine  at  length ! 


TO  ONE  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  CHILDREN  ON  HIS  BIETHDAT. 

Wherb  sucks  the  bee  now ! — Summer  is  flying. 
Leaves  round  the  ehn-tree  faded  are  lying ; 
Violets  are  gone  from  their  grass)  dell. 
With  the  cowslip  cups,  where  the  fiiiries  dwell ; 
The  rose  from  tne  garden  hath  pass'd  away— 
Yet  happy,  fiur  boy,  is  thy  natal  day ! 

For  love  bids  it  welcome,  the  love  which  hath  smiled 
EiVer  around  thee,  my  gentle  child ! 
Watching  diy  footsteps,  and  guarding  thy  bed, 
And  pourmg  out  joy  on  thy  sunny  h^d. 
Roses  may  vanish,  out  this  will  stay- 
Happy  ami  blight  is  thy  natal  day ! 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCXJASION. 

Thou  wakest  from  rosy  sleep,  to  play 

With  bounding  heart,  my  boy ! 
Before  thee  Ues  a  long  bright  day 

Of  summer  and  of  joy. 

Thou  hast  no  heavy  thought  or  dream 

To  cloud  thy  feariesB  eye ; 
Long  be  it  thus— tile's  early  stream 

Should  still  reflect  the  akj. 

Tet,  ere  the  cares  of  life  lie  dim 

On  thy  young  spirit's  wings. 
Now  in  thy  mom  foiget  not  llim 

From  whom  each  pure  thought  spnagi ! 

•  <*  Ye  myrtles  brown,  and  ivy  never  aeie."— Z^iviJst* 


EPITAPH. 

So,  in  the  onward  vale  of  teara, 

where'er  thy  path  may  be. 
When  strength  hath  bow'd  to  evil  yean 

Ht  will  remember  thee ! 


CHRIST  STILLING  THE  TEMPEST. 

F£AR  was  within  the  tossing  baik 
When  stormy  winds  grew  loud. 

And  waves  came  rolling  high  and  dark, 
And  the  tall  mast  was  bow'd. 

Apd  men  stood  breathless  in  their  dread» 

And  baffled  in  their  sIdU ; 
But  One  was  there,  who  rose  and  said 

To  the  wild  sea— 6e  ttiU  ! 

And  the  wind  ceased— it  ceased  .'—that  word 
Pass'd.  through  the  gloomy  sky : 

The  troubled  billows  knew  their  Lord, 
And  fell  beneath  His  eye. 

And  slumber  settled  on  the  deep, 

And  silence  on  the  blast ; 
They  sank,  as  flowers  that  (bid  to  sleep 

When  siHtry  day  is  past 

O  Thou,  that  in  its  wildest  hour 

Didst  rule  the  tempest's  mood, 
Send  thy  meek  spirit  forth  in  power, 

Soft  on  our  souls  to  brood ! 

Thou  that  didst  bow  the  billow's  pride 

Thy  mandate  to  fulfil ! 
Oh,  speak  to  passion's  raging;  tide. 

Speak,  and  say,  **  Peace,  be  sttU  P* 


EPITAPH. 

OrSE  TBI  OEXVB  OP  TWO  BROTHBRS,  A  CmLS  AXB  ▲  TOVTB» 

Tbov,  that  canst  gaze  upon  thine  own  fair  boy. 
And  hear  his  prayer's  low  murmur  at  thy  Imee, 

And  o'er  his  slumber  bend  in  breathless  joy. 
Come  to  this  tomb  !  it  hath  a  vmce  for  Uftee ! 

Pray !— thou  art  blest !— ask  strength  for  sorrow's  hMr» 

Love,  deep  as  thine,  lays  here  its  broken  flower. 

Thou  that  art  gathering  from  the  smile  of  vonth 
Thy  thousand  hopes ;  rejoicing  to  behold  • 
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AA  tke  heart's  depths  before  thee  bright  with  troth. 

All  the  mind's  treasures  silently  unfold ! 
Look  oo  this  tomb !— for  thee,  too,  roeoks  the  graYe, 
Where  God  hath  sealM  the  fount  of  hope  he  gave. 


MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTION. 

Eabth  !  goaid  what  here  we  lay  in  holv  tnist. 

That  ii^ch  hath  left  our  home  a  daiken'd  place. 
Wanting  the  form,  the  smile,  now  veil'd  with  dust ; 

The  light  departed  with  our  loveliest  face. 
Yet  from  thy  bonds  our  sorrow's  hope  is  fipee— 
We  have  but  lent  the  beautiful  to  thee. 
But  thou,  O  Heaven !  keep,  keep  what  thou  hast  taken* 

And  with  our  treasure  keep  our  hearts  on  hi£^ ; 
The  spirit  meek,  and  yet  byjpain  unshaken, 

The  fiiith,  the  love,  the  lofhr  constancy- 
Guide  us  where  these  are  with  our  sister  flown-- 
Hiey  were  of  Thee,  and  thou  hast  claim'd  thine  own. 


THE  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA, 

Thou  art  sounding  on,  thou  mighty  sea, 

For  ever  and  the  same ! 
The  ancient  rocks  yet  ring  to  thee ; 

Those  thunders  nought  can  tame. 

Oh !  many  a  glorious  voice  is  gone 

From  the  rich  bowers  of  earth. 
And  hush'd  is  many  a  lovely  one 

Of  monmfulnesB  or  mirth. 

The  Dorian  flute  that  sifh'd  of  yore. 

Along  the  wave,  is  still ; 
The  harp  of  Judah  peals  no  more 

On  Zion's  awful  hill. 

And  Memnon's  lyre  hath  lost  the  chord 

That  breathed  the  mystic  tone ; 
And  the  sones  at  Rome's  high  tnumphs  ponr'd 

Are  with  her  eagles  flown. 
And  mute  the  Moorish  horn  that  rang 

0*er  stream  and  mountain  flee ; 
And  the  hymn  the  leagued  Crusaders  sang 

Hath  died  in  Galilee. 

But  thou  art  swelling  on,  thou  deep. 

Through  manv  an  olden  clime. 
Thy  billowy  anthem  ne'er  to  sleep 

Until  the  close  of  time. 


ADIBOS. 

Thou  lifiest  n^  thy  solemn  voice 

To  every  wmd  and  sky, 
And  all  our  earth's  green  shores  rejoice 

Jn  that  one  harmony. 

It  fills  the  noontide's  calm  profound. 

The  sunsefs  heaven  of  gold ; 
And  the  still  midnight  hears  the  sound, 

£ven  as  first  it  rdl'd. 

liet  there  be  silence,  deep  and  strange, 
Where  sceptred  cities  rose ! 

Thou  speak'st  of  One  who  doth  not  change- 
So  may  our  hearts  repose. 


4 

THE  CHILD  AND  DOVE. 

iVeOBlTKD  BT  CBAHTEBT't  ITATUB  OP  LADT  LOVliA  BVIiBUk 

Thoit  art  a  thing  on  our  dreams  to  rise, 
'Midst  ^e  echoes  of  lone-lost  melodies, 
And  to  flhig  bright  dew  from  the  morning  back. 
Fair  form  !  on  each  image  of  childhood's  track. 

Thou  art  a  thing  to  recall  the  hours 

When  tfie  love  of  our  souls  was  on  leaves  and  flowen ; 

When  a  world  was  our  own  in  some  dim  sweet  gnnre, 

And  treasure  untold  in  one  captive  dove. 

Are  they  gone  7  can  we  think  it,  while  thou  art  theie» 

Thou  joyous  child  with  the  clustering  hair  ] 

Is  it  not  spring  that  indeed  breadies  nee 

And  fi:«ah  o'er  each  thought,  while  we  gaze  <hi  thee  ! 

No !  never  more  may  we  smile  as  thou 

Sheddest  round  smiles  from  thy  sunny  brow ; 

Yet  something  it  is,  in  our  hearts  to  shrine 

A  memory  ofoeauty  undimm'd  as  thine. 

To  have  met  the  joy  of  thv  speaking  fiMse, 

To  have  felt  the  spell  of  thy  breezy  grace. 

To  have  lingered  before  tnecand  tum'd,  and  home 

One  vwan  away  of  the  cloudless  mom. 


A  DIRGE. 


Calk  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 
Young  spirit !  rest  thee  now. 

Even  while  with  us  thy  footstep  trod, 
His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
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DQ8C,toit8iia«oiwhoini0beii«atli!    ^. 

Soul  to  its  place  on  hifdi  !^ 
They  that  have  seen  Ihy look  ia  dmAp 

No  matcinay  fear  to  die. 

Lone  are  the  paths,  and  sad  the  hoven, 
Wnenoe  ^kg^  meek  smile  is  gone  i 

Bn(  oh !— «  brighter  home  than  oiuBi 
In  heaven  is  now  thine  own. 


BOESB  IN  A40ALECARLIAN  MINB. 

•«  O !  iBAdly,  i^rvenily,  those  <wo  had  loved. 
Had  odiiisled  nMds  ia  Love's  own  perfifct  trust ; 
HA0  wat^*dkd||ic  lansets,  dreamt  of  JAiMiUlfBan' 
<— ^And  thoB  twy  meL" 

'  '^  HascS)  with  your  torches,  haste !  make  fireliaht  round  t*^  - 
.  They  qMed,ttey  press— what  hath  the  miner  loiiiid  t 
Relic  or  treasum— giant  sword  of  old  I 
Gems  beddeil  4eq^— rich  veins  of  homing  soldi 

M  — ^Not  so— the  dead,  the  dead !  An  awstnick  band. 
In  silence  gathering  round  the  silent  stand, 

*  CSidn'd  by  one  feeung,  hushing  e'en  their  breath. 
Before  the  thing  that,  m  the  might  of  death, 
Feariui,  yet  beautifid,  amidst  them  lay— 
A  steeper,  dreaming  ndt !— a  youth  with  hair 

*    Making  a  sunny  gleam  (how  sadly  te !) 
O'er  his  cold  brow :  no  shadow  of  decay 
Had  tooch'd  those  pale  bright  features— yet  he  won 
A  ml0n  of  other  days,  a  garb  of  vore. 
Who  «ould-  unfold  tha^  mystery  ?    From  the  throng 
A  woman  wildly  l»oke ;  her  eye  was  dim. 
As  if  through  many  tears,  throush  vigils  long, 
Through  wearv  strainings :— oil  nad  been  for  him ! 
Those  two  had  loved !    And  there  he  lay,  ^e  dead, 
in  his  youth's  flowei^—and  she,  the  living,  stood 
•With  her  grey  hair,  whence  hue  and  gloss  had  fled-* 
And  wast^  ferm,  and  dieek,  whose  flushing  bleod 
Had  long  since  ebb'd— a  meetmg  sad  and  strange ! 
— O  f  are  not  meetings  in  this  world  of  change 
Sadder  than  partings  oft !    She  stood  there,  still. 
And  mute,  and  Ofizmg^-all  her  soul  to  fill 
With  the  loved  race  once  more— the  young,  fiiir  face, 
'Midst  that  rude  cavern,  touchM  with  seulpture's  grace, 

,  By  torchlii^t  and  by  death  :—iMitil  at  last 
Fwm  her  deep  heart  the  i^lritof  the  past 
GushVl  la  \ow  broken  tones :— "  And  therer^oa  ait ! 
And  thus  we  meet,  that  Idved,  and  did  butpart 
As  ftNT  a  few  brief  hours !— My  friend,  my  mead  I 


ENGLISH  SOIiinErB  SONG  OF  MEMOST 

.Fint-love,  and  only  one  I    Is  tfils  the  end 
Of  hope  deferred,  youth  bli^ted  ?    Yet  thy  brow 
Still  weai»it8  own  proud  beauty,  and  thy  cheek 
Smilea— how  unchanged !— while  I»  the  worn,  and  weak. 
And  faded^Hjh  i  thou  wouldst  but  acorn*  me  now, 
if  thwi  could?l  look  on  ine  !— a  wilhefd  leaf, 
Sear^-^ough  for  thy  sake— by  the  blast  of  grief  1 
Better  to  a^e  tbec  thus !    For  iboa  didet  go, 
Beaiixw  ray  image  on  thy  bcart^  I  know, 
Untolne  dead.    My  Utric  !  ibrough  tlie  night  '  > 

How  have  I  calPd  thee  !    With  the  raomimf  light 
How  have  I  wntch'd  for  thee  t—wept,  wainf<:r'a|  prayed. 
Met  the  fierce  mountniu-tempeat,  undismay'd^ 
In  search  of  thee ! — bound  my  worn  life  to  ooe — 
One  torturing  hr^pe  !    Now  let  me  die  1    'Tia  sotie* 
Take  thy  betroth'd  I''— and  ou  bi3  breast  she  felL 
— Oh!  sinc<!  their  youtb'a  last  pasaioriale  f&TTewell, 
How  changi^d  in  nil  but  bve  I — the  truct  the  strong. 
Joining  in^eath  whom  llle  bad  partfsd  long ! 
—They  had  one  gtavi — one  lonely  bridal  bed. 
No  fiiend,  no  kinaman  diere  a  te^r  to  sbed  I 
Sis  name  hrid  ceaaed— Aer  heart  outlived  each  t^. 
Once  more  to  look  on  t}iat  dead  fece,  and  die  t 


ENGLISH  SOLDIER'S  SONG  OF  UEMORT 

TO  TBI  AIR  oy  "A.X  RHBXN,'  JM  »»»!** 

SiHO,  nng  in  memory  of  the  brave  departed. 

Let  song  and  wine  be  ponr'd ! 
Pledge  to  their  fame,  the  free  and  feailesB-heart^ 

Our  brethren  of  the  sword ! 

Oft  at  the  feast,  and  in  the  fight,  their  voioes 

Have  mingled  with  our  own ; 
fill  high  the  cup,  but  when  the  soul  rejoices. 

Forget  not  who  are  gone ! 

They  that  stood  with  us,  'midst  the  dead  and  dying. 

On  Albuera's  plain : 
They  ^t  beade  us  cheerly  track'd  the  flying. 

Far  o'er  the  hills  of  Spam ; 

They  that  amidst  us,  when  the  shells  were  s^owenng 

From  old  Rodrigo's  wall. 
The  rampart  scaled,  throush-plouds  of  battle  towering. 

First,  nrst  at  Victory's  ciOl ! 

They  that  upheld  the  banners,  proudly  waving. 

In  Roncesvalles'  dell : 
With  England's  Mood  the  southern  vineyards  laving, 

Forget  not  how  they  fell ! 
M    • 
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Sing*  ang  in  memory  of  die  breve  departed, 

Let  song  and  wine  be  pour'd! 
Pledge  to  their  &me,  the  free  and  iearieas-hearted. 

Oar  biediren  of  the  aword ! 


HAUNTED  GROUND. 

••  And  sliclit,  wtthal,  nuiT  be  the  thing*  which  briiv 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weifht  wfaieh  it  would  flinff 
Aeidk  for  eTei^-4t  om^  be  a  eouad, 

A  teae  of  «w»c  Bummer  OTe,  or  Sprinf .      

A  Sower^-ibe  wind~the  ocean— which  aball  woand, 
Btrikiiif  the  elcetrie  train,  wherewith  we  are  darkly  boaid.**->J|yrMi 

Tbs,  it  i$  haunted,  this  quiet  scene, 
Fair  as  it  looks,  and  all  softly  sreen ; 
Tet  fear  diou  not-— for  the  epeU  is  thrown, 
And  the  might  of  the  shadow,  on  me  alone. 
Are  thy  thoughts  wandering  to  elves  and  fayi^ 
And  spirits  that  dwell  where  the  water  plays  t 
Oh !  in  the  heart  there  are  stronger  powers. 
That  sway,  though  viewless,  this  world  of  ours ! 
Have  I  not  lived  'midst  these  lonely  dells. 
And  loved,  and  sorrowed,  and  heard  fiurewells. 
And  leam*d  in  my  own  deep  soul  to  look. 
And  tremble  before  that  mysterious  book  1 
Have  I  not,  under  these  whiq^ering  leaves. 
Woven  such  dreams  as  the  young  neart  weaves  I 
Shadows— yet  unto  which  life  seem'd  bound ; 
And  is  it  not-^is  it  not  haunted  ground  I 

Must  I  not  hear  what  thou  hearest  not. 
Troubling  the  air  of  the  sunny  spot  ? 
Is  there  not  something  to  rouse  but  me. 
Told  by  the  rustling  of  every  tree  7 
Song  hath  been  here— with  its  flow  of  thought. 
Love—with  its  passionate  visions  fraught ; 
Death— breathing  stillness  and  sadness  rounds 
And  is  it  not— is  it  not  haunted  ground  7 

Are  there  no  phantoms,  but  such  as  come 

By  nig^t  from  die  darkness  diat  wraps  the  tomtit* 

A  sound,  a  scent,  or  a  whii^ring  breeze. 

Can  summon  up  mightier  fiir  than  these ! 

But  I  may  not  Unger  amidst  them  here ! 
Lovely  they  are,  and  yet  things  to  fear ; 
Passiiig  and  leaving  a  weight  behind. 
And  a  thrill  on  ^  chords  of  the  stricken  mind. 


Away)  away !— 4faat  my  sod  may  soar 
Ab  a  free  bird  of  Uue  skies  once  more ! 


yGOOjv.-" 


THE  CHIUD  OF  THB  FOREST& 

Here  from  its  wing  it  may  never  cast 

The  chain  by  those  q>irits  brought  back  from  the 

Doobt  it  not — smile  not— -but  go  thou,  too. 
Look  on  the  scenes  where  thy  childhood  grew— 
Wheii  thou  hast  pray'd  at  thy  mother's  knee, 
Where  thou  hast  roved  with  thy  brethren  free ; 

Go  thou,  when  life  unto  thee  is  changed. 
Friends  thou  hast  loved  as  thy  soul,  estranged  ; 
When  from  the  idols  thy  heart  hath  made, 
Thou  hast  seen  the  colors  of  glory  fade ; 

Oh !  painfully  then,  by  the  wind's  low  sigh. 

By  m  voice  of  the  stream,  by  the  flower-cup's  dye» 

Bv  a  thousand  tokens  of  sight  and  sound, 

llioa  wilt  feel  thou  art  treading  on  haunted  ground. 


THE  CHILD  OF  THE  FORESTS 

(WBimil  A.mft  RIADUfO  THI  XIMOIEt  OF  JOHM  WOWgWMf 

Is  not  thy  heart  far  off*  amidst  the  woods. 
Where  the  red  Indian  lays  his  fether's  dost. 

And  by  the  rushing  of  the  torrent  floods 
To  the  Great  Spirit,  bows  in  silent  trust  t 

Doth  not  thy  soul  o^ersweep  the  foaming  main. 

To  pour  itself  upon  tiie  wiuls  again? 

They  are  gone  forth,  the  desert's  warrior-race. 

By  stormy  lakes  to  track  the  elk  and  roe  ; 
But  where  art  thou,  the  swift  one  in  the  chaae. 

With  thy  free  footstep  and  unfiuUng  bow  1 
Their  singing  shafts  have  reach'd  the  panther's  lair, 
And  wliere  art  thou  t — thine  arrows  are  not  there. 

They  rest  beside  their  streams— the  spoil  is  won— 
They  hang  their  spears  upon  the  cypress  bough ; 

The  mght-fiufes  blaze,  the  hunter's  work  is  donfr— 
Thev  hear  the  tales  of  old— but  where  art  thou  ! 

The  mght-fires  blaze  beneath  the  giant  pine, 

And  there  a  place  is  fill'd  that  onoe  was  thine. 

For  thou  art  mingling  with  the  city's  throng. 
And  thou  hast  thrown  thine  Indian  bow  aside ; 

Child  of  the  forests !  thou  art  borne  along 
JETen  as  ourselves,  by  life's  tempestuous  tide. 

But  will  this  be  1  and  canst  thou  here  find  resti 

Thou  hadst  diy  nature  on  the  desert's  breast 
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Comet  not  die  loimd  of  torrents  to  thine  ear, 
Froni4ha  MiTannah-Und,  the  land  of  streanwl 

Hetr'it  thoa  not  mnnnura  which  none  else  may  heiir  f 
Is  not  the  foresfs  shadow  on  thy  dreams? 

They  calt— wild  Toices  call  thee  o'er  the  main, 

BacK  to  thy  fiee  and  boimdien  woods  again. 

Hear  them  not !  hear  them  not !— thoa  canst  not  find 
In  the  far'wildemefls  what  once  was  thine ! 

Thou  hast  qoafi'd  knowledge  from  the  founts  of  mind, 
And  gatber'd  loftier  aims  and  hopes  divine. 

Thou  knowitt  the  soaring  thought,  the  immortal  stnuir— 

Seek  not  the  deserts  and  the  woods  again ! 


STANZAS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ♦  •  •. 

Iv  the  (nil  tide  of  melodjr  and  mirthr- 
While  joy's  bright  q>irit  beams  from  every  eye* 

Forget  not  him,  whose  soul,  thoueh  fled  fit>m  earth, 
Seems  yet  to  speak  in  strains  that  cannot  die. 

Fonet  him  not,  for  many  a  festal  hour, 

Cnarm'd  t^  tnoee  stnuns,  for  us  has  lisfatly  flown. 
And  memory  a  visions,  minglinff  with  their  power, 

Wike  the  heart's  tluill  at  eadi  fiuniliar  tone. 
» 
Bleat  be  the  harmonist,  whose  well-known  lays 

Revire  life's  morning  dreams  when  youth  is  fled. 
And,  frauffht  with  images  of  other  days. 

Recall  Vub  loved,  the  absent,  and  the  dea4. 


Kb  the  dear  art  whose  spells  awhile  i 
Hope's  first  illusions  in  their  tenderest  blooni— 

CNi !  what  were  life,  without  such  moments  threw 
Brifl^t  n^eams, "  like  angel-viAts,"  o'er  its  gkMm  t 


THE*VAUDOIS  VAUJSTa 

Yfs,  thou  hast  met  the  sun*s  last  smile 
From  the  haunted  hills  of  Rome ; 

By  many  a  bright  ^gean  isle 
Thou  hast  seen  the  billows  foam. 

FVom  flie  sUence  of  the  Pyramid, 
Thou  hast  watch'd  the  solemn  flow 

Of  the  Nile,  that  with  its  waters  hid 
The  ancient  reaUn  below* 
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THE  VAUDOIS  VALLETS. 

Thy  h^art  hath  bimi'd,  as  ehepherds  snng 

Some  wild  and  warlike  strain, 
Where  the  Moorish  horn  once  proudly  rung 

Through  the  pealing  hills  of  Spain. 

And  o'er  the  lonely  Gredah  streams 
Thou  hast  heard  the  laurels  moan. 

With  a  sound  yet  murmuring  in  thy  dreaim 
Of  the  £^017  that  is  gone. 

But  go  &ou  to  the  pastoral  yales, 

Ofthe  Alpine  mountains  old, 
If  thou  wouidst  hear  immortal  tales 

By  the  wind's  deep  whii^rs  told ! 

Go,  if  thou  loyest  the  soil  to  tread 

Where  man  hath  nobly  stiiyen. 
And  hie,  tike  incense,  hath  been  shed. 

An  offering  unto  Heayen. 

For  o^er  the  snows,  and  round  the  pines, 

Hath  swept  a  noble  flood ; 
The  nurture  ofthe  peasant's  yines 

Hath  been  the  martyr's  blood ! 

A  spirit,  stronger  than  the  sword, 

And  loftier  man  despair. 
Through  all  the  heroic  region  poui'd. 

Breathes  in  the  generous  air. 

A  memory  clings  to  eyery  steep 

Of  long-enduring  faith. 
And  the  sounding  streams  glad  record  keep 

Of  courage  unto  death. 

Ask  ofthe  peasant  tohere  his  sires 

For  truth  and  freedom  bled  1 
A^,  where  were  tit  the  torturing  fires, 

Where  lay  th^holy  dead  ?— 

And  he  will  tell  thee,  all  around, 

On  fount,  and  tuif.  and  stone. 
Far  as  the  chamois'  root  can  bound, 

Their  ashes  have  been  sown ! 

Go,  when  the  Sabbath-beU  is  heard,* 

Up  through  the  wilds  to  float, 
When  the  dark  old  woods  and  cayes  are  stin'a 

To  gladness  by  the  note. 


*  See  Oilljf't  Reteareke*  among  the  Mountains  of  Piedmont^  for  aa 
laterestiiif  account  of  a  Babballt-day  among  the  upper  regions  of  the 
54* 


MIBGELLAiaEOUS  nSCBS. 

WbenfiHth,  dong  their  tfaoasaiid  rilli. 

Tile  moaiiHin  people  come, 
Xmxi  tbou  Ibax  woisfaip  on  those  hills 

Of  glorioiis  mutjndom. 

And  while  the  song  of  praise  ascends. 

And  while  the  torrenfs  voice, 
like  the  swell  of  man^f  an  or]gEm,Uends, 

Then  let  thy  soul  fejoioe. 

Rejoioe,  that  hnman  hearts,  (hrdogfa  soom, 
Throogfa  shame,  through  death  ma<te  strong* 

Belbie  the  rocks  and  leavens  have  borne 
Witntei  of  God  so  loqg ! 


BONO  OF  THE  SPANISH  WANDERlK. 

PiLaiiif !  O  sajr,  hath  thy  cheek  been  &nn'd 
^  the  sweet  winds  of  my  sunny  land  7 
KAaw'st  thou  the  sound  of  its  mountain  pines  t 
And  h&it  ttiott  rested  beneath  itsvlnes? 

Has  tkou  heard  the  music  still  wandering  by, 
A  thing  of  the  breezes,  in  ^min's  blue  sky, 
Floetinff  away  o'er  hill  and  neath, 
With  t&  myrtle's  whisper,  the  citron's  breath ! 

Then  say,  are  there  fiurer  rales  than  ihoss 
Where  the  waiblimr  of  fountains  for  ever  flows  f 
Are  there  brighter  nowen  than  mine  Qwn,  which  wna 
O'er  Moorish  ruin  and  Chiicrtian  9«t^  t 

O  sunshine  and  sonf !  they  are  lying  fiir 
6y  the  streams  that  look  to  ^  western  star; 
My  heart  is  iaintinff^to  hear  once  more 
The  water-voices  of  that  sweet  shore. 


Vnadnifl.  The  inhabitants  of  these  Protestant  valleys,  who.  like  Ihs 
8wiu,  repair  with  their,  flocks  and  herds  to  the  suniimlt  of  the  hills 
during  the  summer,  are  followed  thither  by  their  pastors,  and  at  that 
season  of  th*  vear  assemble  on  tlint  sacrcNd  day  to  worship  in  tBe 
open  air. 


THB  CONTADINA.— THE  IVOUBADOUR  BONO.      6Bi- 

Many  were  they  that  haye  died  for  thee. 
And  Diave,  my  Spain !  though  thou  art  not  fiee  ; 
But  I  call  them  blest— -they  hare  rent  their  chaiDr— 
They  deep  in  thy  vaUeif»t  my  sonny  Spain  f 
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Noff  for  the  myrtla^  and  not  ftr  the  yine, 

Thou^  ite  grape,  like  a  gem,  be  the  Sanbeam's  durine ; 

And  not  tor  the  rich  blue  heaven  that  showers 

Joy  on  Uiy  spirit,  like  light  on  the  flowers; 

And  not  K>r  the  scent  ofthe  citron  trees — 

Fair  peasant !  I  call  thee  not  blest  for  these. 

Not  for  the  beauty  spread  over  thy  brow, 
rhough  round  thee  a  gleam,  as  of  spring,  it  throw ; 
And  not  from  the  lustre  that  laughs  from  thine  eye, 
.ike  a  dark  stream's  flash  to  the  sumiv  sky, 
rhoqgh  the  south  in  its  riches  nouffat  lovelier  i 
?air  peasant !  I  call  thee  not  blest  Tor  these : 

But  for  those  breathing  and  loving  things — 
?or  the  bo^s  fond  ann  that  around  thee  clings, 
/or  ^  smiliiffi  cheek  on  th^  lap  that  glows, 
M  the  peace  of  a  trusting  child's  repoee-~ 
or  the  heurts  whose  home  is  thv  gentle  breast 
Jh !  cidbly  I  call  thee,  and  deeply  olest ! 


TROUBADOUR  SONG. 

Thb  wanior  cross'd  the  ocean's  foam 

For  the  stormy  fields  of  war ; 
Tlie  maid  was  left  in  a  smiling  home 

And  a  sunny  land  afar. 

Mis  voice  was  heard  where  javehn  sho^en 

Pou^d  on  the  steel-clad  Ime ; 
JSbt  step  was  'midst  the  summer  flowers. 

Her  seat  beneath  the  vine. 

Bk  shield  was  cleft,  his  lance  was  riven. 
And  the  red  blood  stain'd  his  crest ; 

While  she— the  gentlest  wind  of  heaveib 
Might  scarcely  fim  her  breast 
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Yet  a  thoomid  arrows  paaa'd  Imn  by. 
And  ajgain  he  croas'd  the  aeaa; 

Bat  she  &d  died  as  roses  die 
That  perish  with  a  breeze. 

As  roses  die,  when  the  blast  is  come 
For  all  things  bright  and  fiu]>— 

There  was  death  within  the  smiling 
How  had  death  found  her  there  ! 
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